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see through to the 1 piney ’ woods on 
t’other side, an’ to wade over an’ foller 
round till he come to a cow-path leadin’ 
right into the swamp, an’ he shore’d find 
hit.” 

ThejjflSek was all whittled up, and Uncle 
Bill began to gather and whittle up the 
larger splinters. 

“ Thet thar gover’ment jack-ass, he did 
as he was told, an’ follered round thet 
swamp, crossed over an’ follered round 
an’ round, but he didn’t come to no cow- 
path." 

Uncle Bill chuckled. 

“ He walked a right smart—I reckon he 
thought forty mile. When the sun was 
only about a half hour high he stopped an’ 
scratched his head, an’ looked around—for 
prented signs, I reckon. Well, purty soon 
he see he was lost, an’ begin to hump along 
to git round thet swamp. But the night 
come on an’ he set down till mornin’ 
Then he struck off through the woods an’ 
got lost worse an’ worse, an’ got to runnin’. 
Then ’long about noon one o’ the boys 
happens along, huntin’ turkeys, maybe, an’ 
finds him an’ takes the pore cuss back to 
taown. 

“ The feller thet showed him the way to 
the swamp to hunt the corn liquor fac¬ 
tory hed gone daown the bay fishin,’ an’ 
the revenuer give a good price fer a rig 
to take him back up to the railroad.” 

Uncle Bill had finished the last splinter 
and shut his knife with a snap as he said: 

“ I reckon you better tell thet to thet 
smuggler-ketcher friend o’ yourn.” 

He clasped his hands around his knees, 
and his head bobbed up and down as he 
laughed his derisive laugh. 
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comfortable. I felt sure of a number 
of unpleasant things. Uncle Bill knew the 
details so well that I was sure that he had 
had a hand in that playing at “ cat and 
mouse” with that government agent. He 
was himself engaged, without doubt, in 
some practice which was unlawful, but 
which he in his ignorance considered 
morally lawful. And that accounted for 
his strong prejudice against government 
agents, and also for his changed feeling 
toward me, as one who had been in friend¬ 
ly association with one of those whom he 
considered his enemies. 

It was a shock to me; for. as I have said, 
I liked Uncle Bill. I had never before 
seen a mean trait in him. He never let a 
chance go by to do a good turn for a 
neighbor, and I’d seen him take meat, and 
flour, and grits to the old Widow Simp¬ 
son more than once. I missed his friend¬ 
ship. I knew him well enough to know 
that I could never talk him into seeing the 
moral wrongfulness of the things he had 
talked about. 

I was uncomfortably conscious, too, that 
I owed it to my friend, Joseph De Long, 
the revenue officer, to write him something 
of what I had learned, and thus be the 


means doubtless of getting Uncle B 11 in: 
chains like the smugglers. The thougl 
made me positively miserable. 


pine woods came to an end in an inter¬ 
minable, irregular line, and the big prairie 
began. 

Some days after, in the afternoon, 1 rode 
my pony to the edge of the prairie, my 
gun slung across the pommel of the saddle. 
It was here I often went tft ,get % rabbit 
or two for meat. 

As I neared the open prairie 1 heard a 
sudden “ Whoa! ” and turned my head to 
see Uncle Bill leap from his wagon and go 
back and carefully tuck a tarpaulin around 
a bulky mass that filled the light wagon- 
bed, as if to keep out suspicious eyes. He 
climbed back into his seat as 1 came up to 
cross his path. 


He just chuckled quietly over his goat’s 
hiskers and curled that smooth upper lip 
ubbornly—rfot quite like the old Uncle 
ill. 

“Out huntin’ smugglers, be ye?” he 
id. his manner showing his contempt for 
ch art occupation. 

“No: rabbits,” I said. 

He chuckled some more in lieu of his 
rspoken thoughts, and urged his horse 
irward. going southward, picking his way 
nong the saw-palmetto roots. 

Perhaps everything he did had come to 
em a little suspicious to me now. Any- 
av. 1 gftf-fo wondering what he might 
ive in the wagon that he seemed so care- 


e him I was not watch- 
iv intention to skirt the 
or the rabbits, and in- 
out across the prairie. 












Then suddenly he pulled up w 
other “Whoa! ” and he called out ti 
“Thought I’d see ef f could see 
them hogsy:@! mine. Jes’ keep y 


“All right," I said. 

A»i: oft he started again. 

■fl couldn't decide whether he was again 
poking Tun at my lack of woodcraft, being 
unable to read hogs’ earmarks, 


F shadows of thegjgstant pines were 
creeping fast toward me when 1 
slipi'Ctb Mown out ot my oak and leaped 
into the saddle again. Leaving the hum¬ 
mock island, 1 galloped my pony across 
the piece of prairie, entering the pine 
forest where I had left it. I looked about 
for the tracks of the second wagon, 
my eye fastened on a little 
whether Wing'between saw-fah 
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BapSI the natives. Thoughwas a 
neighbor, I had not become very intimate 
with the bov. His being a few years older 
made very little difference, but while 1 was 
fascinated by, and roaming in, the tropic 
scenes, he was all taken up with wires,, 
and wheels, and. batteries, and motors. 
His father was some kind of an engineer, 
and anyone could see the boj- yitas horn 
another. 

1 helped him find his pony, which was 
grazing within the jungle growth by the 
branch, and we got better acquainted. I 
would have liked to share with him My; sus¬ 
picions regarding Uncle Bill and Bat 
Mason, but was a little fearf#j.%r!f rents' 
for Unde Bill. 

A N e#W«M letter from Joseph De Long 
finally came, telling me of how our 
smugglers" had been disposed of behind 
prison bars, and he expressed the wish 
that it were possible that we might enjoy 
again so exciting and profitable a chase, 
itrtrl that he would ask no better company. 

I warmed under his generous words and 
shared his sentiments; lutt, T trembled to 
think how I should report my suspicions 
of Uncle Bill in my letter of reply. For 
it would be no part of friendship to with¬ 
hold such matters, seeing he was a revenue 
officer and bound to be interested. 

Bat Mason did not attract me He was 
repugnant, -showing no scintilla of fine 
feeling; and I couldn’t understand Uncle 
Bill’s Interest in him. But Uncle Bill was 
generous and most agreeable; With every¬ 
one so long as they didn’t trample on his 
ideas of liberty ; and in most ways he was 
rather easily influenced. As f have said 
fore, 1 liked him. and 1 was much hurt 
■ his new attitude of unfriendliness to 

Leif. 


yellow : 


hammock of £ 
a mile away. 

dismounted ; 


1 di. 

fingers. 

As 1 rode tin 
toward home my 


muted and took 


it tell Joseph De Long 
about'Uncle Bill anil my misdoubts about 
his practices; but 1 began to hope tMfM 
might be some way to turn him from the 
crooked trail before ill consequences shftjftfi 
eaffifo Afh , T , . 

Thus 1 delayed my reply_ to Joseph De 
jTthe^darken'ing’ forest Long and set about seeking knowledge 
Ms worked over Uncle; might lead to better things, indefinite 


mall spill of c 




__ suiight to turn aside any suspicions 
might have regarding the purpose of hi 

journey. toward nome my wins muwmw - - 

over the prairie, making for a pro blem. Though the corn-meal had ( though they 

cabbage-palms and live-oaks, ];k , b spilled from Bat Mason’s T had the teelmg that som 

When I got within the shel- '^ n j ^ s ure it was also corn meal find, and so began my qne : 

i of that island in the prairie ^ Unc ] e Bill had been so careful to keep - 

half-hearted rnverec j f roi11 my sight. I knew that 


ind then. But 
■ way 1 should 


hunt for game. But my mind was on was never the practice to Teed either hogs 
Uncle Bill. 1 climbed high into a large or catt ] e out on t ] ie much less with \y 

s -hung oak on the southern side and „ rounc j CO rn—so it was plain that tha' 


watched for some sign of his horse and 
wagon. 1 could not see into the sWltfT 
of the pine woods, but after a 
him coming out into the open. 

a corner of the prair 
hammoek that I knew rail 
branch called Prairie Creek. 


He headed 


When at last Uncle Bill, 
and wagon, became a wee 
nearing the woods to the 
,u.M, illy became aware of 
following in his tracks. 

Immediately 1 thought < 
!' parliiular chum, Bat Mr, 


vith his horse 


.. .ntemled for some other 

use. 1 had heard of one very pdtlfetilar 
use Tor corn—in the backwoods—and it 
was a use that was practiced sifO$ly. ., f! 

When f reached the road that passed to s y' 
the soufffi iieW mv home, f came upon nUe . r 
James Howatt, a boy four years older than sPjj; 1 
invselt. He was fepting for his pony, 
that had strayed off from his home, which meetings^ 
was a mile to the west of our ph 

“ jHrajM&p Sj?e who that was that droi 


CHAPTER II. 

t at T Heard in the Log Her, and 
Saw in the Swamp. 

JOY FRED about Uncle Bill’s stamping- 
ground as often as fortune favored 


had T 


n tbete heads 
1 the same u 


take 


itil 1 


questioned. 

“ T think that last one was Bat Mason.” 
I answered. " I didn’t see him close by.” 
" Whv, was tli&|i' someone else went 


and I noted that the heads of tum¬ 
id the ill-seeming Bat Mason were 
nelined one toward the other in eon- 
attitude. 

They were much given to holding their 
meetings in an old log structure down at 
the far end of Uncle Bill’s yard, next to 
his sugar-cane patch; and on one of these 
? - about they had business 

hielt was 
hen theyjS 


ivinccd that 
■eve eo-workers in some particularly 
business. 1 recollected that Bat 
seemed to have no regular ocenpa- 1 
sometimes he helped on a cow hunt. < 
mes he’d helped Uncle Bill butcher : 

and on occasion handled a team. 

X freight from. Bpg.g’s Landing-*- , 
- " er—gWt thf 


’ he 


,,, ... .. 

both, as f supposed, had finally gone tneir 
wav toward town, I went over and put 
mv'self in the wav of Uncle Bill’s wife, 
gi'ving her the chance she never neglected 
to invite me to help invself to spine cane. 

. , . 1 crawled through the fence and cut a 

must sta]k- on w lteh I munched as I roa~ 

nd or picnic-ground ■ an1onS r the sheltering canes to 
they go down ” they m J ght have conce aled there. 

[ had f 


; Bill,” I answered. 


roamed 


: had bet 






1 fr, 




in the 
folks 


knowledge of 


ilffmc.; hetw 


I down the field 
s that g 






“Hickey” Edits 

The Bannister College “Weekly” Gets Out a “Fight Extra” on the Battle for the Tissue-PaperWeight Belt 
By J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 
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After barely escaping a faint when he 
surveyed the extremely scholarly cover de¬ 
sign of the pugilist, he glanced at the words 
beneath the figure— 

"A Vivid Write-up of the Shipley-Mc- 
Cann Controversy — Don't Miss It!” 

The worthy President gasped, passed a 
hand bflvilderingly over his brow and 
gazed out over the campus. Everywhere 
the boys were reading the Weekly in twos, 
threes, or crowds, and invariably they 
rolled in convulsions on the ground. Look¬ 
ing up at the editorial rooms, he could see 
a crowd as excited as that which stormed 
the Bastile, clamoring for copies. 

Then he turned a page, and the Shipley- 
McCann headlines, in all their flamboyant 
grandeur, flashed on his gaze. Paralyzed, 
as he remembered the long list of ex¬ 
changes the Weekly possessed, with such 
dignified publications as the Vale Record. 
the Harvard Review, and the Cornell Wid¬ 
ow, he read: 

“ Although this far-famed encounter 
took place in an inconspicuous spot, owing 
to a lack of Faculty sympathy and under¬ 
standing, we feel that it has never been 
given due consideration by American his¬ 
torians, and i|CM our purpose to correct 
this omission, so far as lies in our power. 
Why Mr. Greasy omitted this epoch-mak¬ 
ing engagement from bis ‘ Fifteen Derisive 
Battles of the World ’ is a puzzle. 

“ The exact cause of lit dispute between 
these pugilists has never been ascertained, 
but a case of ‘roughhousing’ ‘Gertrude’s’ 
boudoir by McCann is popularly supposed 
to have embittered them toward each other. 
Certain it is that on that evening they ap¬ 
peared resolved to do battle to the death. 

“The contestants weighed in at 3:30 on 
the day of the fight, and ‘ Ireland ’ McCann, 
the ‘ Baltimore Pinch of Snuff ’ was found 
to be slightly over weight, tipping the scales 
at 73, Troy, N. Y. lie was confident of 
being able to reduce this before appearing 
at ringside, and accomplished it bv the 
somewhat heroic, but altogether effectual 
method of receiving a hot bath, with vigor¬ 
ous applications of soap.litd sulphonaphthol. 
The ‘ Pinch ’ absolutely refused to be ether¬ 
ized for this trying ordeal, and bore the 
unaccustomed pain with courage.” 

Kindly, dignified, white-haired “ Prexy ” 
clutched at his desk for support, and stared 
at the caption : 

“A Description of the Gladiators!" 

“‘Gertrude’ Shipley, the 'Savage String 
Bean,’ appeared in the ring attired in a 
tailor-made gym., suit, cut Princess fashion. 
As Referee ‘ I lucky ‘ TurnpjrVCalled them to 
the center of ftf:yfing. it vvaflseen that tlte 
‘String Bean’ was at a slight disadvantage. 
M.cCa: :i’< 
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his opponent, and the cheering was in his 
favor. It was lowered, however, and a 
riot nearly started when he insisted on 
being allowed to wear his ‘specs’ in the 
encounter. 

“ THE FIGHT BY ROUNDS. _ 

“ Round One. —The fight opened with a 
rush. McCann started rushing Shipley 
across the ring, slugging savagely. The 
* String Bean ’ was brave, however, and 
retaliated by turning his right side to the 
enemy, which stopped the ' Pinch ’ in his 
attempt for a knock-out, as he could not 
land on the thin edge thus presented him. 
‘Gertrude’ was cneercd to the echo for 
this masterly d ->1. j of ring generalship. 

“ Round Two. —Shipley opened cautious¬ 
ly, and seemed to have the better of it for 
a short time. He inflicted several rather 
painful scratches on the ‘Pinch’s’ face, 
and stepped oni Its toes rather cleverly on 
three occasions. This scientific fighting 
seemed to daze McCann, but he came back 
with several vicious pulls of his opponent’s 
ear, which caused the newspaper men at 
the ringside to call the honors of the round 

“Round Three. —The third and final 
round was the scene of a terrific encounter, 
in which McCann somewhat lessened his 
chances in the early part of it, by winding 
his arm around ‘ String Bean’s ’ neck and 
hitting himself in the face. He seemed to 
understand this later, however, and the 
fighting became fast and furious. The 
climax came when Pinch, in a moment of 
passion, seized Shipley’s ear firmly in his 
teeth and administered a cruel, cruel bite! 

“ Pandemonium broke loose. Amid 
cries of ‘Murder! ’ from the ‘String Bean,’ 
and of ‘ Foul! ’ from the spectators, the 
fight was awarded to ‘ Gertrude,’ and the 
police were obliged to clear the hall. 

“ When seen in their dressing rooms 
after the fight, the opponents had but little 
to say. Shipley, with characteristic brevity, 
talked for five short hours to the reporters, 
and said as briefly as possible that he in¬ 
tended to sue McCann for mayhem, assault 
with a, .fflngerous weapon, and several 
minor accounts, including desertion and 

“ It was left for the defeated ‘ Pinch,’ 
however, to rise to heights which could 
never be attained by his victorious rival. 
His sublime remark when questioned about 
the fight has_ gone down in history as the 
epitome of indomitable pluck and deter¬ 
mination, coupled with a spirit that knew 
not how to b'ook defeat. With folded 
arms the little general cogitated (what- 
evelgjnt means') for several hours after' 
being a«ked the leariin fMSMlim : ‘Would 
yon fight him again ? ' 

“ At pip end of that time be lifted his 


noble head, and a light of almost tran¬ 
scendent beauty flashed across his seraphic 
face. As we stood breathless he opened his 
lips and uttered the momentous words 
which will become famous in history—‘ I 
would, yes!’ And we tiptoed from the 
room, leaving him alone with his dead." 

For a time laughter and wrath ’.plashed 
in “ Prexy’s ” being, but mirth won the 
battle, and he sat back in his chair, laugh¬ 
ing until his eyes filled with tears. Then 
the thought of other colleges reading that 
Weekly sobered him, and he remembered 
that Duty must be done. Hickey had vio¬ 
lated the trust imposed in him, and jaiim 
uncensored copy had wrought havoc. 

At supper that night, the Dean an¬ 
nounced that “ Prexy ” wished to see all 
the students in the auditorium immediately 
after the 7 o’clock bell for study hour. 
Such an urgent summons always meant a 
matter of grave import, and the hall was 
thronged at the hour, as “Prexy” arose, 
hemming and hawing to keep from smiling 
at the memory of the Weekly, and began— 

“ I was deeply shocked and humiliated 
at the make-up of this week's college 
paper.” he said sternly. “ It was a bur¬ 
lesque, a travesty on the staid, dignified 
publication that has reflected glory on Ban¬ 
nister in the past. Mr. Hicks, I am hurt 
that you should have violated my trust in 
you, and printed such fash. Such an 
article, .such pillorying of our students! 
Why, I am amazed that your pen produced 

T. Haviland Hicks, Jr„ looked properly 
chastened, and “ Prexy,” afraid to prolong 
the interview, lest he laugh and lose his 
power, was about to demand the destruc¬ 
tion of that week’s edition of the Weekly 
and to return to office the former staff, 
when, to everyone’s amazement, The- 
opliilus Opperdyke arose and nervously 
attracted attention by feebly waving his 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” he stammered, 
“but it_ wasn’t Hickey that wrote those 
things, it was I! I thought the Weekly 
just had to be saved, and the only way I 
knew was to make the boys laugh. Once 
we got their gggra we could go ahead and 
build up the paper; Hickev didn’t want to- 
publish them, sir, but I begged him to 
do it! 

“ The edition sold out. and our sub¬ 
scription list is larger than ever in the 
paper’s history—the a^giftfeers will be 
buying space at a great rate, and soon the 
alumni will be sending in for copies, as 
we mailed the Weekly to the entire alumni 
list. 

“ I wanted to do soniething for the 
school before I left, sir, and Hickey said 
(Concluded on page 32.) 








Scouting With 
Daniel Boone 


I T was not known within the fort that 
Girty instantly ordered preparations to 
be made for raising the siege. When 
daylight came the Indian camp was de¬ 
serted ! 

When Peleg and Israel sought the place 
where the warriors had encamped they 
found the fires still burning brightly and 
even that pieces of meat were left on the 
roasting sticks. 

The rejoicing at Bryant’s Station was 
great when it was known that the Indians 
had departed. Before noon the fighting 
force of white men was increased to one 
hundred and sixty-seven. Among those 
who entered came Daniel Boone. 

“What does this mean?” demanded Is¬ 
rael, when he saw his younger brother, 
Daniel, also among the men in the assem¬ 
bly. “What are you doing here?” 

“ I think I had as good right to come as 
you,” retorted Boone’s younger son. “ 1 
am almost seventeen.” 

“ And old enough to know better," 
laughed Peleg. 

The officers assembled at once and 
called the men of Bryant’s Station to a 
conference. 

“ It is known,” explained Colonel Todd, 
“ that General Logan has collected a strong 
force in Lincoln and that he will be here 
within twenty-four hours. If we wait for 
his coming we shall be stronger when we 
start in pursuit of Girty. What do you 
think?” he asked, turning to Boone, who 
was standing near by, silently leaning upon 
his rifle in the rear of the assembly. 

“ It will be wise to wait,” replied Boone 
quietly. “ I have never found it a mistake 
to get ready before you attempt to do any¬ 
thing. Girty has treble our numbers. The 
trail which the Shawnees have left behind 
is so plain and so broad that I am sus¬ 
picious that they have made signs which 
they hope will lead us to pursue them. My 
advice is to wait until General Logan shall 
come with his men.” 

The younger members of the force, 
however, were not to be denied. To them 
appearances were convincing that the In¬ 
dians had fled because they were alarmed. 
Ignoring tK council of Boone and other 
of the older scouts, who had had longer 
experience in dealing with their Indian 
enemies, a swift pursuit instantly was be¬ 
gun. Many of the men were mounted on 
horses, but the entire mass, horse and foot, 
kept well together. 

The eager party had not gone far from 
Bryant’s Station before a halt was called 
when it was discovered that the retiring 
Indians had turned into the buffalo road 
and that, almost as if they were attempt¬ 
ing to make their trail still more evident, 
they had chopped many of the trees on 
each side with their hatchets. 

Daniel Boone shook his head seriously 
when he discovered these indications of 
apparent carelessness in the band they 
were following. 

“ My opinion is,” he said quietly to 


Colonel Todd, “that Girty is trying to 
lead us on.” 

“ But it is too late to go back,” said 
Colonel Todd. 

“Yes, I am afraid our men will not go 
back now. But my advice is to go ahead 
cautiously.” 

“ Will you be one of the advance 
guard? ” 

“ If you so desire." 

As Peleg, who was standing near-by and 
heard the conversation, looked into the 
face of his friend, he became aware that 
the years of anxiety had left their mark 
Upon the countenance of tile rugged 
pioneer. There was, however, a deeper 
expression of gentleness on the face of the 
great Scout which in no way detracted 
from the impression of strength which his 
entire body still produced. 

Orders for eampfeig for the night were 
soon given, and on the following day the 
entire force arrived at the Lower Blue 
Licks. As the force arrived at the south¬ 
ern bank of the I.icking the men saw Sey-- 
eral Indians climbing the rocky ridge o«t 
the opposite side. The redmen halted when 
the Kentuckians appeared, looked at them 
Silently a few minutes in silence, and then 
as calmly and as leisurely as if no ene¬ 
mies were near they disappeared over the 
top of the hill. 

A halt of the white men instantly was 
made and several of the officers at 
entered into consultation. 

After a few minutes had elapsed Colonel 
Todd summoned Daniel Boone and in¬ 


quired his opinion as to what was best to 
be done. 

The great Scout, speaking in the deep, 
quiet tones he usually used and leaning 
upon his rifle as he spoke, said: " My opin¬ 
ion is that our situation is critical and dif¬ 
ficult. The force before us without ques¬ 
tion is ready for battle and outnumbers us 
very largely.” 

” Whv do you think that? ” inquired 
Colonel' Todd. 

” Because of the easy and slow retreat 
of the Indians who just went over the 
crest of yonder hill. I am quite familiar 
with all this region, and 1 am fearful they 
are trying to draw us on. About a mile 
ahead of us there are two rav.nes, one on 
each side of the ridge. They run in such 
«t'manner that the Indians can hide there 
and at the -Same t me attack us both in 
i: ir and ■ ..nr lletil. • .. m..»r bo for* we 
should know they were there. My ad¬ 
vice.” continued Boone quietly, " is to do 
one of two things. The first is to wait for 
the coming of General r-ogan. If it is 
dee ded to attack the Indians, fter mv ad¬ 
vice is that half of our force ought to go 
up the river and cross the rapids and fall 
Upon the Indians from that side at the 
same tipte tlfm'jither attacks them in front” 

Every man in the little assembly was 
listening with deep attention to the words 
of the great Scout. 

When he ceased, for Boone was a man 
silence unless h s advice was sought, 
there were some who vtrfsgfl the adoption 
of recommendation to wait for the 
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coming of General Logan and hit- men. 
There were others, however, who were 
strongly in favor of advancing at once.. 

In the midst of the discussion Major 
McGary, one of the young officers, who 
was unable to endure the thought of being 
near an enemy and not fighting, let out a 
wild whoop. At the same moment he 
waved his hand ov&Tiis head, spurred his- 
horse into the river and shouted in his 
loudest tone, “Let all who.-are ttofcvcowards 
follow me 1 ” 

Instantly the mounted men dashed into 
the river, everyone apparently s:i iyiiig to 
be the firs: to gain the opposite shore. The 
men on foot also rushed into the stream,. 
No order had been given and no order 
now was dSBfeti. Through the deep river 
horses and men staggered forward, with 
McGary still leading the way. 

When they gained the opposite shore no 
scouts were sent in advance and -none 
acted on the flanks. The contagious exam¬ 
ple of Major McGary simply acted like 
magic and men and horses went forward 
as if everyone was doing his utmost to out¬ 
strip his neighbor. 

Along with the others went Daniel 
Boone, his two boys and Peleg. The ex¬ 
pression on Boone's face had not changed 
since his quiet advice had been disre¬ 
garded. But he was not one to draw back 
when his fr'ends were rushing into action. 

Suddenly the men in front halted. They 
had arrived at the place mentioned by that 
Scout, where the two ravines met. As tli« 
men drew near, a smaij, body of the In¬ 
dians appeared for a moment and fired at 
the approaching settlers. 

Instantly McGary and the men with him 
returned the fire. As the reports of the 
guns were heard the men in the rear in¬ 
stantly rushed forward to assist their 
friends. But before they were able to gain 
the ridge they were Stopped by a terrible 
fire from the ravine which was on their 
flank. They stood almost as if they had 
been shut in by the jaws of some enormous 
savage beast. They were without protec¬ 
tion and a terrible fire was being poured 
.into them from front and side. Their 
enemies still were hidden from their sight. 

Gradually the Indians pushed out from 
the ravine as the fire became fiercer. They 
were strivng to extend their lines and 
turn the right of the Kentuckians so that 
their retreat would be cut off. 

As soon as this was made clear the men 
in the rear attempted to fall back and then 
by breaking through the attacking parti- 
find their only way of escape to the river. 

Their actions, in part misunderstood by 
their companions, almost created a panic 
and a flight. From the ravine to the river 
the sight was indescribable. 

Many of the mounted men escaped, but 
those jvho were fighting on foot were in 
deadly peril. And Daniel Boone, in the 
thick of the fight, ■$&» bov. Israel, fall 
lifeless before the guns of the Indians. 
Even tile death of hi- lmv, however, -did 
not prevent the great Scout from becom¬ 
ing aware that he himself was almost en¬ 
tirely surrounded hv^ the fram e, howling, 


It was in inch crow- 

Scorn displayed best tin- 
had; made him .'aMnb'bkcd 
pioneers. Whatever orcu: 
dom that Daniel Boom w 
pared. Quickly comr.dhm 
turned to the men iyfe v\< 
said quietly, “ Come with 
The men obediently fid 
who, instead of running 


that the great 
qualities S v.!gp< 



is 1 'imd unpre- 
rv near and • 

ovcil the Scout, 
award the for-1 


dashed into the- aim- whin mam' of ilje 


‘Boys’ Life’ Will Give $300.00 
to Readers of this Story 


After you have read this, the last instalment of Mr. 
Tomlinson’s great story "Scouting with Daniel Boone," 
write an essay and send it to BOVS' FIFE. Be sure you 
do not break any of the simple rules printed below. 
Essays must be in the BOYS' LIFE office on or before 
February 1, 1915. 

You do not have to be a subscriber to compete. 


Aim High—Do Your Best 


First Prize . 

Second Prize . 

10 Third Prizes ($10.00 each) 
20 Fourth Prizes ($5.00 each) 
25 Fifth Prizes ($1.00 each). 

57 Prizes - 


. $50.00 in Cash 

. 25.00 in Cash 

. 100.00 in Cash 

. 100.00 in Cash 

. 25.00 in Cash 

Total $300.00 


THE SUBJECT: 

“The qualities of Daniel Boone which made him a 
g-ood Scout and a valuable citizen, and why those 
qualities are important in life today.” 


Read these Rules—Remember Them 


; rules printed below, c 


The^ plan 

according tc _ _ 

the subject given above. 

The prizes given by Boys’ Life in co¬ 
operation with Doubleday, Fage & Co-, wbo 
have just published the story in book 
form, will be distributed as indicated in 
the list printed above. 

The prizes will be awarded to the 
authors of the essays in the order of their 
merits as to fidelity to facts of the life 
of Daniel Boone as revealed in Mr. Tom¬ 
linson’s story; the intelligence displayed 
in the estimate of the personal qualities 
and public services of Daniel Boone, and 
the clearness and directness of the com- 
p > ition. 

Legibility, grammar, spelling and punc¬ 
tuation will be taken into consideration in 
the making of awards. 

The judges will be (1) Mr. Daniel Car¬ 
ter Beard, (2) Mr. F. K. Mathiews, Chief 
Scout Librarian, (3) The Editor of Boys' 


. The r 


irizes will be printed .. . 
ether with the photographs 
f agreeable to them. 


‘Daniel Boone Contest” 



the pages must t 

-- ...„ right hand corne 

Essays must not be rolled. 
Contestants may discuss the s 






awards, 

winning the first and second 


— - of Daniel Boone with parents, 

teachers or_ companions, but the essay 
must be written by the contestant without 
aid from or _ correction by anyone. (Re¬ 
member this is a “game of brains” for you 
boys; be true sportsmen, play fair. Your 
essay ^ itself will be accepted as a bond 

Don’t include in the contest letter any 
information or question about any other 

All essays must be in the office of Boys’ 
Life by the first of the month following 
publication of the last instalment. (That 
is ^by February 1, 1915.) 

vidual acknowledgments of the receipt of 
contest essays cannot be made. 

Contributions which are not sent in ac¬ 
cordance with these rules will be dis¬ 
qualified. 

A iidress the essays to 


BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

■V .—Many requests have been received tor back numbers of [lavs’ Life Wmhuuin; 
rher instalments of ‘'Scouting zeith Dame! Boone,” These haz-e exhausted the sup- 
ailablc. lie are pleased to^ mm ounce that tlic complete story is now published in 

and ALSO a year's subscription to Bays' Life. BOTH for the price of the book 


I n dians deviously had been concealed. 
Apparently now they had left to join in 
theijpglld pursuit of the demoralized set-. 

ifpwe ajjii'jji.'s comrades were nof.-fi 
escape, hom,«jr. without attracting the at¬ 
tention £sf some of the howling Indians. A 
half dozen or more discovered the tteeitog 
settlers, and with wild whoops instantly 
started in swift pursuit. 


It was here, however, that Boone’s 
knowledge of the region, as well as his 
coolness, came to his aid. Leading the 
'Sftjy to a place the ravine where there 
was a narrow passage between the rocksjj 
he ordered his companions to precede him, 
while he hurt self coolly raised his rifle and 
fired at the approaching Indians. 

Tiie entire band instantly halfegl for 
tJnSir OJyt'r- rifles were not loaded at the 
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time and they were depending upon a 
similar condition among the whites. 

As soon as the band halted, Boone 
waited a moment to assure himself that 
his companions were safe, and then run¬ 
ning swiftly he rejoined them, 

" We shall now be able to make our 
way to Bryant’s Station,” said Boone. 
“ There will be no Indians to inter¬ 
fere with us from this time on.” 

His words proved to be correct, and by 
the middle of the afternoon the half dozen 
men with the great Scout arrived safely 
at the fort. 

Throughout the remainder of the day 
many of the men who had so confidently 
gone forth in the morning came straggling 
back. 

Peleg, who had been among those who 
rushed to the. ford, returned to Bryant’s 
Station when it was nearly dusk. He had 
secured the aid of two men and the three 
were assisting young Daniel Boone, who 
also had been shot in the fight at the Licks. 

It was soon discovered that Boone’s 
younger son was not seriously wounded. 
When the welcome information was re¬ 
ceived by Boone the face of the great 
Scout was still unchanged in its expres¬ 
sion, though the deathly pallor that for 
a moment had spread over it when he had 
been informed of what had befallen this 
boy disappeared. 

“ ’Tis a wonder,” said Peleg, “ that any 
of us are left alive to tell the story. Some 
of us ran up the stream and swam across. 
The men who could not swim were shot 
down or were made prisoners without 
being able to do anything to defend them- 

Such of the bodies as had been recov¬ 
ered were now being brought to the fort, 
and the fact that many of the men of 
Bryant’s Station had been made prisoners 
by the attacking Indians increased the 
feeling of gloom that settled upon the Sta¬ 
tion. Among the men who had fallen was 
Colonel Todd, who had sought the advice 
of the great Scout and then did not fol¬ 
low it. 

Long before nightfall Colonel Logan 
and his men arrived at Bryant’s,Station. 
In his force were no less than four hun¬ 
dred and fifty men, and he rapidly led his 
force over the way by which the defend¬ 
ers of the fort had gone in their untimely 
pursuit of their wily foe. 

With Colonel Logan, Daniel Boone and 
Peleg, as well as many others of the de¬ 
fenders, were advancing. The great Scout 
showed plainly the suffering through 
which he was passing. Two of his boys 
had been shot by the relentless Shawnees 
and his third son had received a severe 
wound. He had seldom spoken since the 
men had departed from the Station, but 
Peleg was confident that he understood 
the purpose which was urging the gentle- 
hearted hunter forward. 

The second day the advancing soldiers 
came near to the place where the fight had 
ocurred. When the band approached the 
bank of the river they discovered many of 
the bodies still floating near the shore. 
They were the unfortunate victims that 
bad been shot by the Indians after they 
had rushed into the stream. 

Silently the men crossed the ford and 
advanced toward the rav ne Here at the 
scene of the recent fight the sight was 
even more heartbreaking. The bodies of 
the fallen men could not be distinguished 
one from another. All traces of the once 
familiar features already had disappeared. 

Daniel Boone, apparently unaware of 
the presence of his comrades, quietly had 
been searching among the bodies for that 
G-70C7S- 


of his missing boy. Even the men who 
were most eager‘in their search ffit jheir 
friends stopped a moment as they watched 
the man in his agonizing and fruitless 
quest. 

The great Scout soon turned to Colonel 
Logan and said, " ’Tis no use, Colonel; we 
must give the poor fellows decent burial 
here and at once.” 

Noiselessly the men carried out the 
bidding which their leader speedily gave. 
Silently the settlers dug trenches where- 
ever the soil permitted. 

When this task was accomplished the 
ll§ies of their dead and mutilated friends 

There were many faces in the band 
down which the tears were rolling while;- 
'his task was being accomplished. The 
manner of the great Scout, however, ap¬ 
parently was unchanged. Only the deep¬ 
ening of the lines in his face and his un¬ 
usual pallor gave any indications of the 
suffering through which he was passing. 
Iiis manner still was as silent and as self- 
controlled as in the days when only the 
joyous things of life had been his portion. 

When the gruesome task at last was 
accomplished it was Daniel Boone him¬ 
self who said to Colonel Logan in reply 
to the latter’s inquiries, “ It is useless now 
to follow the Shawnees. They are far 
beyond our reach. They have lost no time, 

“ How many captives do you think they 
have taken with them ? ” 

“ Not many,” said Boone quietly. 

“ I am told,” suggested the Colonel, 
“ that they will put every prisoner to death, 
or so many of them as may be required to 
make good any loss they themselves have 
had.” 

The great Scout shook his head as he 
replied quietly, “ The Indians have not 
lost as many as we.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“ Because the advantage was all with 
them. They greatly outnumbered us and 
in a good part of the fight they were shel¬ 
tered by the rocks, while our men were 
fighting in the open. It was 
the bloodiest fight I was ever 

“ And to you one of the 
s a d d e s t,” suggested the 
colonel. 

Boone nodded his head and 
did not speak. 

" I cannot understand,” 
continued the colonel, .?*'.#!ty 
it is that you take your own 
troubles so quietly. You cer¬ 
tain!^ have suffered more 
than’most men on the border, 
and yet I fancy the man has 
yet to be horn who has heard 

“ And why should I com¬ 
plain ? ” inquired Boone, 
smiling as he looked into the 
face of hist, friend. “ It does 
not make my own griefs less 
to try to have another share 
them. That is something no 
dm can m*. Every heart 
must bear its own burden. I f 
anyone thinks that his age 

troubles are less than those 
that eoffie'to his friends he is mistaken. My 
experience teaches me that almost everyone 
has about all he can bear. There are only 
two classes of people, at least as far as 1 
have observed, and I am well aware how 
1 ttle I know in this particular, but as I 
said, there are only two classes of people 
that cry and laugh too easily.” 

" Who are they ? ” 


" Children ajp savages. Neither class 
has learned to control itself. A strong 
man shows his strength, at least in my 
humble judgment.” Boone added mod¬ 
estly, "by being able to refrain from speak¬ 
ing useless words and by not whining over 
his troubles." 

" Is it your best judgment that the best 
thing for 11s to do is to return to Bryant’s 
‘ - ked Colonel Logan. 


" It 


e to it that the order i: 



CHAPTER XX. 

To the Meeting Place. 

T MjjfMiS- Judgment of Daniel Boone 
was accepted by all the men 
in the band. Indeed, there were 
many now who were blaming others 
as well as themselves for not hav¬ 
ing listened to the word of the wise old 
Scout before they had entered into the 
unequal struggle with the Indians at Blue 
Licks. 

Swiftly and seriously the men retraced 
their way to Bryant’s Station, where they 
were dismissed by Colonel Logan with 
the understanding that they would respond 
if he should call for their help in the near 
future. In a brief time the Boonesbor- 
ough men were back in their settlement. 

To all it now was evident that Daniel 
Boone held a- place in the affection and 
respect of the settlers such as he never 
before had won. His deep sorrow, the 
distressing tragedies which had brought 
the loss of two promising sons, the will¬ 
ingness to do all in his_ power to. aid his 
friends—all these qualities were in addi¬ 
tion to the value of his judgment, which 
now was more highly esteemed than, ever 
by the people of the region. The. simple 
manner of the great Scout, his skill as a 
hunter, his knowledge of the Indians, and 
his quiet but enduring friendship were 
more fully appreciated with every passing 
day. SH 

A few days after the return of Boone 
and his companions the Scout said to 
Peleg, " I have just received 
a message from Colonel 
George Rogers Clark from 
the Falls of the Ohio. He 
sends me word that he plans 
to raise a force of one thou¬ 
sand men to go against the 


“ Where do we meet ? ” 
asked Peleg. 

“At the Falls of the Ohio. 
I have seen Colonel Logan 
and he is to assemble his men 
and march in a body to the 
meeting place. 1 have ar¬ 
ranged with Colonel Logan 
for you and six other men 
to go as a band of scouts to 
the nofth of the route we are 
to take, and at the same time 
have several hands move to 
the south. I do -not believe 
there will be any danger be¬ 
fore we arrive at the Meeting 
place, but it is well to provide 
for what may happen before 
it comes to pass. At least 
that has always been my plan, 
nk I ever had a fight with an 
[ did not try to think what he 
what I would do if I were in 
the real contest began." 


I do not till 
Indian that 


The following morning Peleg, 
leader of lii.s little band scouts, at 
once departed from the place of assembly. 
The advance to the Falls of the Ohio 
(Continued on &n 









Pancake Jim 


By ROGER FISON 


J AMES NORTON walked slowly out of 
ttie dingy railroad station at Overland, 
and started ;u>r«)>s the snow-covered 
prairie path leading ;<> his home. There was 
a troubled expression on his boyish coun¬ 
tenance this morning, ami though New 


Year’: 


s but 


: few days off. 


pervading spirit of good cheer 
him. W hat had at first appeared to be a 
piece of good fortune had terminated in 
a. mosi unfortunate circumstance. 

The North Pacific railroad agent at 
Overland had wanted inree weeks vaca¬ 
tion. and James, having qualified for relief 
work, was placed on nights as telegrapher everything 
and ticket clerk, while George Havens, the ing the $100. 
regular night man, was 
transferred to the day- 
shift as agent. In order 
that the boy might accept 
this temporary employ¬ 
ment he was released 
from high school one 
week before holiday vaca- 

On the night of Decem¬ 
ber 10, when James began 
his first duty at the Over¬ 
land depot, but one ele- ! 
ment of iuliarinony ex¬ 
isted. Havens was ex¬ 
ceedingly Jjfir e j u d i c e c 
against beginners. lie dis 
liked seeing this seven- 
teen-year-old .hoy receive 
salary at the rate of $6' 
per month, which was the 
same figure paid Haven; 
for night work. tioUvkh 
standing that Ha' 
railroaded for 

“ Well, you just 
the old-timer had pre¬ 
dicted to a trainman. 

“ Some night that kid wilfl 
make a mistake. See how 
long his job lasts then!” 

In pits' of this ill-feel¬ 
ing, however, James per¬ 
formed cheerfully and to 
the best, of his ability all 
tasks assigned to him, 
which, besides telegraph¬ 
ing and ticket-selling, con¬ 
sisted of handling bag¬ 
gage, and delivering to 
the express messengers 



passenger trains money packages and 
various express parcels. 

Things ran smoothly enough until De¬ 
cember 18. When the St, Paul flyer ar¬ 
rived at Overland at nine o’clock that night, 
James emerged from the telegraph office 
carrying two heavy mail sacks and a small 
express receipt book containing a sealed 
money envelope of five $20 gold pieces. 
W hen just outside the door he thoughtlessly- 
laid these things on the platform and 
rushed back to the telegraph key to answer 
a Calf from the despatcher. Returning to 
sacks a moment later, he found 
t save the envelope contain- 
Searcli as he might, that 
could not be found. 

Havens, on being ap¬ 
prised of the loss, prompt¬ 
ly reported it to division 
headquarters, and begged 
that Norton be replaced 
at once by an older and 
more experienced man. 

available. Havens himself 
w-as returned to the night 
shift, and McKenna, the 
regular agent, canceled 
Ins vacation and resumed 
duty on the following day. 

This morning marked 
James Norton’s fifth visit 
to the railroad station 

•Jiad hoped by now to re¬ 
ceive encouraging news 
regarding the lost money, 
but was disappointed. The 
$100 could not be found. 

Only by earning money 
during spare hours had 
James Norton found it 
possible to attend school. 
Wit;;, this lost $100 to re¬ 
pay. his schooling must 
cease Worse yet, his pros- 
pect for a future railroad 
career appeared to be 

“To think," he ex¬ 
claimed bitterly, when half 
way across the prairie, 
“of a little carelessness 

losing a fellow-” 

He did not finish. The 
stooped figure of a crip¬ 
pled old soldier hobbled 
IO 



into view—a figure so feeble and so forlorn- 
looking that for the moment James entirely 
forgot his own trouble. A friend, Uncle 
Joe Storey, was approaching. 

For two weeks Uncle Joe’s wife had lain 
seriously ill, and the long nights of nursing 
and watching at her bedside had finally ren¬ 
dered the aged veteran unfit for duty at 
his lunch cart—a little business he con¬ 
ducted near the depot, and one that had, 
until this misfortune, furnished a modest 
living for the elderly couple. To make 
nidiLcrs worse, che man placed in charge ui 
the establishment had closed it up, then dis¬ 
appeared. The lease for the cart had almost 
expired, and if not soon renewed would be 
taken up by another, thus depriving Uncle 
Joe of his only means of earning a liveli¬ 
hood. 

“ Good morning, Uncle Joe,” was the 
boy’s kindly greeting. “ How’s Aunt Jane 
this morning? ” 

“ Pretty bad. Jimmy boy, pretty bad! No 
Happy New Year for me, I guess, and I'm 
afraid I’ve lost my trade at the cart Oh, it’s 
a shame to let that place stand idle. If there 
was only some man on whom I could de¬ 
pend—some one who would show interest in 
the business. Can’t depend on help, though.” 

There was a strange touch of pathos in 
the quivering, recital which deeply moved 
the youthful listener. ”'he old soldier, sur¬ 
mising the boy’s own trouble, but deeming 
it not wise to comment on it, bade him 
good-bye and started on. 

James himself had gone but a few yards 
when he stopped. How about the time he 
had gone camping in the Green Mountains 
back East? How about those compliments 
paid his cooking by some boy comrades? 
Could he do it? He turned quickly about 
and rushed after the retreating figure of 
the old soldier. 

“ Unc-le J-o-e.l ” he shouted, the first 
hopeful note in his voice that morning, “oh, 
Uncle Joe!” 

The old war veteran looked -back, and ob¬ 
serving the tall, dark-haired figure rushing 
toward him, stopped. 

“Jimmy,” he said, when the boy had 
reSched him, “ I knew you wanted to tell 
me about that lost money; saw it on your 
face all the time. Of course, you didn’t 

mean to be careless. I-” 

“ But that’s not what I was going to say,” 
interrupted the boy, somewhat downcast. 

“ I want to know—do you think / could 
run your lunch cart?” 
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So astonished was the old soldier that, 
without a word, he placed his hand in his 
right pocket, withdrew a small bunch of 
keys and handed them to the bov. 

"Jimmy,” he said, "there’s no one in 
Overland I’d rather have. Can you do 
short-order cooking?” 
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dently no one considered him 
Supposing he did not succeed! 

Mrs. Norton saw the troubl 
her boy’s face as he dejectedly 


‘ You’ll try,” prompted the c 
leriy. “ Why, of course, you v 
:n Overland tries harder to ma 


she felt it would be unn 
James. His careworn expr 
; to? plainly the Story of 


, the red. cl..-ip¬ 
so faithfully in 
r a fit place for 
er. intuitively 


Mother,” he confided prese 


Ml rest easier knowing it’s in honest hands. “ I 
jet what provisions you need at Greene’s rnon 
grocery and meatshop. Charge them to me. sojn 
, arrange that. Do your best, Jimmy, time 
II go back to Jane now. Good-bye.” repu 
The fact that no arrangements had been W 
n.y wit 1 regard to the pay he should re- earh 
tetve did not worry James. He was fairly on a 
iverwhelmed with joy at having found weal 
vork, and glad, too, of the opportunity of this 
erving Uncle Joe Storey. her ] 

The hopeful boy lost no time in reaching had 
he little lunch cart. It stood 300 feet west in 11 
j an< ^ seated ten customers. It s ^ e 

ad, in former days, served as a street car & r °u 
ts James unlocked and opened its door an mapl 
npleasant sight greeted his vision. Dirty and 
poking utensils and numerous empty bot- l° ns 
tes rested on the shelves and counter; the 0r 
oor was littered with paper and crumbs— worlt 
or all of which the last employe was re- scrut 


<L eaMzi Uniks /ico£ \l~ViriY\cinJ' 

ftlAv-ei) 7 ? vie. 

a? v&- h4 a °a£ 


nee to re-establish a business 
- it has been lost.” 
i Norton started for the cart ‘. rec 
■ving morning he had decided CL . nt 
1 his menu.. The crisp, cold f lItu 
d to invite it A year before dene 
'ed mother had disposed of t ele< 
in Vermont and, with James. ]nV e 
o Overland, a thriving town tice 
owing belt of Idaho where l„„r 


gazed hopelessly 0 
first at happy holid 


n abundance of soap and cleaning J a . 
washed up every dish and utensil ,ru " 


, - *’"“"** “ul oriiv surprised but 
reatly overjoyed at the change in her boy’s 
lanner when, on returning home at eight 
clock that night, he rushed into the 
and greeted her affectionately. 

.Mother,” he exclaimed enthusiastically 
you can t guess 1 I’m to run Uncle Joe 
orey s lunch cart. Been working there all 
mother, what shall I serve?” 
.ell. responded Mrs. Norton her eves 
mming with glad tears, “ my hens are 
ying now, and you may have' fresh eggs 
h f. re - if hey wiI1 cost yon nothing.'” 

‘ ° le n’u proteited James promptly, 
ion shall have the regular market price 
hat egg money is part of your income.” 

reiln n,,dn 'f^ Mrs - Nort °n had pre- 
red home-made bread, pies and doughnuts 
r the next day’s trade. 

Six o’clock the following morning found 
e little car open for btismess with a bill 

fare posted as follows: 

ECG SANDWICHES DOUCHNUTS 


n Agent McKenna 
at style of hand- 
telegraphers as 






« m , 


■/ mm* 
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f Well.” lie r,«s'ponded kindly, “let’s try 
ime of those wonderful cakes that you 
ive advertised in that very plain hand- 


In a moment James placed before the 
traveler a plate containing four deliciously 
browned pancakes—fluffy pancakes .with 
crisp, crackling edges. These the stranger 
flooded with golden syrup, all the while 
questioning the iboy regarding his knowl¬ 
edge if;'.telegraphy, finally learning of his 
unfortunate experience at the depot, and 
f of how he bait happened to take charge of 



The veteran official was favorably ini- 
red with the boy’s frank ejsglsessions, 
:d the letter in a special file, and made 
ral entries in a small notch-'.k, 
le pancakes and coffee served by.James 
ton were winning praise from all \#®‘i 
30k of them. Traveling men and even 
fin employes at the Ov.ensn'd'. lumber 
foresook a large restaurant-uptown 
patronized the cart. Conductor Lahey 
there was nothing like it on the Colum- 


)ne wag of a brakeman went even fur- 
r, for when the boy arrived at the cart 
the morning of the day before C-hrist- 
> he was surprised to see fastened to it 
veil-made and beautifully lettered sign 
which were these words: 


to make good. Take that from an old 
► ■traveler. Hope I’ll see you again.” 

As the kind-hearted stranger departed 
there was a feeling in the boy's throat 
which he found difficult to swallow, for 
these were the first kind words he had re¬ 
ceived from a customer since he had taken 
charge of the cart. 

A moment later a coal-begrimed fireman 
entered the car. 

" Whatcher got to chew, Buddy?” he 
asked. “Wouldn't have come in, but a 
traveling man told me to try. Let’s have 


That afternoon proved t 


lies had written John Tyler, 
of the Coflimbia division, t 
v-found employment and 0] 
tv of fits Soon being able tc 
least paigf' of the trussing; 1 


f food, was prompt and willing, and 
erful that patrons suggested changing 
ime to “ Sunny Jim.” 
ew days preceding New Year’s a rail- f 
ifficial’s private car was switched into 
track in the Overland yards. That 
night James was a trifle surprised to 
distinguished-looking gentleman step 


Money! Money! Money! Money! 

Some Staggering Facts About Uncle Sam’s Great Wealth 

By FRANK J, F. THIEL 
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The New Year’s Duffel Bag 

"Don’t^Fight Your Pack!” Mr. Beard Tells What "Fighting Your Pack” Means and Why 
You Should Avoid It 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


F ellow scouts i New 

Year’s Day, you all 
know, is the time to 
swear off all your bad habits. MM 
Often it seems to make little j 

difference on January the sec- i i 
ond what was sworn off on 
January the first. The swear- IV 
ing off business on New W',., 
Year’s Day is observed by j ' 

as is the fooling of people on M® 
the first of April, or the 
dressing up like ragamuffins jCMt 
on Thanksgiving Day or the 
giving of gifts on Christmas K <\ 
Day or the hanging out of 
the flags on the Fourth of 
July, but I want you Scouts AtY* 
to be mighty careful what -.Ajj 
you swear off, because I shall i f 

expect you to live up to your VTS" 
promise for the rest of the • 

year and not forget Ml the ^ 

next day, that is, because you * 
are Scouts. If your load of g 

resolutions is heavy, do not A 
fight the pack. Do you know M 
what “ fighting your pack ” 
means? I will go into the ” 
subject and explain. 

In all new countries, when 
■we carry a load we say we 
are “packing.” We have 
pack horses and we carry 
packs on our own backs. 

This is so universal that the 
word "carry” is almost for¬ 
gotten in the wilderness; 

there a man will ask you if - 

you won’t “ pack that letter ” M] 
to the settlements for him, , 

and a pioneer woman will ask 
you if you won’t “ please pack a p 
water up from the spring.” Conseqi 
when we say we are “ fighting our 




does not mean setting your load up against cause yi 
a tree and punching it with your fists, but for a Sc 
it means that you are complaining and same, ii 
fretting because the load is heavy and the smoke . 
straps chafe your shoulders. cause yc 

There are two kinds of “ packs,” the tempted 
pack that you carry day after day on a form yc 
long hike, and the pack that you carry don’t gi 
when on a canoe trip and you are com- load an 
pelled to leave the water and carry your straightc 
canoe and duffel overland around some the eye, 
bad rapids or falls. The first named pack Some 
should be as light as possible, for on a which u 
long tramp every pound counts, because the end 
you know that you have to carry it as long carrying 
as you keep going and there is no relief through 
ahead except when you stop for your meals shoulder 
or to camp at night. But the last named age frpl 
pack, the “ portage pack,” the kind that you All 01 
carry around bad pieces of water, may be of them 


load; if the mind is strong, 
you will stagger along under 
a very heavy load. 

Just now your National 
Scout Commissioner is carry¬ 
ing a heavy pack. He must 
get out this Duffel Bag for 
you fellows each month, and 
also one or two stories for 
the New York Sunday Press 
every week, besides which he 
is trying to finish up a couple 
of books. But this he looks 
upon as a “ portage pack,” for 
when the two books are fin¬ 
ished he can get into his 
canoe again and will have 
nothing to do but paddle 
along with his Duffel Bag and 
weekly contributions to the 
New York Press, which, by 
the way, is also publishing a 
page of funny Scout comics, 
intended to help lighten the 
pack which we are all carry- 


' 5Cv ’> Now that you know what a 

* ~ pack is, and what “ fighting a 
pack” means, remember that 
if your studies at school are 
K ! tfard, that’s your pack._ If the 
V work you are doing is hard, 

■ difficult or tiresome, that is 

t your pack. If your boss is 

I cross and exacting, that is 

L your pack. If your parents 

are worried and forget them- 
Sf Selves in their w r orry and 

speak sharply to you, that is 

- your pack. Don’t fight your 

ieard in the pack, remember that you are 

iter woods a , Sc 004 - straighten your 

shoulders, put on your Scout 
of smile and hit the trail like a man ! 
tly, If you find that you are tempted to break 
:k ” the Scout Law, that you are tempted at 
hat times to forget the Scout Oath, that be- 
i 11st cause your playmates use language unfit 
but for a Scout and you are tempted to do the 
and same, if your playmates play craps and 
the smoke cigarettes and laugh at you be- 


“ fight the pack ” meant to perish, so when 
the pack wearied him and the straps rub¬ 
bed the skin off his body he forced him¬ 
self to think of one of the good dinners 
he had at the Camp Fire Club of America, 
of all the jolly stories that the toastmaster 
told, or of the fun he had at some other 
entertainment, and all this time he was 
trudging along and forgetting the pack on 
his back. In this way he learned how not 
to “ fight the pack,” but to FORGET IT. 
He braced himself up, looked at the snow¬ 
capped mountain range ahead, hummed a 
litfle tune and “ mushed ” on over the 
frozen snow at a Scout’s pace. 

The whole North country is sprinkled 
with the bones of the men who fought 
their packs. Our whole country is sprinkled 
with men we call " misfits ” and failures, 
but who are really men who have fought 
their packs. But every post of eminence 
in the United States is occupied by a man 
who forgot his pack; this country was 
built by men who forgot their packs. 
George Washington carried a portage pack 
in weight all through his life, but it was 
a proud burden and he stood straight 
under it. Good old Abe Lincoln had even 
a heavier pack to carry, but in spite of the 
weight of it he always had a pleasant 
Scout smile for everyone, and a merry 
story to send the visitor away smiling. If 
Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton had 
fought their packs we would never have 
heard of them 1 

According to the Indians’ calendar, Jan¬ 
uary is the Moon of Difficulty; according 
to the Scout calendar, it is Pike’s Moon; 
and old Zebulon Pike, after whom Pike’s 
Peak is named, carried his pack without 
complaint. (He was born on February 5, 
1770.) This is also the Wild Goose or 
Cohonk season of the Pioneers and In¬ 
dians, and for us the New Year. So brace 
up, boys! Put on your Scouts’ smile—I 
know you know how *o do it, because I 
have seen you. Whistle " Yankee Doodle,” 
sing your Scout song and make us all 
glad—glad that we are alive, glad that we 
are connected with such a bully bunch of 


Camp in the Snowy Mountains 

Troop 1, Garneill, Mont., had an un¬ 
usually interesting outing the past summer 


your back, because your mind i: 
up by the fact that you k)m$. you 
have to carry that load very far. - 
will end when you reach the wat 
and. strange to say, fellow Sci 
mind has as much to do with car 
load as the body. If the mind 
you will fall helpless even under 


’ the tempted to join them, these temptations 
on a form your pack; don’t fight your pack, 
carry don’t give in and fall down under your 
com- load and whimper like a “ sissy,” but 
your straighten up. look the world straight in 
some the eye, and hit the trail like a man 1 
pack Some of us are carrying portage packs 
on a which we can dump off our shoulders at 
cause the end of the “carry.” some of us are 
long carrying hiking packs which we must carry 
relief through life and can never dump from our 
neals shoulders until we cross The Grand Port- 
amed age from which no voyaguers ever return, 
t you All our packs vary in weight, but none 
ly be of them are easy to carry if we fret and 
upon fume and complain under the load. Bel- 
ioyed more Browne, a great friend of the Boy 
11 not Scouts, wilderness man, climber of Mt. 
work McKinley, explorer, hunter and naturalist, 
igain, will bear to his grave the marks on his 
, the body made by the straps of the pack he 
g the carried over the frozen Northland. When 
■s up. I asked Belmore how he carried the load 
small he replied that he soon found that to 




made the trip on saddle horses, and the 
trail led them across dangerous trails and 
through almost impenetrable forest and 
jungle. After six hours of hard work the 
boys reached the crest of the range, from 
where they could see six different towns 
and eight different mountain ranges, in¬ 
cluding the lofty peaks in Yellowstone 
National Park, 125 miles away. Although 
it was mid-summer, the boys passed snow¬ 
banks fifteen feet deep. 
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With the Boy Scouts of America 


Stories of Especial Interest to All, From Tenderfoot to 
Eagle Scout 

(Other Scout News on Pages 20 and 21.) 


how to Become a Scout 

LI OW can I join the Scouts? Hundreds 
1 1 of boys ask this question every day. 

If you want to become a Scout, the first 
thing for you to, do is to find out whether 
or not there is a troop organized in your 
town or city. If there is, yoti. should call 
on the Scoutmaster ol the tro<aj». and apply 
for admission. The Scoutmaster would 
then tell you just what you would have to 
do to become a member. 

If you live in a large city- where there is 
a Scout Commissioner .Scout Executive 
—and nearly every large city has one—it 
would be better for you to apply to him. 
He will teil you which troop it would be 
best for you to iqtirt—»t Dossiblv lie will 
help you organize a troop ot your own. 

But if there is nu scout organization in 
your town your problem is entirely differ¬ 
ent, for you must have a troop organized. 
The first thing to do is to get a copy of 
the official “Handbook for Boifs.” You 
may be able to buy one at your local book¬ 
store. but if not you can get one from 
National Headquarters for 25 cents. Read 
this book carefully until you Istjdiv just 
what a Scout is expected to do. 

Next you must talk things over with your 
boy friends and get them interested too. 
When you have enough boys to form a 
patrol—that is at least eight boy$—-yah are 
ready to organize. 

Your next problem is to get a Scout¬ 
master. He must be a man whose good 
character will be vouched for by others. If 
you have not alreaikf found a man who is 
willing to take charge, you must find one, 
for you can not become Scouts until you 
have a man at the head of your troop. Try 
all your fathers and brothers and see if one 
of them will not consent toM you out. If 
none of them will do this, pick out some 
other man you know, and try to get him 
interested. Send his name to the Scout- , 
masters’ Department at National Head¬ 
quarters and ask them to write to him. In 
the meantime, go ahead with, your work 
and show your man that you mean busi¬ 
ness. And don’t quit! If you keep trying 
long enough you will finally get a Scout¬ 
master. 

When you have your Scoutmaster then 
you are ready to join the Scouts. Your 1 .; 
Scoutmaster will apply to headquarters for 
registration blanks, he will send in your 
fees, which are 25 cents a year for each 
Scout, and your names will be officially en¬ 
rolled with those of the tens of thousands 
of other boys who are members of the great 
organization. You will then receive an offi¬ 
cial certificate, and be entitled to wear the 
official badges and unifo'cijj and will be in 
position to begin your progress in this Scout 
game and advance from Tenderfoot up 
through the various degrees, possibly even 


Distinguished Scouts 


EAGLE SCOUTS. 

To will the Silver Eagle these First Class Scouts 
have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. It is the 
highest honor given for winning Merit Badges. 

W’ilbur H. Collier, Baltimore, Md. 

William Saunders, $. M., Bala, Pa. 

D. Wantland, Denver. Col. 

George Sheriff, Washington, D. C. 

STAR SCOUTS. 

To win the Star Scout Badge these First Class 
Scouts have qualified for Merit Badges in first 
ud, athletics, life saving, personal health and 
jublic health and any five others in addition. 

George Embree, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Oscar Clauder, Bridgeport, Conn. 

I oul number of Merit Badges issued, 


becoming an Eagle Scout, and thus reach¬ 
ing the highest rank in the organization. 

The important thing is to get a good 
Scoutmaster, so keep your eyes open Ip# 
the right man to direct your troop. 


Watch For This Boy 


A Merit Badge Question 

Being a First-Class Scout my chief de¬ 
sire has been to become the first Eagle 
Scout in this city. So far I have managed 
to pass satisfactorily nineteen Merit Badges 
and have entered upon Pioneering which I 
have completed with the exception of the 
first question, which requires a Scout to 
fell in a prescribed direction a 9-inch 

1 am writing you with the purpose of 
finding out whether the felling of such a 
tree is not a direct violation of our Scout 
Law number six, also if it would not be 
just as sufficient to demonstrate what cut 
to take or write a statement on how to fell 
a tree. As far as I am informed there are 
approximately 500,000 Scouts in the United 
States. Can you imagine what a 
dous destruction of trees would result it 
each of these boys were possessed with a 
desire to fell one tree apiece? In all my 
years of service, this being the sixth, I have 
always been opposed to the wilful destruc¬ 
tion of trees. Kindly inform me what 

Thanking you for giving this matter 
your prompt attention, I remain. 

George Salak, Racine, Wis. 


All Boy Scouts are asked to be on the 
lookout for Scout Robert Kirkpatrick, who 
left his home at 
\ 321 West 83rd 

k York City, on 
■ September 9. 
B and has not 

Scout Kirkpat- 

ber of Troop 3. 
New York City, 
of which Syl¬ 
vester E. Me- 



ROBERT KIRKPATRICK ( 

light hair, blue eyes and rather large front 
teeth. Robert’s father asks that in case he 
should happen to read this notice, that he 
will write to his mother and let her know 
that he is well, as she is very much worried. 


His Good Turn. 

^ Boy: “Miss Jones, you are very beauti- 

Lady : “ Thank you, Bobbie.” 

Boy: “ Oh, that’s all right. Us Boy 
Scouts have to do one kind "act every day.” 
—Hans Ramthun. Michigan City, Ind. 


For the benefit of other Scouts who may 
be puzzled with the same problem, it is 
announced that the Committee on Badges 
Awards have already had this matter un¬ 
der consideration and the test as now re¬ 
quired omits this item. 

Extinguish Forest Fire 

A forest fire in the mountains near Forty 
Fort, Pa., was discovered by the Boy 
Scouts, who immediately rounded up their 
membership and hurried to the scene of 
the blaze. Within forty minutes the fire 
had been extinguished. 

The Forty Fort Scouts are always on the 
lookout for forest fires and they have a 
regular system which they follow in this 
emergency. The boy who discovers the 
fire notifies the Scoutmaster, and he in turn 
calls up the other members of the troop 
by telephone. 

Detroit Scouts Receive First Aid Kits 

The city of Detroit, Mich., .^..-recogni¬ 
tion of the services of the Boy Scouts of 
that city rendered during the National En¬ 
campment of the Grand Army of the Re¬ 
public, held early in September, has pre¬ 
sented every troop in the city with a first- 
aid kit. The kits contain all the essen¬ 
tials for first-aid work and are of excel¬ 
lent quality and workmanship. On them is 
printed an acknowledgment of the services 
of the Scouts during the G. A. R. reunion. 
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Our Lonesome Corner 



Letters Exchanged, Through “Boys’ Life,” by Many Boys in Many 
States and Many Lands 






LocKrORT, N. Y.—On Thanksgiving Day the Boy porti 
Scouts of Trrop 2 distributed twenty baskets of pro- off t 
visions to poor families in that city. These baskets quite 
were contributed bv a society of the First Pres- of tt 










YOUR CAMP 
SUMMER OF 1915 

In six short months summer will be here. Your 
troop will then want to spend one or two weeks camp¬ 
ing. Will you have the necessary money? 

This Troop is Going Camping 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Ctirtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sirs —Your Troop Finance Plan, which 
taken up by our troop a few months ago, has been a 
great success, bince the return of our troop from last 
summer's short camp it has been the aim of the boys to 
devise some way bv which they might earn a bigger and 
better camp the next year. Your Finance Plan seemed 
justi^pt thing, and it Ija'S been taken up and pushed 
alon|f with a spirit which only boys, can show when they 
. ‘want to do a tiling. 

The effect of the boys' work was shown when our 
Treasurer read his report at the last meeting,' showing 
a sum of $30.4$ ioc the good. The boys have adopted 


Do you want money for uniforms, camping equip¬ 
ment or anything your troop requires? Our Troop 
Finance Plan, which more than 250 troops have ac¬ 
cepted, will provide the capital. 

OUR OFFER IS MADE TO SCOUTMASTERS 
ONLY 

For full particulars, write today to 

Troop Finance Section 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


restate i°n bt tbe ln Un!o^ 
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Presto Electric 
HAND LAMP 


Toothache 

Gum 


\ THE BEST MEDIUM PRICED 
AGENTS' ARTICLE 

I EVER CONCEIVED 


Metal Specialties Mfg. Co. 
I chic ago."III. ’ 
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STAMPS FROM 100 
COUNTRIES 

H ERE'S a chance to round 
out your collection in 
nice shape. 100 postage 
stamps—each one from a dif¬ 
ferent country, including Boli¬ 
via, Bosnia, Brazil, Columbian 
Republic, etc. Price 50c post 
free. 



SCOTT STAMP AM) COIN CO. 

127 Madison Ave., Dept. 0., New York 



chaso. Refer,-nee necessary. 

Mrs. L. W. Kellogg. Dept S. West Hartlord. font]. 
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Lightning Changes in Mexican Stamps 

By FRANK L. COES 


T HE War of the Ten Nations with all 
of its stupendous movements of 
troops and its desperate battles has 
nearly caused us to forget that there is 
another war going on very close to us. 
But this war near at home is causing 
changes in stamp issues just as interesting 
to stamp enthusiasts as those I told you 
about last month. 

There is a nice little family row going 
on down in Mexico and stamps of alt 
kinds are being overprinted first by one 
faction and then by another, much to the 
disgust of the collector who had Mexico 
all fixed up in his albums and felt satis¬ 
fied that there was one country, at least, 
that he had well in hand. 

General Villa may not be a stamp col¬ 
lector, but he knows that new stamps sell 
well and that he can dispose of the ones 
that are not used as postage to someone 
who will sell them to collectors. 



There have been so many issues in Mex- 
o that it is impossible to name them all, 
mitgb all of them are interesting. General 
Villa, when he got con¬ 
trol of the State of 
Sonora, issued a series. 
After that there was the 
j Ejercito (Army) Con- 
stitucionalista issue of 
special revenue stamps 
to raise money. Later, 
when the Constitucional- 
ists won territory out¬ 
side of Sonora, they be¬ 
gan using the Army 
s'amps for postage. 

This year the Consti- 
ticionalists brought out 
sue. All are lithographed 
peculiar colors. 

Last April when the Constitucionalist 
leaders met at Juarez there was a fete day 
and celebration of the victory won over 
the Federals at Torreon. For this occa- 
ion special stamps were issued and over¬ 
printed “Victoria de Torreon, April 2, 
1914.” 


The list of Mexico stamps has been fur¬ 
ther lengthened by the overprinting of 
mar.y of the old issues with the letters 
G. C. M., which means “ Constitucionalist 
Government of Mexico.” 

By tracing the stamp issues it is 
possible to trace the Governmental changes 
of most nations. Let’s continue with 
Mexico as an example. The Republi¬ 
can issues of 1856 are rather hard 

to net. Next come the issues during the 
years when Mexico was an empire, from 
18(14 to 1868. Some of these stamps Will 
be easy to obtain and a few reprints and 
counterfeits will make the hunting good. 
Next come the Republican issues from 

18l>8 to 1910. These are easy to obtain 
and easier to place and there is a world 
of information in them. The first issues 
of the last Republic bear the portrait of 
Hidalgo as do the official series. Do 

yon know anything about him or Benito 
Juarez, who appears on the 1879 issue? 
Then the issue of 1899 to 1903 is a regu¬ 
lar picture gallery. The two low issues 
have portraits of women on them, Josefa 
Ortiz and Leona Vicario. Following them 
are portraits of Rayon, Aldama, Hidalgo, 
Allende, Gonzalez and Abasolo. Another 
interesting thing about these stamps is the 




fact that they were printed in London. 

It is really remarkable how much in¬ 
formation a bright boy can dig out of the 
stamp issues of our own continent, and 
if people knew more of Mexico and its 
people and its troubles the United States 
would be better liked by our neighbors 
across the Rio Grande. 


Speaking of information and stamps re¬ 
minds me of a method a friend of mine 
in Birmingham, England, has used to teach 
his boy geography. This man believes that 
his boy will learn geography quicker by 
means of a stamp collection than in any 
other way. Here is how he does it. He 
gives the boy a library globe, a stamp 
catalog, a blank book and an envelope filled 
with stamps. The boy works from the 
catalog, finds the country from which the 
stamp came, and then locates it on the 
globe, afterward putting it under the 
proper continental heading. 

In this way this little chap learned geog¬ 
raphy, spelling and some arithmetic from 
his stamps. The whole thing appealed to 
the boy and seemed to him like a game, 
because he could go to his father’s office, 
bring home the accumulated stamps and 
enjoy the search a new one caused him. I 
think he must be a Boy Scout now, for 
when I saw him it was his dearest wish 
to join the organization, and he is now the 
right age. I have told you this because I 
want you to realize that even the cheap 
current stamps have something in them 
that will help us to learn something of the 
countries from which they come. 

There are postage stamps valued at 
$5,000 each. There are some that you 
can get 5,000 of for a dollar, but after the 
tllrns of color, issue, face value, country 
and the lesser items of paper and per¬ 
foration are gone through you can learn 
about as much from the cheap stamps as 
you can from the expensive ones. 

Last month, you remember, I told you 
about the German stamps which have been 
overprinted “ Belgien.” And now England 
is getting even with German colonial issues 
iff German colonies which have been con¬ 
quered by the British. These issues have 
been overprinted with the letters “ G. R. I." 
This does not mean “ George Really Is ” 
as the kid in the reform school said, but 
“ George King and Emperor.” The “ R.” 
comes from the Latin word “Rex” mean¬ 
ing king, and the “ I,” comes from the 
Latin word “Imperator” meaning emperor. 
Inasmuch as the German colonies are prac¬ 
tically cut off from the Fatherland by Eng¬ 
land's powerful fleet it is more than likely 
that other of these colonies will fall into 
the hands of the British. It will be in¬ 
teresting to assemble the list of German 
colonies and watch the change from Ger¬ 
man to English administration. You can 
save a few pages for these chance changes 
in your book, and later correct them in 
your catalog. 

(Concluded on following page.) 
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Beech-Nut 1 

Peanut Butter 


Now give me a Scout who is always | 
cheerful, a Scout who thinks it's a joke 
when his tent blows down at 3 A. M. and 
his blankets get soaked with rain; one of 
those Scouts who makes the most of every 
situation, who, instead of saying " what’s 
'the use” when something goes wrong, 
starts right in to “ save the pieces ”—a 
Scout who can’t be downed by discourage¬ 
ments. All right, Scout Parkhurst, you’ll 




C OME on in, fellows, and warm your : 
“ mitts ” by this open fire. It’s pretty < 
cold out to-day, isn't it? I’ll bet 1 
some of you fellows have been here before; 
your faces look familiar. There’s Scout 
Cast’ over there, for instance. Glad to see 
you, Mike; how’s everything out in La 
Crosse Wis.? And here’s Carl Bissett, of 
Washington, X. J. How are your plans 
working out for that hike to Washington, 
D. C.? 

Are you all here? All right, then shut 


And now let's see what’s in the question 
hole. Hello! here’s a letter from Scout 
Frank Parater, of Richmond, Va. 

" Dear Mr. Cave Dweller: . . 

“Your talk on good turns was dandy. It is 1T J 
the same class with Dan Beard’s and Chief scout 


Lightning Changes in Stamps 

A Scout in Wisconsin wrote me that he 
knew the names of the peaks shown on 
the New_ Zealand stamps and his letter 
showed him to be a careful reader. When 
I answered him I suggested a new idea 
for his “good turn” list. I always make 
it a practice to send tny young friends who 
are shut in, or convalescent, something to 
amuse them. I have found that a package 
of loose stamps, an old catalog, a blank 
book or a small album, and an envelope 
of stamp stickers will jielp them to pass 
many hours that woulcT otherwise be very I 


Loves Beech-Nut Pea 
nut Butter as much as bij 
brother and sister do. because of it' 


HE DETROIT PHILATELIST 
Contains Hundrads of Stamp Bar rains. 

Try tbeae at 3 cents each postpaid—all dif- 


MILLARD CO., 327 W. Ftrry At«., Dstrott, 1 


t the number is larg 
lout them is that t 
last longer than the 


op! For the love of Mike! good quality “ peelabl 


ipy their attention, 
stamp folks to us< 
re that they have i 
; hinge ” and a pail 


e | different STAMPS. Including C 

IHSEgiH IVTisfii C^II war, Japan, Argen 
A 1 CSjH etc., large Price Liat and sample New 
r land Stamp Monthly only 60. Flneat appi 

v 172* ■beets. 50% discount. 

“ MF.W FNOT.ANIl STAMP CO. 


I’ll just tackle the first question a 


Well, just between you and me and the 
pump-handle, Scouts, “ there ain’t no such i 
animal.” All of us are good Scouts in i 
some respects and bum Scouts in others. 
None of us are good Scouts in every re- : 
spect—even if our mothers do think so. i 
We all have some strong points and some 


as talking about stamps not long age 
;chool-roorn, and a little girl came tc 
ith a stieker that I could not place 
said her father had promised her : 
album if she would place the con 
of a packet he had brought her fron 
The one that puzzled her was ; 
an Local Post stamp, and that stam[ 
ic in a way of making a collector 
ese Local Stamps, or Zemstvos, a: 
Russian friends would eall them, 
my collection is one of a very fev 


AFRICAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN,STAMPS 

These attractive stamps are a good purchase and 
I will send fine selections on approval if you will 
semi your father’s or Scoutmaster's name for refer 
ence. Premium to each new applicant. 

FRED S. MARTIN Box C 30 Grccne.JN. Y 


MEXICO (Postage 2' 


If there were such a thing as an ideal of these Local Stamps, or Zemstvos, as 
Scout I’d like to stand him up here in our Russian friends would eall them. I 
front of you fellows and show him off. think my collection is one of a very few 
But since there isn’t any such Scout I in this country, perhaps the only large 
guess we’ll have to make one. f @ue, and it started from a little Miss in 

First, I want a well-built fellow, one trouble. You can never tell what the re- 
with a deep chest and long, firm muscles, suit of a start in stamps will be. _ 
one who is strong, quick and graceful, a Perhaps some of you need assistance as 
fellow with sound teeth, clear eyes and no she did, and I'll do.my best to help, but I j 
cigarette stains on his fingers. All right, hope you won’t bring anything that will ^ 
Jones, I guess you’ll do. start me on a new collection, because the 

Now I want a fellow who is always neat war is keeping me pretty busy. < 
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Such a Scout can't help being courteous, 
for true courtesy is nothing but thought¬ 
fulness for the feelings and respect 
for the rights of others. Who's the kind¬ 
est Scout you know? Scout Lincoln, you 
say? All right, Scout Lincoln, step up. 

And now there is one more kind of 
' Scout I want—a Scout with a good " bean,” 

I one who grasps the meaning and signifi¬ 
cance of a situation quickly, one who thinks 
raoidly and reasons accurately, a Scout 
V with an alert, keen mind. Scout Calhoun, 
over there, just about fills the bill. 

Now, then, let’s see what we’ve got. 
Here’s “Husky” Jones and “Orderly” 
Burnett and “Peppy” Tousley and 
“ Cheerful ” Parkhurst and “ Courteous I 
Lincoln and “ Brainy ” Calhoun. Let’s take 
Burnett’s neatness. Tousley’s “ pep,” Park- 
hurst’s courtesy and Calhoun's brains, and 
dump them all into Jones’ fine physique. 

That will make “some” Scout, won’t it? 
But he isn’t an ideal Scout yet. He is 
something like a new automobile, strong, 
neat, _ able to do things, and full of 
gasoline or “pep.” But that automobile 
won't go until a spark sets the motor run¬ 
ning. And so this Scout we’ve made 
won't be an ideal Scout until a spark sets 
|pita going. This spark is Scout spirit. 

Scout spirit cannot be analyzed and de¬ 
scribed like these other qualities can. but 
it is the most essential one of them all. I 
can’t tell you what this spirit is, but I can 
tell you some things it does. It makes a 
1 tallow proud of the fact that he's a Scout; 
it makes him anxious to make the right kind 
of man of himself and eager to be of serv¬ 
ice to others. Spirit is the thing that helps ; 
a fellow to get deep enjoyment out of his 
Scont work instead of simply “having a 

Those of you Scouts who have this spirit 
will know what I mean, but those of you 
who haven’t got%it may think the Cave 
Scout is “ bughouse.” 

But those of you who haven’t got the 
true Scout spirit will catch it sure as 
sJjootin’ if you do your level best to live up 
to the Scout Law. 

And now we mustn’t feel discouraged 
because we can’t ever become ideal Scouts. 
The thing for us to do is to keep the quali¬ 
ties of an ideal Scout constantly in mind 
1 and work like sixty to come as near to 
being ideal Scouts as we can. If we do 
, that nobody will have any kick coming— 

| That looks like a reasonable program 
I to the Cave Scout. What do you fellows 
' think about it? 


Scouting With Daniel Boone 

(Continued from page 9.) 
would require three days or more. In 
Peleg’s little band was Sam Oliver. Sam 
now was plainly showing the effects of the 
passing years. He was suffering from 
rheumatism and exposure through the 
many winters. He was still sensitive, 
however, concerning his physical strength 
and skill, and refused to listen to any sug¬ 
gestion that he was not in condition to ac¬ 
company the younger men on their way to 
the meeting place of the army. 

“ Peleg,” said Sam Oliver when the party, 
all mounted now. had set forth on their 
expedition, “ I know a little Indian town 
about seventy-five miles from here where 
we can get some horses.” 

“ Is it on our way? ” 

“ It is not far from the river. If we can 
get a dozen or more horses it will make 
the heart of Colonel Clark rejoice.” 

Late on the following afternoon, when 
his friends halted. Sam Oliver donned his 
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Indian garb. In Ills disguise was 

scarcely to be distinguished from one of 
the warriors. 

•' I have learned the lingo, too," he said 
laughingly. " A good many times I have 
been right in their villages and no one 
has suspected that 1 was a white man," 'jl 

Advanc ng with ifir-ge of his companions 
and leaving Peleg and the remainder of 
the party behind to await their returniyj 
Sam stealthily began to make his way 
toward the little Indian village, which he 
said was situated only a few yards dis¬ 
tant from the spot where a halt had been 

True to his wortSI SamXyiis absent only 
two hours. His approach \tas heard by 
•'’Ills waiting companions long before the 
hunter could he seen. It was plain, .'tpdf; 
that he had been successful. The noise of 
snapping branches and an occasional 
whinny indicated that Sam was not re¬ 
turning empty handed. 

"Did 1 not tell you what I would do?” 
boasted the hunter when he returned. " I 
said I wanted a dozen horses. 1 have 
six, so that I am only half as happy as I 
ought to me.” 

" You are happier hefty than $ou Will 
soon he again,” retorted Peleg, " unless 
we leave jjiff part of tl^Spountry right 

Even Sam acknowledged the serious¬ 
ness of their situation, and the men pushed 
forward rapidly. 

When night fell they selected for their 
camp a spot on the bend of a little stream. 
Two of the men were assigned positions in 
the rear of the t'&flfs to be on watch for 
any pursuing Indians. There was no fear 
of an attack from the opposite side o'^i^ 

»VAt midnight the guard was relieved, and 
as it was Peleg’s turn to take the position, 
he said quietly, " 1 can do this alone. Ah 
the rest of you turn in and get your sleep.” 

The night passed without alarm, hut 
when the first faint streaks of the dawn 
appeared Peleg. taking a little bucket, ad¬ 
vanced to the brook to secure some fun- 1 
ning water. 

When Peleg returned to the camp he 
was startled when §»• discovered by the 
dim light that the water in his bucket was 
muddy. There could he but one explana¬ 
tion, and the young scout hastily aroused 
his companions. 

“ The brook was not muddy last night, 
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but it is now,” said the young eader. “ To 
my mind, that shows that we are being 
followed and the Indians are coming down 
the stream to creep close to us.” 

After scouting around the camp for 
some distance the men became convinced 
that no Indians were near them. The 
stream might have been muddied by any 
one of halt a dozen other means. P. 
ably a ’coon had been the guilty party. So 
fhey lay down again to rest, as they knew 
:hey had a strenuous day ahead. 

And yet, all unknown to the little body 
of settlers a band of twelve warriors had 
been stealthily approaching them in the 
very manner Peleg had suspected. Their 
noiseless footsteps had now brought them 
within a few yards of the camp. Only the 
coming of the morning was required to 
enable them to attack. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

T HE first light of the rising sun had 
appeared when the crouching In¬ 
dians together fired upon the silent 
little camp. 

The settlers were taken completely by 
surprise, and without stopping to return 
the fire they leaped to their feet and fled 
from the spot. 

There had been no time for plans to be 
made, and consequently every man fled 
by himself. 

Peleg, who was fully dressed and bet¬ 
ter equipped than his friends for flight, 
still grasping Singing Susan in his hand, 
suddenly fell as he ran along the border 
of a swamp which he had not noticed 
before. 

In a moment the warriors swept past 
him, all apparently believing that the 
young scout had been shot and that his 
scalp might be secured when they returned. 

Waiting only until the howling band had 
passed him, Peleg quickly made his es¬ 
cape. Ignoring his sorry plight, he sped 
swiftly back in the direction of the camp, 
hoping to secure one of the stolen horses. 
When he arrived, however, his disappoint¬ 
ment was keen when he found that not one 
of the horses was still there. 

Exerting himself to the utmost, Peleg 
darted instantly into the forest and ran 
swiftly in the direction of the meeting 
place which Colonel Clark had selected. 

Several hours elapsed before the young 
scout arrived at the bank of the river. 
Before night fell three of his recent com¬ 
panions also came, but Sam Oliver was 
not of their number. 

Soon after Peleg’s arrival the announce¬ 
ment was made that the men would depart 
for the rendezvous at once. There was a suf¬ 
ficient number of horses in the camp to 
provide one for Peleg and for others who 
had come on foot. 

Just previous to the departure the great 
Scout explained to Peleg, “We are not 
far now from one of the largest villages 
of the Indians. It may be that we shall 
come to it hefdfe morning.” 

The following morning dawned and still 
no signs of the first of the Indian villages 
had been seen. Stranger still, not a sign 
of a warrior had been discovered through¬ 
out the night nor had any been seen when 
several hours of the new day had passed. 
Whether or not the men had been in¬ 
formed of the approach of their enemies 
was not known. 

Peleg and the great Scout were in the 
front lines, when suddenly on the opposite 
shore of a large pond they discovered a 
solitary Indian. The warrior was standing 
almost as motionless as the near-by trees 


as he gazed steadily at his approaching 
enemies. 

Suddenly he turned and fled into the 
forest, unmindful of the few scattered 
shots which were fired. 

"Who was that?” whispered Peleg ex¬ 
citedly to Daniel Boone. 

“It was Henry.” 

“ 1 believe it was,” declared Peleg ex¬ 
citedly. “What will he do now?” 

’ He will give the alarm to the village 
We are not more than a mile from it now, 
and he will be there long before our 
horses can carry us over ^uch ground as 
we have had for the past few miles.” 

The words of the great Scout were ful¬ 
filled when the force drew near the Indian 
village. Not one of its inhabitants was to 
be seen. The fires were still smouldering 
and even the meat which was being roast¬ 
ed and the corn that was still boiling in the 
kettles had been abandoned in the precipi¬ 
tate flight of the Indians. 

The discovery of the food was perhaps 
as welcome to the hungry men as would 
have been the sight of their foes. At all 
events, a halt was made and such food as 
could be obtained was speedily allotted. 

In a brief time fires were started m the 
various sections of the village, and in less 
than an hour the men departed, leaving 
behind them only the smoking embers of 
what a brief time before had been a pros¬ 
perous village of the redmen. 

Colonel Clark now urged his men for¬ 
ward with increasing speed. At times the 
force was divided and the task of burn¬ 
ing certain villages was assigned to the 
different bands. 

Village after village soon was burned to 
the ground. The rich fields of corn were 
left in ruins. The pioneers were deter¬ 
mined to rid themselves once and for all of 
further possibilities of attacks by the un¬ 
yielding Shawnees. 

Apparently the alarm over the advance 
of Colonel Rogers had spread through¬ 
out the entire region, and with one accord 
the redmen abandoned their homes and 
fled into the wilderness beyond. 

When the attacking forces at last dis¬ 
banded and the men returned to their 
homes Daniel Boone and Peleg Barnes 
went back with their friends into Ken¬ 
tucky. The warfare with the Indians was 
ended. The Kentucky homes were now 
free from the attacks of the Shawnees or 
Cherokees. 

Peleg was no longer a boy. The years 
that had passed in the pioneer days had 
made of him a man. He now had his own 
home and a tract of land adjoining that 
of his great friend, Daniel Boone. 

Not a word was heard concerning 
Henry. There were occasional vague re¬ 
ports of the presence of a white man 
among the Shawnees, but whether or not 
this referred to the white Shawnee was 
never known. 

As for Daniel Boone himself, it seemed 
for a time as if the days of his peril were 
ended. The region which he had opened 
up for the incoming people had now be¬ 
come settled. The sound of the axe was 
heard more frequently than the rifle. 
Prosperity smiled upon the efforts of the 
sturdy settlers, and the steadily advancing 
civilization and the spread of education 
wrought wonders among the people. 

In the diary of Daniel Boone there oc¬ 
curs the following: 

“ Two darling sons and a brother I have 
lost by savage hands, which have also 
taken from me forty valuable horses and 
abundance of cattle. Many dark and 
sleepless nights have I spent separated 
from the cheerful society of man. scorched 
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pression in useless words. Quietly he 
went back to the bank of the Delaware 
. where he had been born, and then went on 
to Virginia, and on the borders of the 
great Kanawha he dwelt for five years in 
the woods with his dogs and gun. 

Meanwhile his son and a brother hadj 
1 gone out into the remote and almost un¬ 
known land beyond the Mississippi River. 
T®| reports and appeals were so strong 
! that at last, when this great Sspttt was 
sixty years of age, once more, accompanied 
] by his fa’thful wife, he journeyed away 
front civilization and went to join his 
friends iif.fjte far-away wilderness. 

■ of the great Scout, however, 

was so well known and his character was 
so much beloved that the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernor at once made him a present of 
eighty-five hundred acres of land in what 
is now in the State of Missouri. 

| Here the great Scesfiiff.lfefl measure re¬ 
newed the scenes of his early life. But all 
the time he had been working quietly and 
saving the money which he received from 
his crops and his furs, until he had an 
jwfiount sufficient to enable him to return 
to Kentucky. There lie looked up every 
man to whom he oweiJ.Miy money through 
the loss that had come to them by his in¬ 
ability to retain''firs land ipjjjdife region llgi 
had loved. It was not long, as has been 
said, however, before “he went back to 
Missouri, his heart lighter and also his 
pocketbook.” 

When the ScoifiBfeu seventy-five years 
of age lie still was a great hunter. 
Friendly with many of the Indians in the 
region, he paddled in his light canoe over 
the creeks and the little streams in the 
new territory, and it is sahl that even along 
the banks of the great Missouri River he 
set many flHis traps for beaver. 

As long as the Spanish and French were 
in control of the Missouri country Boone 
continued to hold his land safely; but 
when Napoleon sold the vast territory to 
I the United States once more Boone suf¬ 
fered a heavy loss, for ijj»jjown govern¬ 
ment refused to recognize claim to 

any part of the region. It seemed almost 
as if the clos’ng days of .tll^ great Scout 
-■. ere to end in darkness. 

Through Ills -friends Daniel Boone now.Y 
appealed to the Legislature of Kentucky t^y 
see that justice was done him. Eager to 
recognize the services of the men who had 
done so much for their State, the Legis¬ 
lature of Kentucky urged Congress to d^l 
justice to the white-haired old Scout. 
After some delay the petition was granted 
and a gift of eljjlS hundred and fifty 
acres of land was votecl to Daniel Boone. 

It was in December, 1813, when Daniel 
Boone received the word of this gift, but 
jrwt relief and pleasure were in part less¬ 
ened by the death of his wife. Selecting a 
choice spot that overlooked the river for 
her grave, the old Scout said that when 
he too should he wished to be buried 
beside her. 

Seven years later, when he was eighty- 
five years eld. the wish of Daniel Boone 

Missouri, however, was not to be the 
last resiStt place of the famous old Scout 
and his wife. A quarter of a century later 
the Legislature of Kentucky requested 
the children of Boone to permit the peo- 
.:%% of the State for which he had done so 
much to bring the bodies of the great 
Scout and lrs wife to Frankfort. Ky. 

Today mi a beautiful site overlooking 

banks of the Kentucky River, and also 
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James liftJg suspected that he had served 
John Tjler. superintendent of the Columbia 
division, and that very soon he was to have 
further dealings with this railroad official. 

( In the iast night of the year James 
called at the Overland railroad station. 
Agent McKenna welcomed him cordially, 
and even I’eggy. a black water spaniel who 
made her home there, wagged her tail joy¬ 
fully when the boy patted her head. The 
little dog had not forgotten how James. 

" ailring his brief employment at the depot, 
had always given her a part of his micfS; 
r.igkl lunch. 

“ Well, Jim." declared the agent after a 
brief chat with his voting visitor, “ I've ran¬ 
sacked every nook in this old shack for that 
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graph and ticket office, waiting-room, bag¬ 
gage-shed and living quarters for the agent. 

I.ate that afternoon workmen began tear¬ 
ing down the two-room building that for 
ten years had served Overland as a depot. 
As fast as the lumber was separated it was 
loaded onto a flat car. As the last boards 
were being ripped up from the telegraph 
office floor Agent McKenna, who stood near 
by. suddenly caught side of Peggy, the 
water spaniel, lying under one end of the 
flooring. Curious to examine her strange 
quarters, he pried up a board, knelt close 
to the ground, and there in a snug little bed 
discovered three squirming black puppies. 
Near one of them a familiar inscription and 
seal attracted the agent’s keen eye, and, 
lifting up the wee animal, he found the 
larger part of the envelope, together with 
the five $20 gold pieces which had been 
spirited away from James Norton on the 
night of December 18. Peggy had inno¬ 
cently carried away the money. 

“ Peggy, Peggy,” scolded the old rail¬ 
roader, ' you don’t know the sorrow you’ve 
caused.” 

So repentant did the little dog appear that 
the agent smiled his forgiveness, patted her 
head, then rushed to the telegraph key and 
entered into a wire conversation with the 
division superintendent. 

At this same hour James Norton was be¬ 
ing welcomed at the cottage of Uncle Joe 
Storey—his first' visit there since he had 
taken charge of the lunch cart. 

“ Yes, Jimmy,” declared Uncle Joe after 
an exchange of New Year’s greetings, 
"Jane’s health is so greatly improved that 
I hope to resume duty at the cart. Tell us 
how you’ve made out, my boy.” 

For reply James handed the veteran a 
roll of crisp $10 bills. 

"Sixty dollars! Why, Jimmy! Surely 
this isn’t all clear? ” 

“ Everything has been paid for,” 
answered the boy proudly, “ except my 
services. I hardly know what they’re 
worth.” 

" Worth! Why, my boy, it’s you that 
saved my little business. I’ve been hearing 
good reports about you every day. You 
didn’t know it, but the other night I took 
my duplicate key and walked into the car. 
Clean ! Why, the sight was good to my old 
eyes. Jimmy, here’s $30. That’s not all. 
You shall continue to help me by running 
the car after school hours, keeping all you 
make during those periods. The sign— 
Pancake Jim —shall remain. That name 
stands for well-earned success.” 

“ Then I can finish high school after all, 
Uncle Joe. Oh, I must run and tell 
mother! ” 

Scarcely had the boy stepped out of the 
door when he was met by Agent McKenna. 
Both re-entered Uncle Joe Storey’s cottage, 
and there, for the first time. James heard 
the story of how the agent had found the 
lost money with Peggy’s family under the 
depot, how he had reported it to the super¬ 
intendent. then sought James at the lunch 
cart, and, finding it closed, had traced him 

" Hereafter,” advised the old railroader, 
" keep a tight hold on money packages. 
Don’t lay them on platforms for dogs to 
carry off. Now, listen to this message: 

“‘To Pancake Jim.— Happy New Yearl 
While I dislike checking the career of a 
competent lunch cart manager, yet if you 
still think of following railroad work we’ll 
give you another trial on the Columbia 
division next summer. 

“‘John Tyler, Superintendent, 

“ ‘ Columbia Division, North Pacific Rail- 
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Moonshiners in the Jungle 

(Continued from page 4.) 
act of laying an armful of brush down 
among the cane. 

Before he could look up and see me I 
had dodged back out of view again. But 
directly I heard him humming, coming 
toward me, and I hustled back up through 
the patch. 

I crossed the bit of cleared space be¬ 
tween the cane patch and the log shack, 
around which I started to make my way, 
when my ear caught the sound of Uncle 
Bill’s jew’s-harp, playing “Old Dan 
Tucker.” 

I turned back, and, to avoid Bat Mason, 
climbed hurriedly through the rear win¬ 
dow of the log house, intending to crawl 
out again when he should have passed. 
But as I peeked trough a crevice between 
the logs, I saw Uncle Bill coming right 
toward my hiding place. 

I was in a panic. As I looked about me, 

I saw my only chance was the top of lum 
ber that lay across beams under the roof. 

I jumped, seizing a beam, and was soon 
stretched on the lumber, out of view. 

Immediately Uncle Bill was in through 
the door, and Bat Mason came in. as had I, 
through the back window. 

“ Well, I reckon I got enough brush in ' 
there,” said Bat. “ There ain’t nobody 
goin’ to look in there noway.” 

‘No,” said Uncle Bill; “I reckon they 
ain’t no up-kentry police in these parts 
naow—onless hit be fchet young scalawag.” 

“ A11’ he don’t count,” said Bat Mason. 

I was sure he meant myself, and I won¬ 
dered what would happen if I should be 
discovered hiding above his head. 

“Hit’s jest as well I go daown for them 
demies this evenin’,” continued Uncle Bill, 
“an I kin take ’em daown an’ meet ye in 
the ‘bay’ to-morrer evenin’, an’ we kin 
git fixed for the biz-ness ag’in; but ! ain’t 
a-goin’ t’ agree t’ set the biler a-bilin’ so 

long as the moon sheds water-” 

“Oh, etarnal hades!” said Bat, “you aire 
too dang supersteeshus.” 

“ I ain’t a-carin’ what you calls it,” said 
Uncle Bill; “ no good never come o’ start¬ 
in’ such doins’ with thet thar kind o’ a 

He insisted, and Bat had to give in. 

The two soon left the log hut, Bat to 
town, to prepare for going to their agreed 
on rendezvous the next day, and Uncle 
Bill to his house to prepare for his trip 
for the “ demies ”—whatever they might 
be. 
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A ND that I determined to find out if I 
**■ could. I meant to follow Uncle Bill. 
So, when the way was clear, I climbed 
down from my place on top of the boards, 
and crawled out the back window and 
made my way to a corner of the sugar¬ 
cane patch. 

I saw Uncle Bill lead his yellow horse 
out of the barn and back him into the 
shafts. 

“Git over, consarn ye!” I heard him 
say, as the horse’s off-hind hoof trod the 
ground outside the shaft. The startled 1 
horse immediately lifted the offending foot 
and placed it carefully inside the shaft;; 
and when he had finished with the hitch- j 
ing Uncle Bill, as if in repentance for his 
gruffness, patted the horse’s neck with 
affection, which the horse acknowledged 
with a bobbing of the head. 

Uncle Bill climbed into the seat, and, 
with a cluck to the horse, was off. 

I slipped out of the sugar-cane and fol- 

(Continued hi February Boys’ Life.) 
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Don’t Forget—It’s 1915 Now 

TWO HELPFUL REMINDERS 

BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 

TEkjS=‘‘day of the week” isn't all it 
keeps before you—the Scout Oath 
and Law are there also to settle as 
guides to daily conduct. 

A very distinctive calendar afiiitic- 
ally lithographed in full colors. 

If desired, we will mail these cal¬ 
endars individually to those 'fftose 
names you send us, making no extra 
charge beyond regular price for the 
calendar when, .igjj§d singly. 

Size 11x14 ihtfjjes, on heavy llristol. 
Single copies postpaid, 15c. 

To one address. 

Lots of 25 to 100 
Each 13 c. 

Lots of 100 or more 
Each 12?ic. 

SCOUT DIARY—IN NEW FORM 

You’ll neither forget the date nor the intgftrta>tt facts you wish to preserve 
if you have this little book. 

It is a treasure-trove of Scout lore and other useful knowledge as well as 
a diary. Many added features for 1915. New size, 2%x5 inches, more ccitL' 
venient for the pocket, a,n ; d a cover :% Leyendecker in 

THREE STYLES OF BINDING 
Per copy—Prepaid 

Paper, 10c. Flexible Cloth Limp Leather 

100 or more S'Ac. New, 25c. Gold Edges, 50c. 

ORDER DIRECT FROM 

SupplylDepartment, Boy Scouts of America 

200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 



If You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER Among Boys 

YOU’LL WANT 

DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 


“Shelters, Shacks and Shanties” 

With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 

In answer to main requests from Boy Scouts them¬ 
selves and tjj&rs interested in the movement, Mr. Beard. 
the greatest authority on boys’ interests, has prepared his 
new book. Boys will find it an invaluable guide in con¬ 
structing temporary or permanent shelters in their hikes 
4ft -eiteampments. It contains easily workable directions 
accompanied by very full illustrations for over fifty shel¬ 
ters, shaefe and shanties, ranging from the West primitive 
shelter to the fully equipped log cabin. 

A GREAT HOLIDAY OPPORTUNITY 

“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” - - Price $1.25 | Both for 

BOYS’ LIFE for one year. " 1.00 \ $1.25 

^OY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Shelters 
Shacks and 
Shanties 
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“Hickey” Edits 

( Continued from page G.) 
if I saved the 11 eekly and restored it to 
power, I’d be woing a big thing. I believed 
perhaps those little skits might be funny, 

" You wrote them?” demanded “ Prexy ” 
and the same thought was in every mind, 
that i: was incredible, that this mathemat¬ 
ical grind bad turned out such uproar¬ 
iously funny material. You! And you did 
it in a desperate effort to save the Week¬ 
ly. to do something to serve Bannister! 
Opperdyke, you and I licks meet me in the 
study at eight.” 

In the study later, “ Prexy ” smiled at 
figW quaking pair, and laid a hand kindly 
on Theophilus CWperdyke’s shoulder. 

“ Lewis Carroll, who wrote such de¬ 
licious fun as ‘Alice in Wonderland’ and 
‘ Through the Looking Glass,’ ” he said, 

" was a mathematician, Theophilus, as 
yourself, and Alien he met Mark Twain in 
London, Carroll was abashed and timid. 
You have saved the Weekly, undoubtedly, 
and lifted it to power, but I prefer that 
you temper your tvfitingsi ivith reason. 
There is a dignity to humor, even as to 
tragedy. Hereafter, Hicks, I shall read 
all copy before it goes to press! 

“That will do. You may go now, and 
I believe that we three, working together, 
can mak.e the U’cckly the powerful in¬ 
fluence in college it _ was once, and a 
sprightly, literary publication!” 

When the bean-pole Hicks and the re*] 
lieved little Theophilus had filed from the 
room, kindly “ Prexy ” filing himself back 
in his chair and chuckled quietly. Theu.J 
as he thought of how pathetic little Opper¬ 
dyke had been when he earnestly told of 
his great ambition to serve his college in 
some way, by saving the Weekly, since he 
could not be an athlete, he was serious. 

“ He has his wish, all. right,” he said 
softly, for outside, a volcano, tornado, 
hurricane and earthquake combined seemed 
to rage above the roar and the tumult arose? 
the shout— 

“ ’Rah for Theophilus Opperdyke, the 
Wizard of the Pen! Opperdyke and 
‘Hickey’ forever! ’Rah for Theophilus, the 
boy who saved the IYeckly" 

“ Bannister has had its heroes of the 
past.” said “ Butch ” Brewster, up in Hicks’ 
room, where the pair were being feted, 

“ Warriors of the gridiron. Mercuries of 
the cinder-path, and Cobbs of the diamond, 
but Theopliilus Opperdyke is more—he is a 
demi-god! ” 

“How about me?” strutted Thomas 
Haviland Hicjcs, Jr.. “As Editor-in* 
Chief—” 

Big “Butch” Brewster qtte%4»flim with 

“You!" he sputtered, “Don’t you steal 
Theophilus’ glory, you—idler, you loiterer 
along the flowery path of knowledge—thel 
hero is Opperdyke ! ” 
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| Discoveries and Re-Discoveries 

A handy clock holder can be made as 
follows: 

First obtain a piece of brass rod one- 
eighth of an inch thick, about five inches 
long. Two inches from one end it is bent 
over to an angle of ninety degrees. At the 
end of the long, or three-inch side, it is 
bent round to hold a snap, which can be 
obtained from any harness shop. Obtain a 
brass strip one inch long and one-half inch 
wide and put this on a vise opened as wide 


as the brass rod. Hammer the brass rod 
on the brass strap, which will enter the 
teeth of the vise, forming a socket for the 
rod. Bore a hole at each end of the brass 
strip and screw it to the tent pole. The 
rod sets into this and forms a good clock 
holder, which can be easily dismantled and 
packed away when moving the tent. The 
brass strip should be left on the pole. If a 
round brass rod is used, something should 
be attached to stop its turning around.— 
James B. Drake, Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have learned a new winter game re¬ 
cently, or one for rainy camp days— 
“ Break the Cracker.” There are two con¬ 
testants. Each one secured a large square 
soda cracker at the top of his head by 
punching a hole on each corner and tieing 
a string through the holes, back of his ears 
and under his chin. Each is blindfolded 
and given a rolled newspaper for a club. 
They clasp left hands and lie face flat 
upon ^he floor. One cries, “ Are you there, 
Bill?” The other answers, “Yes!" and 
number one strikes out with his club, while 
number two dodges. But they must keep 
heir hands clasped all the time.—D V 
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Were you the lucky boy? 

Did you get a fine new bicycle for Christmas? Are you 
scooting around the streets, coasting down the grades and show¬ 
ing it proudly to the fellows? 

If not, you have something to look forward to. Tell Father you’d just 
as soon have it now. Or resolve to earn it your own self and write to 
us for details of four good ways in which you can do it. 

And when you do get your wheel, be sure it is equipped with the 
ball-bearing 
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Character — that’s what makes a man of you 
and character is stitched in with the thread, 
built in with every detail from fabric to finish 
of the fa mo Look/br Loop 

Blouse. It costs^P^^no more to own 
this style snap, good looks, strength, surety, 
the waist and body fit-right to stay right— 
to feel right all over, always. 
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Quality —that’s what makes 
a good Scout—that’s what made the 
Kayne£ Blouse for Boys the standard Blouse of the 
world. Quality must be “bred in the bone” to be 
real and enduring. It’s not what may have been a 
condition yesterday, it’s what is the condition today 
that counts—its finish, polish, improvement, progres¬ 
siveness and always of the right sort. 

You who wear the KAYNEf are always Quality Clad. 
Whether you pay a half-a-dollar or more you are positive of getting 
full value. We recommend the dollar grade because there is most- 
for-the-money in it. 

Be sure you get the Scout Laws with Coupon Attached 

Packed with every f(AYNE£ L<3DK/ orihe LGDP Blouse 
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The Boy Scout Smoke-Eaters 


The Surprising Experiences of Quarry Troop No. I and Its Motorcycle Fire Brigade 

By IRVING CRUMP 


‘In the Line of Fire/’ and “Jack Straw in Mexico.” 
Illustrated by Norman P. Rockwell. 


<<TyV Jiminy, tliat was some fire for an 
|) old hay barn, wasn’t it, fellows?” 
exclaimed Jiminy Gordon, as he 
entered the meeting room at headquarters. 
His eyes were Sashing excitement and he 
was thoroughly out of breath from running 
up the long Otter Creek Hill. " I stayed 
until the last spark was out,” he said, as he 
dropped into a chair beside Bruce Clifford. 
Leader of the Owl Patrol of Quarry Troop 
No. 1. 

“ Some fire, is perfectly correct,” said 
Bruce bitterly, ” though it needn’t have been 
anything more than an ordinary Maze. 1 
tell you the Woodbridge Fire Department 
needs a little pep, fellows./'Hhis last was 
addressed to the four other occupants of 
the room. Bud Weir. Romper Ryan, Babe 
Wilson and Nipper Knapp. 

“ Right,” said Romper. 

“ The way they went about it was a 
farce.” said Bud. 

" Yes, they all had to have their red flan¬ 
nel shirts on.” remarked Babe, the fat boy, 
sarcastically. 

“ Say, did 5*011 see ’em scrapping over who 
should carry the fire trumpet?” laughed 

“ Sure, and about six men were giving 
orders," put in Jiminy, who had caught the 
spirit of the remarks. 

“ And no one obeyed any of ’em,” sup¬ 
plemented Babe, sarcastic as usual. 

“ But the finest exhibition of firemanship 
was when one of the nozzlcmen let go of 
the only hose they got on the fire 
he hunted through his pockets for a paper 
of tobacco or something else just as im¬ 
portant,” said Bruce. " Of course the other 
nozzleman couldn’t hold onto the hose alone 
and it twisted out of his hands. The thing 
acted like a big black snake, fellows, and 
hit Chief Blaney a whack in the chest that 
knocked him sprawling. Then it proceeded 
to wet down the whole fire department be¬ 
fore someone captured it. It was a scream. 
Didn’t any of you see it ? ” 

“ I reached there in time to see Tom Ho¬ 
gan try to stop it and get a ducking for 
his trouble,” laughed Nipper Knapp. 

” Oh, it is a shame,” continued Bruce ; “ 1 
know it isn’t exactly proper to criticise, but 
then if they’d had a little system about it 
old Eli Osborne’s barn would still be stand¬ 
ing. Now it’s a heap of cinders. I tell 
you any ordinary troop of Boy Scouts lias 
more snap than the Woodbridge Fire De¬ 
partment. I believe- Bv Jove, fellows. 

I've an idea! Let’s organize a fire depart¬ 
ment of our own. A motorcycle fire de¬ 
partment. [ was reading in a mazagine 
only the other day how they started one 
over in England somewhere. How about 

“ Bully—how’s it done?” demanded Bud 
Weir, Leader of the Blue Heron Patrol. 

" Corking idea; let’s get busy,” exclaimed 

” Great! Give us « bit Uil« ■ <4i« it*t 3 

Bruce wrinkled his brow in deep thought 
for several moments, jjt©h his face lighted 
up with a smile. 

" Look here, fellows,” he said enthusias¬ 
tically, " three of us lfave motorcycles we 



got for Uiristmas, and Romper here and 
Ray Martin of the Flying Eagles have the 
machines they built themselves. Then 
there’s * Old Nanc,’ jgm automobile we built 
last winter. She’s good enough to carry 
hose and hatchets and a couple of fellows 
besides. We’ve the equipment. What do 
you sav? I'm dead sure my dad will let 
us borrow some fire extinguishers from the 
mill, and he has any amount of hose and 
other things to fit up a first-class brigade. 
We’ll get our equipment together and then 
drill like the dickens. How about it ? ” 

* And we’ll keep it a secret. Won’t tell 
a soul until we get a chance to spring a 
surprise on the whole town, eh, fellows?” 
suggested Bud. 

“ Let’s spring it at the tournament and 
convention next month. The Champlain 
Valley Firemen’s Association meets here 
this year, you know. Perhaps we can get 
first prize in the tournament,” added 
Romper Ryan. 

“ Whoo-o-o-pe ! Great! Let’s get busy,” 
shouted Nipper Knapp. 

" Right-o,” said Bruce. “ But first of all 
let’s tell our plan to Assistant Scoutmaster 

TO be thoroughly familiar with Quarry 
1 Troop No. 1 you must know that it 
was composed of three patrols in Wood- 
bridge, Yt., and that its members had cre¬ 
ated a reputation for themselves through 
their ability as mechanics and electricians. 
Woodbridge has long been noted for its 
electrically operated marble quarries and 
its many machine shops and textile mills, 
and the boys of the town, as a result of 
their surroundings, were by nature of a 
mechanical turn. Added to this, the Wood- 
bridge Academy was one of the first in¬ 
stitutions of the country to adopt a manual 
training course as part of its curriculum 
and all the lads received an early drilling 
at the lathes and forges. 

Bruce Clifford, always the most self-re¬ 
liant lad in town, first sugge§.j:fS that he 
and his fellows establish “a troop of En¬ 
gineers,” and of course his proposal was 
received with enthusiasm by the Academy 
boys. Bruce took the plan to his father, 
Samuel Clifford, and to his father’s friend, 
Hamilton Townsend, a well-known consult¬ 
ing engineer in Woodbridge. Mr. Towns¬ 
end was delighted with the idea, and quick¬ 
ly consented to become the Scoutmaster, 
while Mr. Clifford, to foster the interest 
•$£ the lads along mechanical lines, offered 


them the abandoned machine shop on the 
top of Otter Creek Hill for their head¬ 
quarters. 

This was a real find for Bruce and his 
friends, for the old place had never been 
dismantled. 

Mr. Clifford was a builder of electrical 
stone cutting and polishing machines and 
for a long time he had maintained his busi¬ 
ness in the little two-story structure. But 
four years previous he had erected a fine 
new concrete building just across the way, 
and abandoned the machine shop, intending 
to tear down the building and sell the old 
equipment for junk. 

This made ideal headquarters for a 
troop that desired to specialize in engineer¬ 
ing. On the first floor were the old hand- 
forges. bellows, lathes, work benches, plan¬ 
ing machines, and various other appliances.* 
They were all oral of date, to be sure, and 
some slightly rusty, but still quite usable 
after they had been cleaned up. 

On the second floor of the building were 
two rooms, one of which was used for 
meetings, while the other was converted 
into a wire room for the loop telegraph 
line that the lads had built through the 
town. This loop was connected with an 
instrument in the bedrooms of every mem¬ 
ber of the troop and the boys could be 
routed out of bed at midnight, if need be, 
by someone calling on any of the keys. 
A wireless system had also been erected on 
the roof of the building by the wireless 
enthusiasts of the troop and the helix, 
spark-gap and various coils and keys were 
also set up in the wire room. 

Headquarters immediately became popu¬ 
lar with every member of the troop and 
always someone was to be found pottering 
about in the machine shop, building some¬ 
thing that he was particularly interested 
in. Two of the boys, during the long win¬ 
ter evenings, had made more or less serv¬ 
iceable motorcycles for themselves, and a 
half dozen of the young engineers had 
even essayed the construction of an auto¬ 
mobile from old parts they were able to get 
for “ a song ” at various junk shops ; indeed, 
some serviceable material was found in 
scrap heaps about town. 

How well they succeeded, a wheezing 
two-cylinder motor car attested. This turn¬ 
out was dubbed “ Old Nanc ” by the troop, 
and though it went far better down grade 
than it did on the level, the boys managed 
to get a great deal of fun out of it. And 
it was not a bad looking machine either 
when it finally received several generous 
coats of red paint and enamel. 

Luckily, Austin Ford, the engineer in 
charge of the hydro-electric plant of the 
Woodbridge Quarry Company, became in¬ 
terested in the “ Scout Engineers.” and 
through him the officials of the quarry com¬ 
pany were persuaded to allow the lads to 
use as much electric current as they re¬ 
quired without cost. The youngsters quick¬ 
ly built a transmission line to the electric 
station, which was located a few miles 
north of the town on a branch of Otter 
Creek. 

Mr. Ford’s interest in the lads increased 
to admiration when he saw the business-like 
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tical engineering advice V'heH they found Mr. Clifford, when lie hea: 
themselves up against knotty prolifeais. was particularly delighted a 
This led to a more intimate relation with ally conducted the boys tin 
the young Cornell graduate, and in the end chine shop and mill, making 
tiie boys suggested that he become the As- gestions meanwhile,, First o 
s’sslpi Scoutmaster. This office rather that he could spare eleven s 
pleased him. for in reality Austin Ford was one-half gallon chemical ext 
little more than A big boy in the matter of still |gttft enough equipment 
pleasure. • fiShe fire undefW%:iters' laws w 

He quick!}' became a master of scout certain number of extiitjjiMf 
lore and at every opportunity he was afield floor' 

with the lads or else in the shop at head- These eleven were enough 
quarters working out new engineering f or each motorcycle in the bi 
"stunts” (as he characterized tM® for f or the atrtfmiobile. It seen 
the Scouts to undertake. The boys never fortunate to Bruce that they 
failed to talk over each new undertaking one f or "Old Xanc." for 
with him, as, for instance, the troop’A latest mental picture of the red ai 
scheme, the organization of a motorcycle a shining extinguisher 011 citl 
fire department. driver’s seat. Indeed, he w 

Indeed, on the very evening of.-tire day this artistic arrangement th 
Eli Osborn’s barn was reduced to ashes, with his father to spare an a 
Bruce, Bud, Romper and several others “ Why, I’ll tell you what 
visited Mr. Ford and outline# ifieir plans, to balance up ‘Old Natic,’ ” 
Of course the Assistant Scoutmaster ap- laughingly when he Iteprd 1 
proved of such a very laudable idea, but for wanting snothc.r extingi 
he did admonish the boys against criticising a light oxygen-acetylene tr 
the present fire f|§|%ing force of Wood- with a blow torch I’ve been 


work without receiving a cent of pay be- “ These torcl- 
cause they recognized their duty to others,,. ^; t y fi re departi 
As to the equipment of the brigade, lie composed of 
left that all up to the boys, telling, them, oxygen and th 
however, that whenever they had any dif- These gases b' 
ficulry they wopld fm<i, ifsim ready to help opening" in the 
them. He also suggested that they visit strike "the air. 
the hydro-electric plant and take a tew t f, e enc ] 0 f t h< 
tools and sag# -&W sand buckets which tl u f,] ue fl alT 

could paint ovitf Spjitee as bucket brigade t hn, u crh the ha 
equipment. off a heat as 1 


bars and pike poles. 

" How ladders?” said Mr. Clifford 

as thelms were about to depart. 

" Gge. we never thought of ’em,” said 
1 Bruce, surprised at such an omission. Then 


“ Ilo, ho, that’s tfaft She’d be a regular 
rtoise,” said Mr. Clifford. “But why 
n’t you make a couple of scaling ladders? 
1 have the top honks forged for you if 
u'll build the ladders. They’ll be light 
d serviceable and you can work up a 
ghtv spectacular drill with them.” 

" Great, we’ll do it.” said Bruce. Then 
: added, “ perhaps we 1 rill have a real 
e department after all.” 


into working squads and 
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signed to the task of making brackets and 
metal clamps with which to fasten the ex¬ 
tinguishers onto the motorcycles. Some 
were appointed ladder makers, others were 
painters, and still others were buffers and 
polishers, who shined up the tarnished sides 
of the tanks and took the rust off the axes 
and pike heads. And when they all became 
active the interior of headquarters was a 
veritable beehive for busyness. 

The boys did not devote all their time 
to building work, however, for they realized 
that to win honors at the fireman’s tour¬ 
nament, in which they meant to compete, 
they would have to be well drilled in every 
branch of fire fighting. Consequently every 
evening, just before dusk, the entire troop 
assembled in the field back of headquar- 

Scaling ladder drills, first aid work, res¬ 
cue work, bucket brigade drills, and hose 
coupling contests were indulged in until 
the lads worked with the precision and 
accuracy of trained fire fighters. For the 
sake of unity Bruce had been appointed 
fire chief, having charge of all three patrols. 
The entire squad was under his command 
and in a very few days he had systema¬ 
tized their work to the point where there 
was scarcely a lost motion or a false move. 

Indeed, the Scouts drilled with such vigor 
and enthusiasm that inside of an hcrur they 
would be completely tired out. Then, while 
I hey were resting, Bruce would put them 
through a sharp oral drill on the rudiments 
of firemanship as set forth in the Septem¬ 
ber number of Boy's Life until, to quote 
j Jimin.y Gordon, “They could say it back¬ 
wards, or upside down, and do it blind¬ 
folded.” 

Gradually after weeks of toil the fleet of 
Bril'e fighting motorcycles assumed a busi¬ 
ness-like appearance. And as for “ Old 
Nanc” she, redolent with the odors of 
fresh red paint, loomed above them all 
exactly like a mother hen keeping a watch¬ 
ful eye on her brood of chicks. 

Each motorcycle was equipped with a fire 
extinguisher clamped on either side, just 
back of the seat. Directly in the rear of the 
seat was a small red tool box in which 
hose-coupling wrenches and two sets of 
harness were kept. This harness, devised 
by A'lr. Ford, was made of canvas in the 
form of a sling to hold the ■ 11 rSr.fjr* 

in position on a Scout’s back. In that way 
a boy could enter a burning building and 
carry an extinguisher with him still hav¬ 
ing both hands free to operate the extin¬ 
guisher hose. On top of the tool box was 
strapped a short coil of hose with a small 
nozzle ready to be brought into action 
when coupled to the nearest street hydrant. 

“Old Nanc,” besides carrying an extin¬ 
guisher and the oxvgen-acetelene blow 
torch tank, also contained the remaining’ 
jljpse, an equipment of axes, pike poles and 
setfisg ladders, and pfltivided accommoda¬ 
tions for three Scouts and the driver be- 

T 1 NT1L a few days before the tour: a- 
^ ment the Somts were working on their 
equipment. Indeed, the very last coat of 
varnish was put on to “ Old Nanc ” the 
Saturday afternoon preceding the tourna¬ 
ment day. which fell on Wednesday. All 
that remained to be done was to deck the 
machine with flags and banting and she 
would he ready for the parade. In 
that very morning Bruce had gone on a 
motorcycle trip to St. Cloud City, twelve 
miles south of Woodbridge, to buy the 
necessary decorations. 

“ By Jove, she looks like a real fire fi&ftt- 
" ' ' ' '" ’ ’ " ” i, back- 


vey his own handiwork on the sides of “VfJELL, what do you think of that!” 
“ Old Nanc.” vv exclaimed Romper disgustedly. 

“For downright good looks I think our “And after all our working and plan- 
equipment has it on anything Woodbridge ning,” said Jiminy bitterly, 
ever experienced,” said Jiminy Gordon en- “ Oh, we’re only juveniles,” said Bud 
thusiastically. sarcastically, turning away to hide his feel- 

" Well, we’ll sure create some sensation,” ings. 
said Bud. “ This is going to be a complete And as for Bruce, he could hardly be- 
surprise to everybody. Has Bruce heard lieve his eyes. He re-read the letter and 
from Chief Blaney yet? He sent him our when he finished he slowly tore it into 
entry for the tournament events last week, Hkle scraps and tossed them to the ground. 

you know. 1 wonder- Here he comes “ Well, fellows,” he said with a grim 

now! I heard his siren, That was a smile, “I fancy ‘Old Nanc’ won’t need 

mighty quick trip to St. Cloud.” the flags and bunting I ordered to-day. And 

Bud and several others rushed to the I guess our little fire department sort of 

door. Coming up the hill at top speed was busts up before it gets started. If old 

Bruce, his motorcycle fairly flying. When Blaney is such a stickler for regulations 

he caught sight of the group in front of they’ll never let us fight any fires in this 


the machine shop he bega 
paper above his head. 

" Hi, fellows, here’s our 
Chief Blaney,” he shouted t 
from his machine. “I just 
house. Haven’t opened i 


a blut 
reply from - 


Tough luck, i 






, "TOURNAMENT day had been declared 
p . a holiday in Woodbridge. Stores and 

factories were closed and the village deco¬ 
rated from stable to Town Hall with col¬ 
ored streamers, flags and bunting. Since 

“kith «.g«, fingers fie tore ofi ,fie corner nYfir™ 

of the big envelope: and ripped open the f until the p i ace was crowded with uni- 
§( And as he unfolded the letter everv foi 4 ed figures P from every section o£ Ver - 


iund and hear what he has 1 


top. And as he unfolded the letter 
Scout pressed closer to get a glimpse o 
its contents. Bruce began to read aloud 
Mr. Bruce Clifford, Chief of the Scout Engineers 




g Sd 1 


But in spite of all this gaiety Bruce 
scout Engineers Clifford and the Boy Scout Engineers were 
md fee for the dispirited. Indeed, for the past week they 
I am returning lrwl been very unhappy over the turn of 
v, your company affairs. They tried their hardest to brace 
"a "juvenile com- U P a, ’d g°°d sports, but their disappoint- 
it is not an ac- merit was greater than had expected. 

On tournament day they 
wandered about with 
cheerless air watching 
the various companies 
file into the side streets 
to await the formation 
of the parade that would 
be conducted up Web¬ 
ster avenue to the tour¬ 
nament grounds. 

They were not so 
downcast, however, as 
to ignore the fact that 
here was an excellent 
opportunity to view a 
number of fire fighting 
machines of all varieties. 
Indeed, they inspected 
the equipment of every 
out-of-town company 
they ran across, and in 
the course of the morn¬ 
ing had become partly 
familiar with everything, 
from an old-fashioned 
gooseneck hand engine 
to the latest type of 
hand-drawn chemical en¬ 
gine, the pride of the 
company from Middle- 
\ bury. This last appli- 
\ ance was an excellent 
V piece of work and Bruce 
and his friends realized 
that even with her new 
paint and shining brass, 
"Old Nanc” could not 
compare in general ap¬ 
pearance with this costly equipment. 

M DROMPTLY at half-past ten the auto- 
ST*' mobile in which was seated the Mayo) 



Woodbridge Fire 


De¬ 








partment from taking an active part in fighting mobile in which was seated the Mayor, 

i Voi- Fire Chief Blaney and several other digni- 

unteer Firemen’s Association has passed a ruling t r swung into Webster avenue. This 

SfT?£ n o!ni«5 fire "department ™i?,enn^ was followed by the Woodbridge band and 
lines or participating in fire fighting work. These the parade to the tournament grounds was 
rules ^forced by m y department. lllK ] er wa y. The Boy Scout Engineers re- 

-'•v W. T. Blaney viewed the procession from the curb, and 




Washington at Scout Age 

A Story of the Boyhood Experiences of “The Father of His Country” 


; he had fin- 


I w 




Author of “Wash 

F ROM about his twelfth to 
his sixteenth year the 
boy was directly un¬ 
der his mother’s guidance. That 
she was a strong, forceful 
character does not admit of 
of doubt, and her government 
of the lad was all that could 
be desired. Well disciplined 
and accustomed to obey and 
respect' his parents from his 
earliest years, he was gradu¬ 
ally taught to assume responsi¬ 
bility for the younger children 
and to aid his mother in the 
management of the household 
and the plantations, part of 
which, by the terms of his 
father’s will, he was to inherit 
when he became of age. But 
land was worth very little in 
Virginia unless good use was 
made of it, and the boy was 
brought up with a thorough 
understanding that he 
be obliged to 
living as soon 
ished school. 

Wanted to Go to Sea. 

At one time he expressed an 
inclination for a sailor’s life, 
and as his half brother, Cap¬ 
tain Lawrence Washington, 
heartily approved of this and 
offered to procure him a suit¬ 
able commission, he would 
probably have gone to sea at 
the age of about fourteen had 
not his mother positively for¬ 
bidden him to consider such a 


But, although Mrs. Wash¬ 
ington differed with Captain 
Lawrence on this occasion, she 
had good reason to be grate¬ 
ful to him and to her other 
stepson, Augustine, for the 
interest they displayed in her 
boy. Indeed it was most 
fortunate that he should have 
come under the influence of 
these young men at this period, 
for two cleaner, manlier fel¬ 
lows never lived. 

Lawrence was a retired 
army officer and Augustine 
was a planter when Washing¬ 
ton finished his elementary roduc 

studies and entered a school ■»,'sfainKtoi 
kept by a Mr. Williams near a A, r 
the “ Wakefield ” plantation J ( 
then occupied by his half 
brother Augustine. Here the boy lived 
for a time and: SO.m. became a favo¬ 
rite with his host and his brother, who, 
finding him apt in every sort of sport, made 
him their constant companion and encour¬ 
aged him in all that makes for manliness 
and good breeding. Both men had been 
■educated abroad and knew the ways of the 
world, and the unconscious instruction 
their young relative received at their hands 
■did much toward making him not only a 
man, hut a gentleman in the best sense of 
■the word. 

A Good Rider. 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


dering what the Boy Scouts would like to read about Ceon 
Washington in February, his birthday month. The unusu 
decorations on every page and the magnificent pictures—all t 
rich colors and several of them of double page sice, led «j rigi 
into the story. A fascinating story it proved to be, simply an 
charmingly written. That part of it which tells what Washin. 
ton did when he was your age was of peculiar interest—an 
will be to you, particularly because his experiences and trainir 
were so like some of the experiences and training of Boy Scou 
of to-day. Any boy will recognize the points of similarity. 

So we are going to give you a part of this story, from tl 
book "Washington, the Man of Action." ( Copyright, 1914, l 
D. Appleton Sr Co.) We are able to do so through the courte: 
of the author, Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill, and the publishers, l 
Appleton Sr Co. If you cannot buy the book, you probab , 


Appleton Sr Co. If you 
can find it in your library, 
do, you will be delighted firs 
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THE BUY WASHINGTON S 


visiting Captain Lawrence he was intro¬ 
duced to Lord Fairfax, an old and some¬ 
what eccentric bachelor, who took a great 
fancy to the lad. 

Lord Fairfax was a graduate of Oxford 
who had come to Virginia on a business 
visit and had fallen in love with the coun¬ 
try which he henceforth made his home. 
His hobby was fox huntings and it was, 
perhaps, Washington’s horsemanship which 
first attracted his notice. At all events, the 
old gentleman promptly invited him to join 
in his straight-across country hunts, and, 
finding him not only a good rider but a 
promising lad, he became interested in his 
future and fin ally" .‘gavel ^ rst ^usi- 

ness opportunity. 


What He Did When He Was 
Fourteen. 

By this time Washington 
was attending an excellent 
school at Fredericksburg, kept 
by a Mr. Marye, under whom 
he studied, among other things, 
the art of surveying. This 
work evidently appealed to him 
more than anything else, for at 
the age of fourteen he sur¬ 
veyed the Mount Vernon 
plantation, as appears from 
the map still in existence, and 
took special lessons from Mr. 
Janies Genn, the official sur¬ 
veyor of the county, some of 
whose surveys for these years 
which have been preserved 
were obviously transcribed by 
Washington himself. 

It thus came about that when 
Washington was nearing his 
sixteenth birthday, Lord Fair¬ 
fax offered to employ him on 
the survey of his property be¬ 
yond the Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains, and with the glad ac¬ 
ceptance of this opportunity 
for experience and profit the 
boy’s school days ended and 
his life as a surveyor began. 

Made 


he Mistakes of a 
Tenderfoot. 

It is not to be supposed that 
Lord Fairfax intrusted the 
surveying of his distant estate 
entirely to a young boy like 
Washington. He was, of 
course, merely one of those to 
whom this very difficult and 
arduous task was committed, 
the party including Mr. Genn, 
the licensed surveyor of West¬ 
moreland County; Col. George 
Fairfax, one of his lordship’s 
relatives, and a number of 
woodsmen and guides. 

Careful preparations had to 
be made for the trip, as the 
land beyond the Blue Ridge 
was an almost inaccessible 
wilderness, and merely to jour¬ 
ney there and back entailed an 
absence of several W-Ogfes, 

It was, therefore, necessary 
to procure suitable packliorses 
pictures in an j j oa j them with >ajl;that was 
ench artist €ssent i a l for the expedition 
without overburdening them 
i for the difficult mountain trails. 
In this work Washington took an active 
part and everything he learned proved of 
tlie utmost value to him before many years 
had passed. Indeed this initial experience 
,n roughing it apparently cured him of any 
conceit in his own knowledge of woodcraft, 
for the daily journal which he kept on his 
trip shows that he made all the mistakes 
which a tenderfoot usually makes, and the 
humorous veins in which he recorded his 




that he 





The Moonshiners in the Jungle 



ELECTRIC LIGHTS 

CHAPTER II. ( Continued .) 

U NCLE BILL drove west and was 
soon on the road leading to the 
river. The ever-pres§#t luxurious 
saw-palmetto of the pine forest furnished 
plenty of screens behind wllicjof’rcould 
dodge in case of need. But there was no 
need, for he never looked around. 

When well clear of the town Uncle Bill 
brought out his jew’s-harp, and with finger 
and breath performed a “ hoe-down,” the 
horse immediately taking advantage of his 
master’s preoccupation of tongue and hand 
to slow down to a lazy walk. 

As he picked the metal tongue of the 
jew’s-harp with his middle finger and beat 
time on the floor of the wagon with his 
brogan, he called to the imaginary dancers: 

“All hands round! Swing yer pardners I 
Gid-ap! ” the horse, who made a little 
jerk of pretence to trot, then promptly set¬ 
tled back again to his walk). “Do ce do! 
Alla man left!” etc. And finally: “March 
t’ yer seats! ” 

“ Durn yer lazy hide ! ” he said, grasping 
the lines and bringing their tail ends down 
with a whack on the horse’s flank. “ Yer 
too durn knowin’.” 

. So then there came a short spell of trot¬ 
ting. But soon the jew’s-harp went back to 
his mouth again in a rendering of " Old 
Dan Tucker,” and the horse promptlv took 
his chance, again—all but stopping. 

I found it no great effort to keep up : and 
soon the palms, cypresses, magnolias and 
live-oaks showed that the mile-deep swamp 
of the “ river bottom ” was at hand. It was 
impossible to see far in this thick swamp 
forest, so I drew close to the wagon, which 
I followed in the windings for nearly a 

During the rainy season all that ground 
held water. But now it was dry, barring 
an occasional low spot. Squirpsts jumped 
from oak limbs to palm fans, and then to 
magnolia trees, shaking down fragrant 


By WALTER WALDEN 

Tropic Smugglers,” and "The Mystery of the River Cave." 

Illustrated by NORMAN P. ROCKWELL 


to the left. Creeping behind the brush, I 
saw him stop in a clump of cabbage-palms, 
where a number of dead trunks of palms 
lav on the ground. These palm trunks 
were all hollow, and Uncle Bill kneeled 
down and drew from the hollows as many 
as six or seven demijohns, which he put 
into the light wagon and carefully covered 
from sight with a tarpaulin. They were 
empty, 1 could see from the way he 
handled them. 

Immediately the return journey was be¬ 
gun, which was but a repetition of the one 
to the swamp. 1 took a short-cut through 
the “ piney ” woods, getting to the sugar¬ 
cane patch ahead of Uncle Bill, who, when 
he arrived, drove around the fence to the 
side away from any near habitations. After 
a look around, he set to work to pull the 
demijohns out of the wagon and set them 
within the fence. 

Then, from my hiding-place in the cane, 

I saw him do what I was expecting. He 
carried the large wicker-covered bottles 
into the shelter of the cane and cpvered 
them up with the brush that I had seen 
Bat Mason putting there at an earlier hour. 

When Uncle Bill had disappeared around 
the corner on his way to the barn, I slipped 
out of the cane and made for home. As I 
trudged through the pine forest, now and 
again stumbling on the saw-palmetto roots, 

1 set my mind to employment on the pres¬ 
ent and future of Uncle Bill’s affairs— 
that is, so far as I should be in relation¬ 
ship to them. For my connection was a 
thing I could not well dodge, now. 1 must 
either inform on Uncle Bill or manage 
some way to pull or drive him out of the 
bad business he was in; one which, from 
his. point of view, was morally altogether 
legitimate. Such was his ignorance. 

Uncle Bill was engaged with Bat Mason 
in the making of moonshine—corn whis¬ 
key, and their distillery, or “ still,” was 
hidden in some bay-head. About that 1 
was in no sort of doubt. I looked up at 
the pale moon in the western sky as I 
thought of what Uncle Bill had said about 
not agreeing to start the “ biler a-bilin’ so 
long as the moon sheds water.” There was 
the crescent with the convex side up, like 
a chopping-bowl turned upside down. I 
had heard of that being a sign of rain, but 
had never heard it associated with any 
superstition like that of Uncle Bill. 

J WAS at my breakfast when a thunder¬ 
ing report shook the pine forest. The 
sound came from over the Howatts’ way. 
It determined me to make a promised visit--, 
to young James Howatt, and thus satisfy 
my curiosity as to the cause of the explo¬ 
sion. When I approached the Howatt 
homestead I could see James and his father 
busied at a great pine stump, and a near 
view showed them arranging a pair of 
silk-covered wires that were fast in the 
stump. ; 

James pulled me along back to the house. 
There, just within the door, stood a pair 
of glass jars two-thirds full of liquid, and 



with zinc and carbon, that showed me they 
constituted an electric battery. 

Mr. Howatt took one of the wires com¬ 
ing from the pine stump and made it fast 
to one side of the battery; and then James 
took the other wire from the stump in one 
hand, and a wire from the battery in the 
other hand, and, at a signal from his 
father of “all ready,” he brought.the two 
wires together, when on the instant— 
“BOOM I” 

1 felt the house shake. 

We ran to the stump and found it shat¬ 
tered, and the ground torn up around i.t t « 
They talked about pov er and an electric 
fuse, but it was not till the next week that 
I learned just how the thing was done. 
They were to clear a whole field of 
stumps in that way. 

James took me into the house and 
showed me how, by a combination of a 
considerable number of battery cells, they 
were able to enjoy electric lights.. He 
darkened a room and soon had two incan¬ 
descent bulbs aglow. A number of electric 
toys he had, and his father a considerable 
variety of apparatus, such as 1 had not 
thought to see in the Florida wilds. I was 
mechanical enough to enjoy the hour or 
two I spent at the Howatt home, and left 
with a sense of neighborly friendliness and 
a promise of more intimacy in the future. 

CHAPTER III. 

I Seek Help, and Get Closer to the 
Quarry. 

K EEPING in mind Uncle Bill’s engage¬ 
ment with Bat Mason, I trudged 
over to the edge of the prairie in 
mid-afternoon. As I expected, finally along 
comes Uncle Bill in his wagon, clucking to 
his old horse. 1 peeped out from the 
palmetto and saw, in the wagon-bed, the 
same old tarpaulin, covering the same bulk 
of something as on the day before, when 
he drove back from Peace River swamp. 

It was the demijohns, of course. 

I might have followed him on down to 
the southeast, but I feared it would be a 
longer journey than I was prepared to 
make then; and, too, I felt that I already 
knew more than could rest easily on my 
conscience without communion with the 
law in some way. In fact, as I walked 
homeward again through the forest, I felt 
that 1 could no longer shirk my responsi¬ 
bility. 1 must write Joseph DeLong. But 
while I owed something to the law and 
Joseph DeLong, I owed something to the 
wrongly educated Uncle Bill. 

And then it came to my mind like an in- 
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strongly tempted to let James Howatt into keep within the cover of the woods, and and an ear ahead, we waded over, hasten- 
my secret, that he might help me. I had though we saw the wagon re-entering the ing into the shelter of the brush on the 
already told the minister and Joseph pine woods again, we got no glimpse of it southern side of the creek. Moving for- 
DeLong something; and I felt that I could after. ward cautiously we passed through sev- 

trust James—now that I knew him better. We hurried along, practicing caution as eniy-five or a hundred yards of hammock. 
So I went over and got him down by the we neared the point where the wagon had Then something 1:rought me to a sudden 
him re-entered the forest. We found marks of stop. 

the wheels and the horse’s hoofs, and these 1 could hear a humming—not unlike a 
fig- we followed to the south till we saw the bumble-bee. 

.we heavy growth of either hammock or swamp Again cautiously forward, though the 
ill” ahead. We stopped then, fearing that there humming had ceased. We stooped in the 
might be watchers 'jxfSt within the thick brush as we stole along. Then again came 
off, coppice. the humming, now more distinct, and I 


guns in hand, for we planned to go to “ We’d better not go any farther,” I said, 
where I had seen Uncle Bill and Bat Ma- “ they might see us.” 

son going toward Prairie Creek. “ I was just thinking that, too,” said 

We trudged about four miles to the James. “ And now we know which way 
southeast, and sat down by a clump of saw- they’ve gone anyway.” 
palmetto, near the edge of the prairie, to “ And then,” said I, “ from what they 
wait till the moonshiners should show’up said, they won’t go to the ‘still’ till after 
so that we could follow them to their secret dark. I’ll tell you—let’s cut across to the 
distillery. We kept a sharp look-out for southwest till we get to Prairie Creek. It 
an hour. Our moonshiners did not appear, can’t be far. And we can follow it up— 
which was not strange, for there was no bet their place is on that creek, some¬ 
time set. But we began to tire somewhat, where up above—they have to have water.” 
and to relax, so that for the next hour an So straight through the “ piney ” woods 
occasional survey of the way they should to the southwest we went, and were sur- 


farther,” I said, could name it. 

I recognized Uncle Bill’s favorite, “ Old 
:hat, too,” said Dan Tucker.” 


ne was all the attention we gave 
rhen James arose to look. I ; 
rt, and he said: 


prised to strike Prairie Creek after hardly 
him above half a mile’s walk. As is the case 
with all Florida streams, the creek was hid- 
” den, throughout its course, in heavy growth 


Uncle Bill. 

“ Hev ye shot anythin’ yit? 
“Nothing yet,” said James. 
“ Hev ye got any buck-shot 


"We jest jumped a deer two hundred t] 
yard back: lie went that-away.” ' » 

I could hear James making off west, after 
thanking Uncle Bill. But I didn’t hear any h 
movement of the wagon. Then came the 
voices of Uncle Bill and Bat. Uncle Bill 
was saying: 

“ I don’t noways like the looks o’ thet 
chap bein’ ’round here.” 

“ Hit don’t signify nothin’,” said Bat. 

“ Yer too durn skeery. Bill.” 

“There!—see him lookin’ back?” said 
Uncle Bill. 

“ Wall,” began Bat, “ he ain’t much 
more’11 a kid, nonow.” 

“Tl r t Nathan-ee-al skalawag’s sure only 
a kid,’ said Uncle Bill, “ an’ you know what 
he did, a-catchin’ o’ them smugglers.” 

“ An’ they thought they got ’em all.” 
laughed Bat Mason. “ I reckon they’d be 
some-cussin’ ef they knew.” 

“ Wall,” began Uncle Bill, clucking to 
the horse, “ We don’t go in to thet place 
in daylight no moh.” 

The wagon rattled off over the palmetto 
roots. I crawled carefully forth from the 


hunting, hammock; live-oaks, palms, 
; sight—! cedars, vines and oftimes impa: 
you get ets undergrowth. The stre; 

wide; three good jumps would 
saw-pal- us on bit® other bank, 
ragon as “ Now let’s follow up the cri 
voice of “they can’t see us any quicker i 
we can see them.” 

said. “ But they might hear us,” 

“ Do you think they would shot 
iid Uncle “ Uncle Bill wouldn't,” 1 ar 
don’t know about Bat Mason.” 

We pushed on through thi 
hundred times crawling through a copse 
■ were we on finding that seer 


vhich way •• It’s Uncle Bill playing his jew’s-harp,” 
I whispered. 

what they We crawled nearer ; the music ceased and 
till after there came the sound of voices. They 
oss to the seemed in altercation, but we couldn’t make 
Creek. It out a word. Still nearer we crept. The 
iw it up— jew’s harp started up again, the tones now 
:ek, some- more clear. We made out Bat Mason’s 
ve water.” voice interrupting the music; and then 
:y ” woods Uncle Bid broke out into a loud voice so 
were sur- we got his words. 

: ter hardly “ They ain’t no use argyfyin’—it ain’t 
s the case time yit! ” he said. 

k was hid- Then they continued to “ argyfy ” in 
ivy growth tones indistinct to our ears. We were by 
magnolias, now become conscious that night was fall- 


. The stream was not “ We’ll have to light out for home,” 

nips would have landed whispered James. “ It’s getting dark.” 
k. Before I could reply we heard wagon 

v up the creek,” said I, wheels, and we hastily crawled deep into' 
ny quicker in here than the undergrowth. We had but a minute to 
wait to see Uncle Bill’s horse and wagon, 
hear us,” said James, with the two men in the seat, coming by, 
would shoot?” back, over the same road they’d gone, 

ldn't,” I answered, “ I We allowed them to get well out of 

iat Mason.” sight, ahead in the hammock, before follow- 

through the tangle, at j n g. Back at the ford we waded across and 
ugh a copse. So intent passed on through the now much darkened 
g that secret distillery hammock to the pine woods. But we neither 
the afternoon was near- saw nor heard anything of the wagon and 
:he shadows had already men. 

“Well,” I said, 

, ~ ■ . “ it’s too dark to 

see any tracks. 
Their place Is- 

AK ~ .*J». | ’ around here some- 

^ dangerous to go- 
poking around in 
< \ the dark,” offered 
% \ James. “That fel- 
) low might hear us 
4 and blaze away 


whom I related the talk between Uncle Bill V "fl « |. 
and Bat Mason. ^ 

“ That means they won’t go into their 
place till after dark,” said James. 

“ No, and they’ll be on the watch-out, 
too,” said I. j 

W E followed far in the rear, keeping begun to deepen. Finally we 
carefully under cover. When they P^ ace where a way seemed to 
came to crossing the corner of the prairie, through the hammock. An e: 
Uncle Bill looked back into the pine woods, ‘he ground gave wagon track 
keenly, from time to time, and he hurried “ Here’s their trail again, 
his horse toward the farther side. We were It led us down to the wat 
compelled to go around this open space, to made out there Jvford. 


northwest. Ar¬ 
rived at the other 
side, we kept to 

ne upon a the edge of the forest in the dark, alter- 
e been cut nately running and walking fast, for five 
ination of miles. Then we took the heavy growth 
marking the course of the creek for our 
I. guide till we came to my home, 

where we “What time are we going down?” asked 
th an eye (Continued on page 23.) 





Primitive Methods of Making Fire 


A Description of the Ways in which the Eskimos, American Indians, African Savages, 
Get Flames Without Matches 


Filipinos and Burmans 


H OW many Scouts who make fire by 
“ rubbing ” sticks realize that they 
are using the good old-fashioned 
Eskimo method r Our American Indians 
never dreamed of a bow, simply whirling 
their fire drill between the palms of the 
hand. But our fat, slant-eyed 
l ' / ° rY 0 „ u , Eskimo, with a brain made 
.. keener by the northern cold, 
saw the possibilities of a 
bow. So he took a curved 
walrus tusk, shaved down 
about ‘ half the ivory and 
strung it with a loose strip 
of walrus hide. The drill was 
inserted in the loop of the 
hide and held upright in a 
notch of the fire-board; and 
presto !—the Eskimo had fire 
with a few vigorous strokes 
of the bow, before the Indian could get 
his hand limbered up. 

Not only the bow, but the hand socket 
owes its origin to the Eskimo. In order 
to keep the drill upright in boring, he 
held the pointed, upper end in a hole 


E5h-.tr 


gouged out of a slippery 
piece of serpentine or some 
other hard stone. In addi¬ 
tion to the hand socket, the 
Eskimo developed a most, 
soapsTi>n£ unique, socket mouthpiece. 
' This was used mainly by 

•the Eskimos of the coast, who relied on 
small pieces of drift wood to make fire 
upon. These fragments were often so 
small that the left hand had to be used 
to hold the fire board. To hold the drill 
.upright they rigged up a mouthpiece in¬ 
stead of a hand socket. This was a cres¬ 
cent-shaped affair with a bit of hard stone 
inserted in the wood. No wonder the 
Eskimos have such powerful, square jaws 
after biting on this mouthpiece! 

Even the fire pan of the scout set can 
be traced back to an Eskimo device for 
saving his precious “coal” 

I from falling on the snow. To 

---IJ this end he cut a “ step ” in the 

ti- i edge of his fire board to catch 

5 ^ ep the coal. They even main¬ 
tained a single coal for as long 
as two weeks by letting it slowly burn in 
a rope of woven cedar bark. 

But the truly artistic accessory of the 
Eskimo set, the Scouts have yet to adopt. 
This is the seal skin bag with its beautiful 
designs in bead work, which preserved the 
fire set from the damp snow. 

The nearest approach to a bow among 
our North American Indian was the fire 
pump. “Pumping fire” sounds strange in¬ 
deed, yet that is exactly what the Iroquois 
of New York did. Any epidemic of sick- 
■ ness they would blame on the “ Old Fire,” 
so they would get out their fire pump and 
igo through the ceremony of the “New 
Fire.” The principle of this set depends 
upon the winding and unwinding of a raw- 
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COKRECT POSITION FOR BOWING 
WITH ARM HELD TIGHT 
AGAINST KNEE 


hide thong about a speared shaped drill*.* 
This is done by raising and lowering the 
_ “handle” of the pump. The 
Fire F c i rcu l ar disc j us t above the 
* barb of the spear-like drill 
I steadies it and acts as a fly- 
wheel. 

The other tribes of Indians 
HmJie had simply their rotary drill 
.1 pl “ and fire board. The thin drill 
is s P un around by the palms, 
while the hands exert a certain 
JL, pressure as they slide down 
\ , from the thin to the thick low- 

\Lvnll er end °* t * le drill. The trick 
•v here is to get the hand from 

the bottom to the top of the drill without 
stopping the motion of the drill. Obvious¬ 
ly two men are needed for quick work. The 
longer the drill the better, for the Austra¬ 
lian bushman has his drill long enough so 
that one man is standing, while his partner 
is kneeling. 

There is one set which is cruder, however, 
than that of the American Indians. It is to 
, be seen today in the Malay 
Islands, where the natives 
take a flat board and a 
pointed drill. They place the 
board on a tree stump, 
straddle it with legs apart 
and plow the drill back and 
forth in a groove. Strange 
to say they have acquired 
5cr ' skill enough to produce fire 
in forty seconds. 

Curiously, on the coast of East Africa 
one tribe preserves the trick of fire making 
as a man’s right exclusively. Father secret¬ 
ly imparts the mystery to the son, for they 
fear that if the women learn the trick of 
fire making, they will want to run the gov¬ 
ernment and be bosses in general. Evi¬ 
dently it is not the construction of the set 
that these Africans wish to hide from their 
women. But it is the art of cutting a notch 
in the side of the fire board and a particu¬ 
lar form in drilling. As a matter of fact 
the author has found that the art of fire 
making can be learned only by close obser¬ 
vation of an expert at work, rather than by 
any amount of explanation. 

Yet for the few who may be bold enough 
to.do it alone, I would say that the trick is 
briefly this;—A “V” shaped notch is cut 


into the edge of a red cedar board three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. To do 
this, start a hole three-quarters of an inch 
from the edge of the board with a pen¬ 
knife, then with a pointed drill bore into 
the hole until black dust appears. The 
notch is then cut right to the center of the 
hole. It should also be wider and deeper 
at the bottom. The drill should be about 
1G inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
thick. When you drill, the punk peels forth 
and packs in the fire pan. Don’t stop until 
you see the punk becoming black and smok¬ 
ing from the underneath. It is needless to 
say that unless you have held your drill 
steady so as not to have broken the coal 
in the punk.you can attribute your first 
failures to either one of two things. The 
notch was not cut to the middle of the hole 
or you didn't bow hard and steady enough. 

Let us turn our attention to some 
methods of fire making which are not drill¬ 
ing. 

In the Philippines “strings'’ of bamboo 
cut in narrow strips are drawn crosswise 
over a very soft wood, but a more satis¬ 
factory method is good, hard sawing with 
two pieces of bamboo, as they still do in 
the Philippines to-day. Here they split a 
three-inch bamboo in half, cut a small 
groove across it, then with a sharp-edged 
bamboostick they saw away until enough 
punk collects to blow into a coal. Bamboo 
shavings are packed inside to serve as tin¬ 
der. 

Gtfing back to Burmah we have the most 
baffling method known. Their fire piston 
has truly kept scientists guessing, even to¬ 
day if you were travelling in 
gt, r m4ti ^e windy jungles of Bur- 
pirc mah, your coolie would light 

his cigarette with his little 
fire piston if the wind was 
high. He would get a little 
grease on the end of the 
piston to hold a wad of cot¬ 
ton in place, then with a 
quick snap the piston is 
forced into the air-tight 
cylinder, the compressed air 
becomes hot enough to ignite the cotton 
so that when the piston is quickly with¬ 
drawn the cotton is already aflame. 

In conclusion, you might be interested to 
know how these various sets compare in 
speed. At the International Exposition at 
St. Louis in 1904 a primitive fire-making 
contest was held. An Igorote represented 
the Philippines, an Ainu. 
rr‘ ne Japan, and the Indian stood 

1 for America. At the crack of 

the pistol they all started. 
The Ainu, with his flint and 
steel, very readily struck off 
sparks. But he became so 
completely bewildered before 
his audience that he failed to blow up the 
coal into a flame. The Filipino sawed at 
his bamboo set, but all in vain. Perhaps 
he lacked the inspiration of a rolling pin 
in the hands of his powerful wife, waiting 
for fire to cook breakfast. So the Indian 
quietly took his time and produced fire in 




“A Scout is Brave” 


What the Book Said, and What the Boy Did 
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Author of “Buffalo Roost,.rhree River Kids,” and "Told by the Campfire." 
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T was cold February, so cold in fact that 
Jasper Gibbs had not ventured out but 
had spent most of the day by the big 
stove in the cabin, pouring over a Hand¬ 
book of the Boy Scouts of America loaned 
him by a city coustt't who was the proud 
possessor of two Scout merit badges. 

Mr. Gibbs stood by tftf fire'warming his 
hands, while his face wore a troubled ex¬ 
pression. The events of the last few days 
had bewildered him. Mother had gone un¬ 
expectedly down the valley to help a sick 
sister; Mary, the child of his heart, had 
caught a heavy cold which had developed 
almost at once into a severe case of pneu¬ 
monia. For two days the valley had been 
lost in a blizzard that surpassed anything 
even the oldest settlers could remember. 
The wind had blown the snow in a flurry 
that was beyond descrip¬ 
tion and so penetrating 
was the cold that he had 
been compelled to tack 
strips of grain sacks 
about the door to keep 
the cabin warm enough 
for the sick child. 

On top of this and to 
add to his anxiety, the 
prize Percheron colt had 
come in the middle of 
the night and he had 
labored unceasingly to 
save it from freezing. 

He had been depending 
on this colt for months 
as the means of raising 
the mortgage on the 
place and he just must 
not lose him even in 
these unfavorable cir¬ 
cumstances. 

He had just returned 
from the stable, and on his way in had 
noted the low-hanging clouds and rising 
wind. He knew the signs, and the fear 
within him seemed to squeeze his heart as 
if in a vise. $p he stood thinking, unde¬ 
cided, Mary went into a fit of coughing, 
each spasm startling him anew with fear. 
There was but one way out of it—he must 
;^1ve for mother. A second blizzard was, 
coming, and it might keep mother from 
home for several days more—and 
just couldn’t survive without her. 

He hurriedly filled the stove afresh with 
wood. Harnessing old Jerry to t« cutter 
with a haste that surprised him, he ran into 
the house and gave Jasper a few words of 
instruction. 

“Jap, my boy, don’t under any circum¬ 
stances leave the house. And remember 
■t@ keep it warm. Don’t light the lamp if 
we should be late. You will be all right by 
the firelight, And don’t get frightened. 
You are a whole lot of a man now, and 
father knows it. He’s counting on volt, 
You read me awhile ago about a Scout be¬ 
ing trustworthy; father knows he can trust 
you. Good-bye! Take good care of sis- 


suddenly straightened himself, raised his 
hand in Scout salute and in a very serious 
voice said, " On my honor, I will do my 
best.’’ His father could not help but 
chuckle as he jumped into the sleigh and 
called to Jerry. Jerry fairly flew down the 
lane and into the main road. Some way he 
seemed to understand that he must go, and 
he did his very best. 

“Three hours at the very least,” mut¬ 
tered Gibbs. “ Get along, Jerry. It's hard 
traveling, I know, old boy, but it's for our 
little Mary!” He slapped the lines gently 
and Jerry setled into a long easy stride 
that fairly ate up the road. 

J AP had never felt so lonely. The house 
seemed bigger and more empty than it 
had ever seemed before. He had found a 
few hard biscuits is tlic bread box and had 


spread a generous supply of molasses on 
each one and eaten them, for Dad had for¬ 
gotten to get them dinner. It reminded 
him of being stranded on a desert island 
with nothing to eat but hardtack and a 
little sorgum from a barrel that had floated 
to shore. The long streaks of pink light:, 
that came from the base burner reminded 
him of a red camp fire, and the little sister, 
of a Princess that he had saved from 
drowning. She had caught an awful cold 
from being in the cold water so long to be 
sure, but soon she would be better._ So he 
enjoved an hour of strange imaginings. 

Tlie wind that was a mere breeze when 
Mr. Gibbs started had grown to be a gale 
that whistled around the corners and made 
the pine block in the stove sizzle and crack. 
Once or twice he thought he heard a rusty 
hinge squeak, but the windows were com¬ 
pletely covered with pictures the cold had 
painted the night before and he could not 
see out. Father’s last words had been a 
warning not to open the door. He walked 
around the big empty rooms, but it was 
cold except just by the fire. 

He had inquired a dozen times already 
of Mary if he could do anything for her 
comfort, for his Handbook surely said that 
a “ Scout is heljrlp,” until she had refused 


10 


to answer him, and just now she had 
slipped off into a restless little sleep. He 
had settled himself once more with his 
book and was engrossed, when he almost 
jumped from his chair and his heart came 
near stop beating. 

Above the gale he heard Rose May whin¬ 
ny. For a moment he was lost in thought 
What. could that noise have been ! And 
then it dawned upon him. Father, in his 
haste, had not securely fastened the upper 
half of the barn door and the wind had 
blown it open with a bang. As he stood 
wondering, it banged again. He was alert 
in a second and was thinking of the stal¬ 
lion colt. Yes, Rose was whinnying and 
he knew the colt must be cold with that ice 
wind blowing through the stable. 

It was just thirty yards to the barn. He 
could slip out, fasten the door, and be back 
in a minute. True, father had said for him 
not to, but then, of course, father had not 
thought the barn door would be blowing 
open. If the colt should freeze, then it 
would be Jap’s fault and oh, it would mean 
so much! 

He went to the window facing the barn 
and began to scratch the ice from the glass 
with his jack knife. It was slow work, 
but he would get there soon. Rose whin¬ 
nied again and again, and finally he heard 
her kick. He hurried a little faster and at 
length he had a place big enough to peer 
out. He put his face close to the frozen 
window and looked toward the barn. 

I—I E uttered an exclamation of terror. In 
11 a second’s time he was wild with ex¬ 
citement. He began talking aloud to him¬ 
self. Yes, the upper half of the barn door 
was open—he had been right in that, but 
that was not all by any means, for, stand¬ 
ing directly in front of the half opened 
door, her tail extended, her nose up test¬ 
ing the wind, stood a fierce looking moun¬ 
tain lion. Only last week they had seen 
tracks in the snow at Smith’s, and had sup¬ 
posed that the brute had been driven down 
from the cliffs by the cruel storms and 
cold; but to find one actually standing in 
the barnyard, just ready to leap into the 
half open door, no doubt to devour the 
new colt, was enough to frighten any one, 
let alone a boy like Jap. 

” Oh, the colt! the colt! ” cried Jap aloud. 
“He’ll get the colt. He’ll get Dad’s colt! 
What shall I do?” and then he remem¬ 
bered, “a Scout is brave.’’ 

Mary moved uneasily and heaved a long 
sigh. 

“What ;S: it, Jap?” she whispered. 
“ What are you talking about, you silly 

“ A lion, Sis—a real sure-enough moun¬ 
tain lion, like Jim Ford shot last winter on 
Black Mountain; and oh, Mary, he’s going 
to go right into the barn and kill the colt. 
That’s Rose May whinnying now to tell us. 
What shall I do? I don’t seem to think 
quick—and right. Can’t you help?” He 
danced about the big stove in his excite¬ 
ment, then back to the window. 

The beast whiffed and whiffed, turning 
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its head this way and that to make sure 
there was no danger, and then made ready 
to spring through the opening. 

Jap suddenly calmed himself. Then like 
lightning he jerked on his cap and coat, 
pulled a chair over to the wall and took 
down the ride from the shelf, made sure 
it was loaded, as he had so often seen his 
father do, and started toward the door. 
Mary objected and clung to him desperate¬ 
ly, but Jap shook her off. ordering her back 
to her bed, just as Mr. Gibbs would have 
done. 

He turned the knob, pushed on the door. 
It gave slowly, for the snow and ice had 
worked into every crevice and frozen. Once 
out, he shut the door by throwing all his 
weight against it. 

THE huge cat turned at the sound of 
1 the door and eyed Jap, then came 
one step nearer, her tail working like a 
big snake, her lips drawn back exposing 
her long white fangs. Jap tried to raise the 
gun to position, but it was so heavy he 
couldn’t hold it steady. The barrel was 
just making great circles in the air. Every 
muscle in the boy’s body tingled, yet he was 
surprisingly ‘calm and determined. He fell 
to one knee and raised the gun. It was 
better that way. It seemed to him ages 
elapsed before he could steady it enough 
to shoot. 

Suddenly a new thought struck him. He 
dared not shoot for fear of killing one of 
the horses! His shot would go right 
through the barn! 

He stood up again. The lion took fright, 
and with long springing leaps it was fast 
crossing the barnyard. Jap aimed as best 
he could and fired. 

The shell went wild, but it encouraged 
Jap. He hurried toward the barn, closed 
the door with a bang and fastened it. 

Then quickly he became aware that he 
was freezing cold. He had not stopped for 
gloves, and he now realized that his ears 
and fingers were numb. 

The lion was gone, that was sure. He 
had so wanted to shoot him, but anyway 
the colt was safe. He hurried back to the 
house, gun in hand, and stamping the snow 
from his feet as best he could, prepared to 

•"TO his utter astonishment, he found he 
could not budge the door. Pull as he 
might, it would not give a particle. A great 
fright seized him. His ears and face were 
numb. The wind cut him like a knife. It be¬ 
gan to snow. He called with all his might but 
he received no answer. The peephole he had 
made had frozen over, and Mary was para¬ 
lyzed with fright, for she could hear only 
his cries for help. She had tried with all 
her little might to open the door from her 
.side, but it was frozen tight. 

Jap leaned the gun against the wall and 
summoning all his strength tried again, but 
it was no use. He stumbled to the barn, 
opened the door with numb fingers, entered 
and closed the door behind him, fastening it 
from the inside. 

Rose May whinnied as he passed. On he 
went to the hay pile. There he found a 
blanket, wrapped himself in it and pre¬ 
pared to wait for the home-coming of his 
father. He remembered now with real re¬ 
gret every word he had told him. He had 
disobeyed his father, and he knew that 
some appropriate punishment awaited him. 
He was not sorry he had saved the colt, 
for by so doing he had saved the home, but 
he almost wished the lion had attacked 
him and killed him. 

He sat thus meditating hi? boy heart 
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when suddenly a more horrible thought 
came to him. Mary would not be able to 
put fresh wood in the big stove and the 
log must have burned out ere this and she 
would be cold—he shivered and drew 
down into the old blanket the more—and 
perhaps she would die. He remembered 
just what his father had said about keeping 
her warm. He was getting so sleepy. Oh, 
why didn’t some one come? Where, where 
was his father anyway? Rose May whin¬ 
nied, but it sounded far, far away, and soon 
Jap Gibbs was dosing and dreaming of 
horses and colts and lions and Indians, 
ships, biscuits, islands, and what not— 
and then all was blank. 

T was dark, pitch dark, when Jerry pulled 
the old cutter into the yard, and Air., 
Gibbs, stiff and cold, climbed out, lantern in 
hand and helped Airs. Gibbs and a stranger 
to alight. He then lighted them to the door. 
The house was dark—not even the faintest 
flickering of shadows lighted the frosty 
window pane. He took hold of the knob 
and pulled, but the door stuck fast. He 
handed the lantern to his wife and taking 
a firm hold With both hands pulled again 

“ Frozen, Doc,” he muttered. “ I nailed 
sacks on the door yesterday to keep out the 
cold and they have gotten in the crack and 
frozen fast. Here, Doc, give me a hand 1 

He kicked the door a heavy blow to 
loosen it, and as he did so the jar toppled 
over the gun from its resting place. Gibbs 
snatched it up and held it to the light. 

“ Aly gun 1 What foolishness has that 
boy been up to now?” In an instant his 
strength was as the strength of a giant. 
He, clasped the knob with both hands 
braced his legs and pulled. There was a 
squeak, a grating, and then the door gave 
way and came open with such force that 
it knocked him completely down. 

He snatched the lantern and entered, 
gun in hand, calling, “Jap, Jap,” but no re¬ 
ply. He hastily lighted a lamp and looked 
about him. Already mother had Alary in 
her arms and was sobbing over her. She 
awoke with a little start and clutched her 
mother frantically. 

“ Oh, mother,” she cried, ' the lion lias 
eaten Tap!” 


The drifd, burning with fever, had sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

"Where is Jap, Alary?” asked Gibbs, 
between chattering teeth, his voice was 
so shaky lie could hardly talk. 

" Oh, Daddie. Daddie, the lion came to 
get the colt and Jap went out to shoot it. He 
never, never came back—Oh 1 Oh 1 ” and 
she wept as if her little heart would break. 

NIELSON GIBBS was a man of action. 

Like a shot he had pumped the rifle, 
carefully examined the shell, and noting it 
had been shot, he pumped a new shell into 
the chamber and taking the lantern hur¬ 
ried out. 

The Doctor poked up the fire, added new 
wood, removed his great fur coat and took 
charge of things in general. Alary was tell¬ 
ing the story as best she could between 

Gibbs went straight to the barn. When 
six paces from it, his eye caught sight of 
the deep tracks in the snow. He took one 
Lion 1 upon my word,” he mut¬ 
tered, “and the boy?” 

He noted that the barn door was fast¬ 
ened from the inside, and a faint ray of 
hope came to him. Hurrying to the wood 
pile he snatched up the axe, and in another 
second he stood over the prostrate form 
of Jap. 

" Frozen 1 lie ejaculated, his heart seem- 
tjtg,to break. “ Aly boy, frozen in my own 

He was sobbing now. He gathered the 
little bundle in his arms and hurried to the 
house. With great difficulty, and under 
the doctor's careful manipulation, Jap was 
aroused. His first question was about 
Alary. When lie was told she was all right 
and that Dr. Carter had come to get her 
well, he smiled a happy little smile, and 
with mutterings about bears and guns and 
things sank bank in his father’s arms. 

“ SonffiiSBow, quick, Nelson,” ordered the 
doctor. " and now let's strip him quickly— 
yes, clear to the skin.” 

Gibbs returned with a dishpan full of 
snow and Jap was rubbed from head to 
foot and back again. His ears and nose 
were frozen, and there was no doubt that 
(Continued on page 25.) 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 

A Tip To Fellows Whom the Cold May Nip—Also, Some Timely Talk About Bird Houses 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


•ffijpiB Out-door work. Get busy and make 
your councilmen furnish you some such 
character to hejp you with your woodcraft. 
The council will do ft for you. They’re 
good fellows; they enjoy having a leg 
pulled when the ones that pull it are good 
Scouts. 


when the Duffel Bag 
A is filled with sleep¬ 
ing bags, woolen stockings, 
moccasins, whang strings, 
snow shoes, fur mitts, gaudy 
mackinaw coats and toques. 
This is the moon of the 
First-Class Scout, dedicated 
to Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington, both of 
whom, you know, were born 
in February, and both of 
whom were good wilderness i 



with a pinch of snow, or 
holding it in a cup of cold 
water until it thaws out. 

Lumbermen working in 
the winter woods are not 
often frost bitten. I have 
spent weeks in camp with 
them, and although I was 
frost bitten from traveling 
around in the woods by 
sleigh or in their funny 
little locomotives which 
haul the logs over tempo¬ 
rary tracks, I did not meet 


in February, and both of ■ . V little locomotives which 

whom were good wilderness ■ >'.V f If \ haul the logs over tempo- 

men. ■ . rary tracks, I did not meet 

Last night a young fellow, ' "with a single instance 

six foot two in his mocca- __ , among the lumberjacks 

sins, blew into my studio themselves of frost bites, al- 

witli a pair of big snow shoes under his though the bottom had dropped out of the 
arm, and an atmosphere of balsam boughs thermometer. They were swinging the 
and camp fire surrounding him, which so axes, exercising, and keeping the blood cir- 
impregnated my body and soul that to-day, culating, and as long as the blood circulates 
although I am sitting in Editor McGuire’s it will not freeze, 
chair in front of his desk littered with pa- Get Your Bird Houses Ready 

pers and books and talking this “dope” to Now, boys, to get down to something 
his stenographer, it seems to me that in useful besides taking care of your own 
reality 1 am out in the woods toasting a hide. Remember this is the month to pre¬ 
piece of bacon over a fire on the sheltered pare for the coming of the birds in the 
side of a stump. spring. Now’s the time to build your bird 

When Its Freezing Cold houses and have them all ready. Now’s the 

It is very cold now out in the woods boys, time to put your suet upon the trees and 
up in this section of the country, and when watch the chickadees, the sap suckers and 
you go on your hikes you should take good the little white-throated sparrows, and a lot 
care that old Jack Frost doesn’t nip your of other winter visitors come around and 
nose or your cars or your toes. If you thank you for their dinner. Mr. Charles E. 
can keep up the circulation there is little White, of Kenilworth, Ill., has one of the 
danger of this. I have had my forehead best contrivances for holding this suet on 
frozen, I have had both of my ears frozen, a tree that I have ever seen. It was ad- 
I have had the end of my nose frozen, and vertised in the November number of Boys' 
I have had my lip frozen, but always when Life. But if you do not want to buy one 
I was driving or sleighing or in the cab of of these bird pantries, melt some mutton 


a locomotive, and never did it happen when 
I was on foot walking. So if you will be 
careful to have warm socks on your feet 
and keep the latter dry, there is little dan¬ 
ger of Jack Frost bothering you while on 
your hikes. 

If you break through the ice and get wet, 
and there is no place to dry your clothes, 
it will take but a few moments for them to 
freeze stiff, and the best thing for you to 


suet and pour the soft fat into th: cracks of 
the post of your grape arbor where it will 
harden and where the birds may reach it, 
or daub the tassels of a fir or pine tree with 
it. Or make it into balls or blocks and cover 
it with a piece of wire netting with a mesh 
about a quarter of an inch, which should 
be tacked to the tree. 

The Commissioner “ Stung” 

I offered a prize of an “ American Boy’s 




No Word About Missing Scout 

No word has yet been received from 
Scout Robert Kirkpatrick, about whose dis¬ 
appearance a notice was published in the 
January number of Boys’ Life. Any in¬ 
formation about the missing boy should be 
sent to his father, Mr. J. G. Kirkpatrick, 14 
West Eighty-fourth street, New York 
City. 

Fleet School Scouts Progressing. 

H. E. Shaffer, Scoutmaster of Troop 1, 
Flat Rock, North Carolina, which is organ¬ 
ized in the Fleet School where the Boy 
Scout plan has been made a basis of recre¬ 
ation and discipline, reports that excellent 
progress has been made since the opening 
of the school in September. 

Three of the Fleet School boys, Scouts 
Graham, Davidson and Mattison, were 
awarded free scholarships for a full year 
in accordance with the plan announced in 
the September number of Boys’ Life. 

There are twenty-seven boys at the Fleet 
School this year, of whom eight have had 
previous Scouting experience. 

Thousands Who Live Underground 

According to the latest statistics about 
20,000 people in New York City spend their 
entire working hours underground, and 
there are more than 10,000 people whose 
work takes them underground more or less 
during the day. On ordinary days 1,500,000 
people crowd the New York subways (the 
underground railways) to go to and from 
their work, or to do their shopping and 
sight-seeing. 

A Striking Good Turn. 

A practical good turn was undertaken 
last winter by the Boy Scouts of Mos¬ 
cow. Idaho, and as a result they stirred up 
much civic interest. The streets had be- 


do is to keep at a dog trot until you come 
to some house where you can change your 
clothes and dry the wet togs in front of the 
fire. The dog trot will tend to keep you 
warm until you reach shelter; if this is too 
distant let the other fellows build a big rip¬ 
roaring fire for you, but you keep moving 
until the fire is built. 

Don’t “ Crack ” Your Ears 
Recently 1 have seen it stated that warm 
water is best to take frost out of frozen 
fingers, toes, etc., but cold water will take 
the frost out, as I know by experience, and 
my advise to you in case of frost bites is to 
use cold water and let some other fellow 
do the experimenting with the warm water. 
I have used snow to rub my frozen ears 
into life, but they were not badly frozen. 
When an ear is frozen so that it is all 
white, you must be very careful about rub¬ 
bing it at all, because in that condition it is 
exceedingly brittle and you may wound 
yourself seriously by breaking the ear. The 
same is true, in a sense, of any other por¬ 
tion of the body. But if there is only a 
small white spot on the lobe of the ear, I 


Handy Book ” to the boy who built the best 
bird house over on Long Island. There 
were four bird houses so well made that it 
was necessary for your Commissioner to 
go down in his jeans and rake up the price 
of four prices in place of one. Those were 
bully bird .houses, and I am proud of them, 
but the boys made them too good for me, 
and I have stopped offering prizes. I will, 
however, suggest that you get some of your 
troop committeemen to put up prizes for 
the best bird houses made by members of 
your troop. 

In Pittsburgh, the Boy Scouts not only 
make bird houses, but they also put them 
up and they plant the trees that furnish 
fruit for the birds. The Boy Scouts out in 
Pittsburgh are right on the job. They are 
hummers in everything that pertains to 
Scouting, especially the out-door part of 
it. They had with them this winter a real 
Scout by the name of Smith from up in 
the Alberta mountains, a man who has 
killed many grizzly bears and climbed all 
the peaks of the Rockies up in the snowlaml. 
He furnished them lots of inspiration for 



MOSCOW, IDAHO, SNOW BRIGADE. 


come so dangerous and impassable from 
the accumulation of ice and snow that 
the Scouts organized a snow patrol and 
did heroic work cleaning the thorough¬ 
fares. 

The appreciation of the Elks Lodge took 
substantial form, for when the Scouts 
wanted to build a clubhouse the lodge 
gave them $100 toward it. 






The Cave Scout 


A Vermont Scout Asks a Question 
and Geti an Answer 


H ’ x there, busifc! I thouglit it mighty good chance for tire Scout wlm 

was about time for you to be show- will stick —the Seoul who _ mil slick. 

ing up again. I’ve been waiting Sounds kind of musical, doesn't it? May- 

here for you for a month. I wish I knew be there’s a poem in it. 

every one of you personally, but I am get- PNote— This bally poem got stuck on itself and 
ting better acquainted all the time and I dolled itself all up in a fancy border, but you’ll 

see a great many more familiar faces than fln d it on this page—just three lines down.] 

1 did m January. There’s Patrol Leader Now then, Scout Barker, you and your 
Lawrence Klepper, of Montoursville, Pa., friends who are still in the game are 
over there, and -here is Scout Jay Morris, mighty good examples of “ Scouts who 
of Salem, Ore., and I see Scout Ernest 
Voss, of Racine, Wis., and several 

more. I’m glad to see you and you (5S2i8j 

may he sure that you are all welcome 
in the Cave. Drop in any old time yon 
take :t notion. 


The question: fele is chock full this 
month. Let’s see what we can find. 
Here’s a difficult problem—but I guess 
we can’t talk it over here in front of 
the bunch without getting one of you 
Scouts mtp trouble, so I’ll answer it 
personally. 

Well, here is a good letter front 
Scout Harold Barker, of South Royal- 
ton, Vt. Barker’s troop is certainly 
in a bad pickle, but lots of other troops 
are, or have been, in the same kind of 
trouble, so perhaps it, will help us all 
to consider this case. 

Here’s the letter: 

Dear Mr. Cave Scout: 

1 have read with pleasure your articles in 
Bovs' Life, that splendid magazine for boys, 

question. 

A troop of Scouts was organized here in 
Soutn Koyalton some four years ago. At 
that time it aroused a great deal^ of enthu- 

t , ast of over fifteen mem- 

hers. Bui So Royalton is a small place. 
The high si ban seventy 

,i i t , less than half of whom are boys 
of Scout age. But unfortunately the “ mem¬ 
bers present ” at each meeting began to be 
less. And now, to 4 * cap the climax," no 
ir < T-i - i tve been held for over six months. 

Another difficulty is the lack of Scoutmas¬ 
ters. We have tried two—all we could in¬ 
duce to aid us—but both had too much other 
work to attend to. They could not put suffi- 


terly impossible to secure an efficient it 
serve as Scoutmaster, and only two or 
of the boys are still enthusiastic ove 


r three, myself included, ; 


The Scout Who Will Stick. 

By The Cave Scout. 

You may talk of your Scouts who are strong on 
Who are “there” on the trail, in the woods and 
You may have all (tfe signallers. Eagles and 

First-aiders, athletes and sea-scouting tars; 

But if from all Scouts you will give me my 

I’ll fasten my choice on the Seoul who will slicl(. 


1 don’t care a whoop if he’s fat, short or tall. 
Bow-legged, pigeon-toed, cross-eyed or small. 

He may be a dub with an ax or a kit, 

At daily inspection he won’t make a hit. 

His skull may be ivory six inches thick 

But 1 11 overlook that in the Seoul who will jticif. 

There’s a job to be dont*. ti s a tough one, 1 

It may lake a week, it may take a year— 
Who’s going to do it? Here comes the chap, 
He takes off his coal, he throws down his cap, 
Looks at the job, shuts his jaws with a click— 
Fellows, that's him—fie .Seoul who will stiel(. 

Problems arise as the job goes along, ^ 

Nothing works right, and everything’s wiong. 
When things look the blackest, some Scouts will 

“Oh. Gee, what’s the use!" and then beat it away. 
But someone fights on through the thin and the 
thick. 

And we find at the end the Seoul who will stick- 


comes fmm tackling a nard job gnd get¬ 
ting away with it. But there is sonie- 
llimlUpl'en more’ imporf^ljt that these fel¬ 
lows miss. There is no training in the 
world more valuable than learning how to 
face diiftsttlties and disappointments and 
win out in spite of them. When a boy 
lias learned to do this, he is ready for al¬ 
most any emergency t ItaL'Ji fe can bring. 

Our history is full of stories f men 
who won because they had the courage 
to stick. We all know the story of 
**" John Paul Jones, that old bulldog sea 
tighter who said, when his ship was 
sinking and he was asked to surren¬ 
der. “We’ve only begun to fight 1” 
And we know how he sailed right in 
and licked the tar out of the enemy. 
We know how Washington stuck 
through that awful winter at Valley 
Forge, and how “ Abe ” Lincoln fought 
his way from rail-splitter to President 
because he knew how to stick. We 

here is a more recent il- ; :.q 

lustration : 

A few weeks ago Thomas A. Edi¬ 
son's plant at Orange, N. J., was de¬ 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $o,00U,- 
000. This plant represented years of 
hard work and planning, and yet, as 
Air. Edison stood watching the flames, 
he had nottjfiifg to say about hard luck. 
What he did say was: “ I’m pretty well 
burned out just now, boys, but I'll' start 
3tii over again to-morrow. There'll be 
some rapid mobilizing here when the 
debris cools off and is cleared away. 
I’ll go right to work to build the plant 
over again. It’s just a temporary set¬ 
back ; don’t forget that.” 

“Efiitt is the spirit wliifih has made 
Thoitjtts A. Edison the greatest invent¬ 
or the world ever knew. 


South Royalton, and four 
rate our homes. We do n 

ment, but what are we to 


Yours very truly, 

(Signed) IIarolo C. Barker, 

K. F. D. No. 1. South Royalton, Vt. 


will stick.” All the rest of us Scout- 
ought to be proud of you and the brave- 
struggle you have made to keep the Scout; 
movement alive in your town, four years 
of iJscouregement is “some” stickp^l 
You know, sometimes the Cave Scout 
feels sorry fur those fellows to whom, 
everything comes almost without effort. 
They new *- **- 


the satisfaction'■that 


And so the Cave Scout congratulates 
you fellows at South Royalton—and 
all other Stjppip who are lucky enoAifslisS 
to have some good husky difficulties to 
overcome—on your fine opportunity. J 
'tail’ll be better men fjSrft when you 

There is one big danger about stick¬ 
ing, however, and that is the danger of 
sticking to the wrong thing. Some fel¬ 
lows stick to cigarettes and lose their 
health; others stick to lying and cheat- 
■jfog and lose their honor and the re¬ 
spect of their friends. Bef®f#you be¬ 
gin a thing be sure it is worth stick¬ 
ing to. No boy ever lost either his 
health or his honor by sticking to the 
Scout Law, so fa if are safe enough there. 

And so file best advice 1 can give to 
Scat^K'Barker and other Scouts in the same 
difficulty is to stick to it. The mere act 
of sticking will be a big help to you. so 
you are sure to gain something anyway, 
and the chances are about ten to one that 
(Continued on Following Page.) 
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To Celebrate 


Special Activities Planned for 

T HE fifth birthday of the Boy Scouts of 
America will be celebrated on Mon¬ 
day, February 8. This is the fifth 
anniversary of the incorporation of the or¬ 
ganization. 

For the most part the program explains 
itself, but there are some features about 
which additional information will be help¬ 
ful. 

One of the most popular of the anniv r- 
sary week activ'tie of the past has been 
the "Scout Birthday Good Turn," which 
this year will be performed on the after¬ 
noon of February 8. This is the day on 
which Boy Scouts visit the.sick in hospitals 
and private homes, taking with them 
flowers and good wishes. 

Another distinctive feature of the birth- 
aav celebration will he the evening meet¬ 
ing. At this meeting there will be annual 
reports of troop activities and greetings 
from the Chie f Scout, Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Promptly at 8 :I5 every Scout in the 
United States will salute and repeat the 
Scout Oath. While you are performing 
this ceremony, Scouts, be sure to remem¬ 
ber that at the very same time you are 
doing this, hundreds of thousands of other 
Scouts are performing the same act. 

Participation in Lincoln exercises on 
February 12 are optional. It is believed 
that a great many Scouts will find it con¬ 
venient to join in any program in honor of 
Lincoln’s memory which may be arranged 
by the community or by some other organi¬ 
zation. Of course any troops that care to 
do so may arrange Lincoln service#, on their 
own responsibility. 

A new feature of anniversary week is 
the delivering of reports of progress and 
activities for the past year to city officials, 
chamber of commerce officials, local council 
members, newspaper offices, etc. These re¬ 
ports will be delivered on Saturday morn¬ 
ing, February 13. Ask your Scoutmaster 
for further details. It is believed that only 
a few Scouts will be needed for this duty. 
Others will engage in another regular fea¬ 
ture of anniversary week, the “ Troop Good 
Turn.” This good turn in the past has taken 
the form of some service ot benefit to the 
whole community. Last year many Scouts 
conducted clean-up campaigns, shoveled 
snow from sidewalks, etc. 

Two other Futures for this day are sug¬ 
gested, although neither of them is offered 
as a prescribed feature of the celebration. 
The first of these optional activities is an 
inter-patrol or intcr-t'tddp contest to be 
held on Saturday afternoon. Many troops 
have made such a contest a. regular part of 
their annwersicfy- celebration. 

I11 order that even* Scout lflafnkeep be¬ 
fore him during the whole anniversary 
week the spirit of the celebration, every 
ScOut is asked to perform double good 
turns every day of the week. The ideal of 
the Boy Scout movement is service for 
others and it is most fitting that this ideal 
should be emphasized in the anniversary 
week program. National Headquarters will 
appreciate receiving reports from troops 
concerning their special observances of the 
fifth birthday of the Boy Scouts of Amer¬ 
ica. These reports are wanted because they 
may contain suggestions which will heljg 
in arranging the program for the celt bra- 
tion next year. 


Scout Birthday 


Boys for Anniversary Week 


Anniversary Week Program 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 

Church Exercises.—Church troops or 
other groups of Scouts will attend their 
churches en masse. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 

ANNIVERSARY DAY. 

1:30 to 6:00 P. M.—Scout Birthday 
Good Turn, TProops will visit the sick 
in hospitals and private homes, taking 
to them flowers and the best wishes of 
the Scout Movement. 

7 :30 P. M.—Anniversary Day Meet¬ 
ing;: Annual report of troop activities. 

is.uO P. M.—Reading of Greetings 
from the Chief Scout. 

8:15 P. M.—Every SedMt in the 
United States will stand at attention 
with his hamfat salute; IrlitL.tSjieat the 
Scout Oath. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

Participation, where practicable, in 
Lincoln Memorial Stttuces.. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 

0:0il A. M.—Delivery of report on 
Scout work and of Scout greetings to 
city officials, Chamber of Commerce or 
commercial club officials, newspaper 
offices, members of local councils, etc. 

!> :00 A. M.—Troop Good Turn. 

2:00 P. M.—Inter-patrol or inter¬ 
troop contests for possession of An¬ 
niversary pennant or banner. 

7 :H0 P. M.—Boy Scout entertain¬ 
ment, exhibition, reception or banquet, 
followed by awarding of prizes and 
honors. 


Whose Picture Is This? 

Here is an interesting indoor stunt. 
Cut out the picture pifpted below and then 
very carefully. cut out all of the black 
areas. When you have dcatejtfis hold up 



the pattern in front of the light and allow 
the shadow to fall on some smooth surface. 
Carefully move the pattern nearer to or 
farther from the background until the right 
distance is reached. Then see if you can 
recognize the picture which y{a*f- will see. 

This interesting puzzle was sent to Boys’ 
Life by Scout John R. Mitchell, of Troop 
3, Oskaloosa, la. 


The Cave Scout 

(Continued from page 13.) 
if you fight hard enough you can make 
things come your way. 

Here are some hints that wilt help you 
to fight. Talk Scouting to these disinter¬ 
ested boys every chance you get. Never 
miss an opportunity to tell them of the big 
times other Scouts are having. Maybe you 
can rc-awaken their interest by arrang¬ 
ing some special activity, such as a hundred 
mile hike for the coming season, or a 
competition of scout activities with one 
of those troops you mention which are ten 
or twenty miles away. 

As for the Scoutmaster, get enough boys 
to make at least one patrol, show your man 
you mean business and keep at him until 
:|# consents to help you out. Very tew 
men can resist the persistent entreaties of 
a group of boys who are in dead earnest. 
Send the name of your prospective Scout¬ 
master to National Headquarters with the 
request that Scout literature be sent to 
him. Keep after hini. boys, and you'll get 

But after you get him, you must not 
"soldier” on ’ the job. It is hard for a 
Scoutmaster to retain an interest in his 
Scouts if they go at their W91%.4$ a half¬ 
hearted way. 

Get some definite object in mind so that 
you will know exactly what you are work¬ 
ing for, then grit your teeth and say: 
“ This thing is worth doing, and by George, 
I'm going to stay with it until it’s done!” 

Here’s a little tip for you which has 
nothing to do with sticking. Did you no- 
t.ce the picture of the Cave Scout at the 
beginning of this article? Look at it now 
and see if you can tell what kind of shoes 
the Cave Scout is wearing. 

Out in the Rocky Mountains where this 
picture was taken they are called “Califor¬ 
nia overshoes.” Miners, trail builders, 
prospectors, forest rangers and surveyors 
often find it necessary to work in slushy, 
melting snow for hours at a stretch. If 
any of vou have over tried it, as the Cave 
Scout has. you will know how the cold 
soaks through until your feet ache. Un¬ 
der such conditions “ California overshoes” 
are a great relief. 

The ones the Cave Scout is wearing in 
the picture are made of four old cement 
sacks wrapped outside his boots and tried 
with stout cord. Any kind of cloth will 
do, although wool is better. An old woolen 
coat or pair of trousers would make fine 
material for “California overshoes.’ This 
wrapping will not keep out water but it 
will keep out eol.d. No matter how wet 
vour feet get, they will still keep warm, 
for the natural heat, generated by the cir¬ 
culation of the blood, does not escape. 

Just tuck this information away in the 
back of your head. It may save you a lot 
of discomfort some day. 

Well, so long, fellows. Hope to see all 
here in the Cave in March. And you can 
bring some other boys wfggi.voii if you 
choose. 
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OUR DOUBLE PAGE PICTURES 

U NUSUALLY interesting are our dou¬ 
ble page pictures in this issue of 
Boys’ Life on account of the varied 
activities they represent. 

One of them, from Utica, N. Y., offers a 
good suggestion for the celebration of 
W ashington’s birthday .This stunt, called a 
North Pole Hike” was held last February. 

Several days before Washington’s birth¬ 
day, Scout Commissioner M M Harris and 
a group of Scoutmasters planted a scout 
staff, flying a tattered American flag, at a 
point in the Marcy Hills several miles ex¬ 
actly north of the city. 

The • Scouts were organized into two 
parties, one known as the Peary force, and 
the others as the followers of “ Doc ” Cook. 

The. parties followed parallel routes about 
a mile apart and their maps finally brought 
them together near the place where the 
pole was planted. Scout Clarence Morey, 
of Troop 3, was the first Scout to reach 
the pole and as he belonged to the “ Cook ” 
party it was taken as a complete vindication 
of Doctor Cook. 

Another picture shows a scene at the Boy 
Scout rally held in November in Honolulu, 

Hawaii. This rally was attended by all of 
the scout troops of the Island of Oahu. 

The picture shows a signal tower built by 
Troop 5. The to /er was constructed almost 
entirely of bamboo—the uprights being 
twenty feet long and six inches in diameter. 

The uprights were raised and lashed at the 
corners at the bottom, and a Scout skilled 
in gathering cocoanuts was delegated to 
shin up the poles and lash them together 
at the top. Then he pulled up the boards 
for the floor, and let down a rope ladder 
for the signal crew. 

One of the most popular stunts ever 
pulled off by the Boy Scouts of Washington, 

D. C., was a bear feast, recently held on 
the Congress Heights. The bear meat used 
m the feast had been prepared in Septem¬ 
ber, when the animals were shot, by salting, 
drying and smoking. The hides of the 
animals can be seen on the pole in the 
background of the picture. 

Scoutmaster George Welsh of Port Town¬ 
send, Washington, has reported an unusual 
trip taken last summer in the Olympic 
mountains by fifteen Scouts of his troop; 

Their route led through a wild section of 
the mountains, where there were no trails 
except those made by wild animals. A con¬ 
siderable amount of time was spent in ex¬ 
ploring perpetual snow fields and in making 
short climbs. 

One of the double page pictures shows 
several troops of New Jersey Scouts assem¬ 
bled for instructions in the search for Mrs. 

Helen Breck, who disappeared from her 
home at Orange, New Jersey, on Decem¬ 
ber 4. A. plan has been worked out by Scout 
Commissioner Frank Gray, of Montclair, by 
which a large number of Scouts can be as¬ 
sembled on short notice for any emergency 



Logs 

By LUDVIG S. DALE 

/ STOOD one day Matching some logs floating doT»n stream. 
Anay back there in the hills they broke through the ground; 
they grew and grew, until finally, found fit for timber, they 
vere cut down and skidded into the river. They got into a tight 
jam occasionally, and had to be handled roughly with the pikes and 
hooks of the rivermen to be straightened out; at the mill the rough 
edges had to be taken off before the sawyer could make building 
material out of them; and the lumber had to be SEASONED before 
it could fit into a house and stand the strain. 

Pretty much the same with us, isn’t it? We were small once, 
we grew, and now we find ourselves in the “river 0} life." And 
we, too, get into a jam occasionally—at baseball, football later on 
business—and it takes father, mother, teacher. Scoutmaster, to 
straighten us out. 

We have to get through the sawmill, too—the school. It isn’t 
always pleasant either, for it hurts to have the “rough edges' taken 
off. Besides, did you ever notice that the more knots there are in 
the timber the better it is—for kindling wood? Well, there are 
RNOTS in our make-up, too; knots of disobedience, disloyalty, un- 
kindhncss I should worry." And if w e want to make the most 
of ourselves they ve got to come out! 

I remember how on Graduation Day I told the world how it 
should be run I meant it, too, every word of it. But in a little 

•j . mTld Jidn ’ 1 caTe t0 be ru " m »<«)> at all. / 

said: Whats wrong with the world, anyhow?" / got no 

answer Finally I came to ask myself : "What’s wrong with ME?” 
—and I found lots of answers. You see, I was GREEN timber ■ I 
had to be seasoned, by knocks and disappointments and failures 
1 hat a the only way we can ever fit properly into the great structure 
we call society. 

Scouting helps you. It helps you to grow, to get out of jams, to 
straighten out others; to season your green timber so you may BE 
prepared for your place in the World. 

It just helps you to "make the most out of the log ” 

Doesn't it? 


One of the big features of scout work at 
Plainfield, N. J., is the Engineers’ Patrol of 
Troop 5. These Scouts have made a spe¬ 
cialty of building bridges, towers, etc. They 
have constructed a thirty-foot suspension 
bridge, which they can erect in one minute 
and seventeen seconds. 

Troop 1 of Shreveport. La., has made a 
special study of knot-tying. One of the 
most attractive articles in the exhibition of 
Scout handicraft at National Headquarters 
is a fine mahogany case of knots tied by 
these Shreveport Scouts. Their Scoutmaster 
is Mr. H. F. Bretthauer. 


Washington at Scout A^c 


Mjkfi0iiuca from page 5.) 
adventure on the trip, and although Staff 
encountered several Indians, some of whom 
had obviously been on the warpath, the 
red. men merely displayed curiosity in 
their work and did not attempt to molest 
them in any way. .Washington accordingly 
improved the occasion to make friends with 
the savages and to learn all he could of 
their customs. In fact, at the end of the 
month he had managed to increase his 


.knowledge of Indian lore very considera¬ 
bly and by the time he returned to the 
settlement he was a good woodsman and 
a better surveyor. Certainly the written 
report which he handed to his employer 
” 1 ha l e ™ade a very favorable impres¬ 
sion on Lord Fairfax, for he strongly en¬ 
couraged his protege to persevere in this 
work and later aided, him to procure a li- 
survevs° n ^ errlng °® c ‘ a * aut liority upon his 

















SCOUT "SANTA CLAUS' 



With the Boy Scouts of America 


Stories of Especial Interest to All, From Tenderfoot to 
Eagle Scout 


Thousands of Scout“Santa Clauses” 


E VER since Christmas, reports have 
been coming to the National Head¬ 
quarters of relief work undertaken 
in all parts of the country by Boy Scouts. 
It is impossible to give a definite estimate 
as to the number of persons assisted by 
Boy Scouts on Christmas, but there must 
be thousands of persons throughout the 
country who can thank the Scouts for hav¬ 
ing had a merry time on that great holi¬ 
day. 

At Richmond, Va., several hundred 
Scouts distributed more than 900 stockings 
to poor children in that city. Each child 
got a stocking filled with candy and fruit 
and in many instances toys and dolls were 
distributed. 

From Mattoon, Ill., comes a report of 
how the Boy Scouts brought Christmas 
cheer to the needy. The Scouts worked 
in cooperation with other relief organiza¬ 
tions in the distribution of gifts. So 
thoroughly did they plan and execute their 
work that one of the daily papers stated 
that there was not a child in the city who 
did not receive a Christmas gift and that 
there was not a person in the city who 
did not have a good meal on Christmas 




At Nacogdoches, Tex., the Boy Scouts 
delivered gifts to 130 families, mailed or 
delivered 298 Christmas baskets, filled 360 
stockings for children, sent twenty baskets 
of groceries and provisions to needy fam¬ 
ilies, and delivered five loads of wood to 
widows. 

At Minneapolis, Minn., fifty Boy Scouts 
assisted the Salvation Army in distribut¬ 
ing 500 baskets of provisions. 

At Portsmouth, O., a picked squad of 
fifty Scouts delivered more than 230 bas¬ 
kets of provisions. One of the Ports¬ 
mouth newspapers commented editorially 
on the work of the Boy Scouts: 

“ Here were half a hundred hoys not looking for 
favors or tips at this season of the year when the 


. rr ? n ° 


ere out to help others 
me teachings of tbeir 
n Daily/ 


This season only three policemen were 
needed at the Madison Square Municipal 
Christmas Tree celebration in New York 
City. The Boy Scouts were on £$§ job 
to help preserve order. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut. Scouts co-oper¬ 
ated in providing Christmas presents for 
500 children. 

At Smith Rrirltre Mass., the Scouts 


Distinguished Scouts 

Report of the National Court of Honor 
for December, 1914. 


HONOR MEDALS ISSUED. 

Wayne Carney (Bronze), lud.anapolis, 
Ind. 

Ralph Paulson (Bronze), Mt. YerB5»&,, 
N. Y. 

Howald Warren (Silver), Richmond, 
Va. 

Robert Cooper (Silver), Honeoye Falls. 

N. Y. 


EAGLE SCOUTS. 

ie Silver Eagle, this First 
1 for 21 Merit Badges. It 


Scranton, Pa., Boy Scouts, sold sprigs 
of evergreen to raise funds for the com¬ 
munity Christmas tree. They succeeded 
in collecting $400. 

The Boy Scouts, of Pittsburgh, Pa., aided 
in distributing supplies to 900 persons. 

At Indianapolis, Ind., Scouts assisted 
women shoppers with their bundles, helped 
them on and off of cars, etc. 

The Baltimore, Md., Scouts assisted the 
“ Empty Stocking Club ” in bringing 
Christmas joy to 3,000 children and in 
sending out supplies to poor families. One 
troop, e rh member of which Ind 
saved $5 as a troop fund, contributed half 
of this fund to the Belgian Relief Work. 
Later, when an appeal came for poor 
families, the Scouts unanimously voted to 
give the remaining half to help in this 


that their efforts, coming at some other 
time, would be more helpful. 

Troop 25, cf Brooklyn, spent their New 
Year's holiday _ by taking' supplies to the 
home of a destitute widow with eight chil¬ 
dren who were at the point of starvation. 

These items have been selected at ran¬ 
dom from a great mass of reports sent 
in as an example of the kind of relief 
work Boy Scouts performed during the 
fgggpSp season. 


A Brooklyn Scout’s Bravery 

Scoutmaster Adolphus W. Beeny, Troop 
81, Brooklyn, N. Y., has made a report of 
a brave and efficient act of Scout William 
Hunter. 

While on his way to church one Sunday 
evening, Scout Hunter noticed smoke pour¬ 
ing from the upper windows of a house 
at 74 Sands Street. He immediately noti¬ 
fied Mrs. Guey, the occupant of the house 
and together they rushed to a room of 
the second floor. They found tne door 
locked, but Scout Hunter forced it open 
and found a mattress in flames. The fire 
had gained such headway that Mrs. Guey 
feared for the safety of an elderly woman 
who lived on the floor above. Scout Hun¬ 
ter immediately went to this old lady’s 
assistance and helped her to the street. He 
then sent in a fire alarm to Engine Com¬ 
pany No. 6 and called a policeman. Then 
he returned to the house and assisted Mrs. 
Guey until the firemen arrived. 

Later, when Mrs. Guey learned that 
Hunter was a Scout, she wrote a letter to 
Scoutmaster Beeny and said “ had not this 
boy acted in the brave and orderly man¬ 
ner he did, 1 might be without a home 


A novel method of 
raising funds for the Rigs 
Cross Society was em¬ 
ployed at the holiday 
season by the Boy Scouts 
of Troop 1, Westbrook, 
Me. These Scouts sold 
a great many Christmas 
wreaths and evergreens 
as well as Christmas 
trees. The sum of $20 
was cleared, all of which 
has been sent to the Rtd 
Cross for relief work ire 

Other Scouts waited 
until New Year’s Day 
before doing their good 
turns, because they felt 
that no family would be 
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Boone Contest Essays Coming In 

Essays in the Daniel Boone contest 
have been coming to the office of Bovs’ 
Life in every mail. This is the contest in 
which $300 in cash prizes will be awarded 
for essays written on the subject: "The 
qualities of Daniel Boone which made him 
a good scout and a valuable citizen and 
why these qualities are important in life 
to-day.” 

It will be a big task to read all of the 
essays which have been submitted, but the 
judges will get to work at once, and the 
announcement of the prize winners will be 
made at the very earliest possible moment. 

This Scout Has Thirty Badges 

I Eagle Scout Cur¬ 
tis Bellamy, patrol 
leader of Troop if 
Portsmouth, O., has 


The Telephone Unites the Nation 




He has also won the 
button awarded by 
the National Rifle 


Sends Check for Belgia 

Bovs’ Life believes that 
Scouts will be interested in 
letter which has been receivi 
Headquarters: ^ 


the National Rifle looms large on the world 

marksmanship/ I n h ° riz ° n f S , an example of the 
addition to his ef- popular raith in the underlying 
he'Ts'/u'.temi 1 ’/'}/ Principles of the republic. 

usua 11y 6 good 3 wrest- We are truly one people in 

ler and boxer, while all that the forefathers, in their 
ffid’recbTdf ut|£'- , mos 1 t exa ] ted moments, meant 
His Scoutmaster is oy that phrase. 

- In making us a homogeneous 

Belgian Sufferers peop l e> the ra i\ roa< i t t h e tele- 

wlnMlcSf graph and .he lelephond have 
received at National been important factors. They 
ersonai check for $20.25, have facilitated communication 
v*’'scouts’ on" r Saturday! and intervisiting, bringing us 
« 0 o f rganiS e tion an of S abo e ut c l° ser together, giving us a better 
rent 6 -s?x Cen i t cces f °aTd ed ex a - understanding and promoting 
i-'hoLndTunf and Ve have more intimate relations. 

> 0 the aI bo b s ,s ^jlaS e ^^ The telephone has played its 
.mail contribution to the part as the situation has required. 
v - y. ' SSIS ‘ That it should have been 

iis Missing Boy Panned for its present useful- 
Nov. 5, Robert B. ness 18 a8 wonderfu as that the 
er, Pa., disappeared vision of the forefathers should 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keep all the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 

1 he need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should he a 
common language. This need 
defined the duty of the Bell 
System. 

Inspired by this need and 
repeatedly aided by new inven¬ 
tions and improvements, the 
Bell System has become the 
welder of the nation. 

It has made the continent a 


Look Sharp for This Missing Boy Panned ror ns present useful- 
On the morning of Nov. 5, Robert B. n p! s 18 as wonderful as that the It has made the continent a 

Schell, of West Chester, Pa., disappeared vision of the forefathers should community. 

■'iMp on his way to high school, and has 

I re°htiv/f n f r Se frienH y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 



reliilV-es or friends 
since. He is 16 years 
old, about 5 feet 6 
inches tall, weighs 
about 120 pounds, has 
dark brown hair, light j 
blue eyes, regular fea¬ 
tures, fair, smooth 
skin and has a small 


ROBERT SCHELL. hand forehead. He 
was dressed in dark 
gray suit, with red sweater under a Nor¬ 
folk coat, long trousers, light gray cap, low 
black shoes. Plays on his flute, which he 
took with him; could play also clarinet and 
violin, and may have joined an orchestra 
or band. 

If you see a boy answering this descrip- 


And Associated Companies 


Universal Servic 


MONEY | 

07 Boy Scoutsnow 
O I know. Morestart- 


fit 

fy rV 


WuRUlZEJ^ w 


Free Band Catalog! 


In answering advertisements please 
II mention BOYS’ LIFE. 









Our Lonesome Corner 


Boys in Many States and Many Lands Exchange Interesting Letters- 
Why Don’t You?—Read the Appeal for Help 


j[ 1 

How You Ca 

Join the “Write Now” Club 


Pick out the name of a boy. 

Enclose it in another addressed to the boy in 
care of Boys 1 Lipe. Mail this to us. 

Address an envelope with his name 
right postage. 

Don’t seal that envelope. 

and the If your letter ii to » boy In North America or 

England, put on a two-cent stamp. If it is 
to go to any other country abroad, five cents. 


N EARLY every State in the Union and 
many foreign countries are repre¬ 
sented in letters which hundreds of 
boys have sent to one another through the 
Boys’ Life “ Lonesome Corner ” in the past 
month. And of all the things they do write 
about! 

it is plain that this department offers 
boys an unusual opportunity to get into 
touch with boys in other cities and other 
countries who are interested in similar 
things. For instance: Several Scouts in 
the British Isles who are interested in 
photography have sent letters which we 
have forwarded to American boys who are 
interested in the same subject. The same 
is true about general Scout activities, merit 
badge work, first aid, signaling, etc. A boy 
in Indiana who has sent several very good 
essays and little stories to Boys’ Life re¬ 
ceived a dandy, long letter from a boy in 
London who has abiiity and ambitions of 
the same kind. Other subjects discussed 
by boys in their letters are farming,_ night 
classes, railroads, newspapers, historic 
events, monuments, music, out-door life, 
the war, high school topics,_ telegraphy, In¬ 
dian relics, technical education, violin play¬ 
ing, motion pictures, birds, picture post¬ 
cards and stamps. 

Many Trade Stamps 
Speaking of stamps—many boy collectors 
are making some fine trades with other 
boys. Some of these are experienced 
stamp boys, with big collections, while 
others are just taking up this fascinating 
hobby. The chance which they have to es¬ 
tablish correspondents in many lands, 
through the “ Lonesome Corner,” provides 
an exceptionally good opportunity for them 
to get foreign stamps. Mr. Coes speaks 
of this in his stamp story in this issue. 

A Whole Troop Wrote 
One Scoutmaster in F.ngland did a dandy 
stunt. Ffe got each one of the boys of his 
troop to write a good letter and sent them 
all, in one packet, to Boys’ Life, for Amer¬ 
ican boys. The letters were forwarded to 
boys in several States, east, west and 
south—which means that this English troop 
is going to get some mighty interesting 
letters, telling them a lot of different things 
about America and about Scouting here. 

Isn’t this a good suggestion for your 
troop? If each one of you would write a 
good letter, telling facts about your city or 
town, your school, your Scouting, your 
games, your work, etc., and if convenient 
enclose a post card of a local scene, and 
send them to Boys’ Life, with postage for 
forwarding (read the rules), we will send 
them to boys in other States and countries. 
The answers could be passed around to all 
of the boys of your troop, and perhaps 
kept in your troop scrapbook. In a few 
weeks you would have a very fine collection 
of letters—and you would have, also, good 


friends in all parts of the world. Do it 
now. Ask your Scoutmaster about it, if 
you are in doubt about this at all. 

Morris A. Stewart, a Maine Scout, has 
written to Boys’ Life as follows: 

1 think Boys’ Lifers one grand fWipyr. 1 ,ook 

troop and tve all think our Scoutmaster the best 
there is. I have written to three boys and have 

boys to-night. I received three letters from new 
boys to-night at five o’clock. Their correspondence 
is very interesting to me and I enjoy it. 

From Sweden, Harry Ledin ' 


llersch Herman, England; stamps. 

Henry I. Yonks, England; 17-year-old Scouts. 
Harold Hitchen, England; 16-year-old Scouts. 
Ilo.ace T. Wilson, Canada; stamps. 

Severus Persson, Swed|n; ^ correspond with hoys 

These boys have sent letters through our 
" Lonesome Corner,” both to American 
boys and boys in many foreign countries. 
Any of them will be glad to receive letters 
from boys in this or any other land. 


Boys’ Life saying: 

Greetings to all Boy Scouts ii 


ik Young, Pa. 
uoo E. Joines, G 
Spear Knebel, o 




ren C. Harr 


Now, fellows, don’t put off writing 
least one letter to some boy whose nai 
appears on this page—or you can send the 
letter to us and say what country you 
would like it to go to and we’ll try to gel 
it there. The only expense is for the post¬ 
age for forwarding, which must be er- 
closed. Any boy who sends a letter to 
boy through Boys’ Life will have his nan 
published in our “ Lonesome Corner.” 

New Boys on the List Hubei 

The following boys have asked to have Kenn< 
their names included in the list of ’’Lone¬ 
some Corner ” members: 


-in Triplett, Mo. 

country you Ernest Seagrave, Cal. 
’ll try to get 1 J- R^ Burgess, N. Y. 


Du Pre R. Dance 
McCa"(ey, 


Chesi 


■ Lee. Mich 


r 1 . IT 


. Me. 


yarbough, 


i Phillips. Ei 
Harold Faulkner, Ei 

Fred Simpson, Engla 
Ernest G. King, Ei 


R. H. Nolan, N. \ 
Mayfort Miller. iua. 

W. Hobart Keefer Md. 
F. F. Dickmann, Kan. 
Dixon Coulbourn, Fla. 
Chester Brumbaugh, Pa. 
A. Stuart Kelsey, Mass. 
Paul Mote, Okla. 


A. E. Buswell, England land 

J. Beck, England Andrew 

Robt. Scott, England. Sco 

Reginald E. Thirkettle, R. Piei 

England # Wai«, my 

Many boys have signified a desire to 

correspond on particular subjects, both in Paa 
this country and in foreign lands. 

American. 

Ernest. Abernathy, N. C.; Scouts near We; 


Albert Fearn, Jr., Conn. 
A. E. Likins, Iowa. 
Albert Cross, Mass. 

T. McCombs, Mass. 

Ray Gnaegy, Ill. 

Elbert Brown, Va. 
Chester McKinley, 
Mass. 

Ben. Kuykendall, Pa. 
Alonzo F. Brand, Va. 
Allen Swift, N. Y. 


R. ^Maybury, Mas: 
jl aui Buttery, O. 
Harold Butcher, W.V; 
Elliot A. Wright, N. I 
Roy Crawford, Ky. 


Herb 


- V I u- 
Ind 


t J. Ros. 


Scouts in San Fra: 
; 12-year-old boys in 
lies and foreign news] 
lal, N. Y.; French S 1 


Ralph H. Wagner, Pa. 
H. S. Waters, N. Y. 
David Rust, Conn. 

H. Ewing Wall. Va. 

F. Hays Jacobs, Md. 
Gordan Swebilius.Conn. 
W. H. Jameson, Pa. 
Elmer C. Smith, Mass. ■ 
John Spencer, Jr., N. Y. 
R. G. Callahan, Mass. 


David McCoy, Mo. 
Paul Jones, Ill. 

Robert B. Schell, Tenn 
Paul Cressey, Ill. 
Benton N. Reece, Va. 


C. *Pupp 

Edmund H. Hemphill, D. G: s 
Herbert A. Reece, Va.; exchai 
Chauncey C. Whitcher, Mass.; 

school topics and motion pict 
Edward E. Freeman, Mass.; 
Smut work, electrical engine 
mt-of-door 1 


rd, 6.; pi. 
,er, Ill.; ! 


Robert Gauey, 1 a.; noys in 

H. M* Tingle, Del.; first aid. 
Albert Zeitten, Ariz.; literary 
Reuben A- Lewis, Del.; photo* 
Foreign. 

Herbert Depledge, England; 
living in New York, to ex 
cards and stamps. 

Percy M. Monaghan, Englanc 


fie, N. Y. 

Help Wanted! 


Lonesome Corner any t. . 

the contrary it has become one of the most 
. popular features of the magazine and hun¬ 
dreds of boys are now listed there. Since 
this growth has taken place it can hardly 
be said that the boys engaging in this in¬ 
teresting activity are lonesome. And so 
the name has been outgrown. 

We have got to have a new name for 
this department, and Boys’ Life wants its 
readers to help out. For that reason we 
i will be very glad to accept suggestions for 
a name from any boy whose name is listed 
in the Lonesome Corner. 
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Scouts Afield 


has sent to National Headquarters a i 
year’s work at that city. Among the me 
developments has been the presentatic 
headquarters. The Scouts also have 


in a very irregular and haphazard man: 
close of the year there were twenty a 
organized. In addition to this increase 


Just the Knife 
A Boy Wants 


Every boy needs a good knife, 
but every boy does not know how 
to buy a good knife. Even grov 
ups get fooled occasionally. 

For this reason we have marked 


Km 

mm 

Knives and Cutlery 

withtheKEEN KUTTER trade mark. When y 



m 25c to $3.50 each. Yourdealer is authorized to give ba 
V unsatisfactory Keen Kutter knife. Send for Tool C 
597 and Home Furniture Design Booklet No. G 976. 
ie Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Ft 


Simmons Hardware Company 


SCOUTMASTERS, ATTENTION! 
Winter Work for Your Boys 

living in suburban or country tovvns. Send us the names and addresses of the 
two most deserving boys of your troop and we will send them full details of the 
contest, which means 20% commission with the chance of winning $2.50 in 
cash prizes for meritorious work. The character of work called for will de¬ 
velop your boys along the right lines and will give them a good business ex¬ 
perience. Address 

STOKES SEED FARMS COMPANY 

Moorestown, Burlington Co. New Jeresy 

rnST p"ayr iDe sket?hcl; U M?nSi f o^“ a mS- Don’t Overlook the Flashlight, 

P K P P 8trel ’ ,okcs - Hesitation*, etc., You want one, of course. Do you know hov 

I cspmally ..lapted toboja' dohe. you c:m get a dandy? It is explained or 


1915 SCOUT DIARY 

SPECIAL EDITIONS 


FLEXIBLE CLOTH BINDING. 


LIMP LEATHER—GOLD EDGES. 


REGULAR PAPER EDITION. 
Cover Design in Colors. 

0 Revised Handbook for Boy*. Every Scout should 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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SQUEAKr 

with 3-in-0ne Oil. It will m. 
door hinges work noiselessly, 
longer wear and easier work 
3-in-0ne on your: 

Sewing machine, typewriter, tal 
machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, sk 
music box, lawn mower, cream separa 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pul 
scales, scissors and everything else ar 
your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One is a clear, light oil prepan 
that cuts out all dirt and never gum 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every a. 
part and prevents wear. No grease; no 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

42 E.L.G. Broadway ^ New York City 


Icc Barrel Ball 



ife 


book of oesigns free 

|S^CK. GROUSE CO. 

^^NORTH ATTLEBORO MASS. BOX a i 


HAVERSACK 

PERFECTED 

Note the Straps 


T HIS game may be played on ice sur¬ 
faces of different sizes, but a con¬ 
venient field is 50 by 100 feet. The side 
and end lines may be marked off by hockey 
sticks, tree branches, ropes or anything 
handy that may be laid down on the ice, or 
a hockey rink may be used. At each end a 
circle 10 feet in diameter is marked on the 
ice, and in the center of this circle is placed 
a barrel with open top. The game is played 
with a basketball, and there are five players 
on each side, although more may easily play 
if the field is made larger. The object, of 
to the opponents’ 




Two of the players are center: 
are goal tenders. The only rules 
tion of players are: 

1. The centers stand facing 
ponents’ goal, in the center of ll 


3. The goal tenders may not go within the 
10-foot circles, except to recover the ball 
after it has touched the ice. No other 
play - may go inside the circle at any time., 

The game is started by the referee, who 
tosses the ball into the air between the two 
centers, who must stand at least 2 feet 
apart. When a player secures the ball he 
may skate with it, but must immediately 
toss or throw it if he is tagged by an op- \ 
ponent. The object is to get the ball into 
the barrel, just as in an ordinary basket. 
The rules are : 

1. Players may carry the ball any dis¬ 
tance, but must immediately throw or toss 
it when tagged. Failure to do so is a foul. 

2. The ball must not be kicked. Any kick, 
even if unintentional, is a foul. 

3. If two players secure the ball together, 
or nearly so. the referee shall call the two 
centers to the spot and give a new throw-up. 

4. If both centers secure the ball together, 
the center in whose territory the ball is 
shall have a free throw, without moving 
from the spot. 

5. If the ball goes outside, the center of 
the opposing team to that which sent it out 
shall have a free throw from the spot where 

6. In free throws the thrower must be 
standing still; no player may be nearer than 
5 yards’ distance. 

'7. A foul shall entitle the opposing center 
to a free throw for goal, from a point 20 
feet from the barrel. No one but the goal 
tender may block the foul throw, and the 
ball is in play as soon as it is thrown. 

8. Tripping, punching and tackling are 


10. Periods shall last for fifteen minutes, 
with a change of goal after the first period. 

This game may be played equally well in 
field or schoolyard, running with the ball 
instead of skating. The tag rule eliminates 
most of the roughness of straight basket¬ 
ball, by making it unnecessary. 


SOLD TO MEMBERS ONLY 


Price, 75 Cents 

Add Parcel Post for One Pound 
ORDER D 1 RECT OF 

SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

Boy Scouts of America 

200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Start/Your Collection 

"/POSTER STAMPS 

'This aample paokat—six of the nowaat 
■ Poatar Stamp a—each a work of art—in 

A Tbla faaclnatlDg* pastime haa spread 


it stamps. 

tRT STAMP LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC 
iccesaor to Poster Stamp Bureau 
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The Moonshiners in the Jungle 

(.Continued from page 8.) 

James; for we had agreed to go back on 
the morrow and renew our search for the 
still. 

" I’ll tell you what,” I answered. “ I’ll 
watch near the prairie in the morning, and 
when I see them coming back toward town, 
I’ll come over after you, and we’ll saddle 
up and go down right away. It’ll be a good 
time, for Uncle Bill always stays at home 
Saturday night and goes to church Sunday 
morning.” 

“ Alright, I’ll wait for you. Good-night I ” 
he said, and set off west, down the creek 
for his own home. 

CHAPTER IV. 

We Make Discoveries and Are Almost 
Caught. 

1 WAS restless in my bed, from ex¬ 
citement and wondering what the 
Saturday and Sunday would bring 
forth. Somehow I felt they were to be 
two eventful days. And I suffered some 
misgivings regarding Bat Mason; I liked 
his appearance and actions less and less. 

I was becoming convinced that he was a 
desperate character, in. spite of his retir¬ 
ing and apparently inoffensive manner 
when in the presence of others. And I 
was sure that he was hiding his real char¬ 
acter from Uncle Bill. I recollected that, 
as he went about town, he always wore 
his black hat slouched down over his eyes, 
and never, like Uncle Bill, looked people 
straight in the eyes. 

In the morning I was out at the edge 
of the prairie early, and began my watch 
for the return of Uncle Bill and Bat Ma¬ 
son. I had no way of knowing what time 
they would be coming; if they worked 
their moonshine still all night they might 
sleep most of the morning. But I meant 
to be patient, even if I should miss my 

The white pond-birds were flying from 
pond to pond in search of food, and I 
could hear a sand-hill crane making his 
peculiar call far down in the woods. A 
red-bird eyed me from a sapling. Once a 
small rattlesnake coiled up and shook his 
warning rattle at me. 

All these distractions helped me to while 
away the time, till about ten o’clock. Then 
a sound of galloping came through the 
piney woods, and I saw James Howatt 
coming on his pony. When he dismounted 
from his blowing steed, he said: 

“ They just came by our house.” 

“ Why,” I said, “ I wonder what made 
them go that way.” 

“ Uncle Bill said he was curious to know 
if I got that deer,” said James. 

“ They didn’t go clear round that way 
just to find that out,” I said. 

“ No,” said James, “ I guess he wanted 
to know if I was hunting around down 
that way to-day—I knew that right away. 
He said: ‘Huntin’ aint much good aroun’ 
Prairie Creek, but they’s right smart o’ 
deer other side o’ Peace River.’ I told 
him I didn’t expect to have much time to 
for deer hunting for a while.” James 
smiled. 

“Did that Bat Mason talk any?” I 
asked. 

“No, he just grumbled out, ‘Howdy’ 
like he always does.” 

I climbed onto the pony behind James, 
and we rode back to my home. I saddled 
my pony and put a lunch in the saddle¬ 
bags, and we rode off to the southeast. 

We picketed our ponies in the hammock 
beside Prairie Creek, a mile below our 
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Hey Fellows— 
Look Here! 
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an 8,000 mile trip through 
the Panama Canal to the 
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If you want to go on this mag¬ 
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destination, and then footed it up the creek 
to the ford. We waded across and were 
soon at the spot where we had last seen 
Uncle Bill and Bat Mason in the wagon 
the evening before. 

The marks of the wagon, where it left 
the trail south of the ford were easily 
fonts* They made through a compara¬ 
tively open region among the cabbage- 
palms, right down to the creek, some way 
below the ford and just above an impene¬ 
trable coppice that stretched from Prairie 
Creek across south jgj^vherc a smaller 
stream bent round to meet Prairie Creek 
pome distance down. Just beyond this im¬ 
passable thicket, and within the jKjaf the 
joining creeks, we could see towering 
magnolias, broad live-oaks, and tropic 

As I have indicated, the wagon tracks 
went straight down to the water, just 
where the thicket met the creek. We 
looked across the stream to witness where 
the wagon had left the water on the north 
side, but the bank, though not above five 
feet high, yet was too precipitous to allow 
of a passage anywhere there. 

“ I’ll tell you what I think,” I said to 
James. “I believe they drove down along 
the creek in the water for a way—it looks 
shallow here.” 

“ I guess you’re right,” said James. 
2 Let’s go down and see.” 

The thicket barred us on this side, so 
we went up and crossed at the ford, and 
down the north bank. When we came 
opposite a point a hundred feet below the 
edge of the thicket that lay on the south 
bank of the creek, we saw over there what 
seemed the beginning of a way cut through 
the under-growth, on a slant, into the midst 
of that towering hammock of hardwood 

I looked questioningly into James’ eyes. 

“ That’s the place over there, I. think,” 
he said. 


With the Scouts Afield 



That it was—back by the ford again to 
the edge of the thicket. We strode right 
into the water and waded down that hun¬ 
dred feet to the opening in the under¬ 
growth. The water none of the way was 
over half-hip deep. 

Sure enough, it was a way cut through 
the brush. It seemed like a court leading 
to a large, dark castle, for forty steps 
brought us to immense live-oaks, whose 
far-reaching branches formed an arch¬ 
way, decorated with great festoons of 
gray Spanish moss. Passing on, we en¬ 
tered a space cleared of under-growth— 
like a large room; tall cabbage-palms and 
a magnolia or two for pillars, the ceiling 
and sides tapestried with palm fans, leaves 
and Spanish moss. 

But near the farther, or south, side of 
the open space showed objects that thrilled 
us with interest. 

Screens of palm fans partly hfp 1 the 
main works. But on removing the screens 
we had something to feast curious eyes. 
There, on a rude fireplace, stood a round 
copper boiler, the top continuous with the 
side; over the middle a hood, like a stove¬ 
pipe, hat—or perhaps more like a coffee¬ 
pot upside down, with its spout slanting 
downwards. The end of the spout con¬ 
nected with a copper pipe that was wound 
in a coil that made its spiral way down in 
a barrel of water to poke its end out at 
the bottom. This was the "still" 

“ I never saw one before,” said James, 
who showed great interest in the dia¬ 
bolical, snaky-looking outfit. 

We examined several barrels, two con¬ 
taining cornmeal in a state of fermenta¬ 
tion; a pair of buckets stood beside a shal¬ 
low well. Then I glanced about to be im¬ 
pressed with the fact that there was no 
apparent way out but by that of our com¬ 
ing in, and set to wondering what we 
could do in the event of being surprised. 

(Continued in March Boys’ Life.) 
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WILL START SOON IN “BOYS’ LIFE.” 


‘‘A Scout Is Brave” 

(Continued from page 11.) 
his finger tips and feet were badly frosted, 
but there were chances if they worked 
hard. Oh, did two men ever work any hard¬ 
er to save a human life? But they were 
rewarded. Jap was then wrapped in a huge 
warm blanket and fed hot lemonade, while 
he lay on a bed they had improvised for 
him by the side of the big stove. 

T T was morning when Jap again opened 
1 his eyes. 

“ Say, Dad,” he cried a little later, “ I’in 
so sorry I disobeyed you, but 1 had to do 
it or be a coward, didn't I, and ' a Scout is 
brave,’ the book says so.” 

Nelson Gibbs swallowed hard and then 
squeezed the hand nearest to him in re¬ 
assurance. 

“But you are no coward, Jap. You are 
a brave boy. I forgive you a thousand 
times. Only you and Mary were worth so 
much more to me than the colt. Why did 
you risk it?’’ 

“ Yes, but father, the colt will be worth 
$1,000 when he’s a yearling, and will raise 
the mortgage,” added Jap, seriously. 

" But that colt wjll never raise the mort¬ 
gage, my boy.” replied Gibbs, softly, but 
with some effort. 

"But why won’t he, father?” asked Jap 
in surprise. “ He didn't freeze, did he, 
Dad? ' His voice was full of disappoint- 

“ Because, my boy,” cried Nelson Gibbs, 
“ because the colt is to be yours. You 
saved his life. We’ll raise the mortgage 
some other way.” 


Boone Trail Traced and Marked 

The old Daniel Boone trail across North 
Carolina to Tennessee, which was lost for 
a century, has been traced and marked. 
This section of the Boone trail is a link 
in the longer trail from North Carolina to 
Kentucky which was laid out by the fa¬ 
mous scout. That portion of the trail 
which goes through the Cumberland Gap 
has never been lost, but the section which 
has just been marked was almost obliter¬ 
ated when the main travel shifted. 

The work of locating and marking the 
old Boone trail from one end to the other 
was undertaken by the Booneville trail 
committee of which Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
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About Starting Right 
in 

Stamp Collecting 

By FRANK L. COES 

N OW that the Christmas holidays are 
over and we shall have long evenings 
to study, many of us will natural¬ 
ly think of our stamps. We shall think too 
of the possible existence of old stamps that 
we can find, at home, or in the old papers 
that people are selling for Belgium’s starv¬ 
ing people. 

Let’s talk about old stamps a bit. Sup¬ 
pose you find some. Don't hurry to take 
them off the covers or documents, for they 
may be (and in lots of cases are) more 
valuable on the original envelope. If you 
have determined the value, go at it care¬ 
fully. Some stamps (Russian and Great 
Britain and colonies) are printed in ink 
that runs in water, so don’t soak them till 
you’re sure. The best way is to dampen 
the back of the paper, either with a wet 
blotter or a brush, and take the paper 
from the stamps rather than the stamps 
from the paper. Don’t clip the perforated 
edges. Dry the damp stamp under a plate of 
glass. Sometimes if the dampening is done 
carefully, you can leave your old stamp 
with a good part of the gum on. If you 
can, so much the better. 

Don’t mount a stamp that has the re¬ 
mains of several hinges on its back. They 
come off easily and the stamp looks better 
mounted right. Use good hinges. They 
are far cheaper in the end than cheap ones. 
Hinge-making is quite a trade in itself and 
the ’“peelable” hinges have two coats of 
gum on them, which helps in removal. 
You’ll remove your collection many times 
if you become really interested, so it is well 
to prepare in the beginning for possible 
happenings. 

A little friend of ours brought in her 
collections the other day for me to tell 
her how to move it as her book was out¬ 
grown. I found an object lesson in pa¬ 
tience in her book. Her father inherited 
his father’s collection and had passed it 
to her, and every stamp was stuck down 
tight with mucilage—the old-fashioned kind 
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too. She proudly told me she had lost but 
half a dozen in several hundreds, and I 
could find the old ones only by knowing the 
date when grandfather stopped collecting. 

I persuaded her to make her own book, 
and she is now well along in a home-made, 
loose-leaf album, which she has made her¬ 
self, cover, leaves and decoration. Her 
system of pages makes the book ready to 
take new issues, and capable of extension 
in any country of which she is fond or in 
which she has a large increase. I don’t 
think you will all find a blank album best, 
but it is a way to make yourself a good 
collection. I think, too, it teaches more 
because in mounting one has to follow 
closely the catalogue. 

I had to give my friend a long talk on 
duplicates. The idea seems to be that 
duplicates are “good to trade with,” but 
the young collector who has no collecting 
friends cannot trade readily. He should 
join some good stamp exchange or some 
club that has an exchange bureau, and get 
new stamps for his duplicated ones. 

Boy Scouts, who are much together in 
troop and patrol meetings, have an excep¬ 
tional opportunity to trade stamps. It will 
be fun and profitable for you to do so. 1 
You don’t want to keep duplicates. In 
keeping them you lose a chance to learn 
a lot of things you’ll be glad to know. And 
at the same time you are perhaps holding 
back others who need you to move their 
duplicates as you need them to move yours. 
It means little extra work to prepare your 
duplicates so you can exchange—and I 
think the Boys’ Life “ Lonesome Corner ” 
will help you out. 

Of course you have been reading the 
“Lonesome Corner” every month—and 
probably you have been exchanging inter¬ 
esting letters with boys in many other 
States and countries, 

1 have noticed that a large number of 
boys whose names are published in the 
“ Corner ” state that they want to corres¬ 
pond about stamps, and I suppose nearly 
all of them want to exchange duplicates. 
Indeed lots of them are doing so now. 

Remember that England, France. Sweden 
and Denmark are all full of real stamp col¬ 
lectors, and a boy of fifteen in England is 
probably as much an expert as many collect 
ors here at twenty. Mount your stamps in 
such a way that they will carry safely. Price 
them carefully in ink. You know of course I 
that there are catalogues of value. Re¬ 
member, though, that it is possible to se- I 
cure thousands of varieties at one-half the | 
catalogue prices—or at 50 per cent, dis- 1 
count. 

The biggest fun and satisfaction, how¬ 
ever, will be obtained by making exchanges. 
You'll find that for several common stamps, 
which you may have in abundance, you can.| 
obtain a few rare ones that you especially 
desire to get. Or, if you have rare ones in 
duplicate you’ll be surprised to see how 
many other desirable stamps you can get 
for them. Good for your head, too—such 
exchanges—especially those between dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

I have a few questions that may help your 
stamp knowledge. What does “ Escuelas ” 
mean? On what country’s stamp is it and 
why? A stamp with “ Cataluna ’’ belongs 
to a lad here. Do you know what it is and 
the history of the head it bears? Yes, it 
is in your catalogue but not under Cataluna. [ 
Poland had one stamp. As Poland is in 
the papers now, can you tell what “ za 
U 3 T kop 10” on that stamp means? This j 
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How I Built a House 
On a Desert Isle 

By A. HYATT VERR1LL 




O NLY a suitable dwelling was needed 
to make my castaway life not only 
bearable, but quite comfortable. • 

A wooden, or log, house was, I knew, 
impracticable, for to cut the logs or trees 
with only a pocket knife would be the work 
of many weeks, or even months, not to 
mention the liability of breaking the knife 
or wearing it out. 

To be sure, I might burn off the trees 
and afterwards cut them up by the same 
process, but this I also knew would re¬ 
quire a long time to accomplish, and mean¬ 
while the rainy season would have arrived. 
Moreover, such a building would last but 
a short time, owing to the ravages of 
wood-ants and in a severe storm or hurri¬ 
cane would be of little protection, if mere¬ 
ly lashed together—the only means of 
fastening at my command. 

A stone house would answer, but to ob¬ 
tain a sufficient number - of large stones 
and carry them to one spot would require 
an amount of labor beyond the power of 
one man to accomplish. 

Thinking over this matter and consider¬ 
ing it from every point of view, I raked 
apart the coals of my fire to light my pipe 
’and inadvertently pushed my wooden 
poker against a bit of rock. Much to my 
surprise, it at once crumbled to bits and I 
realized that I had hit upon the solution 
to my house problem. The island was a 
mass of coral limestone and I had only to 
burn this to lime, form it into mortar or 
concrete, and build my house easily. 

To think was to act and I began piling 
brush, sticks, and dead branches against 
the side of a ledge in a sheltered spot a 
hundred yards inland. 

This was a situation I had long since 
chosen as a dwelling site, for it was thor¬ 
oughly sheltered by large trees, was cen¬ 
trally located and, moreover, was on a ris¬ 
ing knoll which would be dry even in the 
rainiest weather. 

My pile of brush and trash isffttiplete, I 
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brought a light to the spot and soon the 
mass was a roaring fire, with its hot flames 
licking up the side of the ledge for several 
feet. 

The limestone rapidly cracked and flaked 
off, exposing the fresh, white surface be¬ 
neath, and all through the day 1 kept the 
fire roaring. 

The following morning I found the fire 
dead and cold, and by means of an im¬ 
provised broom of cocoanut leaves I raked 
and brushed away the ashes and gathered 
my largest turtle shell full of lime. 

Only stopping to eat and attend to my 
fish trap and replenish the oil in my lamps, 
I kept the fire going brightly for several 
days and soon had a great accumulation 
of lime of excellent quality. 

I now thought it time to test the build¬ 
ing properties of my material and at¬ 
tempted mixing it with salt and sand. It 
slaked well and mixed up in a most satis¬ 
fying way and, pleased at the result, I 
placed a number of stones in the form of 
a low wall and set them in the fresh mor¬ 
tar. By the time this was accomplished it 
was very late and I left further operations 
for another day. 

The next morning I hurried to my 
foundation, expecting to find the rocks 
firmly set in their bed of lime. Imagine 
my chagrin on discovering that the mortar 
was dry and powdery and crumbled at a 
touch. Although greatly cast down at this, 
1 decided that it must be due to some fault 
in mixing, for I was sure the lime itself 
was of good quality. 

Determined to experiment until I hit 
upon the proper proportions, I commenced 
cleaning out the turtle shell in which the 
mortar had been mixed the previous day. 
As I scraped the crumbling material from 
the shell I noticed that the lime adhering 
to it along the edges and back was exceed¬ 
ingly hard and firm and resisted all efforts 
to dislodge it. This seemed quite strange 
and unaccountable, until I remembered 
stories of some early castaways in Ber¬ 
muda who used lime and turtle blood for 
cement to caplk a boat. 

Evidently the blood and grease in the 
shell had been softened by the water mixed 
with my lime and had formed the hard, 
cement-like substance. 

Here, then, was an easy way out of my 
difficulty, for if blood and grease formed 
a cement with lime I had all the materials 
readily at my disposal. 

Turtles came to the Key nightly to de¬ 
posit their eggs, and while previously I had 
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Good News, Scouts! 


DO YOU WANT TO GO TO CAMP 
THIS SUMMER? 

W E have a plan whereby we absolutely .$§j$ninate one 
very important reason why many deserving Scouts 
are prevented from going to Camp. 

WE GIVE “FREE FARE ANYWHERE ” 

W HEN your troop.- starts.summer encampment, 
will you be one of the fortunate ones or will you 
remain at home? A great many Scouts have been 
prevented from enjoying summer outings on account of lack 
of funds. One of the important items of expense JS> 
course, the railroad fare. Maybe in your case the price of the 
ticket will just make the difference which keeps you at home. 
And think what you will miss! It will be too it® as a week 
or two in the woods "roughing it" will do any boy a lot of 
good and make a manly boy more manly. But now— 

WE PAY THE TRANSPORTATION 


On^ Bcout or a whole troop may take advantage of our offer. We want 
.'Scoutmasters everywhere to write for our plan. This is not a contest. You may 
have as many miles of transportation as you wish—one mile or many thousands 


JUST LIKE RIDING ON A PASS! 



Address Scout Camp Dept., THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, New York 


A Pocket Flashlight Given With BOYS’ LIFE 

Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
oys' Life at One Dollar. Atmost everyone 

1 right light 
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-USE. THIS ORDER BLANK- 


caught them only to supply me with meat, 
yet I was sure that 1 could catch a score 
or more with little effect. 

Finally I decided to fwild the walls of 
logs, rocks, and branches, forming a sort 
of wattled construction, and strengthen 
■filfl (Sefciforce the whole by cement. 

Turtle IIuntlsg. 

Working along these lines, I spent the 
day in gathering and placing the materials, 
and by nightfall had a foundation two feet 
in height and six by eight feet square. 
That evening I walked about the beaches 
searching for turtles and before daylight 
I had three fine, big specimens safely on 
their backs in the shade and covered over 
with palm leaves and seaweed. I knew 
that, if freshly covered each day, the 
creatures would live for several weeks, and 
as I had no method of preserving the 
blood, I decided to keep them alive and 
kill them as needed. 

The blood and grease from one of the 
creatures was carefully gathered in nut 
shells and, with, some fear of failure, I 
mixed it with a quantity of lime. 1 found 
the mass far too sticky and thick to mix 
thoroughly and I was obliged to thin it out 
with water. I had some doubts as to the: 
practicability of this, but, judging from the 
action of the dried blood on the lime pre¬ 
viously mixed, 1 decided that only a very 
small quantity of blood was required to 
make durable cement. 

By the time the lime and blood had been 
thinned to a fair, mortar-like consistency, 
1 had obtained two shells full and spent 
several busy hours of hard, hot work 
plastering it over the low wall of branches 
and stones I had erected. 

I was thoroughly fatigued by the time I 
had used up the cement, and, in fact, it was 
by far the hardest day's work I had under¬ 
taken since being cast away. 

The morning found me hurrying to my 
cemented wall, and I was mightily pleased 
to find that the cement had set to rocky 
hardness and that protruding sticks and 
branches could not be dislodged from the 


There is no necessity of describing the 
work in detail, for the following week or 
ten days was spent in ceaseless work, until 
at last the walls were built to a height of 
seven feet, with one wall a toot higher 
than the others. In the upper edges of the 
walls I set stout branches, projecting up¬ 
ward for a couple of feet, and to these 1 
lashed sections of trumpet-tree branches to 
serve as roof timbers. 

The lashings, and all other. fastenings,« 
were made of twisted and braided cocoa- 
nut fiber which I obtained by rotting the 
husks in the wet mud of the flats and dry¬ 
ing in the sun—a trick familiar to all who 
have resided long in the Antilles. 

To make the lashings even more secure 
f daubed them over with cement and, hav¬ 
ing still a few quarts of the material re¬ 
maining, 1 painted all exposed timbers With 
a good coating. 

For a roof to my new house I used palm 
leaves—dipping them in salt water to pre¬ 
vent the ravages of insects—plaiting the 
edges together and lashing each edge to 
the timbers to hold them in place. Not 
thoroughly content wit®|is, I laid layer 
after layer of the leaves over the roof and 
bound them down in a mass by strips, of 
the trumpet-tree wood lashed to the tim- 
bers at either side. .. 

The roof completed, I found the dwelling 
quite cosy, for while the lack of windows 
made the interior rather dark, yet the roof 
being placed two feet above the wall-top 
allowed plenty of ventilation and the pro¬ 
jecting eaves prevented ra : n from-beating 
in and cast a wide shelt?r beyond the walls. 
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SUMMARY OF 70th ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR IN 

Exclusive of Revivals and Increase in Old Policies 

$ 223 , 571,200 


1914 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 

$ 790 , 935,395 

TOTAL PAID-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE 

$ 2 , 347 , 098,388 

JANUARY 1, 1915 

Balance Sheet, January 1, 1915 

ADMITTED ASSETS 

Real Estate. $9,826,142.06 

Loans on Mortgages. 156,674,059.30 

Collateral Loans. 1 50,000.00 

Loans on Policies. 153,375,218.04 

Bonds and Stock (Market Value Dec. 31, 

1914) . 438,322,671.10 

Cash . 13,964,565.01 

Interest and Rents due and accrued. 9,291,253.31 

Premiums due and deferred. 9,331,486.79 

LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserve. $651,889,465.00 

Other Policy Liabilities. 1 1,856,997.88 

Premiums and Interest prepaid. 4,048,933.57 

Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, etc. 1,333,293.05 

Dividends payable in 1915. 17,1 04,1 19.86 

Reserve for Deferred Dividends. 88,902,104.00 

Reserves for other purposes. 15,800,482.25 

Total .$790,935,395.61 

Total .$790,935,395.61 

INCOME, 1914 

Premiums: 

On New Policies... $9,061,420.82 

On Renewed Policies 79,153,606.31 

Annuities, etc. 2,252,150.86 

$90,467,177.99 

Real Estate Rentals. 693,969.50 

Interest on Mortgages. 7,509,010.87 

Interest on Policy Loans. 7,158,715.58 

Interest on Bonds. 19,293,228.99 

Interest on Bank Deposits, etc. 284,474.61 

Profit on Sale or Maturity of Assets. . . . 30,263.58 

Increase by adjustment in Book Value of 

Ledger Assets. 256,967.41 

Other Income. 572,766.11 

DISBURSEMENTS, 1914 

Payments to Policy-holders: 

Death Losses.$26,269,756.21 

To Living Policy¬ 
holders . 45,693,673.36 

$71,963,429.57 

Paid under supplementary contracts and 

other payments . 365,019.12 

Com’ns and other Pay’ts to Agents. 6,831,867.23 

Medical Examination and Agency Ex¬ 
penses, etc. 2,657,836.44 

Home Office Salaries. 1,786,881.72 

Taxes, Licenses and Insurance Dept. Fees. 1,190,478.01 

Rent and Real Estate Taxes and Expenses 887,186.65 

All other Expenses. 1,269,732.81 

Loss on Sale or Maturity of Assets. 621,589.06 

Decrease by adjustment in Book Values. . 1,704,666.22 

For Reserves to meet Policy Obligations. . 36,987,887.81 

Total .$126,266,574.64 

Total .$126,266,574.64 









































The 

Brake 

for 

Every 

Bike 


For every bicycle, 
big or little, boy’s or girl’s, \ U 
up to the heaviest motorcycle, \ 1 

there’s a New Departure Coaster^^ 

Brake that adds pleasure and safety to the going. 

It not only doubles the efficiency of your wheel, but gives you fun 
without fatigue — the speed without the spill — the exercise without too 


ferDiiMTm 


I New Departure Mfg, Co., 101 North Main St., Bristol, Conn. 

^ C The Brake that Brought the Bike Back ) > 

If You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER Among Boys 


YOU’LL WANT 

DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 

‘Shelters, Shacks and Shanties' 

With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 


Shelters 
Shacks and 
Shanties 


structing temporary or permanent shelters in their hikes V 

m encampments. It contains easily workable directions Sy 

accompanied 4>y very full 'lllijstrations for over fifty shel- D. C. Beard 

ters, shacks and shanties, ranging from the most priintBfe U 
shelter to the fully equipped log cabin, ^1- 

A GREAT HOLIDAY OPPORTUNITY 

“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES’’ - - Price $1.25 ) Both for 

BOYS’ LIFE for one year. “ 1.00 ) $1.25 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 










II 

Each Part of Uniform 

is stamped with the 
Official Seal of the 

Boy Scouts of America 


We Manufacture Uniforms for 
BOYS' ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 

AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 

If none in your town, arrange¬ 
ments may be made with 

SIGMUND EISNER 

Official Outfitter to the 

Boy Scouts of America 

MANUFACTURER OF 

U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 

RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 

New York Salesrooms 

103 FIFTH AVENUE 
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'he Standard Bl ouse of iheWorld 

@ @ 

LGDK/S' «■* LGDP 

Goodness—No one can claim goodness unless the real 
and actual quality is within. It must be of the heart, 
honest, earnest, constant. Goodness—quality, hon¬ 
esty, earnest right effort, constant improvement. All these have 
helped to make this blouse and its companion products—Shirts 
for Boys, Wash-Togs, Children’s Rompers, Pajamettes, Nighties, 

Creepers, Undertogs—Standard of their kind the world around. The 
principles which make a good Scout are the same that govern us. / 


Ask any good mer 
almost anywher 
Fifty cents, oi 
. more. The One 
Dollar grade , 
is biggest 
value. ■ 


Be sure you get the Scout 

S Laws,ready to frame, / 
s which is inside A * 
every blouse, / 


COMPANY ■ 

(KfT Blouse Makers) 

KAYNEE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
L AN INSTITUTION OF MODERN MAN¬ 
UFACTURING METHODS. THE A 
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Hicks, 

Accidental Detective 


Another Bannister College Story 
By J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 


Author of “A Victory Unforeseen” and “Hicky Edits." 

Illustrated by IV.u. J. Shettsline, Jr. 

apology, and be true to football leader, had not given every candi- 
lifet" Sate justice. “Show nte the ehap, Hicks.” 

“Spare me, Butch!” “The dummy!” jeered T. Haviland 
croaked Hicks feebly. Hicks, Jr., making a dash around the track 
“You'll need the wis- as the basketball captain, forced to laugh 
dom of my mighty at the way he had fallen victim to the 
brain in solving your Junior's wiles, returned to the gym floor, 
basketball problems, 

and—” T TICKS, studying the three players, soon 

"That is true, I - 1 rated Country as number one on 
Hickey!" the basketball the list, with the first team forwards about 
captain's face was seri- even; all things considered, the scrub for- 
ous. “Now, be sensible, ward was a wonder, and Captain Butch's 
old man, and get this problem was apparent, for a place must 
situation in mind, for T be made for him on the college five, 
am perplexed, and the Either good-natured Hefty or the some- 
Lutbnm game is near, what haughty Torp must be supplanted. 
You know th'at Hefty to let this berserker rustic toss goals into 
and Torp have been the Bannister basket! 

playing the forwards “Poor Hefty, I guess—” meditated 
position — I switched Hicks. “When Torp is steady, he can't be 
myself to center to equalled, but when he is erratic—worse 

T HOMAS HAVILAND HICKS, JR., make room at right forward for Torp. than a March hare! Hefty is steady and 
that cherub-faced, mosquito-like col- “With Biff Pemberton and Deacon Rad- dependable. But this Country—he is a 
legian whose athletic powers were ford at guards, I would have vowed that tornado! It will be hard on whichever 
limited to twanging a banjo and eating the five could not be improved upon, that one Captain Butch sends to the side-lines, 
downtown at “Jerry's," stood on the run- it was invincible! But that Sophomore, for both have fought hard to make the 
ning track of the Bannister College gym. the husky chap we call ‘Country,' has five!" 

gazing down at the afternoon basketball proved a terror on the scrubs—he blocks Before the practice ended, Coach Cor- 
practice with a super-critical expression, our passing, and be is a phenomenon at ridan called the first string players to- 
While he mournfully surveyed his own shooting goals from any angle.” gether on the floor, the spectators being 

toothpick anatomy and then compared it His talk became an illustrated lecture, ordered from the gym, and gave them a 
with the husky forms of the basketball for that instant the young Hercules new play, with the secret signals. He ex¬ 
squad a sudden inspiration smote his from the rural districts, a powerful, some- plained carefully every detail of it, how 
brain, nearly wrecking it. When Captain what awkward chap, blocked a pass, each fellow on the offense and the defense 
“Butch” Brewster, the Gold and Green whirled with the ball, and then tossed the must play his position, and then the reg- 
center, with big “Biff" Pemberton, left sphere with one hand squarely into the ular five praeticed the passing, until every 
guard, and the two forwards—“Hefty” basket. A big, slow fellow whose brain player knew what to do when the center's 
Hollingsworth and “Torp” Torpington, ex- worked on a freight schedule, ‘Country,’ right foot pointed to the left forward, 
ecuted a bewildering play on the strong after mastering signals by days of hard “It may win the game Saturday!” said 
scrub team, a raucous voice echoed from labor, was a wonder. ‘ the coach. “If we pull off this play 

the track— “I want you to watch the work of those brilliantly, the chances are all in our fa- 

“Aw—bally well played. Butch, old top! three, Hicks,” requested Butch (for the vor that we shall surprise them and score 
Clcvah work, Biff—elevah, indeed! Ex- Junior's loyalty to Bannister was unques- a goal—then we’ll work the variations of 
ceedingly well executed, Hefty, don't tioned, and he knew a good basketball it. Let every fellow study the play and 
y'know?" Bah Jove, Torp, [flayed like a player when he saw one), “Hefty and signals hard, and get letter’perfect! "Don't 
regular Hercules, ya—as!” Torp on the first five, and the work of let an outsider get the slightest hint of 

A storm of indignation, in which the Country on the second, and give me your the new play —everything may depend 
pestiferous Hicks reveled, burst from the honest opinion as to their ability. upon it Saturday!” 

perspiring, grimy-faced basketball candi- T. Haviland Hieks, Jr., who could not 

dates, and the blithesome Junior, who had be serious outwardly, though he really TT was the next night, about eight 
actually committed the crime of clapping shared Butch's perturbation, gazed toward 1 o'clock, as Captain Butch Brewster 
his hands to applaud a basketball play, a corner of the gym, where hung the life- toiled faithfully at his “trig," though he 
grinned in delight. A second later he sized, canvas - covered, sawdust - stuffed longed to work out basketball plays for 
observed with consternation Captain Butch tackling dummy, brought in from the the five, that the big Sophomore dubbed 
Brewster, dire intent written in plain football field at the end of the past sea- Country because of his awkward, rural 
English on his countenance, making for son. appearance stumbled into the room. He 

the stairway. “Of course. Butch," he responded, lin- had some papers in his hand, and his hon- 

Escape from the former football leader portantly, “you may trust me to handle est face was red with embarrassment as 
was impossible, as Butch's ponderous form this awkward affair, and my decision will he stammered— 

blocked the entrance to the track, so the settle the difficulty. But, as football cap- “Say, Butch—I—that is—here is some- 
terror-stricken Hicks shuddered away tain, Bnteh, you treated one fellow un- thing I think you ought to see. A bunch 
from the lumbering basketball captain, re- justly by keeping him off the eleven! of the fellows were having a rough-house 
membering former reprisals, and awaited Every day he was first on the field, and in the hall just as I was going down for 
the inevitable. last to leave—rain or sunshine, he never dinner. When I came along I found these 

“Say, you thorn in the flesh, you blot missed a practice—he was battered around papers on the floor. I knew they must 
on the escutcheon of fair Bannister!" be- and he never quit; he did more for the have fallen out of somebody's pocket, and 
gan Captain Bnteh, with a facility bred eleven than any other fellow, and yet— in order that I might return them to 
of practice on Hicks, “what do you sup- you never gave him a fair try-out for the their owner I looked at them to see if I 
pose the basketball squad is giving—an team!" could find out who they belonged to. 

exhibition of cricket? Why don't you have “Why, who was he?” demanded Captain After I saw what they were, I brought 

a cup of tea to sip, you excuse for an Butch, worried at the charge that he, as them to you. Don’t think I am a sneak. 











Lefty's Climb to Happiness 

What a One-Armed Boy Scout Did in an Emergency 
By ROGER FISON 

Author of “Joe's Christmas Eve at Whistling Bend," and "Pan.tite Jim," 

Illustrated l.y Norman P. R„i kviii. 



H E stood upon tlie 
platform of the 
little railroad sta¬ 
tion at Timber Gulch, his 
pale face pressed tightly 
against the telegraph of¬ 
fice window. He was lis¬ 
tening—listening intently 
to the click-click, elick- 
ety-click of the noisy tel¬ 
egraph instruments with¬ 
in. Suddenly he smiled 
and his lips moved slight- 
. ly, for he had translated 
some of the clicking dots 
and dashes into real 
words. Then, moving 
even a little closer to the 
window, his left hand be¬ 
gan to hob up and down 
irregularly. He was un¬ 
consciously repeating on 
an imaginary telegraph 
key all the letters he was 
catching. 

One thing, particular- A Little Later and the Stream I Voutd Have Clai 

ly, was noticeable about 

the young listener. The right sleeve mighty good to me, too. Says I can live 
of his faded coat hung limply to one with her and go to school just the same 

side. It was empty! The arm that be- as when Father was living and paying my 

longed in that sleeve had been taken off board. But 1 ain't a goin’ to I gotta 

by an explosion in his father’s silver earn my own living.” 

“claim” three months before and the Mr. Miller understood. He was a prac- 
explosion had proved fatal to his father, tical man. 

the last living relative he had had. “Sit down over there and let me hear 

Now, all alone in the world and with you send,'’ he said. “I'll see if you've 
only one arm, Lefty Carlson was trying been practi 
hard to learn something that eventually I loaned yi 
would afford him a livelihood—trying so -ways been left handed.’ 
earnestly that already he had enlisted the A pleased expression lit up the hoy’s 
sympathy of some one in the Timber Guleh face. He moved eagerly to the telegraph 
railroad station. This “some one" was Ed table and, after seating himself, grasped 
Miller, the tall, lank agent of the C. M. the telegraph key connected with one of 
Railway Company at that point, who for the table's spare telegraph sets. His hand 
the past month had been helping the boy to began to move rapidly up and down and 
learn telegraphy. And catching sight of the hitherto silent instrument clicked out 
him on the station platform now, Miller some of the cleanest cut dots and dashes 
moved toward the telegraph office window, that the. old railroader, who was listen- 
rapped on it briskly and motioned the ing intently, had ever heard, 
little student to come in. “Tip to])!" exclaimed Mr. Miller en¬ 

thusiastically. “Keep it up, boy. You'll 

S CARCELY had Lefty caught the sum- get there by and by. I ll talk to our 
mons when he was mysteriously superintendent about you the next time 
joined by a long-limbed dog of yellow- he drops in. Do you want to practice a 
ish color with stub tail and matted hair, little while now?" 

“Come on. Gold Dust!” The boy glanced at the station clock. 

And, hearing its name spoken, the lit- It was 5 p. m. 
tie animal wagged its tail good-natured- “I'd like to," he hesitated, “but—hut, I 
ly and followed its young master into the gotta he at the Bain ranch at six o'clock, 
railroad station. 1 hear John Bain wants a boy to help 

Miller-smiled kindly as the two entered, him peddle milk over in town mornings. 
“Glad to see /you, Lefty. Sit down. Guess a one-armed fellow could do that 
You needn’t have stood on that wet plat- all right. When was this new telegraph 
form all this time, though. Come right in set put in, Mr. Miller?” 

—always. Why, Lefty, what's that?” The Lefty indicated the set he had been 
agent pointed to a neatly mounted badge manipulating. 

on the boy's coat. “Why, that connects with the new elec- 

Lefty straightened and proudly extend- trie power plant down in Red Canyon, 
ed his chest. Their wire can be used for either tele- 

“Oh, that's a tenderfoot Scout badge, graph or telephone. Say, Lefty, you'd 
I passed the test before I’d lost ray arm. better not start out just now. It’s begin- 
Just got the badge today. Didn't think ning to rain again.” 

they’d let me be a Boy Scout any longer, “But I gotta get that job, Mr. Miller,” 
but they did. My troop even wants to said Lefty. “The ranch is only two miles 
help me, but I’m fifteen years old and down. 1 ’ll make it all right. Thanks ever 
I gotta be independent. Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s so much for listening to my sending. 


Come on, Gold Dust." 

A moment later Mil¬ 
ler, standing at the 
window, watched the 
frail figure disappear 
down the winding 
mountain road that led 
to the valley below. 

“Poor little chap,” ex¬ 
claimed the agent half 
aloud, “no father, no 
mother and one arm to 
fight life's battle with.” 

L EFTY himself was 
thinking o f but 
one thing—of getting 
■ kind of work to 


mat “Lefty.” 

fleeting thus, he n 
muddy roadway, 
clouds which were 


ing any on that telegraph set 
lucky that you've at- 


end of March. If he 
could get the job help¬ 
ing to peddle milk, he 
could at least earn his 
hoard for. a while. 
Then, by summer, he 
might be able to get 
telegraph work. Re- 
loved steadily along the 
unmindful of the dark 

mavoe, ne said to himself, “maybe 
I c'n earn a livin’ right away.” 

The road he trod was a crooked one, 
following as it did the rugged slopes of 
the central Colorado Rockies, with a con¬ 
stantly shifting border of huge jagged 

rocks, tall straight pines and abandoned 
mining claims. He passed slide after 

slide of soft earth and loosened rocks— 
the results of heavy rains which had been 
falling almost steadily for the past three 

For half an hour Lefty trudged on in 
profound meditation, stopping only when 
he reached a dee]) ravine (the beginning of 
of Red Canyon) through which rushed the 
mad and muddy stream of Roaring Fork. 
A steel bridge, known as Chimney Rock 
Crossing and forming part of the main 
roadway, spanned the canyon and the 
creek. And because he was still half a 
mile from his destination and heavy rain 
was coming down again. Lefty called his 
dog, and together they sought' the shelter 
of a small open shanty near the bridge. 

A CROSS the canyon he could see the 
C. C. Power Company's big steel 
transmission towers, the three wires of 
which carried into Denver, more than a 
hundred miles away, the 60,000 volts of 
alternating current generated at their huge 
power plant at Tollan, ten miles south up 
the canyon. 

Passing the shanty and strung on wood¬ 
en poles were four uninsulated iron wires, 
the power company's combination tele¬ 
graph and telephone line. Two of these 
wires ran directly from the Tollan plant 
to the railroad station at Timber Gulch. 
The other pair followed the entire length 
of the power circuit, and at certain in¬ 
tervals along the route looped into fiat 
wooden boxes fastened to the jades, each 
of which contained a telephone, thus en¬ 
abling linemen to keep in close touch with 
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headquarters when they were out on the 
line searching for wire trouble. One of 
these signalling outfits was installed near 
the top of a pole about thirty feet from 
where Lefty stood. 

The boy recalled with pleasure the time, 
six months previous, when the construction 
gangs had been engaged on these lines. 
He had spent many an interesting hour 
watching the men at work and plying them 
with questions regarding the operation of 
the line. Now, electricity was moving 
through these same wires and the wonder¬ 
ful machines that created this power were 
being turned by the waters of Itoaring 
Fork—and in distant towns and cities this 
electricity was lighting homes and running 
mills and street ears. 

These pleasing reflections might have 
continued for some time had not a sud¬ 
den angry gust of wind driven him fur¬ 
ther back into the shanty. Gold Dust 
shivered with fright. Tn fact, Lefty him¬ 
self felt a trifle uneasy. He had hoped to 


be a 


the r 


• dark and the rain showed no 
sign of letting up. So fiercely did it beat 
against the frail shelter that it ceased 
almost to be a shelter, and when finally 
the little shack began to creak and trem¬ 
ble, Gold Dust crouched in a corner and 
howled dismally. Lefty knelt down beside 

“Looky here. Gold Dust,” said he, point¬ 
ing to the badge on his coat. “'What did 
1 tell you about Scouts bein’ brave. You 
stop cry in’ and be a good Scout.” 

Gold Dust quieted instantly. 

Scarcely had the boy turned his head, 
however, "when came a resounding crash 
from the other side of the canyon. Then 
—a flash of weird, blinding light. 

Drawn irresistibly toward what ho saw 
ahead of him. Lefty leaped into the road¬ 
way. On the bridge’s steel truss an im¬ 
mense ball of bright, bluish ffurm- flashed 
intermittently, crackling, sizzling and sput¬ 
tering like some fantastic fire imp. He 
knew then the source of the flame. 

Their concrete foundations having been 
undermined by the heavy rainfall, the two 
steel towers across the bridge, on which 
were strung the three C. C. Power Com¬ 
pany's transmision wires carrying 60,000 
volts, had slid part way down the steep 
bank of the canyon. One of the heavily 
charged wires had dropped within four 
inches of the bridge’s steel truss work. 
The steel formed an excellent ground con¬ 
nection. Every few seconds the strong 
wind blew the wire against this steel, and 
then would follow a weird display of glar¬ 
ing light. 


tempts the boy ascended the first step, half dozen occupants fairly flew along the 
Then by clutching the post with his knees canyon roadway, bumping through puddles 
he was able to reach for the one higher, and over small stones in its path. Now it 

It was slow and difficult work with only pulled up at Chimney Rock bridge and its 

one arm and with cold rain beating fiercely repair gang leaped quickly to the ground, 

against his face, but he stuck to it and Lanterns began to flash about in the dark- 

finally succeeded in pulling himfself on to ness. The one held by the tall foreman 
the small platform just below the pole's suddenly focused itself on the lowered test 
test-box. So occupied was he now with pole on the other side of the bridge. Near- 
the thought of rendering service that he by a drenched dog was whining piteously, 
failed to notice that his added weight had “Quick,” shouted the foreman, “the rope! 
caused the pole to swing several inches Tic it about me. If he ever gets into that 
toward the water-soaked bank. whirlpool he's a goner.” 

Below him rushed the mad water of Three men leaped across the bridge, and 
Roaring Fork, tumbling its way over and in another moment the big foreman, a 
between huge boulders, dashing, splashing large rope fastened securely about him, 
and foaming, the same stream that moved splashed into the treacherous stream to- 
the big power wheels at Tollan generating ward the apparently doomed boy. A little 
station. later and the stream would have claimed 

Lefty was tugging away at the rusty Lefty. Now he was in the big foreman's 
chain on the test box door when from the arms and the two were quickly drawn to 
bridge came another terrifying glare of shore. 

electric flame. The boy trembled slightly, Restoratives were immediately applied . 
dropped the chain, then took it up again to the boy, then he was wrapped in a heavy 
and pulled with all his might at the little blanket and with Gold Dust was placed in 
door. the big auto. The foreman leaped in, the 

This time it yielded. driver applied the power and the singing 

Snatching the’ test phone receiver from engines rapidly bore the three people up 
its hook. Lefty placed it tightly against his the canyon to Tollan. 
ear, fearful lest this circuit had been af¬ 
fected by the storm. A moment’s breath- rpOLLAN, besides one general store, a 
less wait, and then— 1 sehoolhouse and a dozen cottages, con- 

u Hello,” came a feeble voice from the sisted only of the C. C. Bower Company’s 
power station. "IT7io is this?” buildings—two large gray colored struc- 

“Power wires down at Chimney Rock cures, one, the home of officials and em- 
bridge,” shouted the hoy. ‘‘I'm at the test ployees, the other, the power station itself, 
box, and —” ’ which was at the very entrance to the set- 

Here the pole quivered, gave a dizzy tlement. 
swerve to the left, and its lower section. It was to the superintendent’s section of 
together with its entire foundation, the company house that the boy was taken, 
plunged into the .stream below, lodging Besides having suffered from exposure to 
securely against a huge boulder. Lefty, the elements, his head had been badly 
stunned by a blow on the head, lost his bruised when the test pole slid. Not until 
hold and slid a few inches, his coat catch- a physician had worked over him for four 
ing firmlv on one of the [cole’s iron spikes, hours did Lefty show signs of reviving. 
Rendered unconscious by the hurt, he now From that time on up till midnight he 
lay quite still against’ the partly sub- moaned and tossed about, uttering in his 
merged pole, his legs dangling dangerously wild delirium fragments of his conversa- 
in the swiftly flowing waters, which might tion to the dog, always ending, “Be a good 
at any moment sweep him to destruction, scout, Gold Dust. Be—a good—scout.” 

Superintendent Brown, having known the 

T HE boy did not know that the C. C. boy through his own interest in the Timber 
Power Company had received his Gulch Scout troop, had in the meantime 
message and that linemen were already on established telephonic communication with 
their way to the breakdown. Through Red Agent Miller at Timber Gulch railroad sta- 
Canyon, along the power company's well tion. After much conversation with the 
kept roadway, a powerful automobile was agent had followed a conference between 
now tearing along, headed for Chimney Brown and his wife, for Miller had told 
Rock bridge. So far the roadway had them of the boy's brave struggle to learn 
not to any great extent been damaged by telegraphy and to secure work, 
the heavy’ rainfall. ’ Near midnight, when the wife entered 

Bang!* Slash! Boom! the boy’s presence, there was a look on her 

The sixty horsepower machine with its face which had not been there '**• 



lost 1 




Lefty 


still 


coherently when 


i bedside. 
But when a soft, gentle hand 
tenderly smoothed his hot 
forehead and brushed back 
his thick, light hair, the 
homeless boy smiled faintly, 
seemingly conscious of the 
return of some long lost 
friend, then ceased his mum¬ 
bling and fell into a deep 
slumber. Gold Dust at the 
same moment was lying on 
a comfortable rug nearby. 

T HE room occupied by 
Lefty—one that had 
been hurriedly and tempo¬ 
rarily fitted up for him— 
was directly next to the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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fired a bullet into his brain 1 wouldn't 
have felt so siek. I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that Uncle Bill was incapable of 
such bestiality. 


N 1 


T wc were safe to 
“Come on, he's 
. said James. 

So we got out of 
ir place of hiding, 
id gazed on the sot. 

' could have stood 




his 




ad 


without 
either power or the 
will to resist. 

“I’m going to see 
what he's got back 
of that t 


So 


chile J a 


pulled the drunken 
sleeper’s pistol far¬ 
ther from his 





red it ! 


ith 


Uncle Billy. 


a dead palmetto-fan, 1 pushed into the 
thicket behind that oak to look for the let¬ 
ter that I had reason to believe Bat Mason 
had concealed there. I found a little pile 
of dead brush, removing which there was 
disclosed a small box, set into the soil. On 
top was a slicker coat. Then came some 
trousers, a coat and blue flannel shirt. A 
small bundle of papers, made up chiefly of 
newspaper clippings, among which was a 
weather-stained photograph of two men, 
one bearded, the other with a smooth chin. 
On the baek was written in pencil: “Bat 
and Hank.” The bearded man bore a 
strong resemblance to Bat Mason, as I had 
seen him with a week’s crop of beard. 
There also I found an envelope which bore 
a post-mark of date the day previous. I 
hod out the letter. I am able here to re¬ 
produce the text, for 1 later had c 
to make a copy. 



I made very little out of the letter at the 
time; in my inexperience many of the pecu¬ 
liar phrases had no meaning for me. But 
it gave an ill look to Bat's character; it 
seemed to point to something criminal. 

I put the things back as 1 had found 
them and hastened out to James, who was 
revelling in disgust of the drink-soaked 
Bat Mason. 

“I sure never will touch liquor,” said 
James, looking down on the beast, snorting 
in his sleep. 

Leaving him to his miseries, we were 
soon out of that grotto in the jungle. 
Wading around the thicket, we got back to 
the trail; following which we passed the 
ford, and thus soon got back to our ponies. 

As we rode back toward home, James 
tried to deliver me an exposition of the 
workings of the still; but my mind was 
taken up with Uncle Bill and Joseph De- 
Long, in their relation to the ‘goings-on’ 
back in that place. If the law should hap¬ 
pen in now it would go hard with Uncle 
Bill. 

But then (here was Ihe minister—and 


tomorrow was the day he had promised to were holding down fat government posi- 
try to do something to save my (to him tions. He spoke quietly, but impressively: 
unknown) friend. “You and I are the government!" he said. 

James and I parted, promising to meet “Von and I elect our representatives; you 
in the morning before clmrch-time. and I are responsible for the laws they 


make; and it is our bounden duty t 
hold those laws!" His voice was rising, 
and now he thundered: “All those who 
turn smuggler, or in other ways defy our 
laws, are traitors to our flay!—traitors to 
you ami I!—traitors to God!" 


CHAPTER V. 

A Sermon, and a Letter. 

I T was after I had poured my pony’ 
breakfast of oats into his feed-box 
and while I was brushing him down as hi 

' " ‘ ” 111 e ever | | ^ ^ 

.... ruing, making it impossible to go with “There are those,” resumed the minister, 
me to the church. “who, by like false reasoning, bring them- 

So, when the time came, I went alone. I selves to believe that they have justifiea- 
kept away from the little frame church till tion in taking the grain of the field into 
I knew by the singing that the service had dark places and converting -it into soul- 
begun. Then, after peeking through the destroying liquor, contrary to law. They 
crack of the door and locating Uncle Bill elect to live under the protection of the 
over at the left end of a pew, a third of laws that you and 1—and they, as citizens, 
the way down, I 'slipped into a place, two have made, but they reserve to themselves 
pews back and on the opposite side of the the privilege to decide what laws they will 
When the congregation was seated obey, and what laws they will violate. 


, I believ 


I could view Uncle Bill 
a pair of Indies' hats. He was 
perfectly at his ease, lounging 
against the end of the pew. 

The minister presently caught 
my eye with a look of reeogni- 

Bringing a concorda 
help of my r . ... 

have dug up the text—or rather 
texts—he used that morning. At 
least, I cannot be far wrong. 

I Corinthians. Chap. Ill, ’ 

Let no man deceive him 
any man among you seeme 
wise in the worlih let him 

Proverbs. Chap! XXVIII, v. 


judged by tl 



Then, after repeating the text with care¬ 
ful expression and marked earnestness, he 
began to tell us how much given we were 
to degrading our minds, and hearts, and 
souls with inward false reasonings intend¬ 
ed to justify oursclv 

selfish; un-Christlike acts; am. our sms ui 
failure to perform the many little acts of 


they hold no law inviolate 
—they are law-hws/ They are 
traitors to the flag!—traitors to 
you and I!—traitors to God! the 
Great Original Lawgiver!” 

For some minutes Uncle Bill 
had been pulling his wisp of 
whiskers and peering about 
stealthily to see if any accusing 
eyes might lie fastened upon him. 

’ At the last, and after repeat¬ 
ing the text, the minister held up 
his hand in a menacing attitude, 
and spoke ominously, in low 
tones, and with measured words: 

“If any there be, to whom my 
words shall chance to reach, who 
shall be engaged in the iniquitous 
practice of moonshining, let him beware— 
lest the mighty, retributive hand of right¬ 
eousness come down on him—and crush 
Jl him !” 

Then he stopped abruptly. 

Uncle Bill had great agony to keep from 
quirming visibly in his scat. When they 
tood and sang, I slipped out. 


I T was with a goodly sense of satisfaction 
that I walked among the pine trees; 
little sins of f or I had seen that Uncle Bill was strongly 
of moved by the sermon, which I have but 
nkly outlined. I began 


unselfishness taught ns by the Master. 0 f his dumping that moonshine still into 


And he told us how the thief, at the begi 
ning, by exactly the same forms of inwa.. 
reasoning, convinced himself that he, hav¬ 
ing little, was perfectly justified ii 
some of the goods of him who had 
I watched Uncle Bill, who, mon 
ostentatiously, nodded his head, r 
then, in approval of the 
minister’s words. 

Then, finally, the min¬ 
ister came down to par¬ 
ticulars. He paused to 
drink water from a 
tumbler before he be¬ 
gan to tell bow, a short 
y of the 




i had I 



sight of 
a group of smugglers in 
chains, who were being 
taken to their punish¬ 
ment. He said that 
there had come to his ea 
of those who had falseh 
selves into the conviction that the smug¬ 
glers' only fault lay in that they were 
trying to' bring goods into the country 
without payment of tribute to men who 


, and began to wonder if the old 
trd friendly feeling between us might not now 
IV- be resumed and that I should find oppor- 
taking tunity to offer my sloop, Jtamblcr, to carry 
nore. it to some deep place in the sea. 
or less But I was counting without another who 
w and might have something to say about that—- 
and there, lounging on a store-step, was 
Bat Mason, doubtless waiting for Uncle 
Bill. 

Immediately it came into my conscious¬ 
ness that the’ two would be getting their 
heads together in the old log hut next to 
Uncle Bill's sugar-cane patch. Here was 
my chance to learn what effect the minis¬ 
ter's words had had on Uncle Bill. 

I hurried, by a short-cut, to the cane 
patch, tumbled through the window, and 
climbed on top of the lumber under the 
roof, where I'd been before to listen. 

I heard Bat Mason talking as they ap- 

nr0 Hit C *are look like you was gettin’ soft- 
d them- headed like the most o' them fules,” he 
e smuEf- was saying. “So long as you pays for 
jr meal hit ain’t nobody's business but 
lrn what you does with it; you—” 
‘Moonsbinin’ is agin the law!” broke in 


Bat. 
e mutterings 
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Uncle Bill, as they entered the hut, 
“Thet’s all there is to hit; hit’s agin the 
law.” 

I could hear his knife slashing a stick. 

“Agin’ the law,” repeated Bat. “Thet 
ain’t mine an’ your law; we didn't make—” 

“Hit sure is," again interrupted Uncle 
Bill. “We-all voteYer them as makes the 
law, an' ef we accepts some o’ the law, we 
accepts all of hit, an’—” 

“Yer beginnin’ to talk like a ‘blaek- 
co.lt.’ ’’ Bat broke in,,.’ reckon thet 

preacher—” 

“Yes," interrupted Uncle Bill, “thet 
preacher did hev right smart to say, an' 
he shore said hit plumb to the pint, too. 
He said as how when we-all breaks the 
law we is traitors to the flag an' to God; 
an’ he shore made hit plain.” 

“Hit’s the business o' them preachers to 
give ye thet kind o’ talk,” said Bat, “ an' 
stir vc up with all kinds o' holy feelin's 
about layin’ down yer lives fer things an' 
sech rot. Hit's their business, an' ef they 
don't do them things, why they loses their 
job. Now hit’s mine an’ your business not 
to lay down our lives too many times, an’ 
to get some o’ what’s cornin’ to us in the 
ways we know how. We ain’t stealin’ none 
o’ our neighbor’s money—an you cain’t 
say no reason for thet aire law thet says 
a man cain’t make corn-whiskey without 
payin’ them revenuers." 

Uncle Bill was slow to reply, so T feared 
he might be weakening. Finally he spoke 
up. 

“Wall, thet’s the way I has always ben 


figurin’ it," he fc£g|^“lnit hit's agin’ the law, 
an’ thet preacher sure niade me thinfittuiy- 
bc 1 ain't sech a right smart good judge 
o’ right law as 1 ben a-thinkin’, an’—" 

"Hon't let them preachers WraSSayt* too 
softy," said Bat. "You-has a mind’o' yer 

“ Wall,” broke in Uncle Bill, “there ain’t 
no use argyfyin' no more about hit. 1 ain’t 
agin bilin’ out this here last batch; but 

“All right," said Bat. “1 reckon by thet 
time I’ll be t.ukin’ a trip for my health’s 
sake. So let's git started." Showing that 
all his arguments wS&rmude only to fur¬ 
ther his own selfish interests. 

“No," said Uncle Bill, “we don't go 
down tell tonwirrer night; an' thet brings 
up some thill' else. You went back down 
there in the day-time agin’ our agreement 
—I reckon you hogged yerself with thet 

“Wall, there wa'n’t no one t' see me go 
in," said Bat. 

“Yer jest a-gnessin' thet," said Unele 
Bill, 'U|n' then hit don't make no differ¬ 
ence—you go in agin’ 'fore dark an’ 1 
quits; thet’s nil there is to it.” 

“All right, 1 won’t do it no more.” 

"Wall, hit’s time 1 was goin’ after 
’Alandie,” said Unele Bill. 

The two went out of the hut and over 
to the barb. When I heard their, voices 
sounding from some distance from the log 
hut I climbed down, scrambled through the 
window, and made off through the sugar- 


You can imagine my emotions as 1 lay 
on the lumber over the heads of Unele 
Bill and Bat, listening to their talk. I 
found satisfaction in the evidence Unele 
Bill gave that he had been deeply in¬ 
fluenced by (he sermon. But, too, be had 
already begun to back-slide; he had agreed 
to continue the mnonsliining till the pres¬ 
ent batch should have been "hiled out." 
How well I feiiew that one slip back down¬ 
ward otttimes was but the beginning of a 
complete fall. 


I N mv cogitations t had come as far on 
my way home as tin- row of stores, and 
caught up with the postmaster, who had 
apparently just left his shop, lie greeted 
me and gave me the information that there 
had lain in the box for two days past a 
letter for myself; and he volunteered to go 
with me back and get it out if I wished. 
1 gladly accepted, and was delighted to 
see that it was a writing from Joseph 
Del.ong. 

It was with relief that T said “good¬ 
bye" to tl.ii postmaster at bis home gate, 
and 1 tore qjfgn; jjity letter at once. 


iost of the moonshiners look at 
t first. They pretenil not to see 


they b _ 

e their first mistake. 

(Continued on \m<jc 28.) 


The Clean Hands of the Secret Service 


C ONTRARY to popular belief, the 
methods of the United States Secret 
service demand no apologies. Its opera- 

not aid criminals; they must refrain from 
any act that might be interpreted as par¬ 
ticipation in the 



and it is abandoned, at least temporarily. 

Here is an example that will serve as 
an illustration: 


Some years ago, while at the head of 
the Secret Service, I sent one of my opera¬ 
tives to Iowa, for the purpose of securing 
evidence against an old man out there, 
who we knew was issuing eounterfeit 
money. My operative secured a job on 
an adjoining farm, and finally managed 
to gain the complete confidence of the 
counterfeiter. The ease was all but closed. 

In tbe course of their acquaintance, how¬ 
ever, they went to Des Moines together. 
As they passed a drug store one evening, 
the old man asked my youngster to go in 
and buy ten cents' worth of nitrate of 
silver, which was to be used in plating 


By JOHN ELBERT WILKIE 

Ex-Chief of the United States Secret Service. 


As told by him to Leslie IT. Quirk, for tlio 
readers of Bovs’ Life. 

the coins. This the operative did. 
AVhcn I received his daily report, men¬ 
tioning this fact, 1 recalled him at once. 
In buying the nitrate of silver, he hid be¬ 
come an actual accomplice in the crime, 
although this idea had probably never oc¬ 
curred to him. The case was abandoned 
for the time being. I.ater we arrested the 
COSjnterfeiter while he Wits attempting to 
pass his coins, jittl:. eventually convicted 

In this case, ySiifc see, the operative was 
not quick-witted enough to realize what Ity 
was doing. If he had been, he would have 
been forced to find some way- out of mak¬ 
ing tbe actual purchase without arousing 
the suspicions of the counterfeiter. 

Most of the Government’s men are pre¬ 
pared fur Any emergency that may arise. 
Here is a ease, for example, in which an¬ 
other operative of mine handled a similar 
situation—handled it differently and suc¬ 
cessfully: 

In South Carolina, a good many years 
agp, there was a gang of counterfeiters, 
who were also engaged in “moonshiuing,’’ 
I sent a young fellow down there for the 
purpose of “roping” them, placing film as 
a common laborer under the foreman of a 
company that was i)ti|lding a dam in the 
neighborhood. My operative managed to 
display reckless attributes that attracted 
the attention of the yrtrninals and made St; 
favorable impression upon them. When 
the time was ripe, he became involved in a 


dispute with the foreman, and after a 
stormv session was discharged. This dem¬ 
onstration of his supposed character won 
him an invitation to “come in" with the 
counterfeiting gang. 

Everything seemed working out all right 
until one evening, when he was informed 
that he was to pour the molten metal into 
the molds on the following day; that his 
turn at the had come. 

Now this operative knew the penalty of 
participating in the commission of the 
crime. On the other hand, he realized that 
if he failed to do as they had ordered, his 
usefulness would be at an end, lie would 
undoubtedly' be suspected. It was a nice 
problem from every angle. 

That night, after the others were asleep, 
he went out into the woods by himself and 
deliberalyljf mutilated a finger on his right 
hand—mangled it horribly. 

When they called to him the next morn¬ 
ing to make ready to poury he exhibited a 
bandaged hand, even going so far as to 
unwrap it and show the mv and ugly' 
wound. It was impossible, of course, for 
him to pour molten metal when he could 
not grip the handle of a ladle. Act the 
condition of his hurt after the supposed 
accident precluded any suspicion of his 
loyalty to the gang. Fventuallv the coun¬ 
terfeiters were arrested and convicted on 
his evidence. 

It seems to me his success was due to a 
combination of sheer nerve, of SaftrjBjSe to 
duty, of quick-wittednesx, a«i of a Spirit 
of preparation for the emergency. And 
he proved, as other operatives before and 
after him have proved, that it is possible 
to secure evidence without becoming an 
accomplice in the he&nc; that the hands 
of the Seeret Service are not only effec¬ 
tive, but clean. 
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the 1 Veil and lie Stood Erert." 


The Boy Scout Smoke Eaters 


urned to Bud and pave 
Then, elbowing their 
jam and press about 
s disappeared and left 


the meantime a score of vamps had 
mmmoned b/ Chief Blanev to rescue 
ged bookkeeper. They attacked the 
bars on the window with sledges 
xes. but with no success. They tried 


By IKYING CKUMP 


CLIFFORD and the other firemen reached the scene the whole west 
hers of Quarry Troop No. 1, end of the building was enveloped in flames 
■d only to determine the loea- and a section of the slate roof had already 
column of smoke that now ex- caved in. From every window long tongues 
r across the sky, then, selecting of red flames darted out like hideous ser- 
;ut across the field by which pents' tongues. Great sparks shot sky- 
nme, they hurried pellmell to- ward as sections of the west wall crumbled 
■cue of trouble. and fell into the red hot caldron that had 

rn in the .factories!" panted once been the building's interior, and the 
he ran. heat was so intense that windows in the 

hink it's Mayor Worthington's factory building across the street cracked 
s,” shouted Rnd. and crumbled. 

', I guess you're right,” yelled It was a fortunate thing for Woodhridge 
hey turned into Willow Street that there was a score of visiting fire eom- 
inke pouring from the windows panics in town, or else the whole south 
>riek building at the far end of section of the village would have been 
wiped out. Chief Blaney, almost beside 
le worst fire that Woodhridge himself with anxiety, impiored the visiting 
need in years. Hv the time the chiefs for their assistance. And assist him 


Already a nearby section of the roof had 
caved in! How long would it he before the 
flames reached the office and burned the 
old man alive? 

At this point the figure of a hoy in 
Scout uniform broke through the fire lines 
and rushed up to the side of Chief Blaney. 
Standing at attention, Bruce saluted in 
regulation Bov Scout fashion and asked 
briefly: 

“Chief, can the Boy Scout Engineers 
take a hand in this? T'll have the bars 


T HE shriek ot 
the din ah 
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Tin’ smoke was 
there near the floor t 
ml clinking. 

i hand into the old 1110 


And just behind them bowled “Old Nanc” knew that it would be next to suicide to 
at her best. 

“Have I your permission to take a form to 
hand?” demanded Bruce. thick 

“Yes! yes! for goodness sakes do any- he was g 
thing you can to free him!” cried the He tw 

chief. collar ana iiegau in crawl, lace to me 

The line of motorcycles stopped and hose floor, back toward the gray space that 
lines were quickly strung. But the red marked the window through the smoke, 
automobile rumbled on, to come to a halt hauling Uriah after him. Foot by foot he 
within ten yards of the building. Already dragged his burden. Tn spite of the hand- 
two scouts were unlimbering the oxyhydro- kerchief the smoke was getting into his 
gen tanks and blow pipe equipment, lungs. His chest pained him dreadfully. 
Bruce rushed fnrward to aid them, while Oh, what wouldn't he give for a single 

Chief Blaney looked on quite puzzled for breath of pure, fresh air! The eight or ten 

the moment. feet to the side wall seemed like eight or 

Working fast, but with the utmost cool- ten miles. Would he never reach there! 
ness, Bruce donned a pair of asbestos Finally his hand struck the wall and he 

gloves that came with the equipment and stood erect. The draught caused by the 
attached the blow pipe. Romper turned open window was drawing thick smoke out 
on the gases, while the young leader pro- of the building into the air. Bruce knew 
dueed a"match and ignited the torch. In- he could not stand in that current of gases 
stantly a tiny blue flame shot out that long. Pulling Uriah Watkins forward, he 
hissed’ and sputtered in a threatening raised the limp form and forced it through 
manner. the window ahead of him. Willing hands 

seized the old bookkeeper and lifted him to 

A S he advanced toward the window v 

Bruce saw that the old bookkeeper Then, dizzy and sick, Bruce clutched at 
had disappeared. He knew from this that dle ] e( ]a; e and scrambled up. But a dread- 
thcre was no time to be lost, for the man flll n; 11 j sia se{zcd him as he knelt on the 
had probably fainted and would soon be w j n a ow sill. His head whirled. He lost 
overcome with smoke. Hastily he shot j^g b ;1 ] ance . He knew he was falling back- 
tlie blue flame at the base of the first liar. ward j n to the burning building, but he 
There was a hiss and a shower of sp irks was powerless to save himself. He gave a 
- the flame met the cold metal. _ Bruce c - ■ ’ • " 


away from his cave and shot, hut also by 
mountain gnomes and other evil spirits 
who had somehow come to consort with 
the lonely English ghost in a foreign land. 

But the mountain boys of the present 
generation, educated out of the belief in 


e of Chief Blaney boon 


everything grew black 

5 HP HE Bov Scout Enginee 
- 1 the ! 


■led his i 




mighty ] 


while lie ] 
the progress of ( 

the flame. Then e 

The bar grew red, then gold, then white 
The heat was terrific. The bar began t 

melt, slowly first, then faster, until the blue _ .. 

flame ate completely through. Another Jilaaiey carried the uncmi: 
was attacked, and still another, until the Bruce to safety. They wer 
scout had cut a hole in the iron grating () f their H-.-icler. But they 
large enough for a man to pass through. still when, a week later, Bruce 
Shouting to Romper to turn off the gas, nl0ne( ] ; n t 0 the presence of Jlai 
he dropped the blow pipe, and plunging a i n „ t oii and Chief Blanev and presentee 
handkerchief in a fire pail that stood near w j t j, a parchment charter which offieialh 
bv, he tied the cloth over his nose and informed him that the fire company oi 
mouth. Then-he hoisted himself through Q uarry Troop had been officially made 0 
the window and disappeared. member of the Woodbridge Fire Depart- 

Inside the smoke was thick and black, nient> to he known thereafter as Chemical 
hut Bruce could see flames dart through at Company No. I, with Brewster W. Clifforc 


r Worth- 


111, and he knew that , 
e the place would be 


for the old 
■? He had 
indow a moment ago. 
■1 to the door? What 


the far end of the 
in a few moments 
seething. 

He groped vainly ah 
bookkeeper. Where wa 
dropped under th 
Had he tried to c 
had happened? 

The smoke was so thick that even the 
moist handkerchief was of no avail. Bruce 
began to strangle. Then suddenly he re¬ 
membered the instructions in his Hand¬ 
book. The air was purest near the floor! 

He dropped to his hands and knees, and 
with his face to the boards he began to 
crawl about, blindly groping for the body 
of the old bookkeeper. His fingers clutched 
something. He drew the object toward 
him and peered at it through the smoke. 
It was Uriah Watkins doubled in a hall, 
and though unconscious and almost suffo¬ 
cated, the faithful old man still clasped his 
precious ledgers. 

Bruce knew that unless ‘he man reached 
the open air immediately he would perish. 
Also he knew that if they were not both 
clear of the building 


the Chief. 


The Scouts 

°f 

Red-Coat's Den 


s 


By R. A. ELLIS 


which has 
hundred and forty 
Red-Coat’s Den, iiet 


they would be food for the flames which Through 
were even then thrusting spiteful tongues Den ' 
under the door at the other end of the ventm 


the favorite hiding-place of 
British spy. 

opening of this commodio 
the sheer side of a cliff a 
ites cessible only to good climl 


. “nerations Red-Coat" 
unvisited, even by the ad 
1 sure-footed, for it was lie 
‘haunted,” not merely by th 
Here again the instructions of the Hand- forlorn ghost of the poor young spy whom 
book stood the scout in good stead. He the Colonial soldiers had finally caught 


Scouts, the strongest troop in that belt of 
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Or Does She Ever 
Make a Straight Line? 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


IIo Scouts :— 

I ;l' always helps one to see things if you 
look for something special. Here is an 
object for your next hike: Did 
ever see a true circle or a true line in na¬ 
ture? I doubt it. Anyway, it is a long 
time since 1 was struck by the seeming 
rule, and ever since my attention has been 
attracted by anything that looked like an 
exception. 

“Never a straight line! hat about the 
horizon line of the sea?” is the question 
that suggests itself, and the answer, that 
it is not a Straight line but an imperfect 
circle, the vast circle of the globe broken 
by waives and wtirpcd tides. The ’suit and 
moon are doubtless circles, but far from 
perfect, if we are to believe the astrono¬ 
mers, and it seems that there is not an 
angle marie by stars that is exactly a right 
angle, or a line of three or more that is 
a true straight line. 

“ Is not the ray of light from the set¬ 
ting sun through the trees a straight line?" 
Not any more than the ray of light that 
is bent as it enters the clear pond Na¬ 
ture may use the true forms in some of her 
crystal work, hut outside of that it is easy 
to show that theoretically her supposed 
straight lines, right angles and perfect cir¬ 
cles are not mathematically true. And 
every one seems to feel instinctively on 
finding any of these three anywhere—a 
true circle, right angle or straight line— 
that this is human handiwork, undoubtedly 
a product of art. 

There are, however, a number of inter¬ 
esting things that get very near to the true 
forms ; and these are the things to look out 
for on a tram]). 

The old proverb "Straight as a reed” 
must fall to the ground, we learn, as soon 
as we approach a reed bed, but there are 
some pretty good straight lines in the 
work of a spider just beginning her web. 
The finished one yonder is so pulled and 
geared that its lines are more or less out, 
hut the new one, in mere sketch plan as 
yet, is made of a few lines long and tight, 
and of course straight — straight as a 

“Straight as an arrow" is an ancient 
saying referring not to the High!, that is 
always curved, but to the arrow itself. 
The arrow must be straight to flv reliably. 
It is probable that an arrow was the first 
straight thing made by man. To find slen¬ 
der shoots already straight enough to 
make good arrows has always been con¬ 
sidered a piece of good luck among savage 
hunters; and in each country of the bow 
is found a tree that, producing such 
shoots, is known as ‘arrowwood.’ Seen 
among the tangled and twisted growths 
of the woods, our North American Arrow- 
wood (Viburnum ilcntntum) looks marvel¬ 
ously straight, and yet I never saw one of 
the shoots that did not need a lot of tw’ist- 
Vopyrigld 1915 by E. T. Seton. 


ing and chewing before it would pass even 
among the imperfect shafts made by the 
Indians. We shall find nothing on earth 
so straight as the heavenly sunbeam which 
has already been discredited. 

How About a Right Angle? 

Nature rarely attempts the right angle, 
and in the material world outside of crys¬ 
tals I doubt if she ever succeeds. 

One may often find a nasturtium leaf 
in which the larger Vviljs form right angles 
in the middle and are subdivided into 
angles of 45 degrees with an exactness that 
seems to form a surprising, exception to 
the rule, hut the straight edge of a proper 
instrument applied would soon spoil the 
claim. 

T once saw a remarkable thunder cloud 
that had an immense right angle bitten out 
of its side. The legs of the angle were, 
perhaps, half a mile long. It was so won¬ 
derful that the country people took it for 
a sign that their community; was ‘right,’ 
though others said, ‘No, it meant that 
there was nothing right in the country ex¬ 
cept this thunder cloud.’ 1 found it ex¬ 
actly fitted the angle of the window sash 
as I stood indoors. Unfortunately there 
was no camera near to perpetuate and 
prove the wonder. 

Tiie Sun-Dog 

There is certainly one thing in the skies 
which exhibits four perfect right angles. 
I observed j4.*nany times during winters 
spent on the northern plains, and that is 
the Sun-dog. The air filled with crystals 
of ice repeated the suns rays in such a 
way that a long perpendicular line through 
the sun was crossed by a horizontal one 
at the middle of the sun's disc. 

Rut these, it is claimed, have no real 
existence, they are tricks played on the 
eye by refracting. 

The search for the circle has a better 
chance of success. All can recall perfect 
circles discovered out of doors the fairy 
ring in the grass, the cup that the acorn 
recently sat in, the orb of a bird’s eye, 
the newly sprung toadstool. Rut the com¬ 
pass carefully applied discredits one after 
another. 

The globes of these peas-a-row in the 
pod are nearly perfect, and yet some of 
them do not roll straight down a slightly 
inclined board, and this “tabling" is the 
test that shot makers put their shot 
through, rejecting all that do not roll off 
at the slightest canting. 

The Woodpecker's Hole 

Rut yonder in that tree is something 
very like a perfect circle—the hole of a 
woodpecker. I wonder how he gets it so 
true? It is certainly not by hewing to 
any given line, for it is less' of a circle 
when he begins it than at any other time. 
Tf he stood all around it to peck with his 


head into the center we could understand 
it, but I have seen him do it and know 
that he completes the outer part of the 
hole from one standpoint. I imagine his 
test is that it must lie not too tight a fit 
anywhere on his body as he enters, and 
his body happens to be nearly circular, 
hence the hole. 

Rut surely some twigs and tree trunks 
are perfectly round! Are they? Saw 
them off smoothly across the grain and 
test the exposed ends with a compass. 
You will find that what appears to he a 
perfect circle is a most imperfect one 
after all. Even the concentric lines of 
growth will not stand the test. 

T ct another circle I have several times 
seen; a grass blade sharply bent in the 
middle, blown all day bv a light, veering 
south wind, and all the next day by a light 
northerly wind, so that its top dragging in 
the sand about it sketched the outline of a 
perfect circle; at least it seemed so. I 
suppose that it was not perfect because 
the central point was not fixed. It is easy 
to imagine how a circle of this kind, 
sketched in the wet sand, then frozen and 
drifted over with a different soil, might 
become embedded and appear at last as 
a true circle engraved on the rocks ex¬ 
posed by some geologist in the future. 

Ever Notice a Robin’s Nest? 

A very fine example is afforded by the 
newly made nest of the robin. After each 
fresh layer she smooths the mud by sit¬ 
ting in it and turning round and round. 
She is, in fact, making an earthen pot, but 
rotating the tool instead of the vessel. 
The result is a remarkably true ceramic 
of unbaked clay. 

Again we must look to the sides for per¬ 
fection. There can be but little doubt that 
the great ring .(round the moon on threat¬ 
ening nights is a true circle, so is that 
which is so often seen around the sun 
during winter in the far north, associated 
with sun-dogs and as well as the lines and 
right angles already noted. But again we 
are unfortunate, for the scientists aver 
that these absolute circles and lines have 
no more real existence than the mirage 
which often accompanies them; they are 
optical illusions. 

One by one the perfect natural circles 
fall like the perfect lines and squares. 

If we walk along the bed of a pebbly 
brook we shall see among the thousands 
of little stones some that seem to be per¬ 
fectly round till we take them up or test 
them. A hoy's marble placed among such 
instantlv catches the eve; it is something 
so very different. 

Instinctively one feels that this is hu¬ 
man handiwork, it is too nearly round to 
be produced by tin- chance rubbing and 
rolling of the brook, and this is the mental 
attitude in all such discoveries. There 
may be true circles, lines and angles in the 
heavens, but on the ground or in the earth 
(excluding crystals) it is different, and if 
we find there any object, be it block of 
stone, fragment of bone, piece of clay, 
mound of earth or arrangement of sticks 
with perfect mathematical lines in it, we 
conclude instantly and safely that man has 
been there, that this is some of his handi- 











A Boy Talks Across the Continent 
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Chief Scout's Anniversary Message 

The Letter Which Was Read At Troop Meetings Throughout the United States on the Birthday 
of the Boy Scout Movement 


February 8, 1915. 
The One Hundredth Tear nf 
Peace with England 

W E are climbing the mountain to¬ 
gether, O Brother Seouts, and it 
is good to stop and look back once in a 
while, for then we can sec how high we 
are getting and take the proper joy of 
success in a noble height. Why do we 
always prefer to travel upwards? We are 
quite ready to make an expedition into 
some dismal swamp and search eagerly for 
adventures there, but when the night 
comes wc want to leave it and climb. We 
must get up into some high, dry place for 
the night, or we are not quite happy. 
Surely it is an instinct born of ancient 
experience. 

I remember once on the prairies sonic 
thirty years ago I was tramping across 
country with a friend. We carried a pot, 
some tea, some bread, a gun, and each a 
blanket. 

It was July, boiling hot weather, and 
the mosquitoes were fiercer than words can 
tell, and more in number than the dollars 
in Uncle Sam’s Treasury. We came to an 
abandoned house that night and decided 
to sleep there, for it was threatening a 
thunder storm. There were bunks along 
the wall and we lay down, but there was 
no rest for us. The mosquitoes gathered 
like vultures over a carcass, and feasted as 
we groaned. At last I said to my chum, 
“There is a cellar below; let’s make a 
smudge there and try that!” So down wc 
went, carrying our beds along with us. 

The cellar was just a big hole in the 
ground, without floor or wall, but the floor 
above made a roof. 

Then in the middle I made a small fire 
and smothered it with punk and sod, so 
that it gave a strong smoke. Wc were 
lying on the ground. There was little or 
no draught, so the smoke rose in a flat 
cloud and hung about four feet from the 
ground, not bothering us, but effectively 
driving out and disposing of all of the 
mosquitoes; so we settled down to sleep 

Did wc sleep? I shall never forget that 
night. It was cool in the cellar, it was 
dear of mosquitoes, we were comfortably 
blanketed; but—how shall I tell the blank 
misery of that place? Without any ob¬ 
vious cause, we tossed about in a horror 
of—we didn’t know what—a sense of 
doom, a certainty of disaster, nothing we 
could name or locate, but it was horrible. 

At last, after two or three hours of 
tense, sleepless misery, I said to my friend, 
“Let’s get out; I’d rather be sucked dry 
by ‘skeeters’ than stand this awful dun¬ 
geon another hour.” 

So we went out and laid down on the 
open prairie. The dawn wind came cool, 
and drove the mosquitoes away; and very 
late, when we awoke refreshed, the sun 
was shining through our blankets. 

I don’t know that there is any parlicu; 
lar lesson in this. If there is, it says:— 
“Bovs, don’t live in a hole—but get up as 
high as you can, provided it feels com¬ 
fortable and you know it is safe.” 


We, as a nation, are happily up high 
on a rock just now, and 1 think 1 may 
say the whole world envies us. It gives 
us a chance to show how the scout spirit 
has struck in. If we can’t give money, 
clothes or stuff to help the war victims, we 
can at least give kindness. 

Not long ago I saw a fellow (not a 
Scout) making fun of an old refugee be¬ 
cause of his broken English; I said, “My 
friend, you seem to think yourself very 
sajperirtr. Well, you needn't. That man is 
your superior in, probably, everything; in 
age, in travel, in knowledge of the world, 
and also in language, for lie knows a little 
of yours ns well as his own, and you know 
only yours, and that in a crude way. But, 
above all, courtesy, for he has made a 
gentle reply to your mockery. Some day 
the tables may be turned, and I only hope 


Scout Anniversary Week 
Celebrated Everywhere 


A nniversary week—the week of 

February 8—was celebrated through¬ 
out the United States. The interest in 
Scouting has never been greater si pee 
the movement began, five years ago. 

A unique idea was tried out success¬ 
ful^' at Montclair, N. ,T., where a Junior 
Sportsman's Show was conducted at the 
headquarters of the local council. At this 
show there were exhibits of canoes, fur¬ 
niture and other articles made by Scouts, 
of scout equipment such as signal flags, 
staves, etc., and displays of outdoor equip¬ 
ment by sporting goods dealers. 

In many of the larger cities big mass 
meetings were held where all the troops 
assembled in the evening to listen to the 
reading of the Chief Scout's greetings, 
and to renew their oath as .Scouts. 

One of the most elaborate celebrations 
reported to Headquarters was that ar¬ 
ranged by the Tioga Inter-Church Troop 
in Philadelphia. 

The Sunday program of Anniversary 
Week, on February 7, was more generally 
observed this year than ever before. Hun¬ 
dreds of ministers delivered sermons on 
the Boy Scout work, and at most of the 
services uniformed Scouts were in at¬ 
tendance. 

In Portsmouth, Ohio, twenty pulpits and 
missions were occupied on Sunday morn¬ 
ing by Boy Seouts, who spoke briefly of 
the work of the organization. On Sun¬ 
day evening there was a mass meeting 
at which one of the ministers spoke on 
the subject “Lincoln, the Great Scout.’’ 

Reports also indicate an unusual inter¬ 
est in the distribution of flowers to the 
sick and in the Troop Good Turn, which 
was performed on Saturday, February 13. 

National headquarters will lie glad to 
receive from any Seouts the reports of 
their Anniversary Week celebration to aSe 
sist in making up a program for next 


you will have learned meanwhile to be a 
man and a Scout, so that your answer 
may be calm and courteous like his." 

He was a little ashamed of himself, 
though he still made a joke of it. But 
he wasn't a bad fellow. He was merely 
heedless and ignorant, and 1 doubt not 
the thought came back to him afterwards 
to bear fruit. 

Well, brothers! This promises to be a 
year of great possibilities for good scout¬ 
ing, especially among the poor and dis¬ 
tressed. This world never had more need 
of us. May we all get busy in a way that 
will be worthy of this biggest opportunity. 

Cordially yours, 



Scout Exhibition at Annual 
Meeting 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Council of the Bov Scouts of Amer¬ 
ica was held in Washington, D. C., on Feb¬ 
ruary II. 

One of the most important features of 
the program, aside from the business ses¬ 
sions, was the Boy Scout exhibition held 
at Convention Hall in the evening, under 
the direction of Scout Commissioner E. S. 
Martin, of Washington. 

This rally was one of the most elaborate 
scout demonstrations ever held in this 
country. Every troop in Washington was 
represented and there were visiting troops 
from near-by cities. The exhibition in¬ 
cluded all of the ordinary scout activities, 
such as tower building, relay races, first 
aid, rope work, etc. A special feature was 
a series of troop stunts, such as an exhibi¬ 
tion of trek wagons,, volunteer fire depart¬ 
ment work, bicycle corps, humane compass, 
etc. 

The big event of the rally, however, was 
an address to the boys bv Dan Beard, the 
National Scout Commissioner. The rally 
closed with the singing of “America” and 
the sounding of taps. 

Get Badges from President 

It is safe to say there were no hap¬ 
pier boys in the world on February It 
than seven members of various troops of 
Washington, D. C., who received badges 
and medals from the President of the 
United States in the East Room of the 
White House in the presence of the mem¬ 
bers of the National Council and repre¬ 
sentatives of Local Councils from various 
sections of the country. 

One of the seven Scouts, Scout II. A. 
Gatlcy, received an honor medal for life 
Spying. The other six Scouts were given 
Eagle Scout badges. These hoys were 
Samuel Hardy, Troop 5; Edward Pardoe, 
Troop 51; Edward Sherry, Troop 37; 
Lawrence Prentice, Troop i; F. D. Wat¬ 
son, Troop 5, and Clinton Allard, Troop 
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From Dan Beard's Duffel Bag 

Kites, Kite-making and Kite-flying the Subject of This Month's Talk 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


I N accordance with the 
Buckskin Calendar, 
this is the sore-eye 
moon of the Indians and 
second class Seonts. It 
is the Johnny Appleseed 
moon of the first class 
Seonts; and it is the kite 
moon of all Seonts. 

liver since this 
try was settled, kite 
began the first of March. 

Til the middle West, 
along the Ohio River, 
the kites are made with 
match sticks covered 
with tissue paper and 
flown with thread for 
line. That is because 
of the light winds. The same kites that T 
made as a boy in Cincinnati could not 
stand the winds that we have on Long 
Island. 

In some parts of the country, if yon put 
a belly-band on a shingle and a tail on 
it, it will fly. In other parts, the kite 
must he made of the lightest material, but 
Scouts are supposed to have gumption, 
and a boy with gumption will build a kite 
according to the strength of the prevail¬ 
ing winds in the putt Of the country where 
he lives. In my "American Roys’ Handy- 
book,” and the “Out-door Ilandybook,’’ I 
devoted chapters t<* kite building, and 
most of the kites are of my own inven - 
tion. By the way, 1 see by a copy of 
"The Aeronautical Magazine," that the 
first working drawings of the tailless kite 
were published in my book. This kite w’as 
sent to me by Mr. Ellwood of Rochester 
and called the Holland kite, but it is the 
same as the Malay kite used by all the 
scientific kite flyers, and had probably 
come to Holland from some of their east¬ 
ern colonics, and thence to me. 

You boys who are studying aviation 
should all be expert kite flyers, and get 
busy and invent some kites. The reason I 
referred to my own books was not to ad¬ 
vertise them, but because those chapters 
would give you some suggestions that 
might lead you to making inventions of 

About Some Kite Inventors 
You know Lieutenant Hargrave in 
Australia invented the box kite, which is a 
biplane, or double biplane, and with it he 
raised a man in a swing hung from the 
idle. Then Liltienthal came along and 
made a glider on the lines suggested by 
the box kite. Lillienthal’s glider was a 
suetteks—that is, it was a success like a 
surgeon’s operation in which the patient 
dies. Lillienthal was killed, but his death 
was not due to the principles upon which 
the kite was built. It was flue to some 
defect in the kite’s frame. 

After LilMynthal, the Wright Brothers 
began to experiment with gliders, as Or¬ 
ville Wright told yon in his fascinating 
stories told in Bovs’ Life last September. 
Fortunately, the Wrights were not killed, 
but lived to develop the modern aeroplane 
which is destined to revolutionize modern 


opinion, will he 
the death of the gas bag 
that we call the balloon. 

Wiiat Mv Father Told 
Me 

My earliest recollec- 
w hen p 1 a yi n g 
around my father’s stu¬ 
dio are mixed up with a 
great big skeleton frame 
which corresponded prac¬ 
tically. line for line, with 
the modern monoplane. 
I asked my daddy what 
it was. He took me up 
on his knee and ex¬ 
plained it to me, although 
I was then but a little chap. 

lie said that that was a flying machine; 
that the trouble with the balloon was that 
it could not be successfully guided 
through the air any more than an inflated 
bladder could be successfully guided on 
the water, hut h flying machine built on 
the lines of a bird could go in any direc¬ 
tion, with the wind or against the wind, 
if it had a proper engine, lie did not call 
it a motor—that is a modern term—he 
had in mind an engine small enough to he 
supported by it and powerful enough to 
propel it. He further said: 

“T will never complete this machine be¬ 
cause of a lack of the proper engine; but 
you, my son, will live to see the day when 
such machines will be flying through the 

This incident made a deep impression 
upon my mind, and as soon as I was big 
enough to whittle the sticks and thread 
the frame. 1 began experimenting in the 
making of kites. 

Something for You to Do. 

Now, fellow Scouts, I was not a bright 
boy; I was just an ordinary, healthy chap 
like lots of fellows you know. I was 
rather stolid. I did not stand at the 
head of my class. But on the shores of 
the Ohio river I invented many of the 
kites which are in use today, although the 
inventor* is unknown by the users. Yon 
can do the same. 

Some of you boys are much brighter 
than your National Scout Commissioner 
was, and before the Ides of March are 
over I expect to see the Editorial sanc¬ 
tum of Bovs’ Life festooned with models 
of new kites made by yon—kites that will 
fly, kites with tails, and kites without tails, 
and holi-tail kites. 1 expect to see enough 
to give an exhibition of the kites you 
Scouts have made. 

Those of you who are readers of my 
books will remember that in one of them 
I prophesied that the dry-as-dust old 
scientist would take up the hoys’ play¬ 
things, the kites, and experiment with 
them and produce some sort of practical 
results. This has all been done. Now 
may I risk another prophesy*, and say that 
some one of yon Scouts is going to ppUe* 
dnee a new and valuable addition to kite- 
craft—a kite that may be used for some 



practical purpose, or a kite that may be 
used for amusement and pleasure. Don’t 
forget that amusement arid pleasure are 
just as practical as bread and butter, for 
without them life would not be worth liv¬ 
ing. Do not make your kites too big. I 
know by experience that any boy can build 
a kite bigger than he can hold. Do not 
try to go up on your kite string—you 
might get into trouble. Learn how to wind 
kite string as the boy's of yesterday 
used to wind them—on a stick. Don’t let 
the boys of yesterday have anything on 
you. Get busy. 


Toledo Scouts Save Birds 

Bird protection during the severe Win¬ 
ter months has been accomplished in a 
most thorough manner by the Boy Scouts 
of Toledo under the direction of Scout 
Executive J. St. Clair Mendenhall. 

The season has been an especially severe 
one, as a heavy snow fell on Dec. 15, and 
since that date the ground has been con¬ 
tinuously covered to a depth which makes 
it difficult for the birds to dig out their 
usual food, which consists mainly of seeds. 

In this emergency the Scouts have come 
to the rescue by establishing thatched 
shelters. Only a few shelters were con¬ 
structed at first, lmt more have been 
added as the need required, until at pres¬ 
ent there are about fifty scattered through 
the outlying districts. They have been set 
up in cemeteries, parks, groves, and 
wherever proper shelter is afforded. 

These shelters are visited every Satur¬ 
day morning by a group of picked Scouts 
of first class rank, who carry stale bread, 
grain and suet provided by the Art Mu¬ 
seum and interested friends of both the 
Boy Scouts and the birds. 

So much enthusiasm has been aroused in 
the subject of bird conservation by this 
activity of the Toledo Scouts that the 
boys have been asked to supervise the 
placing of 5,000 bird houses which are 
being constructed by the school children 
of Toledo. These houses will he set up 
on April 3. 

The Toledo Seonts are delighted with 
the fact that their work for birds has at¬ 
tracted attention in a great many cities, a 
fact which is proved by the letters of in¬ 
quiry which are being received by the 
Scout Executive. 

The Toledo boys are delighted, not 
merely because it brings credit to Toledo 
Scouts, hut because it brings credit to 
Boy Scouts wherever they may he. “A 
good turn for the Movement" is what the 
Toledo Scouts call their work. 


Koast a Deer Whole 

When Scoutmaster J. D. Whitelaw, of 
Fox Fake, Wis„ recently resigned his 
commission on account of change of resi¬ 
dence, his successor, Scoutmaster F. M. 
Pittegrew, arranged a big farewell dinner 
in his honor. At this farewell dinner a 
deer was roasted whole. The deer was 
taken from the privttte park belonging to 
Jit. Pittegrew. There were about seventy- 
five Scouts and friends present at this 
affair, hut every guest had all the venison 
he could eat. 

Mr. White law is now living at Carthage, 
S. D., where he is planning to organize 






The Greatest Machine in the World 

A Story About the Mysteries of Your Heart 
By DR. WILLIAM BRADY 


Lub-dup, lub-dup, lub- 
dup, lub-dup! 

I T is the sound of the 
machine which most 
nearly approaches per¬ 
petual motion. Soft music 
made hy the quiet working 
of the only self-lubricating, 
self-regulating engine ever 
invented that runs day 
and night, year after year, 
without overhauling and 
without a breakdown, so 
long as it isn’t abused. 

Lub-dup, lub-dup, lub-dup. 

A four - cylinder motor 
which never stalls; silent, 
efficient, powerful; possess¬ 
ing greater endurance and adaptability 
than any other apparatus ever designed to 
do useful work. 

Lub-dup, lub-dup. In order to hear its 
gentle, murmuring throb you have to place 
your ear directly upon the casing, and 
even then it requires long practise to dis¬ 
tinguish the normal sound of the motor 
from the sounds it makes when subjected 
to unnatural strain or in jured by had fuel. 

The expert mechanician can tell by lis¬ 
tening whether it is running all right. The 
first sound, lub, tells him the quality and 
strength of the muscle—for the machine 
is nothing but a muscle as big as your fist. 
The second sound, dup, shorter, sharper, 
higher pitched, tells him whether the 
valves close in good order and gives him a 
good idea of the load the machine is car¬ 
rying—the back pressure of the blood col¬ 
umn against the valves. 

This powerful little engine is said to he 
the only organ in the body that never 
rests, hut that is a mistake of observation. 
As a matter of fact the heart rests nearly 
half the time when it is in good condition. 
Indeed it takes a brief rest between each 
effort—does its seventy or eighty tricks of 
duty per minute with a rest after each 

What Makes It WonK. 

Nerve centers or ganglia situated in the 
heart wall supply the impulse which causes 
contraction of the muscle; its control is 
largely contained within itself, though in 
part regulated by impulses sent along the 
great pneumogastrie, or tenth cranial 
nerve, from a center in the medulla of the 
brain. Thus, the heart of an animal will 
continue beating for several minutes after 
it has been completely removed from the 
body. Dr. Carrel, of Rockefeller Institute, 
succeeded in keeping a system of vital 
organs—heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys— 
working and functioning naturally for 
thirteen hours after their complete re¬ 
moval from a cat. To lu 



nine lives. Well, a man has a wonderful 
hold on vitality, too. A great number of 
eases of stab and gunshot wounds of the 
heart are on record, in which the wound 
was repaired and recovery followed. 

AVhat Being Alive Is. 

Being alive is just a process of combus¬ 
tion. Every second, asleep or awake, at 
rest or at work, cells and tissues are being 
burned up to ssJjjjily energy for the per¬ 
formance of mental and physical functions. 
The products of combustion, CO, (carbonic 
acid gas or carbon dioxide) particularly— 
this and other combustion products—stim¬ 
ulate muscular and organic functions up to 
a certain point; when the accumulation of 
combustion products becomes excessive, 
one gets very tired, and that means depres¬ 
sion of muscular and organic functions. 

Now, the heart muscle is supplied with 
blood like other muscles, and the ' ' 

responds to the same impulses othe 
eles respond to. It may tire quickly, 
may have great endurance, according to 
the way you train it, just like other muscles. 

The greatest engine in the world is not 
so delicate but that it may he repaired by 
human hands when injured: Nor is it so 


entirely automatic that 
you cannot permanently 
ruin it by subjecting it to 


poisons as alcohol, tobacco 
and certain drugs. Intelli- 
gently cared for, the 
heart is callable of won¬ 
derful endurance and ex¬ 
traordinary effort in an 

your‘’heart’so 'that it will 
respond in time of need, or 
you can abuse it and ren¬ 
der it incompetent for 
even ordinary emergencies. 
Tiny Machine Pujifs Ten Tons of Blood 
Every Day. 

Learn to think of your heart as a little 
motor which pumps about three ounces of 
blood out into the arteries at every beat, 
thirteen pounds of blood per minute, near¬ 
ly ten tons per day—a tidy bit of work for 
a machine weighing only three-fourths of 
a pound. And that presupposes that you 
are sitting around quietly all day long— 
if a Scout ever spends a whole day that 
way. Playing football, hiking, or swim¬ 
ming, your heart does tremendously more 
work than the figures show, yet never 
kicks so long as you treat it well. 


j Get Your Second Wind. 

n you begin to feel short of 
• the first eighth f ~ 


What the Diagrams Show 



How Yoi 
In a mile r 
■rath after 

n’t grab quite enough air to satisfy your 
muscles, and* 'the heart oxygen hunger. But you keep running, 
s- for you know that you will get “second 
it wind" pretty soon. After vofi get it you 
can keep on for one or more miles without 
anv trouble at all. That is, if you have a 
good heart you can. 

Second wind represents the most vitally 
important function of an athlete’s heart, 
the ability to apply reserve force 
in an unusual effort, or, in other 
words, the efficiency of the heart. 
It means that the muscle has been 
“trained" by regular and persis¬ 
tent effort until it is capable of 
meeting not only everyday needs, 
hut also the great demands of 
emergency. 

Every one in health has more or 
less reserve force to call upon in 
time of need, hut the difference 
between the untrained heart and 
the trained heart is that the latter 
has a wider limit of efficiency. 
The tobacco user, the user of alco¬ 
hol, or drugs, on the other hand, 
has a very narrow limit of reserve 
]iowcr in his heart. That is why 
lie is hound to lose Out, sooner or 
later, in competition with the ath¬ 
lete who does not believe in sup¬ 
plying adulterated fuel to a valu¬ 
able machine. That is why old 
Hans Wagner still bats rings 
around ’em in the National—Hans 
has no use for cigarettes. 

Second wind is apt to fail the 
fellow who abuses his heart habit¬ 
ually, either hy poisoning it or hy 
subjecting it to undue strain with¬ 
out theproper preliminary training. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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s, the effects of cigaret track, 
t immediate. It may be 

■ have any apparent effect, Then there are the hoys who smo 
absolutely certain that if cigarets because they arc afraid not I 
ets when you are growing Maybe I’d better explain this statemei 
ker for it physically some for it sounds kind of queer. Here’s t 


The 

Cave Scout 


Here’s the way the Cave Scout looks at The 
it: It is a perfectly natural thing for boys I d 
to want to smoke cigarets, and the mere hin 
fact that they rmtnt to smoke them is no “A- 
indication whatever of “moral depravity,” “ 
as the preachers would say. We see older c i or 
boys and men smoking cigarets and think „ 
it must be great fun. They certainly seem , 
to enjoy it. Then, a great' many of us are . 
just curious about cigarets. We wonder b 
how they taste—nr if we'll get sick if we J 
smoke them. Then, too, we have always °/ r 
been told that we mustn’t smoke cigarets, A 
and if there is anything in the world that do 
will make n boy want to smoke cigarets it Tb 
is constantly being told that he must not era 


And so the boy smokes because he 


the question-hole 
o show up. There 
tnv of them that 1 


<ant to smoke cigarets it The Cave Scout has done a whole raft 
r told that he must not crazy stunts because he wouldn't take 
dare. He did it—for the same reason t 
boy smoked a cigaret—because he thoiq 
ral for us boys to want lie was displaying bravery, when, as a m 
: have some mighty good ter of fact, he was displaying cowardi 
le us from “trying the A boy who gives a dare is a coward, a 
so is the boy who lets the cowardly bu 
L the Cave Scout knows Muff him into doing his bidding. The 1 
of men and older boys "'ho smokes because he is dared to do 
■d upon themselves the is a coward because he is afraid of i 
lave known hundreds of taunts of his comrades. 
iys, and almost without I tell you, fellows, any boy who 1 
ay: “To be perfectly enough courage to say “No, I won’t snu 


smoking business. 
■ lot better off if 
•aret#*>'IThat’s the 


That’s the kind of talk you 
'ellnws who “wondered what it 
smoke” and who “took a whirl 
to satisfy their curiosity. 


I guess I hadn't better gi' 
name. The other members 

night say “Scout - has be 

i the Cave Scout!" I think 
re good by forgetting the li 


‘ Then there are some boys 
1 smnke because they think it 
look like men. Now then, if 
to make himself look like a 
means, he must smoke cigai 
3 men do. But is this the case? 
, men do you know who hide t 


The Cave Scout hopes that you bi 
will see the point in this aild not let ai 
body bluff you into the cigaret habit 
’ any such false ideas of honor. 

! Yes, boys, this will apply to other ten 
’ tations as you grow older, too, and 3 
l will find that men will admire you 
displaying the genuine article in brave 
[ They may call you—just as the boys 1 
’ call"you—a booby and a “poor sport,” 1 


c So far, this discussion about cigar 
nke a PPli°s to ajl boys, whether Scouts or 1 
the should he much easier for Scouts 
handle the cigaret problem, for Sco 
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rough-necks—and you'll have to quit the 
troop or cut out cignrets." Try to make 
them realize how silly it is to smoke so 
that they will stop of their own accord. 
If this doesn't work, there is another way. 
Make the troop work so entertaining that 
every member would rather lose a leg than 
his standing in the trooj>Wjt can be done, 
for dozens of troops are doing it—then 
pass a rule that any Scout who smokes 
after a certain date must resign. That 
ought to bring them to time. 

But in spite of everything, I suppose, 
there will always be some Scouts silly 
enough to smoke cigarets. Most of these 
fellows won't be Scouts long, however. 
They will quit of their own accord in or¬ 
der to associate with other boys who do 
smoke. 

This same general principle applies to 
the ease of a Scout who never advances in 


his Scout work. Nearly every troop has a 
few loafers who stay in it just to take ad¬ 
vantage of the hikes, feeds, and other good 
times, but who are too lazy to work on 
their scout requirements. Many troops 
adopt the policy of requiring the Scouts 
to pass certain tests within a definite 
period of time or hand in their resigna- 

This plan should be very carefully used, 
however, for there are some boys who don't 
learn so fast as others, and allowance 
should be made for these slower fellows. 
Furthermore, Scouting should lie made so 
interesting that every- member of the troop 
would be willing to work bis bead off 
rather than forfeit bis membership. 

\\ r e should remember, boys, that prog¬ 
ress in scout tests is not the’best standard 
by which to .judge a Scout. The best test 
is the Scout Law. If a boy tries bis level 


best to obey- the Law lie will be a good 
Scout if he never advances beyond the 
tenderfoot stage. But the fact of tile 
matter is that a Scout who does obey the 
Law is almost orrtgin to advance in bis 
various scout tests. 

The C , 4 l i!P Scout can't say goodbye for 
this time without first saying something 
about bis friend, Eagle Scout J. Stanley 
Light, whose inspiring store is printed in 
tills issue of Bovs' bin The Cave Scout 
met Scout Light a few weeks ago and 
found him to lie an unusually bright fel¬ 
low, modest, earnest, and enthusiastic. 
Look up liis remarkable record and read it 
through. Doesn't Scout Light remind you 
of what the Cave Scout said last month 
about “The Scout Who Will Stick?” Well, 
here's hoping you fellows will stick until 
April, when I hope to meet you all here 
in the Cave! again. 


Scouting in the Antarctic Ice Fields 


By SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON 


P REPARING for duty in the trying 
climate of the Antarctic is not a 
matter of weeks or months, but one 
of years. It requires a strong constitution 
that can come only of clean living and 
careful training, a study of the methods 
of former expeditions and a certain 
amount of courage that comes from confi¬ 
dence in self. 

There are many- things connected with 
the expedition that I would like to talk 
to boys about, but the most important, 
probably-, is phy-sieal fitness. 

With two companions, Lieut. Ninnis, 
of the Royal Fusiliers, and Dr. X. Mcrtz, 
I left our main base for a scouting journey 
on sledges. We had traveled 311 miles 
over sharp, jagged ice in the face of ter¬ 
rific gales and hurricanes, when suddenly, 
without any warning, Ninnis and his dog 
team fell through the ice roof of an un¬ 
fathomable crevasse. 

Not a sound caine up out of that awful 
hole in answer to our repeated shouts, and 
after hours of repeated calling I read the 
burial service. I well recall, when this 
ceremony was over, the happier look on 
Mertz’s face and his short “Thank you” as 
he shook my hand. 

We then took stock of our provisions 
(most of the food had been on X T innis’s 
sledge) and found that by cutting down 
the allowance to a few ounces per day, for 
Mertz and myself, we had enough for 



fiitfjjiiral condition 
fields ‘of ire. 


about two weeks. We had no food at all 
for tin remaining dogs, and being about 
sixty days tramp from camp we turned 
about and raced for it. 


It was then that physical fitness told. 
Bucking the strong winds and heavy bliz¬ 
zards, o|ie Ivy- one the dogs died, and the 
liltle'meat that clung to their hones was 
divided equally between us. The short 
food allowance soon began to show its 
effect in the lagging steps of Dr. Mertz. 
lie did not complain, but when he finally- 
refused the dog meat, saying it did hot 
seem to 4Ji;$ee with him, I knew lie was in 
a had way, and prepared and gave him the 
remaining store of regular 
This seemed t(f buoy him up, and Sve 
turned in in our sleeping hags to get a 
good rest. ! hoped to find him much 
better, and. when 1 awoke I reached over 
»ttl shook him bv the shoulder. There 
was no response, and with a feeling of 
Hp I uncovered his face and realized 
mv worst fears. Dr. Mertz has passed to 

This happened thirty days after the loss 
of Ninnis, and left me alone with only the 
half-eaten BprtSwS ;of one dog for food. 
I was thirty days distance from the main 
ffi&sGpfoutl mv only hope and desire was to 
get as near to it as possible and cache 
our diaries on tile chance that they- would 
lie found by a search party. I did not ex¬ 
pect to reaeli camp alive, hut the years of 
training and careful living had given me 
a strengtli and riiggedness of constitution 
that triumphed over the elements and the 
ravages of hunger. 


President Wilson to the Boy Scouts 


What the Nation's Chief Magistrate Said to the National Council Members and the Boy Scouts 
on February 11th, at the White House. 


I AM sincerely glad to have the pleasure 
of this visit from you, and to have 
an opportunity to express my very sincere 
interest not only in the organization of 
the Boy Scouts, lint in the objects that 
that organization has. From all that 1 
know of it, and from all that I have 
been aide to observe personally, it is an 
admirable organization, devoted to the ob¬ 
jects that I myself thoroughly believe in. 

There is only- one rule in the world, 
and it applies to all professions, and that 
is that voir are expected to “make good.” 
No excuses are allowed in this school of 
life, and the only wav to make good is 
to keep faith. That is the reason I like 


the idea of the Boy Scouts—because of 
their secure notion of being responsible 
to society. They are responsible to the 
people who live around them—to help 
maintain the standards of order and fidel¬ 
ity upon which the community depends. 

You are recruits in the ranks that we 
all stand in, and that is to serve the coun¬ 
try in some way that will tell, and that 
has nothing particular to do with our own 
personal benefit. The man who devotes 
himself exclusively to the development of 
Iris own character will succeed in nothing 
except to make of himself a prig. lint 
if he devotes himself to helping other 


people his character will not only take 
care of itself, lilt- it will grow to a very 
Ilohii: stature. 

1 have always maintained that, in the 
language of mamifsitf'tire, character is a 
by-produet. If you set out to develop it 
because you love it for yourself you will 
lie an ass. If you disregard the conse¬ 
quences to yourself in order to serve 
other people you will make a noble gentle¬ 
man, and that I believe is fundamental 
and sacred in an organization of this sort. 

I congratulate you for belonging to it 
and hope you will honor it in every- way 
by your conduct and allegiance. 














Scout Don M. Six, Logansport, Ind. 
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Deaf Boy Becomes an Eagle Scout 

Despite Great Handicaps, J. Stanley Light Reaches the Top—Other 
News About the Boy Scouts of America 


O NE of the most remarkable illu'stra¬ 
tions of scout persistence and Jthtck" 
which have come to the attention of Na¬ 
tional f leadquarters is tile record of Scout 
J. Stanley Eight, of Boston, who was 
awarded an Eagle Scout badge on January 
19. ft is bo simple task for a boy to win 
the Eagle Scout badge under the most 
favorable circumstances, but what do you 
Scouts think of a fellow who is able to 
attain this honor in -pile of the fact that 
he is unable to hear a sound? 

When quite young, Stanley Eight had a 
very severe illness, the effect of which was 
to make him totally deaf, but he was cheer¬ 
ful and persistent, and with the help of his 
mother he began practising lip reading and 
studying elementary school work. Before 
lie graduated from grammar school he be¬ 
came interested in scout activities and 
tried to form a troop in his neighborhood, 
but was unable to find enough boys inter¬ 
ested in the plan to make it a success. 
'He next became interested in athletics 
through the Y. M. C. A„ and while there 
lie became a member ot' Troop 1, the first 
troop organized in Boston. He became a 
Tenderfoot on February 21. 191]. and on 
April 27, 1912, he pst'sked hi second clflSg 
tests. He became a first class scout on 
July 20, 1912, while on his vacation at Blue 
Hills tamp, the scout camp conducted by 
the Greater Boston Council. 

All this time he had to obtain is seout 
Mmmtej either from hooks or by lip 
reading; yet, in spite of this handicap, he 
passed his grades faster than some Scouts 
who had all their faculties. 

Eater he took tmt transfer papers from 
Troop 1 to Troop 30, as it was nearer his 
home. In the new troop he was made 
patrol leader of tile Beaver bat rot. On 
.March ]2, 19] t, he received his commission 
as Assistant Scoutmaster for Troop 30. 
He was (nullified for this honor sooner, but 
he decided that it would he better for him 
not. to accept it until lie had thoroughly 
llilistered tile fundamental principles of 
Scouting. 

fn winning his Eagle Scout badge Seout 
Eight passed tile requirements for the fol¬ 
lowing merit badges: 


Personal Ilealf 


Eagle Scout Eight is now attending Gal- 
laudet College, at Washington, D. C. 

Scout Commissioner Ormond E. Loomis, 
of Boston, speak*. -Very highly of the char¬ 
acter and ability of Eagle Scout Light, 
“f have known Stanley since the summer 
of 1911," writes Mr. Loomis, “and have 
alw:,iy*fc.fomid him cheerful, ambitious, cap¬ 
able, and persevering. His conduct as a 
Seout lias been most commendable. In his 
troop tie lias been an enthusiastic Scout 
and leader. \t camp he ©J§jone of the 
most dependable and bard working of a 
group of 100 or more boys. In his com¬ 
munity, I am told, lie lias a ■in." I, 
wholesome and. inspiring influence. Dur¬ 
ing the past two summers lie has worked 
faithfully to earn enough money to pay his 
way through school. lie is a truly first 



EAGLE SCOUTS. 


ir given for winning Merit 

Rochester, New York 
Utiea, New York. 
Boston, Mass. 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Emporia, Kansas. 

LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 

Life Scouts hold Mer% Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health anil public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 


Badges. 

Jack Rawlings, 
Earl Talbot, 

J. Stanley Eight, 
Leslie Sherman, 
Earl Staats, 


Jack Rawlings, 
Earl Talbot, 
Frank Bara ter, 
Samuel Hardy, 

J. Stanley Eight, 
E. W. Halt, 


Rochester, New York 
Utica, New York. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
Catskill, N. Y. 


LIFE SCOUT 

Life Scouts hold’ Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 

Frank J. Kirby, Sugar, Idaho 

Total number of Merit Badges issued, C97. 


r who 


class Scout and 
continue to serve the Movement wherever 

Bovs’ Fife felt so sure that all Scouts 
would lie interested in this story of pluck 
and persistence that a letter was written 
to Scout Eight asking him to tell in his 
own words how lie went about it to pass 
his tests in spite of his handicap. The 
following letter describes Briefly his prop 

ress in a dozen or so of . 

tests for the Eagle Scout 

“When I became a first < 


nerit badgi 


s Scout my next 
the Eagle Scout 
requirements for 


chool and’ had practised t 


r Camping. Pioneering, ind Pathfind- 


playiug, I did odd jobs around the house or for 
some of the neighbors, and in summer I kept 

in good order. Tims I qualified for the merit 
badges of Handicraft and Gardening respect¬ 
ively. Asking questions of a friendly fireman, 

I soon acquired all I wanted to know for Fire- 
m uiship and by studying hooks and practising 
on others I was able to pass for First Aid." 

Scout Light’s record shows tbit he is not 
only an Eagle Scout, but a Life and Star 
Scout as well. Surely, after this hoy has 
been able to make such a wonderful record, 
is there any reason why a boy who has 
no physical handicap whatever should not 
do at least as much? 

How I Built My Log Cabin 

By Howard Upham. 

Boy Scout of Troop 36, Dorchester, Mass. 

I T was my desire, in the first place, to 
build a log cabin which would accom¬ 
modate two or more fellows. Having care¬ 
fully figured out the size desired, I cleared 
a piece"of ground twelve by fourteen feet, 
located near the shore of a lake. 

Dead pines and oaks, standing in the 
nearby woods, afforded the necessary ma¬ 
terial'for the cabin. I began building the 
cabin so late in the summer, and so near 
school time, that I got only as far as lay¬ 
ing the foundation, which was of oak tim¬ 
ber. I selected an oak foundation for the 
reason of its greater durability. 

The {*&£ logs for the walls of the cabin 
were hauled during the minter months, 
when the snow was on the ground. They 
were cut into fourteen foot lengths, aver¬ 
aging six inches in diameter, and then 
notched near the ends, so that they would 
fit snugly into each other. The gathering 
and notching of tile logs and fitting up the 
side walls was all I did that winter. 

The following spring the roof was put 
on. Tills was done by nailing boards over 
the logs of the roof, and then tacking over 
the boards a good grade of roofing paper. 

Then came the building of the fireplace, 
which consisted of rough field stone. It 
took some time to get the stones property 
fitted and cemented into place, but finally, 
after a week of masonry work, a good 
chimney and a large fireplace were com¬ 
pleted. 

A mixture of Portland cement and 
coarse sand was used to fill up the cracks 
between the logs. T figured that cement 
made a better substitute than the moss 
that is commonly used. 

East of all the windows and door were 
carefully fitted in, while inside a floor of 
pine box boards was laid upon oak tim¬ 
bers. 

The cost of building this cabin was as 
follows: five lings cement at sixty cents a 
hag, two rolls of roofing paper at two 
and one-half dollars a roll, three windows 
at one dollar and a half each, and some 
[line hoards for the door, and a mantel¬ 
piece costing about two dollars more. The 
total expense for building the entire cabin 
came under fifteen dollars. 


lip. I studied Botany with 
m merit badge of Forestry. 
“After school hours, vvlte 


t several hooks 

me hack to the Hr, There! 

,d to depend on Fred: Peter, how do you spell high? 
et pood marks at Peter: 11-i-g-h; why do you wish to 
badge of Scholar- know? 

vim so I could pet Fred: 'Cause I’m writing a composition 
1 not studying or on the highena. 
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The Moonshiners in the 


Jungle 



I warmed at the thought of the possi¬ 
bility of seeing Joseph DeLong soon again. 
But my skin seemed to crinkle as 1 pic¬ 
tured myself pointing out Uncle Bill and 
his “moonshine still" to my friend, DeLong. 
For that is what I should do if he came; 
and he, I knew, would do his plain duty 
as a revenue officer. 

(Continued in April Bovs' Life.) 

Makes Friction Fire in 25 Seconds 

Word has been received from Scout 
Commissioner Arthur It. Forbush, of 
Worcester, Mass., that Scout It. S. Bow¬ 
den, Jr., of Troop 1, Newton, has suc¬ 
ceeded in producing fire by friction in 
twenty-five seconds. This is one second 
faster than the time made by Commis¬ 
sioner Forbush last March. In one at¬ 
tempt Scout Bowden produced fire in 
eighteen seconds, but this record was made 
while the drill and baseboard were warm 
from previous attempts, so it was not 
counted. Official reports on these records 
have not yet been received. 

Scout “Movies” to be Shown 

Boy Scouts in all parts of the country 
will be interested in knowing that the film 
showing Bov Scout activities, formerly 
known as “The Making of a Scout” is to 
have a wide circulation. The name of the 
film has been changed to “The Adventures 
of a Boy Scout" and it is being booked to 
exhibitors under the direction of the World 
Film Corporation. 

Bovs’ Life is giving this announcement 
because it is certain that Scouts will want 
to take advantage of any opportunity to 
see this interesting exhibition of Boy Scout 
activities, and to let others know of the 
opportunity. 


And the Worst is Yet to Come 



—t rum the Philadelphia, Bulletin. 



Creating a New Art 


At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk¬ 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 

Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 
wonder. 

Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex¬ 
perimentation and the expendi¬ 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, invent¬ 
ing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans¬ 
mission of speech. 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti¬ 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human 
voice instantly and distinctly 
between New York and San 
Francisco. 

This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine million telephone stations 
located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 

Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As¬ 
sociated Companies, and con¬ 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies. 

One Policy One System Universal Service 


ftUILD 

Wright Biplane ....25r 
plAf i-Fv’fTKurils* Convertible Hydroaeroplane . .35c 
r>^r^w--T_'T T Or if Peopli Champion Racer .25c 

1 f’rM Aarcriiiie & Suppiy Co., Warren St. & W. Broad way ,N.Y. 

_ A Down and Gel this 

V~ ’ M Superb Cornet 

f Anratoonding^for.^is 

- _ ( , 

WuRUlZEI*! 

^200 years of insvurrent m ^^6 Bafld Catalog 

In answering advertisements please 
mention BOYS’ LIFE. 

THE RUD OLPH WURLITZER L Ca" 

Cincinnati. Ohio Dept. 1573 Chicago, lit. 





Our Lonesome Corner 

International Friendships Formed by Letters Sent Across the Seas 
Look at the Growing List. 



Rosroe J. Abare, Mass.; Seoteh Scouts. 


vmi follows Dick \V. Abhott, Jr., N 
, England, Japan, Australia 

mvina- cxchang- the South anrt W est. 

’ ' Fred M. Carlson, Fla.; foreign Scouts. 

John Hiller, Wyo.; Morse telegraphy and 


D ON’T you think Scout Jensen’s letter 
to the Editor of Bovs’ Life is a 

good thing to print right at the „.. ... . 

beginning of the "“Lonesome Corner" news Leaders on Seouteraft and signaling, 
this month? Of course you don t know nhn P j^ t 
yet, for you haven’t read it- -but we’re go- ciarei 
ing to put it right here '■'jBr* 5 *' " 

it, for it will show sum 
how much fun one boy is n.m..g . 

ing letters all around the world, and how 
much he is finding out that he didn’t know 
before. Of course there are many boys 
who are enjoying this great opportunity 
through Boys’’ Life, but which of you, we 
would like to know, have such a string of 
distant friends as Scout Jensen has? Well, 
here’s his letter, written from his home in 
a little city in New York state: 

To Boys’ Life “Lonesome Corner”: 

I wish to tell you of the interesting If 

foreign lands, A former Scout, who n 
in Dawson, Canada, v 
It was 26 degrees tr 
Septemher. Moose a* 


letters—many of them t 


M. Sanford Miller, Ill.; boys from Italy and — an( j ft will be interesting for you to 
Gr jo C S cpl, Micnnix, Macs.; with English Patrol make them your friends. Their^ ’names; 


Philip Espenhaim 


Dodson, Ill.; foreign Scouts and Simon Glass, 12 
.. -rst name is “Clarence.” _ . Hugo Sauer, ’ 

Abhott, Jr., N. Y.; with Seouts ” 

’ Canada; also 




himself when 



Any Boy Can Do It 



John Gross^ ^ 

Mdton Bennett, lu pJank^'pHnce,' lVyrs. 

. ^ Jos. Gilhnartin, 11 yrs. 

These Have Sent Letters—and Will Be 
Glad to Get Some 

It is interesting and pleasing to note 
how this department has increased in size 
since the last issue of Bovs’ Life. We 
hope that it will be even larger by the 
April issue. Get busy, boys, and see what 
you can do about it. Here are the Ameri¬ 
can boys who have sent letters through 
our “Lonesome Corner,” this month. Any 
of them will be glad to hear from you: 
Winfield Garvin, N. Y. Walter Johnson, Mo. 
Robt. L. Godfrey, Wash. Leland S. Slater, N. Y. 


Will Seed, Mass. 

Walter F. Krebs, Pa. 

. A. E. Johnson, Utah 
Edward W. Eames, N. 
Y. 

S. Archie Smith, Jr., 
N. J. 

Geo. H. Ostrander, N. 
Y. 

Brice Halliburton, Mo. 
Earl Crane, Texas 
Clark Nelson, III. 


Gordon Meredith, Ill.; foreign and 
American Scouts. 

Ernest A. Lilley, Mass;; foreign Scouts, 


Carroll Fairo, Ky. 

Fred A. Plummer, Me. 

Lyle Biggin, Okla. 

Speneer E. Twist, N. J. 

Russell Wilhelm, Ohio ... . . . 

\V. Cory don Kahl, Mass. Richard Boyd, N. C. 
Raymond Ransome, N. F. Leland Stowe, Conn, 
v Harold Latham, Conn. 

Norman W. Warburton, 


Iowa; overnight hi 
' a Charles H. Howell. Ga.; athletics a 






d Schroeder, Md. 




, Cushwa, Md. 


who used to live in Mexico 
by Mexican soldiers. The 
is very sandy and because 
339 feet deep. 

A Second class Scout of^ i 

Panama Canal. He has li 


field Robert Thom. Kas. ... - — 

meets. Benj. L. Webster, N. C. Walter Brown, N. x 

Winfield Garvin, N. Y.; exchange postcards. Nelson Pierce, Wash. Floyd Morgan, Wash. 
Charles E. Cole, Pa.; forestry, photography Richard Crocker, Idaho Richard K. Chapman, 

and electricity. . Frank Grissinger, N. Y. . 

Israel Elkin, N. ~ ” * 

' trapping. 


s interested Donovan 


> Robert Ahl, Ohio; foreign boys interested i 
* minerals, stamps and insects. 

Ravaud Chapman. Ohio; French boys. 


; Donald Baird, Ohio; foreign 

l Norman Yo 1 m .. ^ 

• pines, foreign 
I Ralph Bran 


Lyle Smith, Idaho 
Ted Weigand, Ill. 
Geo. C. Martin, Fla. 
Lloyd Craig, 


Texas; Canada, Cuba, Philip- Harold Bissell, N. Y. 
countries. Ben B. Campbell. Va. 

L, III.; geology, mineralogy, Indian Earl L. Beem, Ill. 


Bryant, Lawrence Jones, Texas 
Harold S. Blizzard, Ill. 
Eugene Hutson, Ill. 
Andrew Stough, Ark. 
Moe Rafelson, N. Y. 
Philip A. Chapman ' TJ 


Raipli Jack, Iowa; wireless and electricity. 
Farris Roberts, Kas.; sports and telegraphy. 
Aving Levine, N. Y 
.1 to Seouts. 




5, foreign r px Ramsey, Ark. 

HH . Llewellyn Walker, Wis. 

Boh E. Joines. Ga.; foreign hoys, exchanging Harold Freeman, Ihd. 


Francis Crump, 


Pick Your Bov ano Subject. 

Well, now, here is a chance for ; 

correspond about the things you arc r,- j, os ga«fc I . 

peeially interested in. The boys whose Prescott C. Clarke, Mass.; stamps, correspond At f jp Perkins, 

names’are below have told US just what with hoys living in Maine. . Clyde Harden, 

their hobbies or favorite pastimes are, and R^fiV’carter ”fenn'rieouts^Alaska, 

any one will be glad to hear from a hoy jielvin McBride, Del.; Scouts in Am 

who has similar interests. The names and and foreign la 
subjects follow: h ^fsrliiTejsIt tanas 

FOREIGN 10 Harrv °j el 'Feldenl’ ConnrJ polities, religion, 

Francis Rice, Canada; correspond with Patrol science, sports, sea_ stories, Philippines, Hawaii, 

Leaders and Scoutmasters ir 4 : . J ^ A1 " r1 "' 


Edward A. Simmons, 
Mich. 

Bertie Thompson, Fla. 
Wm. McCullock. La. 


Dale S. Taylor, W. \ 
Harold Moody, Iowa. 
Ross Wheat. Va. 
Augustus W. Aldrich, 


Isadore Genfan, Ohio George L. Gridley, Jr. 
. , Glen Huffman, Ohio N. Y. 

; exchange stamps with ]i 0 i) Merriam, Mich. "- lv * rri 


Clyde E. Redenger, Ind. 


i. Whitlock, Mass, 


and Enc- Alaska,’ Scotland, Greece and Turkey. Ernest M. Vaughn, S. Ervin 

b Lyman T. Branch, Wis.; exchange postcards. M. f Mass. Robert 


13i.i no Scouts Want Letters. 

Now, here’s a chance for good Scouts to 
do something mighty nice. In New ^ ork 
Edgar a D U Dinning, 'bL^tamps?'scouting, there is a troop composed entirely of blind 


. E. Louden, Ill. 

Julian II. Turner, Ga. 
Dennison Smith, Mas? 


Gunner Johnson, Sweden; exchange postcards, 

AMERICAN 
0, Roland Green, 

- it D. Dunning, N. Y.; stamps, scouting, mere is a iruu]i vu.np.i.-nw. . .....v,,, ... ........ R ussel p Finger,’ N. I. 

—... .a British colonies. ... boys; you may remember tile picture of Kdwarl j Barce i n j. 

Macdonald Sill. N. Y.; American and foreign and tlic article about their work Pattison Keith, N. Y 

h "'t S ; hooks. which appeared in Bovs' Life in February. Mark — - 




DeWitt Wood rum, Ill. 
J. Talbot Harlan, Cal. 
Ervin Mines, Ill, 
Robert Bledsoe, Texas 
Jacob A. King, S.M. 
N. Y. 

Wm. R. Cole, Jr., Mass. 
Everett Pittsley, Mass. 
Frank Kinurd, Ga. 
Horace Turner, Miss. 
Fred H. Maddox, Ga. 
Henry Howe, Mass, 
lie Roy 0. ^Spear, Mass. 


; interested i 


Kendall Toune, Cal.; 

California. 

Bromley Wharton, P; 

Bov Scout work. 

R. V. Ricketts. Texas; aviation. 

Dorsey Henderson, Ohio; hikes. 

Lewis* Clarke. Ill.; photography, especially 
veloping, and stamps. 


Ivan Forsten, Okla. 
William A. Free, Pa 


England and 1914. Eleven of these boys hav- ^ »»imuj 

their names to the “Lonesome Corner” be- Geo. 1. a. a... ... ...., 

cause they would lifeo to have letters from J. D. Van Valkenhurgh, ^ m X ' L N ^“J n ’ In ^ Y 
other Scouts. Pick out one of the names Ru \,s ell * N Carhart, N. Candler Campbell, N. C. 
and write a good letter. It will be read y. Lloyd Allen, N. Y. 

to him by his Scoutmaster, Mr. Grant H. Charles Williams, Va. Fred. Merehutt, N. J. 
; manual training, Longenecker, and it may be re-written for " inoias, 

him in raised type so he ean read it with Nlfw JoINERS , J 

his fingers. The boys will answer such Here are more additions to our already 

24 
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FOREIGN «'n. J. Crum, Ga. 

John Wiekens, England C. Arthur Robinson, V 
Percy II. Bond, Eng- Gordon Legg. N. Y. 


Leonard Symons, Eng¬ 
land 

H. S. Ong, Federated 


Walter Leon S 


Robert Lemon, Kas. Dennison Smith. 
J. Russell Coombs, S. Donald Baird. C 
M., Mass. . 


Hoogerhyde, 
Vernon Lawing, J 


Charles Ellsworth, Wyo. 

Clifford Price, N. Y. « 

William Adams, Pa. 

Everett S. Turner, < 

Louis E. Collins, Mo. 

In the last issue of Boys’ Life mention 
was made of a whole troop of English 
boys who had sent letters to American 
hoys through our “Lonesome Corner.” 
Here is the list. It is hoped that Amer¬ 
ican hoys will take this opportunity 
write to some of them. 

Stephen Wilson Willie Hughes 

John Martin John Harrison M: 

Joseph Byrne thews 

H. D. A. Spooner Tom Nixon 

Arnold Watson Harold Proctor 

W. Thompson 

OvEU-THE-OCEAX CLUB. 

Many British hoys have sent letters to 
hoys in the United States, and it is hoped 
that American boys who were fortunate 
enough to receive letters from across the 
sea, will not delay sending good letters ii 
reply. Any reader of Bovs’ Life may pick 
names from this list and write letters i: 
aecordanaee with the rules as stated above. 
These boys will he delighted to have letters 
from you: 

ENGLAND 

Russell Jones 
W. J. Greene 
Wilfred Squires 


David C. Lewis 
Herbert Simpson 
Terence S. Harris 
L. Tucker 
H. Keabe 
B. Samuels 
Henry Peck 
Harold Tindall 
Norman Booth 
E. Hiscoe 
Lorris Price 
Reginald Hearnden 
Rowland Williams 
Edgar A. Elliott 
Edward Saunders 
Duncan Wilson 
Jack Banks 
Stanley Pepper dine 
W. T. Ballisat 


Frank L. Smith 
Cecil Hearnden 
Albert Blackford 


Reginald Jeukin 
George Cross 


Bernard Chadwell 
Alan Rogers 
James Ilenry Robert 
Joseph F. Low den 

Leonard C. Tudor 
Douglas Goldthorp 

Cecil Hilling 
Walter F. Oakeshott 
Charles P, Sunderland 
Hugh J. Hutton 

G. H. Birch, S.M. 

A. F. Tapley 

R. Vernon Owen 

H. Bullock 
Charles Robinson 


IRELAND 

Victor Jones Hector Blemings 

George H. Dawson 

SOUTH WALES 

Henry J. Ell a way Frank Corbin 

David E. Edwards J. Williams 

Mansel Griffiths 

Severus Persson, Sweden, has writt< 
Boys’ Life as follows: “I would like 


Lonesome Corner Department of Boys’ ^Life, 

(Concluded on page 27.) 





Make This 
Summer One 
Long Canoe Trip 

You and your pals can have the bulliest summers any boys 
ever had with an “Old Town Canoe.” Jusl one long sum¬ 
mer of paddling, fishing, hunling, campingand exploring. You 
can have a two-seated “Old Town Canoe,” or one like this 

‘Old Town‘War’Canoe” 


4000 new c: 

493 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Y ou— Everyone — 


Can Learn to Play 
Billiards at Home! 


| Superb Brunswick 

Home Billiard Tables 


' Ac “ a rA b„ A A Year to Pay-Playing Outfit FREE 

home surroundings. 

Men who are wizards ; 

these home styles. Life, speed, accuracy—all 

scientific playing qualities are attained. Balls, Iland-Tapered Cues, Rack, Markers, 

“GRAND and BABY GRAND” 82, 'A SY" ZZZuZ l ZZ- 

The “GRAND” and •'BABY GRAND” are EtC ” e ‘ C ” aM incluJed complete, w.thout extra cost, 
superbly made of rare and beautiful mahogany, 
richly inlaid. Have genuine Vermont slate bed, 1 
Monarch cushions—famed for lightning action— j 
and fast imported billiard cloth. c 


1 Our popular purchase plan lets you try a 
Brunswick 30 days before you buy —then p 
i billiards—Hoppe, monthly as you play— terms as low as 20 cc, 


“BABY GRAND” 

Combination Carom and Pocket Table 


This is everybody's Toyaf game. 
Now, thanks to Brunswick tables, 
the real science of billiards can be 
enjoyed in your home though it 
be a cottage. What better f'.ur.for 
young or old? practice itself 
is the greatest: lio-rae, fttn Yoff 
know. And you can casify afford 
it on our exceptionally easy terms 
which are offered to yofl non.'. 
Try it 30 days. 


end me postpaid, free, your color-illustratt 

“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 









Wonderful "Finds” in Stamps 

Boys and Others Have Come Upon Rare Issues In Unusual Places 
By FRANK L. COES 


L AST summer a boy friend of mine 
went on his vacation to the sea¬ 
shore near Plymouth. The farm¬ 
house was filled with guests, and some of 
the hoys were sent to a neighbor's to sleep. 
Boylike, they rummaged in the attic, and 
one of them found an old butcher’s book 
full of loose stamps and empty envelopes 
and tied with fish line, shoved under the 
eaves. A little inquiry showed it must 
have belonged to a hoarder many years 
ago, as the letters were addressed to a 
person! long lost sight of. These stamps 
and covers have 
started one hoy 
well toward a 
very complftc 
United States 
set, and the sale 
and trade of the 
duplicates has en¬ 
abled h i m t o 
practically com¬ 
plete his issues 
to 1900. 1 bought 
from him by ex¬ 
change a beautiful pair of 5 cent orange 
brown 1857. So you see youngsters can 
find things even now. 

Paid 1Ti,h Board With a “Find” 

A young lady in Arizona, sent from the 
East for a lung trouble and with time to 
burn, suddenly got an idea that some of 
the old houses must have things to sell, 
or perhaps china or furniture that had 
come from the East as part of a '49 load. 
Trip after trip proved her furniture col¬ 
lecting craze was a failure, but she found 
in an old chest that at some time must 
have belonged to an express rider or stage 
driver, a coin■ bag practically full of the 
'(il, "67, and '09 issues, divided about half 
between the first two and the “little square 
fellows.” 1 have a pair of 90 cent carmine 
and black '(19 from her find. And I might 
add that 1 helped her sell the tot, and it 
paid her board until she got ready to come 
home. So the stamp man helped to save 
a life that time. 

A Big Loss 

I have had a few luekv things happen 
to me, and some that made me feel aw¬ 
fully blue. In 1903, through a change in 
ownership, I had to clean up and consoli¬ 
date two offices. In the safe, in a tin 
change box, I found among some old coins 
and other junk, an inverted center 1 cent 
Pan-American (Scott* 291), very badly 
trimmed, but genuine. On inquiry I found 
that it had been put on a letter that was 
not mailed, and cut off and kept as a 
curiosity. 

“We had part of a sheet and used them," 
said tile old bookkeeper. (Worth $15.00 
each now.) The sheet or block had been 
sent by a customer to pay a bill of a few 
cents under a dollar. That man needed 
a deal of talking to. His eyes were not 
used to see with—or his brain to think 
with. 

This is one reason why 1 say stamps 
make bright wits, sharpen eyes, "and help 
us to think quickly. A little nephew of 
mine wanted some revenue stamps, and 1 
found an envelope of a thousand varieties 
some one had sold me in a collection. 


About a week afterward he came in With 
a single yellow stamp carefully mounted. 
He said, “1 think you’ll want to keep this 
one." (Anaehs, Peru No. 10.) Of course 
1 did, and we swapped very cheerfully. 
But how that stamp got into a cheap 
packet no one knows. I am glad he is 
getting sharp eyes. They help a lot. 

The Stamp “Ark” 

A Scout here has been making a 
“menagerie" collection. 1 was really sur¬ 
prised to sec the number of animals repre- 



■ where the subject i 


A Stunt for Scouts 
A Scout official down in Harlan, K\ , has 
gone me one better. His name is Will 
Ward Duffield, and lid is the Commissioner 
there. He writes to National Head¬ 
quarters that he had started stamp collec¬ 
tions among his Boy Scouts in connection 
with the study of geography, government, 
etc. Each boy is given a stamp of a coun¬ 
try and he is expected to return it, to¬ 
gether with a 

the country from 
which the stamp 
comes, giving its 
geographic posi¬ 
tion, hounding it, 
describing i t s 
area, geographic 
features, popula- 
resources 


and government. 
The ’ 



A Stamp "Menagerie"' 

Notice the creatures shown on the letter- 

shows a Malay tiycr. (2) A North Borneo 

'Kuussa. (3) From the Purtuyuese Colony 
Nyassa which shows the yirnffe at dinner . 
4) From Australian Commonwealth, a 

From I'rnyiiiiy, showiny one of the na- 


of Nor 




sented. He has gone so far as to get the 
queer revenues from the Isle of Jersey 
with the pretty cows and the Irish rev¬ 
enues for dog licenses, with a greyhound 
on them. He has not mounted them with 
any alphabetical idea, hut with an eye to 
beauty, balance, and color. It is very in¬ 
teresting. Our favorite Kookaburra on 
the Australian Gd heads the first page. 
His album leaves are grey bristol board, 
perforated and hound with a leather cov¬ 
er. Pie has the funniest running elephant 
on the cover, done in burnt work. 1 al¬ 
most offered to buy the book, hut I 
changed my mind and gave him a Peru 
No. 20 with its funny white llama in relief. 
Other “animal stamps" are shown in the 
illustrations on this page. Do you know 
of still others? 

Perhaps you have noted that flowers are 
not so common as animals. 1 can’t see 
why, unless it is that the animals arc more 
attractive to the collector or the engraver. 

Not so long ago 1 advised a teacher in 
one of our schools to get si inn - with por¬ 
traits of such rulers and notables as were 
obtainable and mount them in her world’s 


having lots of fun scouting around for the 
information necessary for these essays. 
One which was written by a hoy under 
thirteen was sent in by Mr. Duffield, and 
it is a dandy. I wonder how many other 
hoys can do as well. All of you ought to 
try. ft would he a good tiling for you to 
tell your Scoutmaster about Mr. Duffield’s 
plan which is so popular. 

I have had some interesting experiences 
which have shown me how much sharper 
some folks’ eyes are than others. Seouts 
who can see a bird in a tree or a bush 
when other boys can't, and who can catch 
semaphore letters signalled from far away, 
understand how much you can make your 
eyes do for you if you try. 

An old friend of mine {well over fifty) 
was walking by a store window in which 
were playing cards of many kinds. His 
first glance picked out two packs sealed 
with perforated playing card revenue 
stumps. Further investigation showed that 
he had seen the only ones in some hun¬ 
dreds of packs. Nothing wrong with his 
eyes, 1 guess. 

Now' let me tell you another story. I 
laid one of these same stamps down be¬ 
fore a much younger man, alongside a reg¬ 
ular rouletted stamp, the other day, and 
asked him two or three times what dif¬ 
ferences he saw r . The only difference, he 
said, was that one “seemed darker than 
the other.” lie did not like it when I 
told him he did not use his eyes to see 
with, and acted as though he felt “sore" 
when 1 further proved to him that the 
colors were identical. 

I have seen another man look in vain 
for the difference between the original and 
the reprint 5e. 18t7. Another, who be¬ 
lieved himself to be a real stamp collector, 
insisted that a genuine Samoa 5, which 
he had nestled between two reprints, was 
the only genuine he had. It took nearly 
an hour and all of his catalogues to show 
him the little differences that mark the 
genuine from reprints. Eyes that were 
no sharper than his would get stamp col¬ 
lectors into trouble. But this man’s col¬ 
lection is unusually free from fakes. 
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[ A o advertisements for this coinm n c 

pert in stamp matters. Kindly report a 
satisfactory service.] 


-DIME SETS — 






Free Fine Animal Packet 




'S STAMP a 


following d 


. Palmerston Road, Soulhsea, Eng. 




War Revenues, 

Envelopes, ^eut sauare, including 
CROWELL° rl STAMP R Co!!. Ue Cleveland, 


3 Washington Bldg., 


liJ 


APPROVALS at lc 


10 c 


r 100 varieties used^stamps. 


1 3et Ecuador, 2 va 


8 Different Switzerland 
0 Different Sweden 
3 Orange River Colonies 
0 Argentine 
WESTERN SEAMP COMPANY, 


20c 


.. LOWEST PRICES 


10 Telegraph _ . ,.. 


Collection oi 

:?o .Mexico *. 

, V Chile (1911-12 
I Moon Mingo, .... 
pprovals GEO. E. Hi 
n Building. Cleveland, 0 


STAMP NEWS» 


BE PREPARED 

STU™ ' 111 ' 10c 

t McCann, Kirksvllle, Missouri 


HARD-TO-GET-STAMPS 


AFRICAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN STAMPS 


■ Scoutmaster's nan 

IN Box G 30 


Answers to Questions. 

One Scout writes me asking about 
Scout Stamp Club. I feel that as y 
grow older yon will lie better served I 
joining the Junior of London at a cost of 
2/fl a year, or .the A. P. S. of this country, 
for a dollar. It is a pity there is no junior 
society here, but it ta'kes time, money, and 
lots of work to i(i»k,e a widely-spread 
Stain]) Clul) a success, and no one si 
to be willing to take it in band. You 
join an Exchange Club, or get exchanges 
through the stain]) papers, lint it is better 
for a Scout to help other Scouts through 
the Lonesome Corner lists publish# 
Boys’ There are Scouts everywhere 

ready to exchange, correspond, and assis 
and you ran help more by helping the 
than by going to any outside soeiet 
More than this, you know you'll be treated 
right by a brother Scout. 'Fricks and the 
other drawbacks of exchange with 
known collectors won’t bother between 

Just have a look at the Lonesome Cor¬ 
ner list this month. I hope you will 
to help it along, Remember that you 
learn a lot by corresponding, it is 
worth while. Don’t lie afraid to writ 
sotn’eone who can’t write English. I.t will 
help you both if yon have to get a first 
letter translated. After that you'll be try¬ 
ing to write in the other fellow’s language. 

Here’s just a bint. Don’t irse slang to 
an English boy. Over there they don’t un¬ 
derstand our slang, though they have lots 
of their own. Keep a copy of your letters 
if you can. A sheet of carbon and a bard 
table make it easy. Then you can 
what you've written and what your Scout 
friend is answering. I have just taken up 
with the editor the question of sont£’.jjai ’ 
of a stamp contest. Watch for an ai 
nouncenu-nt a bout it. 

Our Lonesome Corner 

(Continual from pur/i 25.) 

and while we are always glad to have this e 
change between the correspondents in this d 
partment, we cannot readdress these without e 
tra postage. The Post Office will not accep. 
printed matter which has been redirected unless 
postage is again attached. We would suggest 
“ ~t hoys wait until they get the full addresses 

other hoys before they send printed m 


Remarkable. 

Henry: “I once knew a man who was 
turned into wood.” 

John: "Xonsetis'v:!" 

Henry: “Not at all. He was taken on 
a vessel, and then he was aboard." 

John: "That's old 1 knew a girl who 
was dumb for years, and then gained 
speech in a .minute.’’ 

Henry: “How did she manage tbit?” 

John: “She went into a bicycle shop 
and picked up a wheel and spoke!" 



Tiie Boy’s Complaint. 

“Oh, no; there ain't any favorites in this 
family!” soliloquized Johnny. “Oh, no ! if 
i bite my fingernails, 1 catch it over my 
knuckles. But if the baity eats his whole 
foot, they think it’s cute.” 


C HILDREN require fre¬ 
quent lunches, as every 
busy mother knows. Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter makes de¬ 
lightful sandwiches. Finewith 
crackers, too. It comes ready 
to use. Delicious and health¬ 
ful. At all good grocers’. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Caoajoharie, N. Y. 



FREE! 




China, Victoria, 

A Treniont St., Bosl 






STAMPS' 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


GIVEN 

nept’ j;~ c Atlas Stamp Co.' Vest ^™' s erT " 1 ‘‘' 


ATTENTION! “° 2 

'RIGHT, 210 Tyndale St.. Rosllndale, Masi. 


ONLY 23c. 
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A Fight Between a Wasp 
and a Spider 


By 




On a hunting trip in Lower California 
last summer I was the interested spectator 
to a life and death struggle between " 
large Wasp, Pompilus formuxux, called 
rantula hawk, and a tarantula, our largest 

The great was]), an inch and a half long, 
deep blue of body, and -with brilliant scar¬ 
let wings, spied the ugly looking, hlaek, 
hairy spider in the path; The tarantuh 
heard the buzzing of its approaching ene¬ 
my's wings and prepared for battle, evi¬ 
dently realizing the futility of running 
Its only hope was in keeping its formi¬ 
dable and poisonous mandibles facing 
antagonist. The wasp knew this, and did 
not care to take chances with a spider 
inches across, tt would alight withi 
foot of the tarantula, buzz and jump 
about, evidently trying to entice the spider 
to do a certain thing; I could not tell what. 
The tarantula would run at its enemy, who 
would always keep a few inches away. 

This kept up for about fifteen minutes, 
when finally, tormented beyond control, 
the spider jumped at the wasp instead of 
running. With a motion too quick for the 
eye, the tarantula hawk was upon the back 
of its victim, and before he could rec 
had stung him in such a way as to 
pletely paralyze him, but probably not kill 

...lately. In this way the tarantula 

would be preserved for some time as food 
for the young wasps to be. 

Scouts Display Weather Signals 

In Detroit, Minnesota, the Boy Scouts 
have undertaken to display from day to 
day signal flags of the I'nited States 
weather Bureau. The flags are flown from 
a flag-pole on the Public Library, 
weather forecasts are received daily 1 
the Minnesota section of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

The flags are changed daily during 
noon hour, and the people of Detroit 
beginning to depend on them for t 
weather forecasts. According to the 
Weather Bureau Code a square blue flag 
indicates rain or snow. The first time this 
flag was displayed it brought a snowfa 
of eighteen inches. A square white fla 
with a dark center indicates a cold wavi 
Shortly after this flag was displayed th 
thermometer in Detroit registered' forty- 

The Boy Scouts of this Minnesota city 
are in charge of Scoutmaster Walter D. 
Bird. 

To Help You Remember 

Scout Commissioner Merritt Lamb, of 
Muskegon, Mieb., has composed a short bit 
of poetry incorporating the twelve points 
of the Scout Law which may help some 
Scouts to remember this important part 
of their Scout work. The poem is as fol- 

Trusty Tommy was a Scout, 

Loyal to his mother. 

Helpful to the folks about, 

Friendly to his brother 

Courteous to a girl he knew. 

Kind to all his rabbits. 

Obedient to his father, too. 

Cheerful in his habits; 

Thrifty, saving for a need, 

Brave, but not a faker. 

Clean in thought and speech and deed. 
Reverent to his Maker. 


Going Camping This Summer? 

In only four months your Troop will be preparing for 
its summer camping trip. The trip may cost your Scouts 
$100.00. 

WE WILL PAY THE EXPENSES OF YOUR 
CAMPING TRIP 

To twenty-six Troops we will, about June first, give 
twenty-six cash prizes, including prizes of $100.00, $90.00, 
$80.00, etc. This money will be in addition to their regu¬ 
lar troop income of $5.00 to $45.00 a month from our 
Troop Finance Plan. 

Referring to this regular troop income, E. R. Stagmer, 
Scoutmaster at Towson, Maryland, writes: 


“We now have a Camp Fund of $10.26 earned 
through selling your publications. We have set our 
aim for $60.00 by May first and I am sure we will 
make it. 

“We certainly appreciate your liberality and hope 
we can in a way repay you by our work. The boys 
are becoming very enthusiastic. 

“This is certainly a great opportunity for the Scout¬ 
masters to secure a Camp Fund—which to me lxis 
always been a problem—and I recommend it most 
heartily.’’ 


Before summer YOUR TROOP can earn $60.00 more 
and perhaps win the $100.00 Prize in addition. 

TO SCOUTMASTERS ONLY 

If your Troop wants money for its camping trip or for 
any other purpose, write for information about this steady- 
income plan and our Camping Trip offer. 

Troop Finance Section 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Circus Time is Coming 

THE SCOUTS OF QUARRY 
TROOP No. 1 

(lo a great stunt, in wliicli an elephant figures. 
It’s "The Smoke Eaters’* in a new adventure. 

IN THE APRIL BOYS’ LIFE | 


The Oologist 

BIRDS—NESTS— EGGS—TAXIDERMY 

T IIE OOLOGIST is the only magazine 
published in America devoted to these. 
It is indispensable to those making 
collections, as its columns are filled with 
exchange notices. All Boy Scouts should 

tramps and camps in the woods. Subscrip - 
. < notice Simph p ' REE Address 

The Oologist Lacon, III. 
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Boy Scouts 


E Haversack Fishing Rod and com- ^ 

E plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by E 

E the Committee on Scout Supplies, ~ 

E Boy Scouts of America. e 

~ Three piece black enamel, cork S 

E handled steel rod, with nickel- E 

E plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul- E 

S tiplying reel with click and drag; S 

E 75 feet hard braided casting line; E 

E half dozen snelled spring steel E 

E hooks; one nickel-plated trolling S 

E spoon, half dozen assorted flies; E 

E assortment of sinkers; two-colored E 

E float—all in a neat carrying case, e 

E made to attach to Boy rn E 

E Scout Haversack . . . e 

E Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, E 

E making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- e 

E ruple multiplying, nickel-plated E 

E reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet E 

E of pure braided silk line; half dozen e 

E hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen E 

E double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot E 

E double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated E 

E trolling spoons; assortment of sink- E 

E ers and two-color cork float; all in E 

E neat, leather bound carrying case. E 

E Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver- E 

E sack. (Steel rod if desired (f»r n/v E 

E in place of split Bamboo) S 

E Either outfit sent postage free. E 

| ABBEY & IMBRIE I 

= Makers of'Fishing Tackle that's Fit for Fishing" = 

E 18 Vesey Street, New York City g 

E Established 1820 E 

Hum. .imm iii m... . 



Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics 

Say, Hoys I Have ^you ^mad<? up .'•■nr mind what 
fession. or something in the mercantile line? How 
take up Jewelry work ami Entp-avinfi? IMs a nice 

Address 1IOROLOOIPAL DEPARTMENT. Urad- 
ley^ Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 111., asking for 
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Send for Copy of Our 
New Wireless Manual J2 


Send for Our Pocket Catalog J26 


Contrivances, Electric Call Bells. Electric 
Alarm Clocks. Medical Batteries, Motor 
Boat Horns. Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors. Switches, Battery 
Gauges. Wireless Telegraph Instruments, 
Ignition Supplies, Etc. Ready about March I. 
It Means Money Saved to You to Have Our 
Manual and Our Catalog When You Want 


Everywhere 

and 

Everything 


Start Your Collection- 

T hese Poster Stamps 


Itei 

maim 


line 62 miles tong which v 
between the glaciers anc 
springs of the island. 


teX f X ART STAMP LEAGUE 
U ° F AMERICA, Inc. 


BRANDES 



ohms, Complete, {] 1C 


>nly, photograph showin 


His Life Soved by a Dog — 

Mr. Robert Macdougall, a 
at Ben Nevis Observatory, 
bruiting experience when 


Remarkable Medical Coil ' 


Wireless Sets on Bases I' 




l /tlP Toothache I 
Gum 

not only stops tooth- 
SweUAffair ache instantly, but 
eans the cavity, removes all odor, 
id prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
I , and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
eot’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, or by mail ISc. 

C. S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


I SEE-RITE PENCIL POINTER 



dowgall began to slide, the .collie caught 
his coat with his teeth, and greatly im¬ 
peded the downward progress. The dog 
ultimately guided him to a place of safety, 
after the twain had slid down on the 


Boys Are Making Money 

During their spare time selling our 
Specialties. Your mother is a cus¬ 
tomer and every other housekeeper in 
your neighborhood. NO MONEY RE¬ 
QUIRED. Write at once to— 

Essex Rubber Company, Inc. 


Wolves Get Back to Island- 

Game wardens have been stationed on 
Isle Royale, a game-preserve island in 
Lake Superior, just to kill wolves. Some 
years ago, says Recreation, it was thought 
the wolves had been exterminated on the 
island, which is fifty miles from the main¬ 
land, and the only theory advanced for 
their devastations there last winter is that 


StoJ^^S^ rings & medals 

B00,t 0F 0ESI6NS FREE 

MSM' CK. GROUSE CO. 

E£a8»’ftORTH ATTLEBORO MASS. BOX A-19 

BOYSCOUT * CAMP * INDIAN 
PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
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during the winter of 1911-12, when the 
lake was frozen over the entire distance. 
But how could the wolves know there was 
a game preserve ’way out there in Lake 
Superior across all that ice? 


In the year 1913, 3,G51 men were killed 
and nearly 10,000 were injured in the 
mines and quarries of the United States, 
says a recent report of. the Bureau of 
Mines. This means that nearly three and 
one-half men were killed for every thou¬ 
sand employed. These employments, from 
their nature, must always be hazardous, 
but in Europe only one man per thousand 
is killed in similar works. The government 
and the mine owners are working to re¬ 
duce the ratio here. 


in round numbers 1,GOO,000 
l the country, and not less 
new cars are scheduled for 
in 1915. The cost of tires 
n 1914 probably exceeded 



n this Auto Wouldn’t you like to shout 
a dandy. I ...» 

——“■* that to your friends: 


Scouts' Questions 
Answered 




BUMNEW MODELSilWIN 


I want you boys to build for me 
the biggest, best and most original 
models produced for any con- » 
struction toy. I am willing to dig 
deep into my pocket to pay you 
to make a big effort. 

THINK OF IT! —300 PRIZES! 
WORTH $3000 


i PRIZES 

i BRAND NEW 

1 AUTO - ONE 
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1 I The Merit Badge of Art 


Hey, 

Scouts! 

This for all 
of You! 


A Rare Bargain 

Mr. Tomlinson’s Great Scout Book 
and Boys’ Life for a year — both for 
the price of the book alone. Thus: 



| Longer Life To Shoes 


Do You Want 
THIS PONY? 

Can You Supply the Missing 
Letters in His Name? 

M-J-R 


To Join the Pony Club and Get 
1,000 Votes, Clip the Coupon 




^'Oil Paste” Polish 

For all kinds of Black Shoes 

Blacks, Polishes, Preserves 

a ,so Russet "Oil Paste” 


Shoe Polishes 


the most difficu] 
ommended that 
that the drawin 


nade from a photograph, t 


OUR PRICE TO YOUl$1 .20 
FOR BOTH . . . .! A- 


your own camps, or it may be made from 
imagination with the idea of using the 
drawing as an illustration for some story. 

All drawings submitted should be on 
paper which measures 9 x 12 inches. They 
should never be rolled, but packed flat be¬ 
tween stiff cardboards. 


Helpful Hints for Scout 
Photographers 

B OYS’ LIFE recently has received s< 
many requests for information in re¬ 
gard to the pictures of scout activities 
published on the double-page and in othei 
parts of the magazine, that it is believer 


rule has been made in order that Bovs’ 
Life may be fair to all of the Scouts in 
the country who are submitting photo¬ 
graphs. It was made, also, because it is 
believed that such pictures have no great 
interest for any Scouts other than those 
whose pictures appear in such groups. 

The main thing to bear in mind is that 
unique and unusual pictures are most de¬ 
sired. As far as possible the policy of 
Bovs’ Life will make an effort to obtain 
pictures illustrating some special subject 
in order to make a double page of pictures, 
all of which can be grouped under one gen- 


| There is a Difference in Polishes 


A Pocket Flashlight 


BOYS 9 LIFE 
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used in the magazine unless a reques 
is made. Bovs' Life, however, is wiltin 
to pay for accepted pictures at the rat 
of $1 each for those used on the doubl 
page and 25 cents each for those used i 
other parts of the magazine. In submit 
ting photographs Scouts or scout official 
should designate whether or not they ex 

A great many pictures, which cannot b 
used in the magazine, are sent to the file 
of the Boy Scouts of America for refer 
cnee. National Headquarters is constant!; 
receiving requests for photographs of semi 
activities from all parts of the country 


Again I Say: 

“Good News, Scouts!” 

Don’t miss this chance to go to camp. THE HOUSE- 
WIFE will give you the transportation on any railroad 
0r steamshi P line. Other fellows who read our an- 
nouncement in February BOYS’ LIFE are already busy 
vfcIFy making plans to get to camp without expense. How 
a b°ut you? 

HAPPY DAYS IN CAMP 


WE WILL PAY YOUR TRANSPORTATION 


Whenever the request is made pictures will 
be gladly returned to their owners. 

For identification purposes, and to pre¬ 
vent loss, every picture sent to National 
Headquarters should be plainly marked 
with the name of the sender, his address 
and his scout rank and troop. A brief 
description of the picture will often prove 
helpful. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


co-operation of Scouts and scout officials 
whose generosity and thoughtfulness have 
made possible this interesting department 
of the magazine. It is hoped that the 
picture section will be improved, and pos¬ 
sibly extended. Any assistance that the 
readers of Bovs’ Life can give in making 


The Greatest Machine in 
the World 


The want of breath which immediately 
precedes the coming of second wind is due 
to stretching or, as doctors say, dilatation 
if the heart muscle. This point is reached 
■arly in those with damaged hearts, and I 
maybe second wind fails to come at all. 

In that case, the dilatation remains for 
lays or weeks, or forever, and the victim 
suffers permanent shortness of breath, pal¬ 
pitation, throbbing in the throat, weakness, 
liability to do either mental or physical 
■vork for any time, and genera] poor 
lealth. So you see why it is that well- 
neaning physical directors and medical 
Jdrisers often oppose physical contests 
ike football and traek meets for young 
fellows who have not gone through a’regn- 
ar course of training in preparation for 
:he strain to which their hearts will be 
subjected. If a man has not carefully de¬ 
veloped a good limit of reserve muscle 
lower in his little ten-ounce engine, he has 
10 right to injure the engine with any 
sudden strain. 

“Training,” then, is simply a gradual de¬ 
velopment of the heart muscle by exercise, 
especially the muscle of the right side of 
she heart, which pumps the blood through 
:he lungs. An athlete must have a large 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


I Just Like 
I Riding 





50 cents a year It,un,-stine FIRST-CLASS ” 

faTnmis a , uthnre l, " r f». i ,in.'rX !i- RAILROAD OR STEAM 
lustiateil* Xciv Easin'.,ns. .Welle- BOAT TRANSPORTATION 
dnni: AMbJr’ flints"ANYWHERE WITHOUT EXPENSE 
Send for a sample copy. Book'd "Free Fare .1 nyzehere" am! o io-.I 
Address Scout Camp Dept., THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, t 



GIVEN TO SCOUTS! 


WINONAH PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Get Ready for the Song Birds 



AU-IN-ONF 

f RIDGEWOOD IMPROVED 

BIRD HOUSE 


houses shown here and 
All shipment charges prepaid, 
not satisfied. Address 


Give Our Song Birds Food 
and Shelter 

Enlist for the protection of our native song 
and insect-eating birds. A few bird houses 
erected on your place will in vile the birds 
to stop on your premises. Proper food will 
keep them there 
all the year 
'round to pro¬ 
tect your trees, 
shrubs and gar¬ 
den. 

Birds need shel¬ 
ter and food now. 

Order several of 
the beautiful bird 
v suet baskets. 

Money back if 


CHARLES 


E. WHITE 

'nd”neighbors^ B " dS 

KENILWORTH, ILLS. 



White’s Suet Basket 




SCOUTMASTERS, ATTENTION! 

Winter Work for Your Boys 

living in suburban or country towns. Send us the names and addresses of the 
two most deserving boys of your troop and we will send them full details of 
the contest, which means 20 '/r commission with the chance of winning $ 250.00 
in cash prizes for meritorious work. The character of work called for will 
develop your boys along the right lines and give them a good business experi¬ 
ence. .Address 

STOKES SEED FARMS COMPANY, “"'Tew^eS” C o 



F COMMERCIAL PEN LETTERING ANO DESIGNS, 100 PAGES 


, NEWTON AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN CO.. 


PLAYS! 


uLNMON b Jk Co., ‘vepu e i8, cSuCa'oO, i 


endurance rather than speed, had very 
large hearts. Good training developed 
their hearts for them. An untrained heart 
is likely to fail in a severe test, leaving the 
victim “broken-winded.” 

In the July, 1914, issue of Boys’ Life 
we told of an experiment in which, by a 
knack of breathing, you can hold your 
breath for a minute or a minute and a 
half. Now, that would be impossible if 
the heart muscle were not normal. 

One of the simplest and most reliable 
tests of the efficiency of the heart muscle 
is the measurement of the length of time 
you can hold your breath. If the heart is 
right, the average person can hold his 
breath 35 to 40 seconds by the watch. If 
the heart is weak, if the muscle is not up 
to standard, if tobacco has been getting in 
its destructive work, the breath cannot be 
held so long. A person “in training" finds 
it easy to hold his breath 40 or more sec¬ 
onds, while a person who has a deficient 
heart muscle may not be able to hold his 
breath more than 20 or 25 seconds. 

Any young person who enters athletics 
should submit to a physical examination 
three or four times a year. There is a 
limit of endurance beyond which it is un¬ 
safe to drive the heart, and only a compe¬ 
tent physician or physical instructor knows 
what this limit may be in individual cases. 


Great Panama Exposition 
Is Open 



One of the Great Buildings—the Horticultural 


“ A RE you going to the Panama Expo- 

11 sition this year?” This is a ques¬ 
tion which thousands of people are asking 
each other. Of course, every boy is inter¬ 
ested in this big fair which celebrates one 
of the most momentous events of modern 
times, the opening of the Panama Canal. 
It is the significance of this event that 
makes the celebration in San Francisco a 
matter of pride to every American citizen, 
for it was American efficiency and energy 
that made possible the building of the 
great waterway. 

The buildings and grounds are probably 
the most remarkable ever constructed for 
exhibition purposes. The site is near tile 
sea, facing the famous Golden Gates. 

The exhibits of foreign nations will be 
complete and attractive. Of the nations 
which planned before the war to partici¬ 
pate in the celebration, not one has with- 

To hoys, one of the most interesting 
features of the exposition is the program 
of sports. This program will continue 
during the whole of the fair and will sur¬ 
pass in variety of events and in number 
of entries any Olympic games ever held. 
For these games a special track has been 
constructed which is said to be the most 
nearly perfect track ever built in this 
country. A feature is a 4t0-yard straight¬ 
away’, the only one in America. 
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Lefty's Climb to Happiness J 

(Continued from page G.) 
superintendent's office. Thus it was that j 
when the boy awoke at eight o'clock the 
following morning he found himself in 
strange, but bright and airy, quarters, 
whose large windows overlooked Roaring 
Fork Creek and the power plant. The 
’ ’ ' ■- ’-ight cheering 


1 givei 




’ he exclaimed. ‘AVbcre- 


The boy rubbed his eyes and looked— 
looked straight at Gold Dust. 

“Why, ’ " 

where are we?" 

And Gold Dust, as if be had played a 
splendid joke on his little master, capered 
about and uttered a series of happy, 
snappy barks. |I,J 

“Well, how's our trouble man?" inter- id 
rupted a cheering voice from behind, and, 
turning about. Lefty looked into the genial J 
face of Superintendent Brown of the 
power plant, who related to him much of 
what had happened since the accident at 
the test pole. 

“Your prompt action saved us many dol¬ 
lars, my boy," concluded the superintend¬ 
ent. “As it was, Denver was cut off only 
thirty minutes. That was a brave climb 
you made up that test pole. Now, I've 
been talking with Miller about you and he 
says you're just the fellow.I need to an¬ 
swer calls on our telephone lines. And I 
believe you can do the regular work, so 
]'m going to pay you a regular salary- 
twenty dollars a month and your board. 
Besides, you can finish learning telegraphy 
and go to school. From now on you’re 
going to be— Well I must run out. 
Some one else will tell you the rest.” 

And no sooner had the big man stepped 
out than a gentle faced woman took his 
place—the superintendent's wife. She 
walked to Lefty’s bedside and took his 
one hand in hers. 

“You're going to be our boy now,” she 
smiled sweetly. 

“And Gold Dust—c'n he stay, too?” 

“Yes, dear; Gold Dust may stay, too,” 
and Gold Dust, as if he had heard and ap¬ 
proved the whole jolly plan, gave it his 
hearty sanction by placing his forepaws on 
the bed and barking gleefully. 

Out at the power house falls the rushing 
water splashed, flashed and sparkled in the 
joyous spring sunlight, and with the new 
born spring had come to Lefty c~ ■ 
glorious thing— iiaitiness. 




Hicks, Accidental Detective | 

(Continued from page 4.) 
a squarer fellow. He must have been 
crazy to trv such a stunt.” 

But even while Brewster was speaking 
there was a disturbance at the edge of the 
group and Torpington, his dark face pale, 
pushed his way through the collegians. He 
had almost reached the doorway when 
Doc Chalmers and Hickey barred his way. 

“Let me in, fellows,” he shouted. “I 
must see him.” 

“Don't old man,” begged Doc, holding 
the quivering Torp. “You couldn’t do any 
good—I guess no one can, not even the 
doctor! A fall to the concrete from that 
height will be—fatal 1" 

For a few seconds the shaken Torp 
paced up and down wildly, clenching his 
hands in some great emotion; finally, the 
terrible suspense seemed to break him 
completely, and he faced the little group. 

“It was—Hefty!” he gasped, “why won't 


I V/ould 

\ieve 


you be 

vie cou\d 

> tbe q ual 


,ddto 

I This imP r ° ve r, e A n mPositi° n L ; V. G. iul1 I 


Awo-d fu| . n J 

Sr.^oTS 

tbe price, r 

;f models— three grades of I 


Pnces; all „ 

"ho knows and" the bike r — 

•dar-d oV fre" a v n ', S °" r I 

, -‘oeas y pW e ce r W SC3led I 

‘Tripletread” 

‘Sturdy Stud” 


doi 


Ask your dealt 




Jnsylvania RUBBER CO. 

Jeannette Pennsylvania 

SturdyStud 

©LCputoof' 

MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


PENNSYLVANIA 

©iXfUtoof* 

VACUU M CUP MOTORCYCLE TIRES | 

Automobile construction through¬ 
out. Extra strong; permanently oil- I 
proof; effectively anti-skid. They 
have proved that motorcycle service 
requires real automobile 
calibre in the ti 
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opular priced tire of abund- 
ty. \Ye have put more real 
- of the kind the motor- 
ants and needs—into 
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WITH A RED DEVIL GLASS CUTTI 




LOTS OF FUN 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., 
Chambers St., New Y, 
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i Yours for a Sound Body and a Keen Mind— e 


! Shredded Wheat | 

= Snow and ice and long days spent in the biting wind. E 

| Skating, snowshoeing, coasting, sleighing and the | 

E cold tramp home through the bare, still forests. E 

= These are the days for SHREDDED WHEAT. It | 

E fills the body with vigor and warmth, the muscles = 

| with strength and endurance. E 

| Not only is SHREDDED WHEAT at all times | 

E delicious to eat, but it is also the perfect food for the E 

E athletic, active boy. § 

E Stores the muscles with strength without overbur- = 

| dening the body; ready-cooked, easy to serve. | 

E When provisioning f or your outing trips, see to it that E 

E SHREDDED WHEAT has its place on your list. It is the E 

E ideal food to'r the Boy Scouts outfit. = 

E “There is health and vigor in every shred.” E 

E Made only by E 

= The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York = 
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BOYS ATTENTION. A BUSHEL OF F 


: HAMMONO SPECIALTY 


GINSENG 'Lotion" nvo 

SPECIALTY FARM. Route 10 Rockford. Minn. 


A WATCH 


Jf $$$$ In Pigeons! g‘” r .; 1)S ? ‘fc 

M i 1 t nr ItruMnig Purposes. Mako fk 

Mr \ ^ 


VIOENCE SQUAB CO.. 


you let me in to him! Oh, he is dead! 
Dead —and with dishonor on his name! I 
am to blame—he would never have tried 
such a desperate thing, awkward as he is, 
but he was reckless because he had been 
suspended! 

“.Most of you don’t know why Hefty 
was suspended. But I know! 1 wanted 

to tell before, buf I wasn’t quite man 
enough. Captain Butch, you know that 
Hefty wouldn’t explain that letter to Dan 
Milton, but I can explain it, and 1 am 
going to! Then you will know why I 
should have been the one to be punished 
instead of good old Hefty. 

“Listen—I’ll confess the whole dastardly 
thing! Last summer Hefty, who is my 
cousin. Captain Dan Milton and I worked 
as waiters in a summer hotel at a seashore 
resort. I got in a tight pinch and stole 
some money from Wilton. He found it 
out. I had spent it, and could not make 
good. Hefty, when he and I entered 
Bannister, told my mother he would look 
out for me and try to keep me straight, 
and he promised Dan he would make good 
what I had stolen. 

“I paid what I could, but last week 
Dan wrote, stating that he needed fifty 
dollars to pay his term hills, and that 
unless we sent it he would have to work 
his way for a while, which meant no 
basketball! Hefty, by dint of terrible 
sacrifice, scraped up the sum, which, is the 
last of what I took, and sent it to the 
Latham captain.” 

There was a moment of silence as Cap¬ 
tain Butch, Biff Pemberton, Radford and 
the rest stared in absolute wonder at the 
tall, handsome Torp, who was almost 
crushed with the tragedy, and conscience- 
stricken at the put he had plaved in 
Hefty’s accident. He rushed on—' 

"Hefty is slow of mind, and when there 
is a new play to master, he does it by 
writing it out in detail time after time 
and memorizing it in that way. The 
secret play was given out the same day 
Hefty wrote to Milton and he probably 
had several copies of it on his desk at 
the time he wrote .the letter. Through 
some mistake he evidently failed to enclose 
the letter with the money he sent to Mil- 
ton. In picking np his notes of the play 
from his desk he must have taken up the 
letter with them. These papers slipped 
from his pocket during the rough-house in 
the hallway and it was there that Country 
found them. 

“Country took the letter and notes to 
you, Butch, before I knew anything about 
them. Later, because Hefty is my cousin. 
Country told me all about it. Then I 
knew why Coutntry go't Hefty’s place on 
the team instead of mine. Here is where 
I should have gone to you and explained 
the whole thing. I tried to. Butch, on 
the level I did, hut I .just couldn’.t make 
myself do it. I hated to brand myself 
as a thief and lose my place on the team. 
I know 1 was a dirty coward! But Hefty 
' was willing to be branded as a traitor in 
" order to save me the stigma of a thief, 
' and now he is dead, the finest, sqnarest 
! fellow that ever lived. Hickey, let me 
' pass, let me pass, I must see him." 

Captain Butch, Country, Radford and 
Pemberton stored at the heartbroken 
| Torpington, bewildered at the revelation 
he had made. 

“I’ll go straight atter this,” quavered 
Torp. “I've been a sneak and a coward, 
but I'll go straight! Oh. Hefty, if 1 
> could only have saved you! Let me see 
• him, Chalmers!” 

| “Doc!” exclaimed Hicks, “come on 


i. let 
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us go in and bring forth the body for 
Tori> and the rest to gaze upon!” 

In a few seconds they returned, and the 
collegians crowded forward as Hickey 
and Chalmers brought out and laid down 
tenderly before the awed group—the foot¬ 
ball dummy!'’ 

"Why—it’s not—Hefty 1” breathed the 
stunned Torp. ‘‘Oh, it's all a joke!" 

“Yes, it’s all a joke,’’ said the imper¬ 
turbable Hickey. “If you want to see the 
real Hefty you will find him boning for 
a math exam over in the library.” 

With that Hickey and Doc leaped from 
the steps and fled' across the campus to 
escape the wrath of the buncoed students. 

“Say, Butch,” begged Torp, as he and 
Brewster joined the group which was 
pursuing the fleeting form of the .tooth¬ 
pick Junior, bellowing for vengeance; 
“won't you put Hefty back on .the team 
tomorrow and put me on the scrubs? I 
want to have a chance to show you fellows 
that I have some decency left.” 

"All right, Torp!” said Butch, happily. 
“Go to Hefty now, and square things up 
with him, then come out for the scrubs— 
we’ll give you a square deal; break the 
news to Hefty that he is a regular again, 
and that he is not dead!” 


back of the gym. One of them was 
Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr., and .the other 
was his fellow conspirator. Doc Chalmers. 
As they cautiously worked their way 
across the campus toward Nordyke Hall, 
Doc exclaimed: 

“Gee whiz, Hickey, I nearly fell off the 
Christmas tree when Torp sprung that 
story! Whoever thought our innocent lit¬ 
tle joke would have such a dramatic end¬ 
ing. Wasn’t that some surprise?” 

But Hickey was non-committal. 

When the slim Junior slipped into his 
room a few minutes later he found Butch 
Brewster waiting for him. 

“Quick, Watson, the needle,” he said, as 
he slid into a big armchair. “It has been 
a difficult case, hut Sherlock Holmes has 
solved the mystery and found the true 
offender! Hand me my violin. I would 
forget the problem, now that I have 
cleared it up.” 

Captain Butch Brewster, from whose 
mind a ten-ton weight had been lifted 
with the innocence of Hefty Hollings¬ 
worth established bv such startling means, 
surveyed the cheerful, complacent Hicks a 
few moments, and then he looked out of 
the window at the silent, canvas-covered, 
sawdust-stuffed form on the steps. 

“Well, Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr.,” he 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

EQUIPMENT RECENTLY ADOPTED 

SCOUT HAT—New Model. x-x 

/f/V V 

Olive drab felt, silk band; crown 5j/-> inches 
deep, with ventilating eyelets; brim perfectly flat, C “~ r~- — 

2 Yi inches wide, with five rows of stitching. De- \ / 

tachable ties. Price $1.15, postage extra; boxed 
shipping weight 1 lb. v \ 

READY AFTER MARCH 1ST 


HAVERSACK—1915 Design. 


For heavy loads, det 
over shoulders, crossing 
Pack is held firmly in c< 


\ Heavy canvas, leather bound 

A, size 13^2 inches square, with 
double compartments. Adjust- 
Wjj able carrying straps, with five 
\ rings, for light and heavy loads. 

Vy With light pack, attach snaffles 

% to center ring and pass arms 
__W) through the loops. Haversack 
—^ then lies close to body between 
the shoulders. ■ 

snaffles from center ring; put straps 
:hest, and fasten snaffles to lower rings, 
r of back whether running, climbing or 


NOW READY 

Price 75 cents; add postage for 1 lb. 

BOTH SOLD TO MEMBERS ONLY 

Orders for these hats and haversacks must be signed by the 
Scoutmaster, and if there is a Local Council, countersigned by the 
Scout Commissioner. 

ORDER DIRECT OF 

SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue, 


THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 1 


Big Essay Contest Closes 

The Daniel Boone essay contest closed 
on February 1, and the judges are now at 
work reading the hundreds of papers sub¬ 
mitted in the competition for the fifty cash 
prizes aggregating 8300. it is hoped that 
the announcement of the prize-winners can 
be made in the April Bovs’ Life 

Many boys have written asking for per¬ 
sonal replies in regard to their essays. 
As stated in the regulations originally 
printed, it is impossible to comply with these 
requests. The only notification that can 
be made will be the announcement in the 
magazine itself. 


e« 


HaS 5 Quality First sieves] 

In answering advertisements 
please mention BOYS’ LIFE | 


Handbook for Boys 

The Manual for all Scouts 
—Fascinating to all Boys 

I j n tile original "edition. Some 

YFT 

1 1 New Pover In Six Colors. 


25 CENTS AT BOOKSTORES 
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The open road calls you 

Out amid the fields and woods. Out in the fresh, pure 
ozone of the springtime. Coasting joyously down the hills. 
Pedalling swiftly on the level. 

That is what it means to own a bicycle. You can get out and go to 
places, with jolly companions. No waiting around for trains or car lines. 
You are free. 

Whether to work or play, you save time, money and health. Make 
up your mind right now to have a bicycle. And be sure that it is 
equipped with the ball-bearing 


This is the brake that doubles the pleasure of bicycling, 
gives safety, comfort, saves fatigue, adds to your mileage. 


New Departure Mfg. Co., 101N. Main St., Bristol,Conn. 


A Boy Talks Across the 
Continent 


tape anti some anothi 
afferent from each oth 
e sea. These different 

, must he faithfully pi 
red, so that at no poi 


ciently to be noticed. It is not the pro 
lem of sending one simple current, but 
many as 120,000 a minute. All of tho 
minute currents, millions of them—m 
lions and millions in a conversation—mi 


|$048 each 

Smooth Tread DlCyClC llFCS 


















IF THERE IS NO AGENCY IN YOUR CITY, WRITE DIRECT TO 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


New YorK Salesrooms 

103 FIFTH AVENUE 


Red BanK, New Jersey 






Special Offer to Boy Scouts! 



Size 

7x7 Feet 

Genuine 
Full Weight 
8 oz. Duck 


A Real Wlall Tent All Complete 

With poles, ropes and pins. Just the thing for “camping out.” 

Large enough to accommodate four boys in great shape. If you are going on a camping 
trip you simply cannot afford to be without this remarkable tent. Only $4.75 And you can set it 
up in your back yard and sleep out in it during the summer months. This is the greatest bargain 
offer'ever made on a genuine 8 ounce duck wall tent. If you have not enough money of your own to buy 
this tent, get two or three of your friends to go in with you. Boy Scouts think it great! 

Ever sleep out in a tent? Say, boys, its bully ! It makes a fellow feel great when he gets up in the 
morning, and eat—well, just try it once and see. Hungry as a bear every morning. Go ask your father this very minute 
if you may have this crackerjack tent. Yon will never be able to get such an opportunity again. You can easily earn 
enough at odd jobs to pay for this tent. Your folks can buy it for you and you can pay them later. 


Army Shelter Tents 



Every boy scout in America should have one of these tents. Just like the regular soldiers use when 
the march. Can be folded up and easily carried on your back while marching. No boy Scout kit is complete without 

one. These tents are called “dog tents” 

OC 1 ■ _ — « — a by the soldiers. Just the thing for 

3> Vf “hikes”. Get one and surprise your 

friends. Every boy in your town 
will want one when he 

£ih fir / 

LiS3.oo. ty 

/ 

FREE 

Camp Guide 

i v 

today. We will send you at once and positively free our special 
“camp guide” which tells you all about camp life; how to lay out a 
camp: what to take along: what to do when you get there. We will send this great 
book to you absolutely FREE. 11 tells you all about how to cook game and fish rigli 


This Camp Guide Sent FREE 



COUPON 

H.Channon Company 


is goods—sleeping bags and e\ 


H.Channon Company 

Department 1573 

150 North Market Street Chicago, Ill. 


/ 

Name.. 

f Addi 


JT 150 N. Market Street. Chicago. Ill. 

Please send to me, prepaid, your 
FREE Catalog and Cainp Guide. Also 
your rock-bottom offer on camping sup¬ 
plies, without any charge to me. 


















A BASEBALL DIAMOND 
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llie iSiandard Blouse o MVorlJ 

wiilioul crueslion — } 


I question' 
loti -—■ 


There’s a Blouse 
for every boy and 
occasion — in-or- 

play'arid’dijst. I \ V — OOyOll We3T It 

Hmel’aUihJdw"- ft / Attention, Scouts! If you 

and a garment for Jg / do not wear ^ Blouses Or « | 

hoards use°n?ght or \ Shirts, will you tell us why? And 

day, for Kiddies. v will you tell us the name of your 

Every garment S dealer and whether he sells Kayneh or 

iTwelUs outside. / {Sf \ not? Give your full name, street 

They start at fifty / \ J p- ’ \ and number, town and state, age, 

cents-up to sev-l \ father’s or mother’s initials. Tell 

eral dollars . I he | flu ft- I -r l 11 • . 

dollar grade is the\ WA us lf y ou have smaller sisters or 

biggest money’s\ Wf / brothers who wear Rompers, Wash-togs, 

worth. \ , mm/ Nighties, Pajamettes, Creepers, Under- 

A . I WJy / togs. You can get it all on a Postal 

y Card. It will cost you only one penny. 

You will hear from us promptly. 

Our factory is the largest, cieanest, brightest, most scout-like in the world. 
We’re with you, heart and hand, and we want you, every one of you, with us. 
Lithographed SCOUT LAWS with valuable coupon, packed with every KayneC garment. 


NEW YORK 
220 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 

603 MEDINAH BUILDING 
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A Great Scout Serial Story 
by Mr. Heyliger !„ st C>% mcmb 

W E are going to start out this month telling you right here 
something you don’t know. That is, why Boys' Life, the 
Boy Scouts’ own magazine, has not printed more Boy 
Scout stories. You perhaps have wondered about this because you 
have seen quantities of books bearing Boy Scout titles. But if you 
have read many of these hooks you understand how large our prob¬ 
lem has been, for while authors may be able to “get away with it’’ 
among readers who are “just boys,” only a few' of them have pro¬ 
duced tales which any real Scout could not “punch full of holes” 
on points of true Scouting—while many have written Scout stories 
of which any real Scout would he heartily ashamed. 

The fact is, the men who know' Seouting thoroughly and ean write 
it into good fiction are few and far between. But it was our busi¬ 
ness to find them, and wx have been “on the job.” Some of the 
results you have seen in Boys' lat’Kt.—I rving Crump's stories, John 
Fleming Wilson's, Roger Fison's, Cyrus Toivnsenb Brady's, 
F. H. Ciielev's; others are in this issue; still others you will get 
later—by Joseph Ames, Mr. Crump and John H. Skeen. 

But all of these are short stories—episodes of Scout life. 

Now we are going to give you what you have long waited for— 
a genuine Scout serial story, beginning in the May issue and run¬ 
ning for months. 

You may well believe it will he a great storv, because William 
IIeyligeu is writing it—Air. Heyliger wdio wrote “Off Side,” “The 
Winning Hit" and “Quarterback Reckless.” 

For a long time he has been engaged in the game of Seouting and 
lias come to know it as you know it. So he is sure to put into his 
serial the same kind of boys you have met in his splendid football 
and baseball stories—the same sort of lifting thrill and adventure. 
Only now, remember, his boys are Scouts, playing the biggest and 
best boy's game of all—the game of Seouting. It is the one game 
which every hoy can play on equal terms with every other boy. It 
is the game which, with all its wonderful fun, fits you best to play 
the finest game of all—the game of Life. 

Surprising Things About the "Ads" 


in "Boys' Life" 


\ / \/'HAT do you know' about advertising? What do you know 
' ' about Bovs' Life advertising? Of course you all have read 
the statement about it in the front of the magazine eaeli month; 

“All advertisements published in BOYS’ LIFE are carefully 
investigated and approved by the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts 
of America. The aim is to accept only the advertisements of arti¬ 
cles, books and propositions which we believe will be not only of 















interest to the readers of Boys' Life, but worth 
while for the boys to have. In every case the article 
advertised is first submitted for examination, as evidence 
that all elaims made with reference to it are as rep¬ 
resented.” 

Have you ever stopped to think what it really means? 

You probably know of several magazines which keep 
out of their columns advertisements of articles and 
schemes which are actually fraudulent. But do yon 
know of a single other one which keeps out not only 
the “frauds” but all articles and propositions which, 
while they won’t do the reader any particular harm, 
won’t do him any particular good? 

Most magazines offer their readers inducements to 
purchase articles which will be of no more use to them 
than a pair of roller skates to a rooster. There is 
nothing illegitimate about that kind of advertising; 
people have a perfect right to buy such things, and 
people have a perfect right to offer them for sale—but 
Bovs’ Life doesn’t believe in creating a demand for 
sueh articles among its readers. “A Scout is Thrifty,” 
and the official magazine of the movement cannot con¬ 
sistently offer its readers temptations to waste their 
money on things which won’t do them any good. 

There are plenty of ways in which a boy can get a 
dollar’s worth of value for every dollar expended. 
These are the sort of propositions Boys’ Life wants to 
offer to its readers in its advertising columns—the only 
kind it will offer. 

It is the Editorial Board of the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America which exercises this just 
censorship in the interests of all hots, Not only is 
careful examination made of merchandise and employ¬ 
ment opportunities for which advertisements are 
offered to Boys’ Life, equally careful examination is 
made of all books before advertisements of them are 
published. We are just as anxious that boys get “read¬ 
ing” that is worth while for them, as that full value be 
given in articles of general merchandise. Who ever 
heard of such a high standard of advertising before or 
elsewhere? 

Of course this policy costs Bovs’ Life a lot of 
money. Thousands of dollars worth of advertising has 
been rejected, and more is being rejected each month, 
because we are determined to live up to Seout ideals in 
every way and present in advertisements, as well as in 
stories, only that wliieh is worth -while as W'ell as 
interesting. 

But what are the lartrer results? Business men who 


their parents whieh the Editorial Board can approve, 
have been quiek to realize that Boys’ Life offers a 
most unusual opportunity to find a steady patronage. 
This is one reason why Boys’ Life published last 
month 50 per cent, more advertising than it did in 
March last year—why it publishes in this issue 75 per 
cent, more advertising than it did in April a year ago. 

You see, boys, you are safe in dealing with firms 
whose “ads” appear in this magazine. Money spent 
on their goods as advertised here will not be wasted. 

Your father and mother will be interested in this. 
Ask them to cooperate with us by carefully examining 
our advertisements each month and bringing to our 
attention any wliieh do not square with this policy. 

This Will Make Your Eyes 
Bulge Out 

"M’ O magazine was ever the property of its readers 
in a more real sense than is Boys’ Life. This 
magazine is owned bv the Boy Scouts of America and 


jit published in their interests. It is your magazine, 
Scouts. What it is now is due largely to you—and 
you will have an even larger part in what it is to be. 

Because of this you will be proud to know of the 
progress your magazine is making. Above, we have 
told of the enormous advertising growth—and the why 
of it. Here’s something else that will make your eyes 
bulge out: In the past year Boys’ Life has more than 
doubled the number of its subscribers. Right now, 
Scouts, month after month, your magazine is getting 
three times as many subscribers as it was getting a 
year ago. 

If this keeps up a few months longer. Boys’ Life 
will be able to make every number the size of this one 
•4>r even bigger. 

And it will keep up. Don’t you forget that! This is 
the Boy Scouts’ official magazine and the Scouts have 
never foozled a job yet^jfigffi 

About the Author of Our 
Leading Story 

There is no doubt about Percy Fitzhugh’s knowledge 
of Seouting. His story “For the Honor of Uncle Sam,” 
which starts on the page opposite, will prove this, 
hut even better proof is found in his splendid book 

__---, “Along the Mohawk Trail.” 

1 This is a craeking good Scout 
story of camping, trailing, and 
all other outdoor Scouting ac¬ 
tivities, and its spirit is right, 
for it is the true Seout spirit. 

Air. Fitzhugh knows Panama 
well. He was there soon after 
the Americans began their mar¬ 
velous work, and he was there 
just before the work was fin¬ 
ished. Mr. Fitzhugh has fal¬ 
lowed the indistinct trails of 
the jungle on either side of the 
“zone,” and the picture of him 
whieh is printed here was 
taken in a wilderness as strange 
as the wilderness into which the 

m- two Bov Scouts iourneved for 








How Two Scouts Did a Grand Good Turn On the Canal Zone 

By PERCY K. FITZHUGH 


"Beyond 






glanced curiously 
amid the laughte 
strolled back alonj 


Inch followed, he 
wide veranda and 
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laughed Pierce, “Uncle Sam is go- 
land out souvenirs. You'd laugh 
hoarse if you could hear the way 
was stringing him—told him Uncle 


ood spender." 

■ Morse shook his hea 
delight. “He’s going t 


- But he had won the fight, had little Ni- 
l cuesarro; the magic liquid in the hollow 
r needle of the mysterious white men had 
; done its work; and little Nicuesarro had 

- gone back to his jungle and to his pre- 

Six weeks before, the Sanitary Inspec- 

- tor, pushing his lonely, unmarked way up 
the old, overgrown Mendoza Trail, had 

. come upon the tiny thatched shack where 
t little Nicuesarro lived. It was a dozen 
. miles beyond nowhere—hut that is just 
1 where the Sanitary Inspector is sure to go. 
Little Nicuesarro's mother was half Span- 

- ish, half Indian, and his father was all 
s Spanish, which was no improvement. 

? But the Sanitary Inspector will sit down 
and cat a mango and meet you half way 
| in any language you please, Spiggotty, or 
San Bias, or Jamaican gibberish. 

“Trail worse—bad—all time,” said the 
Inspector. “No more trail at all." 


mm,” said he, with an amusement 
is half thoughtful, half rueful, 
ean that Mendoza Trail Kid, don’t 

! He thinks the United States 
Aladdin’s Cave beat all kinds of 
We told him not to worry—he’d 
He’ll he waiting, all right!” 


“Unh,” laughed the mother, “good!” 
They liked these semi-annual visits i 
n the jungle. The Sanitary Inspect' 
,vas the only person they ever saw. 
“Where’s little Nie?” 

“U-u-nh, he no play with monkey.” 
“No? What’s trouble?” 


The child, his hot head hanging back i 
the Inspector’s arms, smiled wanly, show 
ing his white teeth, for the name of Colo 
nel Gorgas was a magic name in the re 
motest jungle, right up to the Cost 
Bican border. 

Then and there had begun the catalogm 
of wonders which convinced little Nicu 
esarro that he was in the hands of wizards 
The Sanitary Inspector produced a little 
glass tube, looked at it, shook it, and pu 
it in little Nic’s mouth. This tube had ; 
silvery devil in it and mystical number: 
on it, and it told the white man what wa: 
the matter with little Nicuesarro. 

He was in the grip of an awful enemy 
the Chagres fever; the enemy which ha< 
mowed down his big brother and his tw< 
sisters. But that was before the days o 
Kernergorg, who now wrought wonders ii 
the mystical kingdom of “Unclesam,” thirty 
miles away. 

So the Inspector got on his donkey, hold 
ing little Nicuesarro in his arms am 
started off with him to that mysteriou 
land, “The Zone.” 

They came into the line of the Cana 
at Las Cascadas Station, and then th 
wonders piled thick and fast. Down ii 
the depths of the big trench, little Nicu 
esarro saw the great steam-shovels at worl 
and the ceaseless din of the mammotl 
drills assailed his reeling senses and mad 
his little head throb harder. 

“Big devils; him make much noise,” hi 


>” queried LeRoy, fingering the 
toss of the Scouts, which he wore, 
o, that’s an alarm-clock, only don’t 
iody, will you?” 

questioner seemed a little eha- 

fellow can buy r one of those,” he 
rcastically. 

” said LeRoy, “you get one with 
of trading-stamps. Ask me an- 


not played with his precious monkey he 
was suspicious. He knew what it meant 
when a little hoy thirty miles tip the Chag¬ 
res River neglects his pet monkey and lies 

come to greet the Inspector. 

Tenderly he lifted little Nicuesarro into 
bis arms and the child looked at him with 
heavy eyes and with a smile which was 
worse than tears. 

“No feel good, eh?” 

The little fellow shook his head. 

“Open mouth — wide. Kernergrog he 
make ’em feel good.” 


“LTnclemsam, he not kill me dead 
drowsy eyes looked apprehensive. 
“No, he won’t kill you, Nie.” 

The throbbing head lay back 
bench and the fever-racked child s 


He picked up two things, holding one 
his ear and the other to his mouth ; 
into the latter he talked. 

“Yon talk him Unclemsam?” 

“Yes, he’s going to send a white wai 
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the white-robed nurses as they glided 
silently about, and he asked if they were 

Once his nervous little hand, exploring 


Colon is red, white and 1)1 
ministration Building has a 


outside the sheet, encountered a strange 
thing that he could see through and that 1 
had a long twisted cord running from it. 1 
Inside was a thin wire. It had a little 
handle and this he curiously turned, when ■ 
lo, a dazzling light appeared inside. The 
nurse came and smilingly turned it off and 1 
on many times, till little Nienesarro had I 
to blink his eyes from watching it. ] 

“Him bright devil,” he said weakly. i 
Then there came a day when little ( 
Nicuesarro opened his eyes and saw a i 
man all in white with a white moustache 1 
and white hair and shining gold on his 
shoulders, looking down at him and smil¬ 
ing. i 

It was the wizard, Kernergorg, himself! 
And that is how it caine to pass that 
the next day they put little Nicuesarro 
in a chair with wheels and placed a soft 
pillow behind his head and rolled him out 
to a spot under the eocoanut palms on the 
beautiful grounds of Ancon Hospital; and 
here he sat, languid and happy, taking in 
the wonders. 

And that is how it fell out that the 
Zone boys, making a short-cut across the 
hospital grounds to gather fibre for cocoa- 
nut caps, loitered about the queer, in- ; 
quisitive little fellow, and jollied the life 

He was grateful and delighted, and said, 
“Gracia,” which means, “Thank you.” 

It was easy because, you see, he was 
in the land of wonders and he would swal¬ 
low anything. 

A ND that, in turn, is how it came about 
that LeRoy Clayton lay awake a good 
part of the night, thinking of this talk he 
had heard. 

LeRoy’s father was one of the “Old 
Man's”* engineers over at Culebra, and 
he had planned the emergency dam. He 
and Mrs. Clayton and LeRoy lived at the 
Tivoli, but the boy’s parents had gone to 
the States and LeRoy was alone in his '■ 
glory for the time being. 

First and last, I am not so sure but 
what this whole story hinges on a “good 
turn” performed by Mrs. Clayton on the 
very day she sailed, and it simply shows 
the far-reaching effects of good turns, for 
here was one performed on the Atlantic 
shore one afternoon, and what did it do 
but pop up like a Jack-in-the-box on the 


lmneh (Van Aul 
those fellows) 
been jollying t 


those) and a box 
a bright devil in it 
“What’d they 
by that?” 

“Don't know; 



I’ve got it!” shouted 
LeRoy, sitting up and 
bringing the pillow like 
a ghostly cudgel down 
upon his companion’s 


fusillade of blows. 

“Got what? Wasmat- 
terthyou? Let iipl” 

“A Scout is thought¬ 
ful,” shouted LeRoy. 


fists in a minute if you 

“What is a plate that 
talks and sings?” de¬ 
manded LeRoy, wav¬ 
ing the pillow, 
-undrum?" 

ih record, you guinp!” 


plates and cups that ing the pillow, 

talk and sing; and the poor little kid has “'S that a eon-undruin?" 

gone back home counting on having those “ \ phonograph record, you guinp!” 

things. You see how it was with him, shouted LeRoy. “Can you beat that?” 

Worry; he thinks the Zone is a sort of Tn less than half a minute Warren was 

fairyland, and I hate to think of the kid’s up fumbling in his trousers’ pocket. “Four 
being disappointed. I was thinking last dollars Spiggoty for donkey hire,” said 
night—1 suppose you'll think I'm crazy he, “that leaves tg^^-four—five—seven. 
—but I was thinking I’d just like to take Can we get a phonograph for fifteen dol- 
my celebration money and buy a lot of lars?” 

stuff and go up there with it. It would “Can we! Can we!” mocked LeRoy, 
be a good turn,” he added, half shame- rising menacingly to his full weight upon 
faeedly. the bed. “Can we? Didn't I see a second- 

“lt would be a fool thing to do, though,” hand one at Maduro's for eight?” 
said Warren, “and you'd miss the eelebra- “I didn't see it.” 

tion.” “A seout is observant,” said LeRoy grim- 

“I wouldn’t mind missing that so much,” ly. And he let fly the pillow, which went 
said LeRoy, “but I don’t know how I to its mark with deadly precision, 
could make good all the crazy promises For a seout is a good shot, 
those fellows made to little What’s-his- 

name.” CpiIE old Mendoza Trail was about as 

“You don't mean you're actually think- 1 tangible as the equator. It was like 
ing of doing such an idiotic thing!” the Fountain of Perpetual Youth—there 

■“I’d like to,” said LeRoy, doubtfully, wasn’t any. The old Mendoza Trail was 
“I could almost do it, too; but a ‘box a myth. Once upon a time an old Spaniard 
with a bright devil in it’—I don’t know named Mendoza had hewed his way with 

what that could be-” a machette up toward the headwaters of 

“Why, sure! A poe! " .. ’ " A " ‘ * ’ 


Mrs. Clayton stopped in Colon and asked 
Warren Archer if he didn’t want to “go 
across” and keep LeRoy company for a 
few days, and so the next morning War¬ 
ren came over with a suit-ease and a broad 
smile and twenty dollars “Spiggoty” for 
the grand celebration. 

“It’s going to be some show,” said he. 

LeRoy was silent. 

“What’s the matter, you old grouch?”- 
said Warren; “lonely without papa and 
mamma? I suppose your father was dis¬ 
appointed that he couldn’t stay for it.” 

. “He isn’t the only one that'll be dis¬ 
appointed,” said LeRoy. 

“Don’t you fool yourself,” said War¬ 
ren, “if you had come across on the train 
this morning you wouldn't have seen much 
room for disappointment. Why, my frap- 
tious boy, everything between here and 


“Keep your seats, ladies and gentle- or the trail will disappear; the jungle 'will 
men,” said Warren. “It would be a great close in about it. That is why the isolated 
stunt, wouldn't it?” he added, thought- shacks far up in the jungle have no paths 
fully. leading to their doors. 

“it would give us a Scout smile as Yet by virtue of an extra sense which 
broad as Culebra Cut,” suggested LeRoy. scouts and woodmen possess, it is possi- 
“You bet! Suppose we do it. Come ble, if one be keen and observant, to trace 
on. I’m with you!” a former pathway through the dense, tan- 

“But how about the dishes that talk glecl wilderness of the tropics. The Zone 
and sing?" LeRoy asked, and at this Sanitary Inspector who does this is pretty 
poser Warren shook his head ruefully. certain, after a day’s or a week's jour- 
Nevertheless, they resolved to make the nev, to come upon some little shack cut 
trip for “the honor of Uncle Sam,” as off for many years from any visible avenue 
LeRoy said, so they made one fund of of communication with the outside world, 
their celebration savings and with this When the first Zone Inspectors appeared 


they spent a good part of the day along out of I 
the Avenada de Centralle, purchasing a remote d 
motion-picture machine, an American flag, were siqi 
a sumptuous pocket flashlight with two accord in, 
extra batteries and other odds and ends We he 
in the way of toys. scouts o 

And yet, somehow, both felt that there in track 
was something lacking and LeRoy thought amazing 
ruefully of the words of Fred: Will he formed 
be expecting the plates and cups that Inspocto 
can talk and sing ? 


pioneer days and their ti 
ng and trailing, but th 
feats of this art have be 
liv the United States S 
■s on the Isthmus of P 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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W ONDERFUL Gatun Dam! We must 
not fail to inspect it. It is a great 
artificial hill thrown across the Chagres 
River Valley so as to dam back the waters 
of the Chagres and to convert that river 
into a lake through its middle course, and 
so as to make it carry ships across the 
continental divide. This dam covers about 
288 acres, and its height is 108 feet. Tts 
slope, however, is so gentle that if you 
take a yardstick and elevate one end four 
inches higher than the other you will have 
a greater slope than the average of Gatun 

The waters it impounds have a surface 
of 164. square miles. The lake thus formed 
reminds one somewhat of a kidney bean 
with a sprout, Culehra Cut representing 
the sprout. Sailing up through this great¬ 
est artificial lake in the world we see 
here and there islands, and finally we 
come to Gamboa. The barnacles that 
had caught onto our ship in its thousands 
of miles of ski-hooting through the brine 
do not like the fresh water a hit, and so, 
one bv one, they sicken, loosen their hold, 
and drop off to die on the floor of the 
lake. 

When we reach Gamboa, which is about 
twenty-three miles above Gatun, we get 
to the starting point of Culehra Cut. Ahead 
of us lies the most wonderful ditch ever 
dug. At places it is a third of a mile 
wide at the top. It is nine miles long, 
and at places its sides tower five hundred 
feet above us. 

Out of this great cut there came 105,- 
000,000 cubic yards of material. Try your 
arithmetic and figure out what that means. 
A ditch deep enough to float the Maure¬ 
tania would probably need to be 13 yards 
deep and 40 yards wide. That would be 
520 cubic yards for every linear yard. 
Divide that into 105,000,000" yards and re¬ 
duce it to miles, and you will find that 
it would make a ditch reaching from 
Washington, D. C., to Richmond, Va. 

T HE way they broke that old backbone 
of the vast mountain chain that 
stretches from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Straits of Magellan was a wonder. They 
used well drills of the largest type to drill 
the holes for the big blasts, while hundreds 
of tripod drills were continually in opera¬ 
tion. They drilled nearly a thousand miles 
of holes annually and fired about six hun¬ 
dred holes a day. When the work was at 
its height they used nearly 10,000 two- 
horse wagonloads of dynamite in three 
years, with a loss of only eight men in 
"all that time. 

There were seventy - five 
trains constantly engaged 
in hauling away the spoil, 
and about 3,700 carloads of 


mouthful and keep that 
all day long. There 
were unloaders that could 

train, containing some eight 
hundred tons of spoil, in ten 
minutes: spreaders that 

could take the place of a 
hundred men in pushing 
the spoil down the bank 
after it was unloaded and 
track shifters with which 


the evening you might ride through it and 
think it was almost ready for the water 
to be turned in; next morning a great 
avalanche of earth would be found down 
in the cut, covering steam shovels, hiding 
railroad tracks and breaking up plans in 
general. About 250 acres of land, with 
its trees and rocks and buildings slid or 
broke loose into the cut, and if it had not 
been for them Colonel Goethals would 
have let me take you on this in fancy trip 
through the canal in J9I2 instead of 1915. 

O NCE we get through the great canyon 
which we call Culehra Cut we come, 
still sailing on the waters of the Chagres 
River impounded in Gatun Lake, to Pedro 
Miguel—Father Micheal, we wonld call it 
in English. 1 fere, by the turning of a 
single switch, the lock operator can deter¬ 
mine whether the water of the Chagres 
may flow into the Pacific or whether it 
will have to look to the Atlantic for an 
outlet. As we look back over our lake 
journey we will understand that the build¬ 
ers of the canal raised the waters up to 
meet the ditch half wav; the ditch would 
have had to be eighty-five feet deeper if 
the waters of the Chagres had not been 
dammed back to that height. Therefore, 
Gatun Lake is, figuratively speaking, a 
great water trestle that gives ships a 
level ride across the continental divide. 

Arriving at Pedro Miguel — Padro 
Megeel you should call it—we are ready 
to be lifted down to ocean level again. 
The locks there lift us down one step. 
A chain duplicating the one we met at 
Gatun stretches across our pathway. A 
canal official comes aboard and locks our 
engine levers again, the towing engines 
make fast to us, the chain goes down, 
the gates go open, and we are towed into 
the lock. Then the gates are closed be- 

Now the water operation is reversed. 
Instead of flowing into the lock from the 
lake above, the culverts to the lake are 
closed and the valves to the forebay be¬ 
low are opened. This permits the water 
to run down through the floor of the lock 
and out through the culverts until it 
reaches the level of the water outside the 
gates. Then the gates are opened, and we 
are towed out into Miraflores Lake. This 
is a small body of water, and* leads to 
the Miraflores Locks, where we are given 
two lifts downward that bring us to sea 
level again. 

A few miles through a low marshy 
plain, with a channel five hundred feet 




mid 


the 



wide, brings us down to a point where 
Aneon Hill, the beautiful Hotel Tivoli, the 
large Administration Building, and the su¬ 
perbly situated Aneon Hospital look down 
upon us. A little further and we come 
to what was once the floor of the great 
Ancon ltoek quarry but which is now a 
parade ground for the military. And 
nearby are the new towns that house the 
employees of the permanent works and 
the great machine shops and drydoeks and 
freight terminals. A little further on we 
see the great peninsula made with material 
from Culehra Cut, now built up with 
houses for the common labor at the one 
side and barracks for some of the mili¬ 
tary at the other. 

A long embankment stretches out into 
the bay for a distance of nearly four 
miles, and unites Pericio, Flamenco and 
Naos Islands with the mainland. On these 
islands are the great fortifications that 
protect the Pacific entrance to the canal. 
One of the guns is the huge sixteen-inch 
rifle built at Watervliet Arsenal. It hurls 
a projectile weighing more than a ton 
a distance of seventeen miles. 

W E HAVE now passed hurriedly 
through the canal. Let us go back 
a little while I tell you something of the 
great men who built it. First and fore¬ 
most of them all is Colonel George W. 
Goethals, the master builder. 

Boys, let me tell you he certainly is a 
good scout. 

1 have visited him on the Isthmus upon 
four different occasions, and go to see him 
every time he comes to Washington, and, 
believe me, if there ever was a great man 
who didn't have a single frill or furbelow, 
his name is Goethals. He doesn't have 
time to put on any lugs. And he is as 
backward as a schoolboy when it comes 
to public speaking. 1 have seen him al¬ 
most forget his piece. But when it came 
to work, let me tell you that he was there 
with all four feet. He had over 40,000 
men under him, and he did not ask a 
single one of them to work as hard as 

When a man worked hard he hadn't a 
better friend in the world than “The 
Colonel." If he was inclined to shirk he 
would be told about it and given a chance 
to pull himself together, but if he did not 
improve his chance that was the end of 
him. Col. Goethals loved justice so 
strongly that he spent every Sunday morn¬ 
ing hearing the complaints of his- ' 


trying 


• that justice was done to 
every man on the Isthmus, 
white or black, high or low. 
He believed that he was in 
duty bound to spend Uncle 
Sam's money just as care¬ 
fully as he would his own, 
and his doctrine always was 
that you save dollars by 
looking after cents. 

It (lid a fellow a lot of 
good to see this giant among 
men at his work. No man 
ever faced a sterner task or 
a greater undertaking. Yet 
through it all he worked 
along with an air of ease 
and lack of exertion that 
astounded the men who 
knew of the magnitude of 
his job. Where two of 
Am e r i ca's greatest en¬ 
gineers failed, he succeeded. 









With the Aid of the Wood-Pile 

Another Dan of the Mountain Story 
Bv F. MOULTON McLANE 


D AN and Bob 
made their 
first trip to¬ 
gether to their 

weeks after that 
memorable Christ¬ 
mas eve when Dan 
learned there was 






ipoiiW you mind if 
l helped —sort of 
boosted you along 
till vou "could?" 

“Mind 1” echoed 


■cam muffler and 
mittens he had 
found in his stoek- 

and then his hand 
sought to feel the 
hard smoothness of 
the knife that had 
tumbled out of its 




one,” he said shy- IVlOf 

». “Cuts jes’ like \ Vvf// 

^H.Ve you tried 
Black Arrow yet?” 
asked Bob. L.. 

Boh was particu¬ 
larly interested in how Dan liked that 
book. He himself had enjoyed it so 
thoroughly that he had bought that copy 
for a friend at school; hut it had gone into 
Dan’s stocking instead. 

Dan polished the knife-handle vigor¬ 
ously. “No,” he said constrainedly. “Look ! 
Thar’s a brown creeper! Quick! On the 
trunk. See him?” 

The next time Boh remembered to ask 
about it Dan answered: 

“We’ve looked at th’ pictures, pap an 
T. They're fine. Ain’t th’ air clear to- 


it was on the dai 
that Bob found out 
about it. Dan came 
Bob’s home to call fc 
relief, it was Bob h 
door. 




mJ ->:• / r 




■ lesson. Will you tell me what 
rd is?” She pulled a hook from 
er arm and pointed to the middle 


ed Bob, cheerful¬ 
ly, beginning to 
clear the table. He 
borrowed Dolly’s 
word - book; then, 
in the quiet, pleas¬ 
ant study, which 
somehow seemed 


unblazed trail of Cat, rut, mat, and man, 

pan, Don, - “Why, that’s me!” laughed 

Dan. Tt was a harder trail than any he 
had ever tried to follow before 

They kept at it steadily, till Bob’s father 
came home—a small, slender man. “Pap 
could fling him over his head with one 
arm,” thought Dan, as they shook hands, 
tint there was a quiet strength in his eyes 
and voice that made itself felt, so that 
Dan didn’t wonder any more why Bob 
had been able to face Old Joe so quietly 
and yet so fearlessly. When Dan went 
home' he carried the precious “Word- 
Book” in his pocket. 


for the first time, 

• Bob. Much to Dai 
nself who opened t 


apologized Bob. “Come along in. There s 
no one in the study.” 

“Gracious! Whatever do ye do with 
such a pile o’ books!” exclaimed Dan, as 
he gazed at the four book-cases full and 
overflowing. 

“This corner’s dad’s. Mine are over 
here. Look at ’em while you're waiting. 
Here’s my new bird-book. Beauty, isn’t it?” 

Dan looked about uncomfortably as Bob 
left him. But there was no one there, and 
after a moment, he sat down in the huge 
soft chair and opened the book, which im¬ 
mediately amazed him with the wonderful 
colored pictures. 

“There's all the woodpeckers, jes’ as l 
know ’em—Mr. Redhead, an’ Mr. Hairy, 
an’ Mr. Downy. There’s readin’ beside 

“O, Bob,” came a soft little voice at his 
elbow. 

Dan Started; but he saw only a little 


feller-” 

“Didn’t want 
think I'd haf’ 


30 long. Please.” LJ they talked before the fire that night, 

idered to his boots. “T believe'T never ’predated what bein’ 

able to read meant to a chap before, nor 

phy? What_” how much a feller can learn all at once 

" iii's voice sank to a low if he really wants to. Makes me feel 

cheap the way T’ve slid over my lessons 
/ [•> j p. r voice was shrill sometimes. Why, we did all the words of 
‘Why, how funny! Vou one syllable in the book. What do you 
think of that?" 

ood in the doorway, eves “T guess he had a good teacher.” 
surprise and accusation. “Fiddlesticks!" grunted Bob impatient- 
v.” Then, when she had ly. “I wasn’t fishin’ that time, honest.” 
' repeated, “an’ here I've The minister placed the tips of his 
why didn’t you tell a fingers together and studied them intently. 

“If he really wants to learn,” he said 
),’’ Dan mumbled. “Didn't at last—and Bob had felt that something 
splendid was coming, but what, he could 
o the window, hands in not guess—“tench him all you can—read- 
g softly, lie always did ing, writing, arithmetic, geography. I’ll 
was moved, or puzzled, or find the books. Bring him up to where 
And he was all three just he can enter Rockville when you go back 
:ed out a full minute before next year, without being hopelessly 
ashamed of himself, and I’ll see if I can t 
ike to?" he blurted awk- get him the Bell Scholarship.” 
turning. Bob sprang to his feet. “O, dad!" was 

iwered “Dan earnestly. all he could say. 
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“Don't tell him till we're sure. He may 
not keep it up; or we may not get the 
scholarship. And you'll have to be very 
careful not to let it slip out unintention¬ 
ally. Kemember that. Bob.” 

“Dad," responded Bob, warmly, “you’ve 
told me lots of secrets. Have you ever 
been sorry you did it, once?” 

“No. Nor 1 shan’t be this time, I'm 


B OB was a bit afraid at first that Dan 
would tire of the hard task he had 
ahead of him. And when Dan now and then 
stuck in some bog. Bob thought he would 
fairly burst with the tremendous seeret. 
Yet he was not half so eager to teach as 
Dan was to learn. 

“ ’Twas that book ye give me," Dan 
confessed after a while. “It made me 
mad t’ see all the pictures, an' know there 
was a gran’ story there that I was shet 
out of.’’ He raeed through Dolly’s Word- 
Book. Then they tried a First Reader, 
Bob with pride, Dan with disgust. “I’m 
'shamed to be readin’ this baby stuff, an’ 
me fourteen,” he blurted out one day, A 
reader which combined reading and geog¬ 
raphy went better. Geography was so 
new to him in some ways, and so familiar 
in others, that he seemed to remember it 
as fast as he could read it. 

Dan always stayed a bit shy of asking 
Bob about his studies, but Bob never for¬ 
got to ask him if there were any ques¬ 
tions. Dan never failed to have some. 
And every time they tackled things anew, 
Boh was amazed to find out how far Dan 
had progressed, and yet to hear the sim¬ 
ple questions he asked, which proved to 
Bob more than anything else, how he was 
helping him. 

It was about a year after Bob began 
his “boosting” that' Mr. Wallace sent to 
the school for some specimen question 
papers for entrance to the “Upper 
School." Then, as he and Bob planned 
together, Bob cornered Dan one day and 
made him answer them “just for fun.” 
Although lie didn't get amazing per cents, 
yet—he passed them! And Bob was a 
proud boy! 

B OB was sauntering up the garden path 
one day in February when a sound 
from the rear of the house made him 
prick up his ears and make for the wood- 

“Now, dad,” he shouted, warningly. 

“So I'm caught again, am I?" answered 
the little minister, with a faint smile. “If 
a man can't chop his own wood, I'd like 
to know the reason why !" 

“I'm the reason why," replied Bob 
promptly; and by this time he had taken 
the ax from his father's hand. “There’s 
no sense in your wearing yourself out over 
■wood when you’ve got the souls of this 
whole place on your mind, and me to chop 
the wood.” 

“What a husky fellow' you are. Bob.” 
The minister sat down with relief; for he 
had made an exhausting and discour¬ 
aging visit that morning. 

“Lick my weight in wood-piles,” 
laughed Boh, lifting a new stick with the 
speed of the lightning express. “Don't 
forget I won the wood-ehopping race at 
Rockville." He saw, half unconsciously, 
that his father was tired and down-heart¬ 
ed, and he kept talking in an effort to 
cheer him up. 

“Don't see why some fellers always fight 
shy of the wood-pile. To me it's better 
than a punching-bag, because you’ve got 
something useful to show for it besides 


muscle. Funny, Dan just hates it, 
though." 

“You and he are just as good chums as 
ever?" asked Mr. Wallace. 

“Of course. He’s a fine chap.” 

“And so are you. That's the seeret, I 
suppose." 

Bob took off his cap and made a low 
bow, “I hope a compliment doesn't mean 
you’re going to ask me to be pastor's as¬ 
sistant again?” he murmured anxiously. 

“It does,” admitted the minister 
promptly. 

Bob folded his arms. 

“If it means holding a relationless, 
sleepless, foodless—everything hut voice-t 
less —infant in my arms for an hour—a 
full hour!—as it did last time, I’m ready 
to resign.” 

“Poor, abused fellow," laughed the min¬ 
ister. “Not as bad as that. Have you 
seen Old Joe much lately?" 

“Change ears for a new subject!” 
shouted Boh. “Hardly any, sir—thank 
goodness! When I think of the way I 
taekled him a year ago!” And Bob de¬ 
molished a huge stick to demonstrate his 
feelings. 

“How many times, lately?” persisted 
Mr. Wallace.' 

“Just—let me see—twice. Once we met 
on the path, and he nodded and went on; 
the other time he was in the cabin when 
I stopped for Dan, but he didn't come 
out." 

“That’s a pity,” mused the other, half 
to himself. 

“I didn’t think so. Why?" 

“Because I want you to ‘tackle him’ 

“Dad,” answered Bob, leaning on his 
ax, “I’d rather you asked me to chop this 
whole shed of wood this afternoon!” 

“I'm afraid that wouldn't help Dan as 
much. A letter came from Rockville to- 

Bob drew near. He had long been 
waiting for that letter from Rockville. 

“Dan can have the Bell Scholarship.” 
(“Hurrah!” interjected Bob.) “I thought 
that could he managed. But more— 
they’ve just been given a large tract of 
forest land—they need some one for a 
sort of warden, and in the summer a 
practical director for the boys’ camp 

“O, bully!" cried Bob. “Old Joe, of 
course. If he’ll only take it! But he 
must! When shall you tell him?” 

“I shall not tell him,” said Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, with a quiet smile. Bob understood. 

“0, dad! You're never goin’ to ask me 
to do it.” 

“You’re the best one—in fact, the only- 
one. The chance may come about, natur¬ 
ally, with you, most any day. He's never 
talked with me yet; and you're such 
chums with Dan, and have helped him so 
much, it seems to me he'd listen more to 
you than to anyone else.” Now the min¬ 
ister appeared the vigorous one, and Bob 
the one who drooped. 

“As if you haven’t heen the one behind 
it all, if I’ve done anything for Dan! I'm 
sure it’s hopeless, if it depends on me,” 
sighed Boh. 

Mr. Wallace looked up with one of his 
gentle smiles that. Bob always said, made 
you think you could tip the world off its 
axis if he just asked you to.” 

“Nevertheless, we’ll try?” 

“O, yes—I’ll try.” 

“But, Boh, it isn't really trying when 
you go into it beaten." 

Boh squared his shoulders. 

“I'll do it, dad.” 


F OR the first time since they got ac¬ 
quainted—and feeling mean that he 
could possibly feel that way—Bob dread¬ 
ed to call for Dan at the cabin. The 
sound of the ax echoing down to him as 
he climbed the narraw trail recalled, too, 
the talk in the wood-shed. 

“Can't go till I finish this,” shouted 
Dan, as Bob drew near. 

“All that!” cried Bob in dismay. Then 
his heart did a double somersault, for 
there on the top step he saw Old Joe, 
sitting lazily, watching Dan. 

“Morning, Mr. Bracket,” said Bob, 
cheerfully, though his thoughts were far 
from cheery. Old Joe in the actuality, 
six feet of woodland brawn, seemed about 
ten times as formidable a person as he 
had seemed to talk about in the parson¬ 
age wood-shed. 

“Yes; Dan’s got to chop that ’fore he 
gits off. Left it las’ night when he 
should a’ done it. He ain’t wuth his salt 
at the wood-pile—boys ain't, nowadays. 
Look at him now. Anyone 'ud know he 
hated it! Him a woodsman!” 

Old Joe certainly was not in a mood 
that might be called genial. But the 
sight of an extra ax standing against the 
door-sill gave Boh an inspiration. 

“Would you mind if I helped? If 

you've got another ax-” 

“Thar's one,” said Old Joe gruffly, with 
a jerk of his thumb. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Boh. But, as he 
took up the ax he said to himself, “Boys 
ain't, nowadays, hey? Now he'll sit up 
and take notice! Now he’ll see some tall 
chopping!” And he started off at his 
best speed. 

“Showin’ off, eh?” Old Joe commented 
audibly. “Ye won’t keep that up long." 
But Bob did keep it up, much to Old 
Joe's surprise. Bob, as he got into the 
swing of it, and felt the heavy ax swing 
just as his muscles directed it, was thank¬ 
ful for all the winter’s drudgery at the 
wood-pile. He had done that to save his 
father, hut he saw now it was also get¬ 
ting him in training to help Dan. “Dad 
would make a sermon out of that," he 
thought; and then laughed at himself. 

“Guess ye’re in a hurry t' go," chuckled 
Old Joe. ’“Say, young feller, you can sure 
’nough chop some. If ye'd only larn 
Dan some o’ that, ’stead o’ book-lamin'." 

“We had a wood-ehopping race at 
school. I won this,” Bob pulled off a 
tiny silver scarf-pin in the shape of an 
ax, and handed it to Old Joe. 

“M-m. Must be somethin’ of a school, 
that! What’s th’ letters for?” 

“R. A.—Rockville Academy.” Bob sent 
up a wordless thanksgiving that they were 
talking so easily and so naturally, so near 
that dangerous topic. 

“Why ain’t ye thar now?” 

“Dad needed me when we first came 
here. I’ve heen studyin’ with him so I 
haven’t lost any time.” 

Old Joe held out the pin. Bob reached 
for it. 

“What ye ’fraid o’ me for, now?” de¬ 
manded Old Joe. 

“I—what—?" stammered Bob. 

“Your han' shook.” 

“I didn't know it—it’s because I’ve got 
something to say to you, then—and I 
don’t know how to begin,” answered Bob, 
honestlv. “And you may not like it—’’ 
“It's about Dan, I'll wager?" asked Old 
Joe, suspiciously. 

“Sunthin' ye want to persuade me t’ 
(Continued 


on Page 41) 
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CHAPTER V.— Continue,!. n 

B UT here was a task to b'c performed 

at once. How was 1 to describe Bat „ 
Mason so he would not lie confused t<> " ' 
with many another of the same ilk? 1 'J 

It was then I tliought of that photograph to Jo* 
I had handled down in the thicket by the •/"" 
still. 1 would get that to send with my ‘ 

description of Bat. Apd since Joseph De- JriotJt. 

Long pressed for an immediate reply, I i„ t -if- 

It was barely after an hour's ride that iurhe, 
I tethered uiy pony in the hummock 
and made my wav into that dark place of 
the still. I quickly had out Bat's bundle satisfy 
of papers from the box in the thicket, and dosed ; 
pocketed the photograph. I had bethought ( ] 0 wn at 
me of that letter signed T., that Bat had lnt o (| )f 
got yesterday in the mail, and had pro- nla il-cai 
vided myself before leaving the house with carried 
some paper on which I made a copy of the roa d, si: 
letter to send to Joseph DcLong. It might j | )e g 
mean more than it seemed. (As it did, over th< 
we’ll see.) of Jose] 

I put all else carefully back, leaving no no know 
signs of disturbance, and made off with of moo 
the purloined photo. I bad no qualms; for free of 
the law, I knew, would seize anything it did not 
required for evidence, and I, in some sense, and let 
represented the law through Joseph De- him, ev 

When I got home I prepared my letter, was in 
describing Bat Mason as well as I could, ease lie 
but depended much on the photograph to and fm 










Quarry Troop and the Circus 

Engineering Scouts Become Guardians of the Highways and 
Have a Thrilling Experience With an Elephant 


By IKVING CKUMP 


Author of “Jack Straw in Mexico,” "The Boy Scout Smoke 


T WELVE Scouts, nearly half of 
Quarry Troop No. 1, of Woodbridge, 
popularly known as the 15oy Scout 
Engineers, were gathered in the meeting 
room at headquarters. In fact, they had 
been literally driven there when the Wood- 
bridge Academy let out at half past two 
on Friday afternoon. You see, it was rain¬ 
ing so hard that there was no other place 
to go. But, then, the old machine shop was 
the best place in the world for the hoys, 
rain or shine, so that didn't make much 
difference. What really did matter was 
the monotony of it all. For five days now 
the region round about Woodbridge had 
been literally deluged with a spring down¬ 
pour. Otter Creek had swollen to twice its 
normal size, springs were gushing from 
most unheard-of places and rivulets were 
racing down hillsides that usually were, to 
quote Nipper Knapp, “dry as a smoked 
herring.” 

“By George, I do wish this rain would 
let up. What we want is a chance to get 
out of doors a bit. T haven't stretched my 
legs in a week," said ltomper Ryan glumly 
as he gazed out of the big front window. 

“Well,” said fat Babe Wilson with his 
usual sarcasm, “if it don't dry up soon the 
whole blamed world is liable to shrink.” 
Then, as an after thought, he added, “That 
might bring St. Cloud City so near Wood- 
bridge that we could at least see the circus 
parade.” 

“Aw-w, what'er you bringing up that cir¬ 
cus subject for again,” said Jiminy Gordon, 
who didn't like to be reminded of the pleas¬ 
ure he had decided to forego. 

“Yes,” chorused two others who were 
equally reluctant about facing the sacrifice 
they had voted themselves; “forget about 
that blooming circus.” 

“Say, you fellows needn't hop on me just 
because I want to have a little fun with 
you,” protested Babe. “I'm as good a 
sport as any of you. Don’t you suppose 
I agreed when you voted not to go to the 
circus. I know it would be foolish to spend 
most of the thirty dollars in the troop's 
treasury for a day's outing. You needn't 
talk, Jiminy Gordon; you were the first 
one to suggest the idea last week when you 
saw the man posting the bills.” 

“Yes, I know I was,” said Jiminy, some¬ 
what embarrassed, “but 1 said it without 
thinking. When we got to discussing it 


last night 1 saw how ridiculous it was. By 
Jiminy, I'd rather see the money go toward 
a new camping outfit, or the lumber for the 
troop's power boat. I wouldn't spend 
that thirty dollars to see three circuses, I 
wouldn't." 

J TJDGING from the conversation, the 
circus question referred to had died a 
hard death. To tell the truth, its demise 
bad really been quite painful so far as 
most of the boys were concerned, for all of 
them had rather liked the idea of being 
able to enjoy "the World's Mightiest, Most 
Magnificent Combination of Clever Ani¬ 
mals and Human Skill and Daring," etc., 
which was booked to show in St. Cloud City 
a few days hence. 

For a week the temptation to spend the 
troop's thirty dollars had haunted the lads 
day and night, until finally with a great 
effort they had laid the ghost by a unan¬ 
imous vote that the money must not be 
spent on the profitless amusement. It 
really was a sacrifice, for every Scout had 
set his heart on a hike to St. Cloud and a 
day crowded full of gaiety and glitter, not 
to mention a stomach crowded fuller with 
peanuts, popcorn and lemonade. 

“Fellows, I am just as much disappoint¬ 
ed as the rest," said Bruce Clifford, leader 
of the Owl patrol, “but I think we decided 
wisely last night. We can all do without 
going to the circus, even if it is the big¬ 
gest one that has visited this neck of the 
woods in years. The possibility of a new 
set of tents or the lumber for a motorboat 
appeals to me more than blowing the 
money in on a show; that is, it does when 
I stop and think soberly about it.” 
“Right-o!" said Romper. 

“That's what I call common sense,” as¬ 
serted Nipper Knapp. 

“Just the way we all should look at it,” 
insisted Bud Weir, leader of the Blue 
Heron patrol. 

“And if we were to—sh! Listen, fel¬ 
lows! Some one's calling!" In an instant 
everybody was silent. 

B KUCE inclined his head toward the 
wire room at the other end of the 
building where the headquarters telegraph 
key and the instruments connected with the 
wireless aerials on the roof were located. 
Out of the doorway seemed to tumble a 


confusion of dots and dashes quite unintel¬ 
ligible to anyone not familiar with the 
Morse International Code. 


“Headquarters, Ford calling," read 
Bruce. "Fellows, Mr. Ford is trying to 
raise us. Wonder what he wants!" 

lie hurried into the wire room with the 
rest at his heels, and taking the low oper¬ 
ator's chair opened the key and answered 
the call. Then he closed it again and 
waited. The boys were all attention, for 
most of them were second-class scouts and 
could “read” Morse well. 

j^Mayor — Worthington — just —'phoned 
—me," clicked the instrument. “Wants— 
to — see — Scouts —at—Town—Hall—at— 
four —I—would—like—to—have—you—go. 
— Ford — Asst —S'c't—M's't'r—3:10—p— 

“All—right—Shall—we—wear—uniforms 
—Bruce — L'd'r — Owl— F’t’r'l—3:12—p— 
m," Bruce flashed back over the wire. 

“Yes—careful—don't—get—too — wet — 
G'd—by — Ford — 3.14 —p—m,” came the 

“Cracker ! Something interesting! Won¬ 
der what's up!" said Bruce excitedly, as 
he began calling on the loop telegraph wire 
that was connected to an instrument in 
every Scout’s home. 

T HE three patrols of Quarry Troop 
stood at attention in the broad cor¬ 
ridor of the Woodbridge Town Hall, await¬ 
ing the coming of Mayor Worthington. 
Their campaign hats were water-soaked, 
and rain dripped from the edge of their 
slickers and gathered in little pools about 
their feet. They must have been uncom¬ 
fortable. But if they were, they gave no 
signs of it. All their attention was riveted 
on the doors that led the way into the 
Mayor's private office. 

Presently these doors swung open, and 
the tall, broad-shouldered figure of the 
town’s chief executive strode forth, fol¬ 
lowed by his secretary and Timothy Cock- 
ran, the Commissioner of Streets and 
Highways. Every hack stiffened and every 
hand went up in salute as these men ad¬ 
vanced and took their position in front of 
Bruce, the recognized spokesman of the 
troop. The Mayor acknowledged the salute 
in quite the proper manner, as did the 
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and everyone was beside himself with ex- phant out of the hole a 
citement. One little grav-haired man mean some hard woi 
seemed almost distraught over the situa- Romper, to go back t( 
tion. He was storming up and down the tell the parents of ever 
road, alternately roaring commands and we have serious work to 
delivering tirades against everything in to worry if we don't g 
general. It was quite evident that he was Then 1 want the Owl P, 
the manager of the outfit. quarters and get all tl 

“Now we're in a fine mess," he thun- have on hand, load it on 
dered as he strode to the edge of the barrows and start stri 
quarry and peered down into the dark- our switchboard in the i 
ness. ” “It's so dogon dark down there we to the quarry hole hert 
can't even see th' brute. How'll we ever “String it along the 
get him out? That’s what I want to know, you have to cross Druer 
Hang the man who's responsible for this head from tree to tr< 
mess! Gol-ding t’— zcnish — -plune.” monkeying with the teh 

poles! We can be arr 

H IS soliloquy on the brink of the like that. Romper, yoi 
quarry hole ended abruptly when ask Mr. Ford if he woi 
with a snort the elephant shot a trunk quarters and connect i 
lull id w iter out oi the darkness, bowling don't think we should fi 


back to Woodbridge and along ii 
of every fellow here that “Gooi 
work to do. Tell them not Nanc r 
don't get back until late. hole. 
Owl Patrol to go to head- down ir 


the little man over and drenching ever 
thing and everybody. 

“Kill t’ beast! Kill him, Gol—ding 1 
hide!" screamed the dripping manager 


t of the mud. But aboard Old I 


want the Blue Herons 
■rs and disconnect the 1 
r motor on the lathe. 


shouted with laughter. 

To Bruce and the Scouts the whole situa¬ 
tion was extremely humorous. Evidently 
the lead elephant had wandered into the 
washout and lost his footing. The next 
thing he knew he had slid with a big 
splash into the quarry hole. And then, 
having a fondness for water and seeing no 
way to climb up the twenty-foot wall of 
rocks, he had decided to stay there and 
have a thoroughly good time. 

But Bruce realized that they could not 
indulge their humor long, for as guardians 
of the road it was their duty to give all 
the assistance they could. Hastily the 
patrol leader made an inspection of the 
pit by the light of his pocket flash. He re- 


argest and heaviest blast! 
iVe'll need that. Now hur: 

The Scouts started off ii 
Bruce turned to the circu 


all Bruce led the group around the quarrv 
the hole to the north side and pointed out tin 
the derrick and the coil of rusted steel cable 
re- “Here's what we'll lift the elephant ou 


membered a derrick on one side of the cut, with, providing tl 
and he hastened to look that over, for al- your men can st 
ready he was beginning to form plans for through the pulley: 
getting the beast out of trouble. “Huh! our end 

He noted with satisfaction that the der- hunch of canvasbs 
rick had been onlv partly dismantled and of the gang. “Get 
that the rusty steel cable was coiled up in Some of you brinj 
a pile beside the heavy upright. Then be so’s we kin see! . 
returned to the roadside and approached 
the agitated little manager. IN five minutes 

“We are the Guardians of the Highways 1 working like 


not roll into the hole 
headlights dispelled t 
immediately and there 


around that animal, I’ 
"We don't intend 
around him. We're gi 


T O tell the truth, t 
bothering Bruce 
! had hoped that the 


cable through the pulleys, placing the j 
heavy boom and getting the derrick fitted 
up for service. The system and speed with | 


“The Guardians of th 
“Well, why in tarnai 
’em then? I—I—I— 
Bruce interrupted 
ager by pointing to t 
“There’s our light. 


highways and-” their task wa 

n didn't yuh guard to Bruce, 'll 
noted until I 
1 sputtering man- and claimed 1 


“Will that elcphanl 
1 Bruce demanded of t 
“Huh! Will he? 


Then briefly he outlined his plan to th, 
skeptical circus manager. And when In 
had finished talking the old man looked a 
him in amazement. 

“Can you do all that?” he demanded. 

“Sure’we can,” said Bruce. "We’re tin 
Bov Scout Engineers. Just loan me sunn 
of your canvas men who know how to rij 
a block and tackle and we'll have the ele 
phant on his way to St. Cloud by dayligh 
at the latest.” 


oaded down wit 
g mat and tools, 
e. Bud; you mad 


ide a fast trip. How 
ers getting along?'*' ■ 
Scout who was driv- 




The Cave Scout 

What’s the Troop to Do When a 
Member Breaks the Boy Scout Law ? 


Arc you all in? No, there’s somebody 
;e coming. Gee, what a racket he's 
iking! Listen to him! 

"Arkansas may be all right, 

Alabama's out of sight, 


But there's never a state like TEXAS! ! 
Gosh, fellows, I hope he doesn’t shoot 


“Well, Mr. Cave Scout, here's the 
onble. Some of the Scouts in my troop 
e not living up to the Scout Law. Some 
them are not obedient, and some of 
icm are not trustworthy. Sometimes 
ey do things that get the whole bunch 
bad. What do you think we ought to 
) about it? Kick them out? 

“And here’s another question, too. Per- 
nally I’m getting kind of sick of having 
everlastingly rubbed into me that ‘A 
rout wouldn’t do that,’ and ‘A Scout 
nuldn't do this!' Some folks seem to 
ink that no Scout should do what then 


Before we make up our minds definitely i 
on this question, maybe we’d better think 1 
it over pretty carefully. Now, then, will j 
every Scout in this cave who has never 1 
broken one of the Scout Laws since he t 
joined the organization please stand up? t 
Don't be bashful, get up so I can count j 
you! What’s that? Not a single one in i 
the whole bunch? Well, I’m not sur- l 
; prised. i 

What’s the matter, anyway? Does this 
mean that nobody in this whole crowd is i 
a good Scout? Not at all. It simply c 
means that a Scout is a human being, and I 
that he makes a mistake once in awhile 
just like other human beings do. 

So you see. Scouts, if we kicked out of i 
the organization every boy who breaks f 
the Scout Law, everybody would be v 
kicked out and there wouldn't be any e 
Scouts left. v 

This brings up the question as to how i 
serious an offense must be before a troop 1 
is justified in dropping a member. This t 
is a question which the Cave Scout can- c 
not answer, for no two cases are ever 1 
exactly alike, and each must be considered s 
strictly on its own merits. But there are a 
a few general rules to apply. 1 

First of all, the members of the troop c 
should make sure that all the circum¬ 
stances bearing on each case are carefully t 
considered before definite action is taken. 1 
Some boys, you know, have not had the s 
same advantages of home training that \ 
other members of the troop have had, and t 
it is hardly fair to judge such boys by I 
the same standards that other members of s 
the troop are judged by. Some hoys, for 1 
instance, have been “babied” at home un- s 
til they are selfish and thoughtless and 1 
far from courteous. Sometimes boys are 
born with a natural fear of water or the 
' siaht of blood, and it is hard for them to 1 


Scout is a little help and 
from his comrades, and 
giving him such help and 


gets in with a bad bunch 
in the juvenile court. Wo 
be partly responsible for 


far in the other directior 
Scout will do things whk 
whole troop. If he persist 
and nothing is done about 
will say: “Aw, shucks, wl 
my living up to this Lai 
Bill don't, and he gets . 
And the first thing you 1 
discipline is shot to piec 
lose respect for the troop 
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The Agency of a United People 


The guilty party is forced to stoop over 
and place his head on a table and every 
member of the troop is permitted to take 
one swat. What's that, you ask? Do they 
swat him on the head? Oh, no. 

For still more serious offenses a Scout 
might be forbidden to accompany the 
troop on a certain hike or camping trip. 
For an even more serious offense the pen¬ 
alty might be suspension from the troop 
for a definite length of time. 


And now for the second question our 
Texas friend has asked. Let’s repeat his 
question: 



Don’t you think, fellows, that “Texas" 
has a pretty good license to raise a kick? 
Just as soon as a boy becomes a Scout, 
a great many people seem to think he’s 
going to grow a pair of wings and do 
things just the way they think things 
ought to be done. Scout ojncs, for in¬ 
stance, will happen to be a little noisier 
around the house than usual, and some¬ 
body will say, “1 didn't think a Scout 
would be so noisy!” Then he comes home 
with his feet soaking wet after enjoying a 
good snowball fight, and his mother says, 
“I thought a Scout had sense enough to 
keep his feet dry!” Scout Jones’ big sis¬ 
ter will loaf around the house all day 
and keep him chasing all over on a lot of 
foolish errands that she ought to do her¬ 
self, then when he kicks about it she savs: 
“Why, Willie, you haven’t forgotten that 
you’re a Scout, have you! Don’t you know 
that ‘A Scout is Helpful?’ ” Then Scout 
Jones says, “Aw, bugs!” And 1 don’t 
know that T blame him much, either, even 
if “A Scout is Courteous.” 

The whole trouble is that in these eases 
somebody else is trying to tell the Scout 
what the Scout Law means. 

Most of us, no doubt, have read the old 
fable about the man and his son who were 
going to town with a donkey. One person 
they met suggested that the man ride 
and the boy walk; another believed it 
would be better for the hoy to ride and 
the man to walk; still another suggested 
that they both walk and carry the donkey 

Do you get it, fellows? 

The Cave Scout believes that a Scout 
should work out as far as possible his 
own conception of the Scout Law. The 
proper understanding of the Scout Law 
comes from inside the Scout instead of 
from the outside. 

But, of course, we must try never to 
forget, even if we are very much pro¬ 
voked at times, that it is our duty as 
Scouts to be cheerful and courteous. And 
the best part of it is that if we are always 
cheerful and courteous, it is very likely 
that the people we associate with will be 
the same way. Cheerfulness and courtesy 
are just as contagious as grouehiness and 
bad manners. 

And so this problem of “overworking 
the Scout Law” will gradually solve it¬ 
self if we ail try hard to be the kind of 
Scouts we ought to be. 

What time’s it getting to be? When 
it comes to talking T'm almost as good as 
a ladies’ sewing society. Half past five? 
Jimminy Christmas, if you fellows don’t 
hustle you’ll all be late for supper! 

So long, bunch, until May! 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero¬ 
geneous group of countries is ob¬ 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. 

Europe has the advantage in pop¬ 
ulation, with more than four times as 
many people as the United States; in 
the number of large cities, with two 
and a half times as many cities of 
over 100,000 population. 

Yet the United States, a compara¬ 
tively young country,has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civiliza¬ 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in trans¬ 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


By the completion of the Trans¬ 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 
other, while in Europe the longest 
conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, and 
even that depends on the imperfect 
co-operation of unrelated systems. 

Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 

During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. 

The latest achievement—the link¬ 
ing of coast to coast—has given 
greater force to the national motto, 
“ E Pluribus Unum.” 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 
One Policy One System Universal Service 




















True Stories of Courageous Scouts 

How Boys Did Their Duty When Lives Were In Danger 
—Other Boy Scout News 


KSOX'S MILL DAM— 
unds just like a swimming 
doesn’t it? The oldest 
in Montgomery County, 
and, cannot remember when 
>egan to use it for that pur- 


frightened, strangling and 
g. Several boys saw him 
wn—only one grasped the 
rate seriousness of the sit- 
Scout Howard S. Hatley I 
broke the strangle hold a 
the drowning boy secured 
istant he felt his rescuer, 
rought him safely to shore, 
icout and his chums kept the affi 



Caught in the Undertow 

IF and undertow'—Scouts should 
member that always when the 
come tumbling in, the water must 
ling out again somewhere down be- 
leir foaming crests. The Scout who 
wading and swimming out into the 
irf of Lake Michigan on Sept. 6— 
ward Merritt Lamb, his Scout Com- 
ncr—had no thought of endangering 
vn life or that of his leader. One 
nding fault of boyhood is its failure 
p, think and consider before rushing 
ts pleasures. Only when the great 
engulfed him and the fierce current 
lied his feet from under him did 
icout see the danger. Heroic work 
? part of the man and the coolness 
tfi in the presence of death won 
t crushing odds. It was the desire 
:• troop that the bravery of their 
should be recognized and thus it 
ned that the matter was placed be- 
:he Court of Honor and a bronze 
awarded. 

fhere Brains and Training Counted 

/ !3 tried to reach her in the canoe, 
hut utterly failed. I dove in and 


rd. Conn., when asked about the 
which he made on August 19, 1914. 
ly the right thing done at the right 
He might have overturned the 
or it might have drifted him too 
vay to be of service if he had con- 
[ his strenuous effort to bring it up 
;t the strong wind. He might have 
sted his strength by a vain attempt 
ich the shore, an eighth of a mile 
with the girl who was doubled up 
i numbing cramp. Being a Scout, he 
le right thing—took a safe hold and 
:ept her head above water until the 
in a cassing boat could reach them. 


s Whom President IFiVson Honored at the 
House (See Story on This Paye). 

' The right thing was not so hard to do as 
the wrong thing—making the decision was 
where his brains and training counted. 
Bronze medal. 

Saved By His Legs 

T HIS Scnut could not swim because the 
boy whom he was trying to rescue 
grabbed him bv the hair, pushed his head 


not heing in a position to swim, fly or 
motor, made use of the oldest form of 
human locomotion and just walked. It 
was a short walk, fortunately, and his 
breath held out until he deposited his 
companion on the bank. This happened 
in Story City, Iowa, and it is a true story, 
backed up by the affidavits of eye wit¬ 
nesses. Scout Luther Hansen now mod¬ 
estly wears a bronze medal. 


T HE moral of this story is to listen to 
advice even if it does come from your 
brother. Bass Pond is just about the 
right distance for a Saturday hike from 
Springfield, Mass. The hunch which went 
out there last June found an old boat, 
half full of water, just waiting to be 
used to dive from. As sometimes hap¬ 
pens, the brother who could swim onlv 
a little insisted on going out to the old 
boat even though the one who could swim 
well advised him to stay nearer shore. A 
poor swimmer plus deep water equals a 
funeral—except when there is somebody 
around who has a Scout's courage and a 
Scout's training. Scnut Robert A. Baldwin, 
Jr., was the one who robbed the undertaker. 
The fellow whom the drowning boy grabbed 
at first knew enough of life-saving to 
break the grip and save himself, or Robert 
might have made a double play. The 
bronze medal will be proudly shown to 
his grandchildren, perhaps, in after years. 


words always suggest a certai 
well-known method of handin 
fat “plums" to politicians, bi 
in this case it was only tl 
name of the old swimming ho 
in the Tioughnioge River ne; 
C'ourtland, X. Y., where Scou 
Houser and S. Jackson Lyma 
pluckily and persistently ke] 
after a drowning friend unt 


■ too far gone to grasp it. House 
swam to him then and his ari 
was caught in a vice-like gri] 
White str >‘gg> cd 0llt 't but lot 

hold of his unconscious friem 
who immediately sank. He dov 
once but could not find him- 
tried again and brought him ts the sui 
face, only to have the limp form slip agai 
from his hands. The third time, with th 
help of Lyman, he succeeded in bringin 
the unconscious boy to the shore. The 
came a heart-breaking struggle to reviv 
him by means of artificial respiratior 
Xeither of the rescuers was as large or a 
strong as the rescued, but after half a 
hour they succeeded so well that all thre 
walked home together. 


“THE rescue took place on a head 
1 The party was floating and couli 
not swim. She stopped to get her lire .1 
on a water-soaked log. The log wen 
under and so did she. I was pulled unde 
the water by her once, but succeeded i 
getting her to safety." One more youn 
lady has learned that the very best thin 
in the world to lean upon under almos 
any circumstances is a truthworthy, lova 
helpful, brave, clean and reverent Seoul 
As Bovs’ Life is read mostly by boys, i 
will be safe to give his name, even thoug 
he is "sweet sixteen” and all that. Brya 
Francis, Kansas City, Mo. “I think he i 
a hero and is deserving of any medal Vo 
might see fit to give him.” ‘ Guess wh 


Honored by President Wilson 

This is a picture of the boys who re 
ceived badges in the White House fron 
President Wilson on February II. Th 
Scout on the extreme left is Howard Gat 
ley, who was given a bronze medal fo 
life-saving. The other boys received Eagli 
badges. Their names are as follows, read 
ing from left to right: Edward Pardoe 
Samuel Hardy, Edward Sheiry, Clintoi 
Allard, Frank Watson. 

Another Washington Scout, Lawrenc 
T. Prentice, was eligible for an Eagl 
Scout badge at the same time, but hi 
work made it impossible to attend th 
White House meeting. The President sen 
his badge to him. with his congratulations 





















Active Scouts 







With the Boy Scouts Afield 

Interesting Activities of Troops and Patrols in All 
Parts of the United States 



:, r !T P r° rtl 


The only permit to build 
" 'i Creek Park, 


Detroit, Mich. —There was a monster Scout 
rally in the Light Guard Armory on Peb. 5. 
An unusually elaborate program was given and 
the work of the Scouts was very well received. 
The most striking thing about the exhibition 
was the dock-like regularity with which the 
various events were run off. 

Peterborough, N. 11 .—The local Scout troop 
is already making plans for gardening activities 
during the coming season. This has been a 
special feature of the troop in the past and 
some very good results have been accomplished. 
Last year the troop entered the state potato 

offered. Most of these boys had never had any 
experience in gardening before. One of them 
even brought a coal shovel to the potato field 
on planting day, thinking that it would be of 
use in digging holes for potatoes. The Scouts 
intend to go into this work more extensively this 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Two thousand Boy 
Scouts of this city attended a service conducted 
by Billy Sunday, the evangelist, on the afternoon 
of Feb. 20. They all went in uniform, accom¬ 
panied hy their bands and bugle corps. 

. . id children, was 

-~e Boy Scouts of Troop 
t II. Longenecker is Scout- 


i demonstration : 

master. Every 
is blind, lmt tlii 
putting on a fin 


did n 


if this tt 
prevent tl 


They formed pyra- 
mius, sioou on one another s heads, did elephant 
walks, drilled and turned cart wheels. These 
hoys frequently,’iyke long hikes under the direc¬ 
tion of their Scoutmaster. They are getting a 
great deal of fun out of Boy Scout work. Most 
of them entered their names in the Boy's Life 
Lonesome Corner last month. 

Dupont, Pa. —The first public reading room 
ever established in this city has recently been 
opened by the Local Troop of Scouts. 

Knoxville, Tenn. —Books and magazines 
are being distributed to the inmates of hospitals 
and sanitariums of this city by local troops of 
Boy Scouts. 

St. Michaels, Md. —Scoutmaster N. E. Smith 
reports the Boy Scouts are regularly doing good 
turns for five old ladies who are living all 
alone, and who have no one to help them with 
such tasks as chopping wood, running on er¬ 
rands, and so forth. The Scouts have also 
been doing a community good turn hy keeping 
certain drains clean and hy helping to keep 
rubbish off tiie streets. "It lias recently been 
v.. __ .. . -- reports 


HONOR MEDALS ISSUED. 
(Bronze.) 

Howard Gatley, Washington, D. C. 
Ernest Leech, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Luther M. Hansen, Story City, Iowa 
Merritt Lamb, Muskegon, Mich. 
Robert A. Baldwin, Springfield, Mass. 
Avie Houser, Cortland, New York 

Bryon Francis, Kansas City, Missouri 

LETTERS OF COMMENDATION. 
Jackson Lyman, Cortland, New York 
Charles Davies, Scranton, Pa. 

Arnold Knott, Scranton, Pa. 

EAGLE SCOUTS. 

To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 

It is the highest honor given for winning'Merit 
Badges. 

Victor Miller, Denver, Colorado 

Burnet Moses, Tiinpson, Texas 

Lawrence Prentice, Washington, D. C. 

J. Boyd Paul, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Francis W. Watson,Washington, D. C. 
Edward Pardoe, Washington, D. C. 
James Prescott, Jcnkintown, Pa. 
Daniel C. Beard, Flushing, Long Island 
Samuel W. Hardy, Washington, D. C. 

W. Clinton Allard, Washington, D. C. 
Edward Sheiry, Washington, D. C. 
Ralph Frank, Kansas City, Missouri 

Clifford Appleton, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Max A. vonder Elizabeth, N. J. 
Hayden, 

LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Victor Miller, Denver, Colorado 

C. McMillan, Detroit, Michigan 

J. E. Williams, Rochester, New York 

J. B. Paul, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Otto Spies, Washington, D. C. 


LIFE SCOUTS. 




e business 


Mr. Smith, ‘'that my Scouts 

section of the town from ___ _ 

by prom jit action, while the population slept.'’ 

Paris, Tex. —Assistant Scoutmaster, Noble 
Van Rurkleo. reports that the Boy Scouts of 
that city are making rapid progress. The troop 
has forty-four members, thirteen of which are 
first-class scouts. These thirteen have a total of 
forty-four merit hadges. The troop lias a library 
of 175 volumes and also a troop museum. 
Thirty-one of the forty-four Scouts are subscrib¬ 
ers to Boys’ Life. "This,” says Mr. Rurkleo, 

Pomona, Cal.— One hundred and sixty 
Scouts of this city attended a rally recently at 
which they were addressed hy National Field 
Scout Commissioner, 11. B. Cross, who was re¬ 
cently appointed to supervise the work of the 
movement on the Pacific Coast, reports Scout 
Paul fl. Pfeiffer. 


health. 

R. Hayes, Josephine, Pa. 

William Smith, Josephine, Pa. 

Earl Wright, Cortland, New York 


Are Total number of Merit Badges issued, f 






i good deal 
woods, even 


out hefore very much damage w __ 

Assistant Scoutmaster Harry \V. Young, 

Falmouth. Ind.—A bout a year ago the local 
of Scouts realized that they had no funds 
purchase equipment for a summer 
they began layiag their plans for some 
means of earning money. Early in ,lum* they 
rigged np a refreshment booth at which they 
sold lemonade, popcorn and candy. Their trade 
increased so rapidly that by the end of the 
month they were able to purchase a large re¬ 
freshment tent. This tent they also used when 
they went camping. During tbe summer the 
Scouts paid for the tent, paid the registration 

for the Assistant Scoutmaster, and went on a 
two days’ hike. They still have some money 
in their treasury. This summer, reports Scout 
Scribe Lav ell Colly er, the boys expect to earn 
funds to purchase the books of “Every Boy’s 
Library,” wireless outfits and other equipment. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—The annual report of 
Troop 3, of this city, A. J. Jonrdenis, Scout¬ 
master, shows an unusual record of Scout 
activity. In the past year the troop has been 
presented with a log cabin by the City of 
Schenectady. Out of a total of $90 received 
by the troop, nearly half has come in as the 
result of the Curtis troop finance plan which 
the troop has adopted. During the past year 
the boys have covered approximately 500 miles 
on their various hikes. 

Chicago. —An unusually complete and in¬ 
teresting report of Scout progress has been re¬ 
ceived from the Scribe of Hyde Park Troop 
No. 1. These Scouts have been unusually active 
ever since the troop was formed in April, 
1910, and hardly an important Scout event has 
been held in Chicago ia which they have not 
participated. A feature of their work is two 
mounted patrols. They also have one Life Sav¬ 
ing Scout in the person of Daniel Greenberg, who 
saved the life of a servant girl, who was over¬ 
come by escaping gas in the kitchen of his 
home. Scout Greenberg opened the wnidows and 
rendered artificial respiration and succeeded in 
bringing the girl back to consciousness before 
the physician arrived. 

Union port, N. Y.—An entertainment was 
given by the Boy Scouts of Troop ‘21, on the 
evening of Lincoln’s birthday, at which the 
mothers of the Scouts were guests of honor. 
The program included recitations and songs by 
the Boy Scouts, an address by the Rev. Merrill 
Clark, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, and 
talks by Scoutmaster E. B. Burch ell and others. 
An impressive feature of the entertainment was 
the presentation of an American flag to the 
troop, the gift of the mothers of the Scouts. 

Trenton, N. J .—Two hundred Boy Scouts of 
Trenton, N. J., enjoyed an outdoor rally ( 
February 12th. The Trentr ~ 
i pa ted in a Lincoln memorial meeting o 
evening. 

Mc-LeanSboro, III. — Scoutmaster R. L. 
Vance reports that his troop is busy erecting 
headquarters building 32 feet wide by 60 feet 
long. The funds for hiiil.liTWF wwo e»h. 

scribed by citizens 
been brought to a oenei ir 
Boy Scout through the actu 
value as exemplified in the 

Cohoes, N. Y.—Troop 2 recently gave a 
most successful play entitled “The Boy Scout 

Atlantic, Ia.—T he Boy Scouts of this city 
were hosts recently at a chicken pie supper, 
at which their guests of honor were prominent 
and professional business men who are inter¬ 
ested in the work of the Scouts. 

Moosic, Pa. —The local troop of Scouts at¬ 
tended a scout banquet held renectly ia Scran¬ 
ton for the Boy Scouts of Lackawana County. 
Troops from Peckville, Scranton, Dunmore and 
Old Forge were also present. Robert Graham, 
Scout Scribe, reports that the. Moosic troops are 
doing fine work. They have telegraph lines, 




McLeansboro, who had 




make themselves comfortable ... ..... - 

the freezing point. The troop is now making 
plans for a new headquarters building for which 
the land has already beea donated. Two mem¬ 
bers of the troop. Scouts Russell Sanders and 
Ralph Gilhams, recently showed great presence 
of mind in extinguishing a fire in a house 
which they were passing. The fire was started 
by a gasoline explosion, but tbe boys put it 

26 


Orange, N. J. —More than four hundred 
Scouts and Scout officials attended an Anni¬ 
versary rally held in this city on February 8. 
The principal feal&r of the rtJii Was an ad¬ 
dress hy Mr. W. A. Perry, of the Scoutmasters' 
Department of National Headquarters. 

SUFFERS!. N. Y.—The second annual rally of 
the Rockland County, N. Y.--Bergen County, N. J„ 
Scouts, was held in Suffern, N. Y„ Washington's 
Birthday. Fifteen troops numbering over 350 
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the March Bovs’ Life. They would he 1 ^.11111 Mi 1111111111111 IIIIIIIIII 11 1 1 1 11111111 III 1111111 III 111 1 11 111 11II111111111111111111111 1 . Illllllg 

glad to have a letter from you: = ^ '"A = 


These Ask for Letters. 

Other boys who have asked especially 
to have their names inserted in this 
“Corner” follow. Take your pick, and 
write some interesting letters: 

American. 


Earl Smith, Pa. 
Clifford L. Sayre, Pa. 
Joseph Leonard, Pa. 













Mr. George T. Purves, Scoutmaster of 
a Troop of Boy Scouts in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has had twelve of his boys write 
letters to other boys through the Lone¬ 
some Corner of Bovs’ Life. He also sent 
a number of scenic views of Indianapolis 
to boys in England and Scotland. That’s 
a fine idea. 


Clean-up Campaigns Started = 

Reports are already coming to Bovs’ = 
Life about “Clean-up’ Campaigns” which = 
are being started by Boy Scouts. This s 
kind of community service is becoming S 


participate in such campaigns in all parts 
of the country. 

The first report of this kind conies 
from Berkeley, Cal., where Boy Scouts 
put in a hard day’s work on February t> 
removing tin cans, refuse and unsightly 
garbage heaps from one section of the 
city. The Scouts were assisted by the 
Police and the Street Cleaning Depart¬ 
ments. It is planned to tackle other sec¬ 
tions of the city later. 

“Clean-up Day” in Montgomery, Ala., 
was held on February 9. The work was 
mainly done bv a large squad of Scouts in 
charge of Scoutmaster W. L. Pittman. A 
number of prizes were offered for the 
best work done and first place was won 
by Dan Speigner, who gathered a pile of 



Fit Out Your >-0^^ 
Outfit With 

Shredded Wheat 

A bowl filled full of milk and this delicious whole 
wheat food will make your camp-fire seem more 
cheerful at night and your body more rested after a 
vigorous day. 

For the hungry Boy Scout there is no more suitable 
food than wholesome SHREDDED WHEAT. So 
simple and enjoyable and so easily digested is 
SHREDDED WHEAT that it does not tire or over¬ 
tax the already tired system. 

Athletic teams train on it; coaches endorse it by placing it on 
their training tables. SHREDDED WHEAT makes that 
muscle and stamina which spell success not only in athletics 
but in every walk of life. 

Easily carried; easily served; its flavor is always fresh and sweet. Be 
sure it’s a part of your outing outfit—"There's health and vigor in 
every shred.” 

Made only by 

The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


Wireless Patrol In Buffalo l^iiiiiillliliiiiiiiiilliiiiliiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim.....minim 


Seven members of Troop 29 have 
formed a wireless patrol. Every member 
of the patrol has obtained a preliminary 
operator’s license from the government 
and has installed a sending and receiving 
station in bis home. Each boy has con¬ 
structed and erected his own outfit. The 
members of the patrol are Arthur H. 
Benzee, nineteen years old; Wesley E. 
Benzee, twenty-eight years old; Arthur J. 
Preston, sixteen; Harry L. Maxon, fifteen; 
Roland E. Hauck, sixteen; Raymond E. 
Corts, eighteen; Ralph J. Davis, eighteen, 
and Charles W. Davis, sixteen. 




Don’t Spend Another Summer Canoe-less 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP TIMAGAMI 



Boys, We Want Ycu to Get Acquainted with 

CAMP GAHADA MOUNTAINS I 

age, inclusive.' Beautiful grounds. Lodge. Tent tor each 
two boys. Every known camping attraction. Resident 
physician. Tutoring. Elaborate ^J oI a i ° 6 ®^ 0 ' a ie ' TS ’ als0 j 

William B. Efner, Dir.. P.O.B. 223L. Schenectady, N. Y. j 



MINNE-WAWA s Fo V 


Located at Lake of Two It: 



■'•amp Indianola M^,te“£ s 'w°cun,i 

Beautiful Location. Unquestionably o: 
^ of the best equipped, best conducted, ai 




CAMP TOPANEMUS SUN A P EE? N? H. i 

elevation of 1200 feet. Tents and administration j 
building. Boating and swimming under safe re¬ 
strictions. All field and water sports. Fresh farm 
food. For booklet, address J. D. HOLLENBECK. > 
Freehold Military School. Freehold, N. J. I 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


n Lake, N. H. 

1. buntball. tennis 


swimming^ and rowin 

want it. References required. Circular free. Address 

EDWIN DE MERITTE, 817 Boylslon Street, Boslon. Mass. 


In answering advertisements please 
mention BOYS’ LIFE. 


Around the Campfire 

(Continued from page SI.) 
for he was a dead shot and hit my hand 
nearly every time. The others were not 
so good, and so I escaped further punish¬ 
ment. I now taught them the One-Legged 
Chicken Fight, and they were still at it 
when I left. 


T HERE was one other interesting epi¬ 
sode. When I got out my camera an 
elderly Indian came up to me and said, 
“You’make pictures?" I said, “Yes." He 
answered, “Fifty cents, please." I paid 
him the fifty cents and said, “You must 
show me about.” This lie did for a little 
while. Then I said. “I want to see one 
of the oldest houses m the village, a place 
with an old-fashioned fireplaces” 

lie didn't seem to know what I meant, 
but he took me to the house of a woman 
who spoke English. Jlost of these dwell¬ 
ings now have cook stoves in them. I ex¬ 
plained that I wanted to see an open fire¬ 
place. This woman said, “That woman 
down there has one." So I went down to 
the house she indicated. It was of the 
type that existed when Columbus landed 
and appeared to be hundreds of years old. 
Across the low wooden door was printed 
the words: "She never stays at home.'’ I 
don’t suppose the owner knew what it 
meant or she would have rubbed it off. 

I knocked and went in, and there I found 
three Indian women in their ancient cos¬ 
tumes sitting about a fine old-fashioned 
fireplace. They were talking softly and 
scarcely noticed me, but they gave me 
permission to make pictures. The house 
was of sun-dried bricks and stone mixed, 
with a heavy timber roof and some timber 
in the walls. All of it very ancient. The 
rafters were hung with dried squashes, 
dried meat and corn in the ear. There 
were one or two bins of corn and jars of 
smaller seeds, and everything from'top to 
bottom was spotlessly clean. The household 
arrangements were primitive. Everything 
seemed to date back to pre-Columbian 

The language the women talked evident¬ 
ly was antique, as was their dress; and I 
rejoiced to think that here I was four 
hundred years back in point of time, and 
seeing the life that these people lived be¬ 
fore our people came to America. 

As I sketched and enjoyed these reflec¬ 
tions I was suddenly startled by the sound¬ 
ing of a “b-rrrrr.” I turned, and here on 
tile wall was a telephone! It rang three 
times. The women listened. Then that 
not being their number, they turned again 
to their employment and took no further 
notice of me. 





For Wall Scalers 

Scoutmaster E. II. Herring, Troop X'o. 
3, Mt. Vernon, X'. A'., is anxious to know 
whether or not any troop bits ever ex¬ 
celled the record of his Scouts in the wall 
scaling event. The record of Mr. Deer- 
ing’s Tramp is twenty-three seconds for 
an eight-man team over an eight-foot wall, 
starting fifty yards in front of the wall 
and ending fifty yards behind it'l. 


A TREK CART FOR TOCR TROOr— 
scribed in the May Bovs’ Life. 


Dr. Frederic A. Wilson, 400 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. C. 


Camp Champlain - 

An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake 
Champlain. Twenty-first Year. Every conveni¬ 
ence for safety and comfort. Waterproof tents 
with floors. All land and water sports. Leaders 
carefully chosen college men. Best of food. 
Camp physician. Xo mosquitoes or malaria. 
Long-distance phone. Number limited. Booklet 
upon application. Address Wm. II. Brown, 270 
West 72nd St., New York. 


CAMP RUSHING WATERS—In the Catskills 

Open June 1st to Sept. 15. Ideal Summer 
Camp for hoys and young men. Picturesque 
spots, hunting, mountain climbing, swimming, 
boating, trout fishing. Wall tents, wooden 
floors, army cots. Expense moderate for all 

SHANDAKEN, ULSTER CO. NEW YORK 
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IDEAL BOY SCOUT 
TENTS 

Every Scout Should Have One 



Scouts Give Charity Benefit 


important scout events 
ircester, Massachusetts, 


Special $yi yg 

Onlv T 1 *— 


Size 7x7 ft. 

Genuine 
Full Weight 
8 oz. Duck 


e divided between 
es, the District > 
emporarv Hume 


Worcester is making a specialty of city- 
ide “good turns.’' During the past win- 
r the Scouts put nut about 4,700 pounds 
grain for the birds in the suburbs of 
ie city. The Scouts also patrolled coasting 
Its to prevent accidents. At present they 
e working on plans for a campaign 
;ainst the caterpillar and gypsy moths. 

For the Honor of 
Uncle Sam 



Boys, here is the greatest tent 
offer you ever saw. This tracker jack 

7x7 ft. 8 oz. dnek wall tent, complete 
with tent poles, ropes, pins, etc., for only 
84.75 while this offer lasts. This is a great 
special offer we are making for a short 
time if you send for our free Camp Guide- 
Fill in the coupon below and send to us 
today. Thousands of these tents are being 
sold. We are making this special offer to 
you if you will send your order in 
now. Big enough to hold four boys in 
great shape. If you have not enough 


OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. COMPANY 



This year’s 

CAMP 


For a mile or two the old Mendoza 
Trail is quite inviting and you jog along 
confidently. Then the trail becomes a 
quitter. 

But the two treasure-laden boys who 
sat astride their little donkeys and' looked 
into the rank, pathless jungle before 
them were not quitters. 

They cast a wistful look back toward 
Las Cascadas Station. There above the 
barracks of Camp Otis waved the Stars 
and Stripes and the tower which rose 
among the palm trees at Gamboa was 
gay with bunting. Through the interven¬ 
ing solitude they could hear the tooting 
of the tug, Cfnt'un, as she steamed about 
the Cut, busy in the festive business of 
preparation. ‘ 


“There'll never be another celebration 
like this,” LeRoy said, half regretfully. 

“Well, there'll never be another good 
turn like this—nor another gond laugh 


r. m and Health 
run in a Tent 


Send for Free Book 
1915 Camp Guide 

Every boy ought to have one of these 
books. Tells you how to c amp out; what to take 
of 0 aSei'lent. t u‘!el'ls < j a o S u I H.Channon Company I 



above) and everything 
you want in the big new 
penter Catalog for 1915, 

5i6-) 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 




’ before him and sure enough there appeared 
; to his strained vision the faintest sugges¬ 
tion of a path, hovering, as it were, be- 
• tween visibility and invisibility. Along 
j this they jogged single fde, Warren tak- 
: big all the baggage while LeRoy went on 
ahead reaching forward and chopping 
i away th<> growth with his inachette. 
i Sometimes it was a veritable green tnn- 
I nel through which they passed, the dank 
! growth being as thick above them as on 
; the sides, and it was necessary for one or 
’ other of the boys always to go ahead swing- 
j ing bis maehette continually. Making fun 


“ “ ,smust >^' fre"e 

H.Channon Company _ —— 

Camp Guide 

isoTmX / COUPON 

Chicago, <+*** H.Cionnon Company, 
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GIVEN TO SCOUTS! 


SCOUT W* 
AXE 


WINONAH PRODUCTS COMPANY 

iVEER STREET PHILADELPHIA, P 




MONEY FOR 

BOY SCOUTS 

Shining Machine Complete 

including a rag for 25 cents. Can 
shine all parts of shoe. Terms to 
1 iScout agents: $.3.75 for 2 doSfjik 
complete, prepaid, provided Scout- 



Boat-Building and Boating 

By DAN C. BEARD 


All that Dan Beard knows a 
building of every simple kind 0 
cheap motor boat, is brought tc 
SPECIAL: This fine book by P:in Be 


written about the 
, from a raft to a 
n this book. 


They had left the canal at sunrise ai 
when they hewed out a little clearing at 
pitched their balloon-silk shelter at su 
set, they had traveled for thirteen hom 

“And I'll be ever so provoked,” sa 
LeRov, mincingiy, “if it turns out th 
we've headed wrong.” 

The next day their progress was ir 
peded by tropical showers and the Sturt 
little donkeys plodded along through grei 
mush, whence arose the sickening odor 1 
the jungle. The rains seemed to brir 
forth legions of gigantic spiders and hid 
ous insects which dropped upon them fro 
above and which they found on clothin 
saddle and bridle, brushing them off wi 
a shudder. 

But before the brief, green twilight h; 
changed to darkness they came out, b 
draggled, torn and weary, into a litt 
clearing where stood the most insignifica 
abode they had ever seen. It was mai 
entirely of thatch and seemed rather t 
handiwork of nature than of man. 

A little boy with very brown face ai 
very white teeth was sitting on a re 
mat carving a gourd, and the clothii 
which he wore would scarcely have si 
ficed to bandage a cut finger. 

But the principal thing about him w 
his stare. 

If Mrs. Clayton had been present s 
would have said that her son was 
“sight.” The slime of the morass w 
upon him; his blouse was bedraggled a 
in tatters. But whenever I think of hi 
I think of him as he looked to them, 
he alighted from his donkey in the f 
gaiety of triumph with the spirit of 1 
great celebration upon him. 

He knew how he meant to do this thi 
and he was master of the situation. 

"Don Nicuesarro?” said he in the bre 
“Spiggoty,” “I make you greeting. 1 
come the couriers to Don Nicuesar 
Uncle Sam and Don Nicuesarro mi 
friends!” 

He extended his hand with all the poi 
and graciousness of a true Hidalgo a 
little Nicuesarro came forward hesit 
ingly and took it. His parents stood 
the doorway amazed, but smiling at i 
unprecedented scene. 

“Uncle Sam him make big promise. H 
always speak truth. He send greeting a 
presents to Don Nicuesarro. Uncle S 
him feci much good and happy. He of 
him big Canal to-day and say him gn 
waters flow together. Whatever Un 
Sam say, he dolf.j . 

Catching his companion’s spirit, Wari 
hauled out from a duffle-bag the Stars a 
Stripes and formally tendered it to lit 
Nicuesarro. 

“Uncle Sam, him ’Merican—Nicuesar 
he San Bias. Uncle Sam he send his f 
to Nicuesarro and the plates, just as 
was said, the plates that will talk and si 
his great song.” 

They brought out the motion-picti 
machine and the box with the “bri; 
devil” in it, and a dozen other things a 
the phonograph whose magic “plate” sa 
the great song of Uncle Sam. Little Ni 
monkey advanced cautiously and percl 
on his master's shoulder and listened 
the Star-Spangled Banner and was gre 
ly edified. 

Far off along the line of the Canal 
Bas Obispo Band was playing the St 
Spangled Banner to cheering throngs. I 
the Star-Spangled Banner is the St 
Spangled Banner no matter where 3 
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Built Especially for 
Boy Scouts 

Haversack Fishing Rod and com¬ 
plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by 
the Committee on Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Three piece black enamel, cork 
handled steel rod,' with nickel- 
plated reel seat; nickel.plated mul¬ 
tiplying reel with click and drag; 
75 feet hard braided casting line; 
half dozen snelled spring steel 
hooks; one nickel-plated trolling 
spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 
assortment of sinkers; two-colored 
float—all in a neat carrying case, 
made to attach to Boy fn [*/\ 
Scout Haversack . . . «p^.DU 


Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 
making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad¬ 
ruple multiplying, nickel-plated 
reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 
of pure braided silk line; half dozen 
hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen 
double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot 
double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated 
trolling spoons; assortment ofsink- 
ers and two-color cork float; all in 
neat, leather bound carrying case. 
Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver¬ 
sack. (Steel rod if desired ah /\/\ 
in place of split Bamboo) «pD.UU 
Either outfit sent postage free. 

ABBEY & IMBRIE 

Makers of" Fishing Tackle that's Fit for Fishing” 

18 Vesey Street, New York City 

Established 1820 


THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 


c 

WvM. U«rw? 

Designed and Furnished by 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 

tkers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Toe 

tm Quality First sl ; does 


A of Frederic Remington’s Great 
” Color Drawings of “Western 
Scouts,” being four of his series of 


“A Bunch of Buckskins” 

“Sioux Chief' "Cowboy" 

"Cheyenne Buck" "Cavalry Officer" 



Order promptly while the supply lasts. 


play it or listen to it, and if Uncle Sam 
felt joyous and triumphant that day and 
evening, he had good reason for it; for he 
was not discredited. 

There was a movie show up Mendoza 
Trail that night, and other plates talked 
and sting, and Unde Sam's good friend 
was entertained in royal fashion. And 
little Nicnesarro came to realize more fully 
what a marvelous wizard “Unclesam” was. 
and truthful (which all wizards are not), 
and rich and powerful beyond the dreams 
of avarice. Little Nicnesarro knew ail 
this. 

What he did not know was that these 
two strange, happy-faced couriers who 
disappeared into the jungle the next morn¬ 
ing had not so much as fifty cents between 
them, lie did not know that the savings 
which might have gone for pleasure and 
for the glory of the great wizard on his 
gala day, had been most gayty squan¬ 
dered for just plain, every-day phono¬ 
graph records. 

Yet who shall say that the money did 
not go for the glory of Uncle Sam? 

Who shall say that it was not spent in 

The Scouts are queer fellows, from all 
I can sec; they find pleasure where some 
find pain; and they have their own way 
of looking at things. 

Another thing about them is that you 
•can't always put your finger on a Scout's 
motive. Warren Archer always stoutly 
maintained that he did this thing just to 
have the laugh on “Van Auken and that 
hunch.” 


W ARREN was not disappointed. The 
very next day he and LeRoy ran 
into the Van Auken crowd in Cathedral 
Plaza. 

“That was a pretty good stunt,” said 
Van Auken, “hut little What's-hiS-name 
will he still waiting for the plates that 
talk and sing, I guess.” 

“No, we took him those,” said LeRoy. 
“Yes, you—didn't!” 

“Sure. We took him some phonograph 
records,” said Warren. 

There was a moment's silence. 

“Well—I’ll—he-” began Fred. But 

out of the laughter which followed arose 
the voice of Harry Morse, who was a Scout 
and didn't know it. 

“We're not going to let you fellows get 
away with that,” said he. “This is on us. 
What do you say, fellows?" 

The very next day they took up a col¬ 
lection and refunded to LeRoy and War¬ 
ren forty-three dollars “Spiggoty,” that 
being, as Van Auken cheerfully put it, 
“the high cost of jollying." 

“How do you join the Scouts, any¬ 
way?” said he. 

“Oh, that's easy” ( SJjST LeRoy; “first 
you have to take off your shoe and kick 
a cocoannt across Culebra Cut. That 
makes you a tenderfoot. Then you have 
to track an extinct mosquito up Curueu- 
ehia Slide while it's in motion, and that 
lets you pass the tracking test. Then you 

have to roll a plate that can sing-” 

“Tell me straight, will you?” laughed 
Van Auken. “1 want to join.” 

LeRoy was not half bad as a jollier. 
But just as 1 said, a Scout has his own 
ideas about jollying. 

And there you are! 


Begin the Won ic Early. 

Scout troops in all parts of the country 
are making plans for “Swat the Fly" cam¬ 
paigns this season, 



Camp Outfits Given! 



II. L. NEIDL1NGER 


In answering advertisements 
please mention BOYS’ LIFE 

See Editorial on First Page 






On To Panama! 

N EXT July you can 
sail out of New 
York harbor on a pala¬ 
tial steamship with 200 
Boy Scouts on the first 
lap of an eight thou¬ 
sand mile voyage. 

You will sail from 
one side of the conti¬ 
nent to the other—five 
thousand miles through 
beautiful tropical seas. 

You will ride through 
the Panama Canal by day¬ 
light, and here everything 

will be pointed out to you Listen to Scout Philip Godfrey! 

which Air. Showalter de- pi , o»s c to*^^°51ice onV^nam” ty bJt! 
scribes so well in his ar- B „oj tiSs ‘f kk c w 0 a||»i5^. s Panama 
tide ending on this page. SiTpa™ Party to aV 4 oo S ° me Job hm ' t,ng 

You will spend five of the biggest, livest and most edu¬ 
cational days of your life at the San Francisco Fair. 

You will enjoy a great sightseeing trip back home 
across the continent on board a special train. 

And it won’t cost you a red cent! Fill in the coupon 
below and mail to-night. 

Panama Canal Club 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Mr. Scoutmaster: 

The Panama Canal Club is the 
outcome of a conscientious 
effort on the part M a New 
Vork business concern of splen¬ 
did reputation. It offers a dele¬ 
gate from your troop an oppor¬ 
tunity which, as Mr. Crackel, 
the leader of our party says' is- 
“one of a lifetime." 

You etStjfdn’t do your troop a 
better turn today than ask for 
full information about this op- if! 
portunity. Just put your name 
and address on the coupon be- 
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Col. Gorges, Who Drove Yellow Fever From 
the "Zone." 

(C) Harris & Ewing. 

tropical pest hole was converted into a 
national park reaching across the Isthmus, 
and disease had to take to the jungle. 

I could go on with this story by the page, 
telling you of the little naked negroes that 
played around the native villages, of the 
Martinique negroes who had never seen 
a wheelbarrow and carried it on their 
heads instead of wheeling it, of the old 
woman who got a letter from the post- 
office, laid it on her head, weighted it 
down with a stone, and then went her 
way, and a hundred other things. But you 
will want to see some of it yourselves 
in the days when your good records as 
Scouts may lead your path that way. 


Treasure Hunt 

{Continued, from paye 10) 

Ten points on the story-interest of the 
narrative: 

Ten points on observance of the rules. 


THE RULES. 



slants regarding the contest. 

THE PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE—Any fifteen (15) books 
picked by the winner of this contest 
from the list of 30 hooks in Every 
Boy’s Library —Boy Scout Edition. 
SECOND PRIZE—Any ten (10) books 
included in that library. 

THIRD PRIZE—Any five (5) books 
picked from that library. 

FIVE (5) HONORARY MENTIONS— 
The winner of each of these will re¬ 
ceive any one book he may select from 
that library. 

Note. —A list of the books included in 
Every Boy’s Library, Boy Scout edition, 
will be sent to each prize winner, and to 
any boy who requests it. 


For 20 Cents a Day 

Own a Real Brunswick Home Billiard Table 


Boys! Win friends—be the king of your neighborhood. Learn a real 
man’s sport on a real man's table. 

Our handsome billiard book—sent free—tells how you can pay while 
you play. 

Shows how the grownups at home—all wild to use your table—will “chip 
in” a few cents a game. 

Hundreds of boys have paid for their tables like this. And parents are 
glad these days to help the boy buy the table. Because they see how it keeps 
him home and brings out his many traits. 

Superb BRUNSWICK Home 

Billiard Tables 


The Choice of Experts 



Not toys—not shaky, collapsible con¬ 
traptions made to look like billiard 
tables. But real regulation tables, 
modified only in size and design to 
harmonize with home surroundings. 

The famous “GRAND” and “BABY 
GRAND’’ are made of magnificent San 
Domingo mahogany, richly inlaid, 
“Convertible” styles can be changed 
in a moment from Dining or Library 
Tables to real billiard tables. 

Billiard wizards—Hoppe, Sutton, In¬ 
man—perform their marvelous shots 
on these Brunswick Home Tables. 

Sent FREE postpaid. Mail tl 


30 Days’ Home Trial 

You— every one —can learn to play. 
And our free trial offer lets you sample 
the raptures of these grand old games 
at home. Then billiards will win the 
whole family, as it is winning thou¬ 
sands everywhere. 

Playing Outfit FREE 

Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Brush, Table 
Cover, Tips, Cue-Clamps, expert book on 
“How to Play,” etc., included complete with- 


TUis Brings Billiard Book FREE 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


If You Have a Dozen Boy Friends 

Who would enjoy reading the stories in this 
magazine 

Send Us Their Names and Addresses 

And we will send a sample copy to 
what kind of a magazine this is. 

BOYS’ LIFE 

The Boy Scouts' Magazine 

200 Fifth Avenue New York City 



STEWART BROTHERS, 715 Lexington Ave., 




m In Pigeons! f 


PROVIDENCE SQUAB C0„ 0 


h 
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Want one? Of course you do! = 
Get one NOW for that camping E 
trip. Keep one in your pocket; — 
it’s the handiest article ever. A = 
compact nickel case, contains 37 = 
PRACTICAL TOOLS of High- = 
Grade steel. Easily carried; the = 
ideal kit for the "hike,” in camp, = 
or about the house. Especially E 
designed for Scout use—it’s — 

Sanctioned by Committee = 
of Scouts’ Supply, B °Am°r'ica < ‘ f = 
Send just one dollar ($1.) and I E 
will send YOUR KIT prepaid . = 

SPECIAL AGENT | 
OFFER TO SCOUTS = 



ALONG THE MOHAWK TRAIL 
BY PERCY K. FITZHUGH 

This story recounts the adventures 
of hoy scout patrols around Lake 
Champlain. Cloth Bound. 

This Book Given ^;’ , ( ' in t0 

Boy Scout Edition. 


The Diary of a Boy 
Inventor 


Jimmy Writes Down His Big Ideas 

By G. VERBEEK 


March 3. —Today I got an idea, and 
after I got it I tried to trace where it 
came from or how I happened to think of 
it, but as far as 1 ean see it just seemed 
to come out of nothing. Ideas are funny 
things. 1 told pa 
1 supposed they 

all the time, and 
he said James 
supposed so, too. 
“Janies who?” 1 
asked, and he told 
m e William 
,1 allies, and got 
out his “Psychol¬ 
ogy” and read 
there: “Whether 
anywhere in the 
room there be a 
thought which is 
nobody's thought 
we have no means 
of ascertaining.” 

Funny thing 
about my ideas is 

at a time when I can't try them, and when 
I am free to try them I seem to have for¬ 
gotten them, or they don’t seem good any 
more. The full appreciation of them seems 
to die away unless taken note of at the 
time they come. That is one reason I 
started this chary, so I could remind my¬ 
self to experiment with them some time 

Now, this is spring, and the idea that 
came to me today is something to do in the 
summer time. It is a very simple thing, 
and I am surprised none of the boys have 
ever done it. All the apparatus needed is 
a rubber tube and a cork or a stick for a 
float. One end of the tube is attached to 
the float so when plaeed in the water it 
will always stick up into the air. The other 
end you hold in your mouth. Then by 
holding your nose you will be ahle to sink 
your head under water and remain down 
as long as you want to, breathing with no 
trouble at all. I’m going to draw a picture 
of it if I ean. 

I wonder if there is some little hitch to 
this plan so it won't work? I am just 
crazy to try it. What fun it wall be to hide 
sueh a tube in my bathing suit and when 
the other fellows are not looking take it 
out, slip it into my mouth and duck under 

“What's become of Jimmy?” one of them 
will ask. 

“He went down and didn't come up 
again,” another will say. 

When I finally appear they will be 
comically puzzled to know how I stayed 
under water so long. 

It will also be fun to crawl along the 
bottom in this way and look for clams and 
things. At night it would be great to sit 
still beneath the water like that and have 
an electric flashlight or bottle of phosphor¬ 
ous with me and wateh the fishes and eels 
and other water creatures that would come 
to investigate the light. 

But of course the thing may not work. I 



In the Picture l For¬ 
got to Hold. My 



AUTO-WHEEL COASTER WAGON 
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| THE WAR MAY END THESE POSTAGE STAMPS 

_jpean War racket; Belgium, Turkey. 

I Germany, England, France, Russia, Bosnia, 
1 1 n, ’ Servia and Austria-Hungary—50— 



STAMPS FREE—"" a f ° r d £ 



STAMPS £ 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohi< 


BE PREPARED 

To classify your stamps you need a Vest 1 
Pocket Watermark Detector. 


FREE T . i'.-''.’ 


m STAMPS. 105, Chin aAc..^ stamp dictionary and llsi 


Open Your Stamp Game 

Let Other Boys In On It, and Especially the "Shut-ins” 
By FRANK L. COES 


L AST month we talked about “stamp 
menageries"—and lots of other 
things. A Scout living in my town 
came to my house soon after he received 
his Boys' Life, and showed me what he 
ealied “the smallest zoo on earth." For a 
zoo it r cas small—but for a stain]) collection 
it was big enough to make my eyes bulge 
out. This Scout had in it stamps hearing 
not only the pictures of animals, but of 
birds and reptiles, too—and he had them 
mounted by continents and all carefully 
lettered. 

here are any number of groupings you 
make with your stamps. Besides ani¬ 
mals and birds and reptiles, yon have—or 
can get—men and women of note, presi¬ 
dents, heroes, ships, trains and other means 
f transportation, and historical scenes. 

But whatever odd line comes to mind, 
r is started—let me plead for complete- 
ess. Try to make it not only a finished 
hole, but each part finished to the limit of 
obtainable knowledge. It will take some 
thorough scouting to do this—but that's 
ibout the best fun in “stamping.” There 
ire the libraries, the encyclopedias, the dic- 
:ionaries, the stain]) catalogs—a veritable 
forest of facts in which you can either get 
lost like a Tenderfoot or pick up trails and 
follow them like an Eagle. Whatever you 
find, don't rest until you have put it into 
condensed good English. 

Let Other Boys rtf Your “Game.” 
You will find that your fun with your 
stamps will be greater if you take other 
hoys into your confidence. Show them your 
collection, explain it to them, tell them the 
interesting stories hack of certain ones, re¬ 
count your buying and trading experiences, 
let them know which stamps you especially 
and tell, them why you want them. 
The boys you know may not be interested 
stamps now, but it is safe to guess that 
le out of ten of them will lie if you let 
nil in on your “game." And the more fel- 
vs playing that game, the easier and 
pleasanter game i.t is. 


Red 


“Shot 


a chance for you to do something 
pretty fint—something'you will enjoy very 
much—if you don't forget the “shut-ins.’’ 
They are the youngsters, either boys or 
girls, who are sick or crippled and can't 
n around like other folks. I expect you 
n find a boy of scout age right in your 
n neighborhood who is sick and hasn't 
been on a hike for a coon's age. You can’t 
cine how happy that boy would be if 
would take your stamps or a collection 
of duplicates over to his home for him to 
' udy. Help him get “into" tin in—explain 
eir arrangement in the album, what they 
ean, where they came from, and such 
ings. Suggest that he pick out the birds 
id animals, the famous men and women, 
groups, and then study their 


Franklin has varied shades, and an extra 
color has appeared. Probably the greatest 
eye trainer is this shade hunt. The parcel 
post stamps were much shaded, the 3 cent 
and the •‘?1.00 being more off shade in some 
sections than in others, due probably to 
shipments of a color going to offices in rota¬ 
tion as they were ordered. The current 3 
cent is found in three shades, as is the 8 

Now, the catalog will not agree in the 
names for these colors. It will be your 
task to grade, arrange and finally name 
them for yourself. Keeping in mind the 
fact that all colors come from a few 
primary ones, it becomes easy to call a 
green, yellow-green or blue-green. Carry¬ 
ing the colors in mind is more difficult, blit 
it is wortli learning. How many of you can 
look at mother's dress in the making and 
go to the store and come back with a spool 
of silk to match? How many of you can 
see a gentian spray out of reach across 
the brook and tell from coior and shape if 
it is “blind" or the true bud? The color 
feature of your collection will teach you 
many other things. And your sick friend 
will "find that the study of stamps is much 
easier for the eye than steady reading. 

About Pre-Cain-celled Stamps 

I have a letter from a Scout asking about 
pre-caneelled stamps. These are stamps 
which are cancelled in the sheet and used 
at the parcel post windows or sold in 
sheets so that time will be saved in 
handling the mail. They are used by most 
all of the big firms that do a heavy mail 
order business. Most of the cancellations 
consist of city and state in two lines of 
bold-faced type with a single or double 
line above or below. Contrary to Uncle 
Sam’s usual custom, many of these pre¬ 
cancelled stamps are coming with the can¬ 
cellation bottom side up. Boston, Chicago, 
and New York inverted cancellations seem 
to be most common. Parcel post stamps 
also bear the pre-cancel mark. 

Some are getting very scarce, especially 
the ones from the small cities in the Mid¬ 
dle West. Some that were stamped by 
hand are also scarce. No one can tell 
their value now, but it may be that the 
inverts and the ones from the cities and 
towns where only a few were used will lie 
rare enough to be ■ valuable. Yon can't 
lose if you save all you see. They have the 
further advantage of being cleaner than 
ordinary postally used specimens. 




i 10” 




Wa 


i Yot 


Coloi 


The subject of color collections you (as 
well as your siek friend) will find of very 
. interest—and full of surprises. The 
ps of the United States have many 
shades. For instance, the 2 eent of the last 
three issues runs from a lake to a most un¬ 
certain yellow-red. The current 10 cent 


for 

mors concerning these, but I think you 
will do well to save for your collection 
at least one specimen of every value. It 
may he that there will lie no return to 
“perforated 12" or the P. O. D. may wake 
up and use “11," which would lie half 
way between and ought to lie right if “10’’ 
and “12" are both wrong. Anyhow you 
can’t go wrong by saving a used copy. 

I have a set of the new Togo over¬ 
printed “Occupation Franco - Anglaise," 
and a few changed values. Maybe these 
will turn out to lie as cheap as the German 
stamps overprinted “Beige” are, but it 
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MEXICO s 

Revolutionist ^ 

COIN H 


This is likely to be the 
issue to a sin,ill colony, 1; 
ers in the colony are few 
the population, and the 
cither sold to orders sent 
or at the home postoffice, 
postally used copies, espec 


Beech-Nut 

Peanut-Bitter 


10ci 


With the Aid of the 
Woodpile 


it ASK!- so to school r 

varieties unused stamps. Jiih r (Jltl J Oe 

n Bldg., San Diego, Cal. ;j. ( li SCO ncerted I 


“Eh?” Old Joe seemed so startled t 
it disconcerted Boh, who stopped v\ 
open mouth. Old Joe rose, turned on 
heel and in a moment the cabin door 1 
banged behind him. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Caaajoharie, N. Y. 


I ^ I 4 different New Zealand. 4 different! 

I®* New South Wales and Queensland. 

FOYE STAMP COMPANY 109S Lafayette Blvd'W. 


“Nothing,” muttered Boh, bitterly dis¬ 
appointed. He seized the ax, and for the 
next five minutes he made even better 
time than he had when he knew Old Joe’s 
eyes were upon him. They were upon 
him now—how long, he did not know— 
hut suddenly, from the hank above them 


The Oologist 


BIRDS—NESTS— EGGS—TAXIDERMY 

T HE OOLOGIST is the only magazine 
published in America devoted to these. 
It is indispensable to those making 


1,000 MIXED FOREIGN 


Address SIMON HAAS, 115 Prim 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR’S 

The Lucky Seventh 


“Yon," said Old Joe, grimly. 

Boh went up the steps. 

1 Old Joe laid his two hands heavily on 
Bob’s shoulders, and they gripped till 
they hurt. But Boh didn't think of that. 
He only felt that there was coming an-j 
other chance to do what he had promised 


—oughtn't he? Don’ 
?” Again Bob had 
s doing this imports 



I m boy 

SCOUT ; 


BOYS, 


_ to Old Joe’s. 

___ . .... _ “Nobody’s henderi 

YOU CAN MAKE shortly. 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, Depl. A-62, Smelhporl, Pa. | 


Yon see—Rockville has a lot of sell 
is — free tuition, and expenses, 

; but there are others. My—my 
te—I—1 hope you won’t mind, 


PLAYSi 
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MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 




Tf you have a wire¬ 
less receiving set, you 
should have a pair of 
B R A N D E S RE¬ 
CEIVERS for best re¬ 
sults. Prices. $1.65 each 
up to $13.00 per pair. If 
_ 'you wish to build your 

Book “A Wireless Receiving Set for Time 
Signals.’’ Sent Postpaid for 25 cents. 

For catalogue send stamp to 

C. BRANDES, Inc. 

9A LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 


and—and there's one for Dan, if—if you'd 
let him go.” 

Now Boh was aware of Dan, with ax 
still, listening eagerly. 

“It’s a fine school,” urged Bob. “Dan 
would like to go—wouldn't you, Dan?” 

Dan flushed red. 

“Ey?” questioned Old Joe, turning sud- 

Dan’s fingers fumbled with the ax 

“Ye-es, pa]),—think I might," he mut¬ 
tered, unwillingly. “ Dan and I d have 
bully times together, just as we do now. 
We’d room together—” 

But Old Joe interrupted. 

“How long you two been cookin’ this 
up between ye?” 

“I’ve never mentioned it to Dan,” pro¬ 
tested Bob, earnestly. “My father found 
out he could get the scholarship only 
last week. Of course I couldn't tell Dan 
till I was sure—and I didn't want to tell 
him till I was sure you'd say yes. I knew 
my father was tryin’, "but i didn’t tell 
Dan. Did I?" he demanded. 

“No; I never knew a thing about it. 
Wisht I had. I’d ’a’ worked twice as 

“So ye think ye’re sure o’ goin’! Plan- 
nin’ ’bout roomin’ with Bob. What about 
leavin’ me t’ room alone!” 

Bob broke in before Dan could say a 
word and told all about the school's new 
woodland. Then he asked the final ques¬ 
tion: “What do yon say, Mr. Bracket, 
about letting Dan go?" 

Old Joe’s gaze rested on Dan, biting 
his lips and fumbling with the ax; then 
to Bob’s eyes, pleading with him. Then 
it wandered to the distant mountains. At 
last he spoke: 

“How long will it take ye both t’ finish 
th’ wood?” 

The boys gazed blankly at eaeh other. 
This was so different from anything they 
had expected. 

"Well?" said Old Joe, impatiently. 

“Twenty minutes, maybe," haz-arded Bob, 
seeing that Dan would not speak. 

“Do it in ten, an' I’ll let Dan go.” 

“What?” exclaimed both boys. 

Old Joe planted himself on the top step. 

“I want t' see Dan hustle, once in his 
life, at the wood-pile,” he explained 
elaborately. “An' I want t' see how fast 
1/0 u can go when you really want to. 
That’s fair, ain’t it? Take it or leave it.” 

“Do you mean—that’s the only chance 
of his going?” asked Bob. 

“That’s what I mean.” 

Bob's eve measured the pile more care¬ 
fully. 

“Let’s try it, Dan," he said. 

“O’ course!” Dan gazed at him won- 
deringly, as if it had never entered his 
head not to try. 

“May we sharpen the axes first?” asked 
Boh. 

“Use ’em jest as they be. Take it or 
leave it I" repeated Old Joe. “I’ll git th’ 
watch to time ye by; Dan's watch ye 
give him Chirstmas,” he chuckled, as he 
left them. 

"I'll never want to see that wateh again 
if we lose!” muttered Dan, pushing up his 
sleeves. 



| “We're not goin’ to lose,” said Bob, 
stoutly, flinging off his coat. But he 
wished in his heart he was as sure as his 
words sounded. “Here! This isn’t un¬ 
fair.” And he slipped off his own watch, 
and stood it upright in a little hollow in 
the turf bank, where they could see it as 
they worked, but Old Joe couldn’t. “Buck 



absolute control every minute, 
because the 
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“I wish—” began Dan, uneasily. 

“What?” asked Bob. 

“Wisht pap wasn’t on the other side," 
murmured Dan. 

Old Joe soon came baek, watch in hand. 
He was smiling to himself, sueh a queer 
smile that Bob thought he would almost 
rather see him frown. You knew what 
he meant then, at any rate. 

“Ready, ey?” he asked, as he saw them 
waiting. “Ready! Go, then!” 

T)ANG, bang I Tlmmp, thump, thump! 
13 They began as if with one stroke, but 
Bob soon was going a faster stroke than 
Dan. How the chips flew, and the axes 
flashed in the air! Thud, th ml .—regular 
as the clock—as two clocks, rather. Old 
Joe was having the time of his life, ap¬ 
parently, for he roared with laughter. 

“Ha! Ha! Good boy, Dan! Didn’t 
know ye had it in yc, t’ chop so fast! 
Bob’s walkin’ all round ye as ’tis. Greased 
lightning couldn't beat him! Go it, son¬ 
ny! Wow! Go it!" 

It seemed as if they had been chopping 
for hours when Old Joe called—“One min¬ 
ute more!” With a hasty glance they 
asked themselves— could they ever make 
it? 

“Most done — don’t give up,” panted 
Bob. 

“Nope,” puffed Dan. 

What a long minute! Stiek after stick 
they snatched, chopped, and flung away— 
twice as fast as ever before—yet how that 
minute spun out. What! Only six more 
sticks left? Four? Three! One! Bob 
snatched the last one. The ground was 
cleared. 

They straightened up, stiffly, and looked 
at Old Joe. 

He considered the wateh long and care¬ 
fully; he looked at their red faees; he 
took a casual glance at the sky—perhaps 
to look for weather signs,—then he cleared 
his throat. 

“You win,” he said, carelessly, pocket¬ 
ing the watch. “Never had so much fun 
in all my life!” he chuekled, rising. 

Bob sank onto a log and wiped his face. 

“What I want to know,” he said cau¬ 
tiously, as soon as the cabin door banged. 
“See here.” He beckoned Dan to his side. 

“What?” asked Dan. 

Bob pointed to his watch. He was so 
anxious to talk that he couldn’t wait for 

“It was— five minutes past—when we 
started—and ’twas eighteen minutes past 
—when we stopped. I thought —that last 
minute—was a pretty long one!” 

A flash of joyous understanding il¬ 
lumined Dan’s face. 

“I’m glad—pap mas —on our side!” he 
whispered. “And—I’ll never hate a wood- 
pile again. Now tell me all about Rock¬ 
ville Academy and what we’ll do there.” 

Another story, by the author of this 
one, will appear in an early issue of Boys’ 
Life. It mill tell of Dan’s strange ex¬ 
periences at Rockville. 


judges Still Working 

Bov's’ Life regrets that it is impossible 
for the judges of the Daniel Boone essay 
contest to announce the names of the prize 
winners in this issue. Every essay is being 
given the most careful consideration by 
the judges in order that the decision may 
be entirely fair, and so many essays have 
been received that the judging of them is 
a long task. It is believed, however, that 
the announcement of prize winners will be 
made in the May number. 
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A Scout Trek Cart 
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(Regular Price, Postpaid, $2.00) 

A well made, substantial reliahle 
camera, made by the Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

It makes pictures 2% x 3% inches 
in size; excellent enlargements can 
be made from the negatives. Loads 
and unloads in daylight with the 
Premo Film Pack of 12 exposures. 

Automatic shutter, which works 
for both time and “snap shot” ex¬ 
posures; best grade of single achro¬ 
matic lens; two finders, one for ver¬ 
tical, the other for horizontal pic¬ 
tures. Scouts will find that it pro¬ 
duces first class results in all ordi¬ 
nary amateur photographic work, 
such as snap shots in good light, time 
exposures, home portraits, landscape 
and street photography, and the like. 

A hook of instructions is included 
with each one, and a school hoy who 
never had a camera in his hands be¬ 
fore, can make good pictures with 
the Premo Jr., Model B. 


[Moonshiners in the Jungle 


Uncle Bill thereupon dipped his pail 
into the corn-ineal “mash” and trans¬ 
ferred it to the boiler, having removed the 
spout-fitted top. When he had dumped a 
goodly number of pails of mash into the 
boiler he set the cover on again, and 
looked after the. junction of .the spout 
with the copper worm. Then he squatted 
before Bat’s now hriskly burning fire, 
and got out his Jew’s harp. “Old Dan 
Tucker” was his favorite air and he beat 
time in the air with his toe as he played. 

Bat Mason put a bottle to the end of 
the copper coil, protruding under the bar¬ 
rel and added a few huckets of fresh wa¬ 
ter to the barrel, and then took his place 
on the ground beside Uncle Bill. 

Uncle Bill kept his eyes on the still 
with its brightening flames under the 
boiler, while he picked the Jew’s harp with 
his middle finger. I noted that he didn't 
play with the same old vigor, his toe beat¬ 
ing time with a hesitating movement. He 
very soon took the Jew’s harp from his 
teeth, so that he might give vent to his 
feelings in speech. 

“They ain’t no use—I ain’t so right smart 
perked up ’bout this ’ere biz-ness as I has 


“They ain’t no use—I ain’t so right smart 
perked up ’bout this ’ere biz-ness as I has 
been,” he said. 

“You shore ain’t never got no money 
easier,” said Bat Mason. 

“Wall, I ain't ever got ary money 
a-moonshinin’ as ever done me ary good,’ 
said Uncle Bill. 

“Oh, Nick an’ hlazes! Ye’ve been get- 
tin’ too much church,” said Bat. 

“They ain't nobody ever git’s half 
enough church,” said Uncle Bill. “An’ ei 
I’d thought God-a-mighty war agin moon- 
shin’ I’d a been done with hit long ’fore 
this. But I knowed preachers is some¬ 
times mistook, an’ argues wrong; but this 
’ere preacher yesterday—I jest cain’t git 
them things he sayed out o’ my haid. An 
thet there haind" (he held up his hand 
in the menacing attitude of the preacher) 
“an’ thet there haind—an' he sayed, ‘lei 
him beware lest the mighty, re’butlve 
haind o’ righteousness come down on him 
an’ crush him!’ Them was his words.” 

“Sure,” said the ungodly Bat, “all 
preachers preach that-a-way.” 


We crawled, very carefully, back to the 
canoe, and pushed on down the creek in 
the dark. I remember the hull-like bellow¬ 
ing of an alligator came rumbling up the 
stream and ceased only when we ap¬ 
proached our place of landing. We found 
the pony trembling in fear, and a pine- 
knot torch revealed the marks of the alli¬ 
gator on the hank. 

We gave the pony the reins and he 
picked the way through the open pine 
woods, getting us home by ten. On our 
way we talked over our plans for the 
morrow. James said he wanted the whole 
of the morning to get materials for his 
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had convinced me that it should be suc¬ 
cessful if there was no hitch in matters 
as planned. There seemed to me now some 
chance that Uncle Bill might give up his 
moonshining at once, for his talk had 
shown that, influenced by the sermon, he 
had lost much of his confidence in his 
position. He was not altogether sure that 
he would not be damned in this occupation 
that he had always considered morally 
right, in spite of the law. 

“Uncle Bill may give up the moonshin¬ 
ing before we are ready,” I said to James. 

“I don't think so,” he answered. “Bat 
will talk him over.” 

I realized that probability; and, too, 
that the influence of the sermon would 
tend to wear away as time went on. It 
might have been well could Uncle Bill 
have experienced another such sermon in 
midweek. 

When we had unhitched the pony in the 
Howatt's yard, we parted with the under¬ 
standing that we were to meet after noon 
of the next day, Tuesday. 

In the morning I fished out some lum¬ 
ber and made me a box about two feet 
wide, two feet high, and two feet from 
front to back, leaving the front open, ex¬ 
cept for six inches at the bottom. By 
means of small wires running from the 
four corners and drawn taut, I suspended 
a wee metal ring at a point in the open 
side of the box, a few inches below the 
middle. Then a small gimlet-hole was 
bored through the back of the box, just 
opposite the suspended ring, and through 
the two I passed the rib of an old um¬ 
brella. Shoulders bent in the rib, both 
within and without the backboards of the 
box, kept the umbrella rib from slipping 
forward or back. 

Then I made my central works. I took 
a large piece of stout cardboard, laid my 
forearm on it, and with a pencil outlined 
the arm and hand and cut it out. To one 
side of the cardboard arm and hand I 
glued a strip of wood for strength. At a 
point, one-third of the way from the elbow 
end, I made a hole in the wood for the 
umbrella rib axis; and then, on tacks, near 
the elbow, I fastened small fish-line leads, 
in such a way as to hold the arm on its 
axis a little off the perpendicular. I cut 
some white tissue paper to fit the open 
side of the box and was ready for James's 
help. 

I made quick work of my dinner and 
went after James, who brought with him 
three of his glass bulbs of incandescent 
electric lamps and some of his silk-wound 
copper wire. 

When he saw my box his eyes opened 

“Whatever is that thing?” he said. 

But when I directed him to set the three 
lamps in a cluster about the umbrella-rib 
axis at the back he gave a knowing twist 
to his head. 

“Oh, I think I see now what it is. It's 
going to be that hand Uncle Bill talked 
about last night—'the mighty re’butive 
hand o’ righteousness.’ By whackev! 
That'll be great; he’s so superstitious, 

James had little difficulty to fasten the 
three lamps in the back of the box, using 
wire and tacks, and he ran the lamp-wire 
down through the bottom of the box and 
stapled them to a front corner. 

“I’m mighty curious to see how you’re 
going to work it,” he said. 

When we got to his home, James showed 
me some of the results of his morning's 
work. He held up an inch-long cylinder 
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f Hundreds of Scouts used “Delta” elec¬ 
tric Hand Lamps in Camp last year with 
great satisfaction. This year they are 
even better because of the high candle 
power, long distance reflector. Lamp 
stands 8 l / 2 inches high, with black enam¬ 
eled, non-tarnishing steel case. Has 
Tungsten bulb. A push of the thumb 
produces a powerful round spotlight with 
a range of several hundred feet. Uses 
any No. 6 dry battery to be purchased 
everywhere. Will average 30 to 40 hours 
continuous burning. Sold without bat¬ 
tery to prevent damage in shipment. 
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of wood, through which passed two se 
arated silk-wound, copper wires, the bar 
ends sticking out of one end of the woe 
These ends were joined by a bit of fi 
platinum wire, coiled. He explained th 
when an electric current would pa 
through this fine wire it would becor 
red hot and set fire to a combustible li 
gun-cotton. Then he showed me a sto 
tube of paper, into which the wired cyli 
der of wood fitted perfectly. 

“And now,’’ he said, “you push son 
gun-cotton into the open end against tl 
fine wire, stick it into some powder, co 
nect up the wires with an electric batte: 
—Boom!—and there you are.” 

Quarry Troop and the 
Circus 

( Cont . from Page 17) 
carrying the remains of the last roll < 

“Here we are, Bruce, ready to connei 
up, but you'd better believe building 
line at night is no easy job, by Jiminy 

“Guess it isn't," said Bruce in a bus 
nesslike tone. “Is Mr. Ford at heac 

“Yes, he’s waiting to turn on the cu: 
rent whenever he gets your signal.” 

“Great!” said Bruce. “I was a litt 
worried about that. There isn't any re; 
danger, but you might have made a groun 
or a short circuit and upset everything 
Then turning to Nipper Knapp, he shou 
ed, “How about the motor, Nipper?” 

“Set and ready for connections,” shoute 
the Scout. 

“Right-o! Then we'll have Mr. Elephar 
out of the hole in a jiffy,” shouted Bruci 
as he seized the two ends of the wires an 
began to bend them about the terminal 
of the motor. He worked with speed an 
accuracy and the little circus manage 
could not help commenting on his skill a 
an electrician. 

“Hum! I guess you lads know win 
you're doin’, all right,” he said. 

“Well, we hope our efforts are success 
ful,” said Bruce. Then he added, “It 
time you sent your trainer down there o 
the ledge to get the elephant out of th 
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O assembled around the edge of the hoi 
interrupted the little manager. 

He and Bruce both looked up involun 
tarily. Then they, too, hurst into uproari 
011s laughter at the spectacle. 

The trainer had gone down onto th 
ledge with an armful of bread loaves t 
tempt the elephant out of the water 
There he stood holding out a loaf invit 
ingly while the elephant, still half sub 
merged, held his great mouth open an< 
his trunk aloft expecting the man to tos 
the bread toward him. But this was no 
the trainer's intention. 

“Come on, Toby* come on. Yuh gotti 
come out t’ git this meal,” he called. 

The elephant moved a little closer anc 
waved his trunk aloft impatiently as ii 
beckoning the trainer to toss the loaf. 

“Oh, no, yuh don’t. Come on out, Toby 

come on- Hi! Gol ding yuh, leggo!— 

Hi! Help! Help!” 

Toby had refused to be tempted any 
longer. The waving trunk descended and 
wrapped quicklv about the trainer’s leg, 
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The Great 
Heyliger Says: 

“It’s been bully fun writing about Don.” 
Here’s His Letter to You: 

Ridgefield Park, N. J., Mar. 12, 1915. 

Say, Fellows: 

For years I have helped coach football 
and baseball teams, but lately I have 
stumbled across the greatest game of all 
— Scouting. It laughs at seasons; it’s 
bigger than seasons. It’s played all the 
year round—on the hike, at the troop 
meeting, in the hearts of clean, manly 

And so I have written the story of 
Donald Strong, and of bow he came to be 
a Boy Scout, and what it did to him. It's 
been bully fun writing about Don. He's 
had his ups and downs. At times he has 
even found it hard to live up to those 
wonderful Scout laws. But when he 
raised his right hand to his forehead in 
the Scout salute—just as you did—and 
said, “On my honor I will do my best"— 
well, when Don Strong said that, he meant it. 

1 want you to meet Don Strong in BOYS’ LIFE next month. Somehow 
I feel sure you will like him. 

(Signed) WILLIAM HEYLIGER. 

It Starts Next Month (April) 
in BOYS’ LIFE 

The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 

*This Greatest of all I It’s only one of many 

Boy Scout Serial Stories [ Fine New Features 


Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 



And Here’s a Boy’s 
Letter to Mr. Heyliger 

Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dear Mr. Heyliger: 

I enjoy your stories 
very much. I have no 
faults to find with them 
except, perhaps, that 

enough to satisfy our 
hunger for them. 

My younger brother, 
to use mil- own Words, 
says that all of your 
stories are ”just swell.” 

Respectfully yours, 
LEO THIELE. 
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Address. 
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Shelters 
Shacks and 
Shanties 



By " 

D. C. Beard 


justing of the heavy affair was no easy 
task, but the men worked with a will and 
a few moments later Bruce caught their 
signal that all was ready. 

For a moment he paused with his hand 
on the starting switch'. He was almost 
afraid to throw it into position. "Oh, if 
the boom will only hold," he whispered to 
himself, for to have his plans fail now 
would have been more than he could en¬ 
dure. 

He moved the switch. There was a 
slight arc as contact was made. Then 
slowly the motor began to turn. The boom 
stiffened and creaked ominously as the 
cable tighened. He pushed the switch 
over another notch. The big animal was 
lifted off its feet! 

"Would the boom hold? Bruce and every 
member of the troop stood tense and 
silent, as they saw the big body of the ele¬ 
phant dangling over the pit. He was 
lifted a foot, two feet, five feet! He was 
snorting and squirming in protest, and 
Bruce's heart almost stopped when he 
saw the boom give under his weight. 

"Oh, if he would only hold still!" mut¬ 
tered the boy. “He’ll smash the timber. 

The patrol leader pushed the switch 
over still another notch and the motor 
began to hum and sputter. The beast 
was raised ten feet, fifteen feet, eighteen, 
twenty. Now he was on the level with 
the top of the quarry! 

Slowly the boom began to work in, 
creaking and snapping under the strain. 
Splinters were raising here and there on 
the timber. Bruce knew it was only a 
matter of seconds now before the great 
stick would be shattered. The elephant 
was but a few feet from safety. Canvas 
men were reaching out over the quarry's 
edge to seize the side of the sling. They 
gripped it! They pulled and tugged, and 
with a prodigious squeak the boom swung 
over. Then with a crash it buckled, drop¬ 
ping the elephant on the very brink of 
the hole! 

F ortunately, the timber did not 
part entirely or someone would have 
been killed. The lacing of steel derrick 
cable field it in place, and everything was 
safe. 

It took the Scouts and the circus men a 
brief instant to realize this, and when they 
did a cheer went up that must have waked 
the villagers in Woodbridge. 

The little circus manager was delighted. 
He rushed up and grasped Bruce’s hand. 

“Fine work, young feller! Fine work, 
1 say! Now you Scouts all git home and 
tumble into bed. Sly men will clean 
things up here in fine shape. It’s half- 
past three. Sleep 'til ten o'clock and by 
that time a couple of my best vans will be 
at that Iniiidin’ yuh call headquarters 
waitin' t' take yuh t' St. Cloud. Yer goin’ 
t' be my guests at t' circus er I'll know 
the reason why." 

“Gee, that's mighty good," said Bruce, 
excitedly. “How about it, fellows? We 
don’t mind taking that sort of pay for a 

"You bet we don't," shouted the Scouts, 
enthusiastically. And a few moments later 
they fell in line and started off toward 
Woodbridge. 

AXOTIIER SCOVT STORT by Mr. Crump 
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Hello Boy Scouts! 

J UST IMAGINE a self-propelling machine much 
stronger than a pedal-driven bicycle and almost as 
easy to operate; much lighter than a motorcycle and 
without its mechanical complications; as safe to run as a 
bicycle, but without the exertion required to run either kind 
of machine—then you have a good idea of 
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B Except for high speed it can do everything that a heavy 
weight, high-powered motorcycle can do, and with much 
less expense and trouble. It will take you from four to 
twenty-five miles an hour—which is fast enough for busi¬ 
ness or pleasure with due regard for safety. 

Think of the summer days to come—those long, long vaca¬ 
tion days! On a Miami Motor Bicycle you can make the 
kp^.xv. 3 . whole out-of-doors your neighbor. Think how quickly you 

B ean get there and back with no more effort than if you were 
coasting down some breezy, sunny hillside out in the open 
country through which you will be spinning. 

You can go up hill and down dale, to and from school, and 
it costs only ten cents a hundred miles—one-tenth of a cent 
per mile—to keep it going. You have always wanted some¬ 
thing like the Miami Motor Bicycle, something that you 
_ could run with safety to yourself and peace of mind to your 

parents—something Safe, Silent, Clean. 

Tell Your Parents You Want a Miami Motor Bicycle 

e for Illustrated Free Booklet describing the Miami Motor Bicycle and showing how easy it is to take 
ire of, and how safe to run. You can buy one from your Dealer or direct from our factory. 

The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 

“America’s Greatest Cycle Makers” 


850 Mobile Ave. 


Middletown, Ohio 
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First of the Boy Scout Life Series 


Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol 

By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


The boy, poring over a baseball' score- 
book in the cool dining-room, arose from 
his chair, rebellious!}’. 

“Yes, mother?” 

“Call father to supper, please." 

“Gosh!" the hoy said to himself. “A fel¬ 
low can't sit down a minute." 

In the carpenter shop in the basement of 
the house his father was working at a 

“Supper is ready, dad,” said Donald. 

Mr. Strong sighed and straightened his 
back. The August day had been hot and 
he was tired. He looked about the shop in 
a discouraged sort of way. 

“This floor ought to he swept,” he said. 

Donald nodded his head as though he 
agreed. The floor was thick with wood- 
shavings. A broom stood in one corner. 
But Donald, after kicking one foot back 
and forth through the shavings, turned his 
back and went upstairs. 


“Hurry, Donald !” said his mother. “You 
just have time enough to wash." 

"Always making a fellow do something," 
Donald grumbled. He was the last of the 
family to come to the table. 

“Late again, Don," said his sister 
Barbara. 

“You forgot to comb your hair, Don,” 
smiled his sister Beth. 

Donald scowled. His sisters, he thought, 
were always picking at him. He took lit¬ 
tle part in the talk that ran around the 
supper table. Barbara had spent the af¬ 
ternoon mending, and Beth had brought a 
slight addition to the family treasury In- 
waiting on customers at the village bakery. 

“Where were you all afternoon, Don?" 
his father asked. 

“Oh, around," Donald answered vaguely. 


Donald bristled. “What do n>H want 
me to do, sew buttonholes?" 

“No," said Barbara; “but you might help 
fa-” 

“Barbara!” cried Mrs. Strong. 
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by the roadside. The other pulley was 
fastened to the back cud of the automobile 
truck, which was still on the sloping floor 
of the bridge. 

When this was completed the single 
strand of rope on which they were to haul 
was passed back across the stream and at¬ 
tached to the rear axle of “old Nanc.” 

Then came the test of the boys' engineer¬ 
ing skill. At the request of Bruce the 
scouts all seized the rope to assist “old 
Nanc" in hauling the big machine back¬ 
ward up the grade. Bud, the official driver 
of the troop's automobile, climbed to his 
place and everything was ready. 

“Now, all together! PULL!” shouted 
Bruce, and at the command every scout 
arched his shoulders and hauled his hard¬ 
est, while old Nanc's engine began to 
cough and grumble furiously. 

The tackle grew taut. The pulleys 
squeaked and groaned and the bridge tim¬ 
bers protested in like manner as the big 
truck-began to move. Up it crawled, inch 
by inch. Now the hood was out of water! 
A moment later the rear wheels were on to 
the road! Slowly but surely it was lifted 
out of the brook until, finally, with a 
mighty tug, the lads backed it clear off the 
bridge and safely on to the highway. 

“Fine!” shouted the chauf¬ 
feur. “I knew you scouts 
were the bully boys. But, say, 
fellows, how’s the machine go¬ 
ing to get across the stream? 

We are bound for Wood- 
bridge, you know, and we're 
on the wrong side of the 
busted bridge now.” 

“Oh, maybe we can work 
that out some way,” said 
Bruce. “I guess we'll try to 
make a pair of shears out of 
a couple of fence rails, then 
hitch the block and tackle to 
the bridge floor and hoist it 
back to its proper level again. 

The rest of the fellows will 
get all of the discarded rail¬ 
road ties they can find along 
the tracks over yonder and 
build a square crib under the 
bridge. They can lay the ties 
on top of each other in log 
cabin fashion and 1 guess that 
will hold up the bridge under 
your machine. It will make 
the crossing safe until the 
town authorities can put new 
bridge timber in place, too.” 

“Sounds mighty sensible,” 
said the chauffeur. “Will it 
take long?” 

“1 don't think so. It's only 
half past ten now. Here 
comes the ten thirty Montreal 
Special,” said Bruce, as the 
Canadian flyer shot around a 
bend in the railroad tracks, 
her whistle screaming her ap¬ 
proach to the Woodbridge 
station. 

“Come on, then, let's get 
busy right away. Perhaps we 
can have the machine into 
Woodbridge by noon,” said 
the chauffeur. Then, to his assistants, he 
called. “Hi, you fellows, git over there 
to the railroad tracks and pick up some o' 
those old ties. Go along with the scouts. 
They know old ones from new ones.” 

All the lads, except two or three of the 
older boys, waded the brook and started 
out after crib building material. The 
others remained to help Bruce rig up the 


shears and put the block and tackle into 
place. 

Fortunately section gangs had been 
working on the railroad recently putting 
in new ties, and there were any number 
of discarded timbers along the embank¬ 
ment. These the lads appropriated, for 
they knew that the railroad men no longer 
wanted them and that sooner or later a 
bonfire would be made of them. The 
heavy timbers were piled up on the bank 
of the brook as fast as the scouts could 
find them, and by the time Bruce and his 
helpers had hitched the block and tackle 
to the sagging bridge the crib builders 
were ready to begin work. 

Raising the bridge floor was accom¬ 
plished quickly, for the wooden structure 
was nowhere near as heavy as the auto 
truck. Indeed, “old Nanc" managed to 
haul it up all alone. This accomplished, 
the scouts waded into the water again, 
and, working in pairs, carried the railroad 
ties to a point just under the broken 
structure. The first two ties were put up 
and down stream and weighted with stones 
to keep them from floating away. Two 
more were then placed across the stream 
on top of the first set, exactly like logs in 
a cabin. Then, like bees, the boys traveled 


ringing cheer, for their efforts had been 
successful. 

And, as if in answer to the cheer, the 
loud honking of a motor horn was heard 
and a big red motor car containing one 
man and the driver came tearing down the 

“Gee, here comes our manager, Mr. 
Dickie!” exclaimed the chauffeur when he 
saw the machine. 

M R. DICKLE proved to be a very 
businesslike and hustling individual. 
He bounded from the car before it stopped, 
demanding at the same time to know all 
the particulars of what had happened. It 
seems that he had seen the stalled motor 
truck from the window of the ten thirty 
train and had hired the first automobile 
he could find at the Woodbridge station 
and rushed to the scene of trouble. 

Briefly Bruce and the chauffeur told him 
all that had happened and all that had 
been done. 

“Rebuilt the bridge, eh? Looks as if it 
would hold a steam engine now. That's 
bully,” exclaimed Mr. Dickie. “Now, if you 
fellows can tell me of a building equipped 
with electricity that 1 can rent for a studio 
for a couple of days, you will have done 
me another great favor. We 
are going to make some his¬ 
torical films of Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain Boys. 
Say, by the way, you fellows 
look intelligent. How would 
you like to be my supes? I’ll 
pay you fifty cents a day. 
How about it?” 

“What’s a supe?” asked 
Bruce and Bud together. 

“Why, a supernumerary. I 
want a number of people to 
take part in the production, 
as Green Mountain Boys or 
British soldiers or the mob, 
or roles like that, where good 
actors are not needed. 1 have a big 
battle scene as a climax. I'll need 
you in that surely." 

“In the movies, eh? Whoope-e-e-e! 
Fine!’’ exclaimed several, and the 
manager knew immediately that he 
would not have to look further for 
additional members for his cast. 

“And, say, about a studio; perhaps 
you could use the meeting room on 
the top floor of our headquarters 
building. We have all the electricity 
you want, only there isn't much day¬ 
light for taking pictures. There are 

only three windows, and-” 

“Tut, tut, never mind the daylight. 
We don't need it in modern photog¬ 
raphy. We’ll go up and look at the 
place,” said the manager. Then to the 
chauffeur he shouted: “Here, Jim, 
fasten a rope to the truck and I'll 
have this machine of mine tow you up 
to the scouts’ headquarters.” 


1 Mystery of 


710R the next few days the troop’s 
_ headquarters on Otter Hill was 
the strangest place imaginable. Pass¬ 
ers by were surprised to find groups 
of real Indians in war paint, Colonial 
back and forth to the bank, carrying the soldiers, British troopers _ and Green 
heavy ties, until finally the crib was con- Mountain Boys in buckskin garments 
structed snugly under the bridge flooring walking up and down in front of the 
with two heavy cross timbers resting safely building or sitting in the sun waiting 
on top. for their turn to “go on” in the studio 

When the tackle was finally removed room upstairs. These were the regu- 
and the bridge platform settled into place lar actors of the Historical Motion 
and gave every indication of being safely Picture Company, who had come to 
propped up by the crib, the scouts gave a Woodbridge by train to take part m 
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t was a decided pleasure to be allowed ] 
o circulate among such famous people. ■ 
ithan Allen was a big, broad-shouldered 
ictor whose name was known from coast . 
o coast. So was the individual who took 
he part of Captain Rember Baker, Cap- 
ain Warner and Captain Warrington. 
\nne Story was a girl whose face the ' 
toys had seen on a dozen different bill¬ 
iards, and there were any number of 
ither well-known individuals in the troupe. 
Vnd there were real live Indians, too, who < 
ifforded the boys no end of interest. Al- 
ogethcr, the advent of the motion picture 
■ompanv was a liberal education for the 

But for knowledge of the technical na- 
aire, which the boys liked best, the interior 
>f headquarters presented a world of op¬ 
portunity. When the company's electri¬ 
cians and stage carpenters had finished 
will their work in the big meeting room 
Bruce and his chums scarcely recognized 
t as the same place. Two banks of a 
lozen electric lights as big as street arc 
amps, and just as powerful, had been 
itrung across the ceiling. These, by means 
pf reflectors, were made to flood the far 
;nd of the room, “the stage,” with a steady 
,vhite light. 

Behind the light was the camera man, 
grinding away steadily, taking sixteen pic- 
;ures a second, while before the light were 
:he actors playing their parts, now in a 
log cabin, now in a Colonial mansion and 
igain in a courtroom at Albany, according 
:o the way the scene shifters arranged the 
portable canvas scenery. 

Between the camera man and the actors, 
:o the left of the stage, sat Mr. Dickie in 
nis shirt sleeves, clutching a bundle of 
manuscript in one hand and a megaphone 
in the other. Through this effective mouth¬ 
piece he directed each of the actors. The 
members of the cast did their work en¬ 
tirely in pantomime, except when Mr. 
Dickie bawled a few lines at them, which 
they repeated so that the camera could 
register the action of their lips. 

It was all so perfectly wonderful to the 
=oouts that they stood for hours watching 
the making of the film; that is, they stood 
still and watched while the actors and 
photographers were at work, but the mo¬ 
ment business was suspended, while scenes 
were changed, they began to ask questions 
of every one in sight. 

They learned that the big lights were a 
new type of tungsten lamp filled with ni¬ 
trogen gas which made them burn three 
times as bright as other lamps. They dis¬ 
covered that the original photographs were 
only three-quarters of an inch long and 
they were m&gnified from thirty to fifty 
thousand times when they were projected 
on to a movie screen bv the machine in the 
theatre. They found out also that raw 
film cost four cents a foot, that “movie” 
actors were paid as high as $20,000 a 
year, that there were nearly four hundred 
American firms making movies, that most 
of the films of the world were made in 
this country, that American “movies” were 
being shown in China, Australia, India and 
all sorts of far-off corners of the world 
and that in one American city alone the 
“movie” theatres took in more than $10,- 
000 a day in admission fees. 

All this and a ureat deal more did the 


questioned was Mr. Dickie. In fact, every 
time the manager finished directing a 
scene, Bruce and several other scouts 
pounced upon him and began plying him 
with questions concerning the film indus¬ 
try, all of which he answered in great 
detail, for he appreciated the fact that 
they were boys who wanted to learn and 
understand. 

It was during one of these periods of 
catechising that he finally explained the big 
film he was making at the time. 

“This photoplay,” he said, “is to be a 
feature production; five reels of 1,000 feet 
each. I'm going to give all the details of 
the troubles Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys had with the authorities of 
New York State over the New Hampshire 
Grants. Of course, you boys know the 
story. It’s history.” 

“You bet we do,” said Bruce; “find a 
Vermont boy who -hasn’t read about the 
Green Mountain Boys.” 

“’Well, I’m glad you are so well informed. 
It will help a little when you take your 
parts tomorrow afternoon. I’ve finished 
the studio work on the film now, and all 
that remains are some exteriors in the 
vicinity of Lake Dngmoor. The film will 
wind up with a big battle between Allen 
and his Green Mountain Boys against the 
Sheriff of Albany, assisted by some Indians 
and Red Coats. 

“I want you fellows to be the original 
Green Mountain Scouts. Your buckskins 
are all downstairs in the trunks. They 
came by express this morning. I’ll expect 
you all to report here tomorrow at two 
thirty. Get into the duds and come up to 
the lake. You'll find us all ready for you 
up there with an automobile full of flint¬ 
lock rifles and things. The stage will all 
be set for the big battle around the mouth 
of the real Ethan Allen cave. How does 


that suit you?" It was a thrilling idea. 

“How does it suit? Gee, whizz; were 
there ever fellows as lucky as we are? Just 
think of being in a real movie film; I tell 

“Jiminy crickets, we’ll have the time of 
our life,'Mr. Dickie. Why, we'll do it for 
nothing, just for the fun of the thing,” ex¬ 
claimed Gordon generously. 

“Oh, no, you won't; you'll get fifty cents 
each, and, besides, I'm paying you ten dol¬ 
lars a day for the use of this building 
Forty dollars is due you so far. That 
should help the troop's treasury a little. 

“You bet it will," said Bruce. “Only we 
don't like-” 

“Tut, tut; that'll do. I owe you money 
and I’m going to pay it. If you don't take 
it I'll mail it to your Assistant Scout mas¬ 
ter, Mr. Ford. I met him yesterday,” saic 
Mr. Dickie. Then, to the actors, he called 
“Next scene, gentlemen! Ring the bell 
Benny!" And Bruce and the scouts real 
ized that it was time for them to leave. 


1 nessed the strangest scene in its his 
tory. It was that of a score of Greei 
Mountain Scouts, in buckskins and cooi 
caps, traveling up the dusty road towar< 
Lake Dugmoor. Some were astride moto 
cycles, a half-dozen were crowded into “oh 
Nanc” and the rest were walking. 


was up a very steep gra 
and the boys could see 
the bend in the road do 
and Indians waiting for 
the lads on the motor i 
speed and took the g: 


le from the wate 
as they roundel 
ens of Red Coat 
them. Bruce am 
ycles put on big] 



The Man in the Box 


By M. ELWELL 


T HE little station on the edge of the ly hours ahead, unrelieved by human con 
wood had never seemed more lonely panionship, except when a train came an 
to young Jack Thornton, station mas- went, 
ter, freight agent and telegraph operator. Although it seemed quite out of th 
than when he entered it at the end of a world, the station was really an importer 
certain dreary day in late November. one and several trains stopped there be 
Outside, all was dark with the heavy tween 6 in the evening and 6 in the morr 
darkness that belongs to a cloudy night ing. Not that there were many passer 
in the country. The only sound to break gers either going or coming at those hour; 
the silence was the moaning of the wind but there was often considerable freigl 
through the trees. Within, the room was to be handled because of certain construi 
brightly lighted, but had the hare, ugly tion work in the near neighborhood, 
furnishincs usually found in a small coun- Tonight only two pieces of freight wei 










How to Make a Trek Cart 


By ALFRED H. LOEB 
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a small wrench being needed for assem¬ 
bling and taking it apart—the ease with 
which it. may be carried, the simplicity nf 
construction, and its durability. Tt will 
safely hear GOO pounds. If bolts with 
‘butterfly nuts" are used throughout, no 
tools are required. 

You can see by the photographs the 
many uses our scouts make nf their cart. 
If you will follow these specifications care¬ 
fully, you will be surprised to find how 
easy it is to make a trek cart, and after 
rou have used it a few times, and hn«> 
found out how much work it saves you 
will wonder why you didn’t build a trek 
cart long ago. 

Police To Honor Scout Badge 

Director Hubbard of the Department of 
Public Safety, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has is¬ 
sued an order to the Pittsburgh police, re¬ 
quiring them to recognize the badges of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

This order resulted from a complaint 
that a patrolman had interfered with 
Scout Harry Stein when he was adminis¬ 
tering first aid to a little girl, who had 
rushed from her home with her clothing 
in flames. 


Assist Humane Society 


ety—will report any in¬ 
ner proper authorities 
teach owners of dumb 


Scouts Work In State Capitol 


Conduct Sanitary Survey 










The Moonshiners in the Jungle 

By WALTEK WALDEN 

Illustrated, by Norman P. Rockwell 



BOW THE STORY BEGAN.—Though Uncle Billy had always been friends with Nat, 
who relates the story, his manner changed completely after the boy helped the government 
officials capture some smugglers. The old man was too simple to conceal his hostility towards 
the law, and Nat noticed that he had also formed a. strange intimacy with one "Bat" Mason, 
a yood-for-nothing fellow, new to the town. One day Nat followed the two, when they drove 
to a lonely swamp, with a carefully covered load. He learned that “moonshining"—the illegal 
making af liquor—was going on. 

The minister promised Nat that he would try to influence the men, and Nat also wrote 
to Joseph DeLony, liis revenue officer friend. Meantime, the boy has become intimate with 
James Howatt, a neighbor boy of a mechanical tura of mind, and has told him the story. The 
two boys follow the moonshiners' trail, overhear an argument between them and finally dis¬ 
cover the hidden "still," Bat comes muxpectedly, but they hide and when he falls into a 
drunken sleep, they find a letter which incriminates him with some even more serious escapades. 

The minister's sermon stirs Uncle Billy, but Bat induces him to make "just one more 
latch" of moonshine. Meantime, Nat receives word from Joseph DeLony, asking especially 
about Uncle Billy's confederate. Nat forwards a picture and a copy of the letter. Then 
the two boys secretly visit the. still in the jungle, cut the underbrush to make a safe hiding 


I T was near two o'clock when we set 
off to the southeast in the wagon. 
We had with us coils of insulated 
copper wire—and blankets, for we planned 
to camp on Prairie Creek that night, as 
well as those to follow. 

When the pony had been made com¬ 
fortable at the end of his tethering rope, 
we got the canoe out of its hiding-place 
and voyaged up to the wee branch and 
the beginning of our little secret path in 
through the thicket. Pressing into the 
grotto, we measured off a sufficient length 
of copper wire to reach from the still to 
our nest, and this portion we coiled and 
tied to a stem for future use. Then, 
working very slowly along the edge of the 
thicket, we uncoiled and laid the main 
portion of our wire, following down the 
moonshiners' entry-road, till we came to a 
very large, moss-hung live-oak on the 
left. 

This oak, I told James, T had selected 
for mir headquarters, from which we 
should operate our electrical apparatus. 

“We’ve got to make a nest up there 
among the limbs and run our wires up 
there,’’ 1 said. 

“Let's climb up and find the place,” 
said he. 

His eyes and his manner told me that 
he was all in the spirit of the thing. 

When I had climbed to a point twenty 
feet from the ground, I stopped. 

“Here’s the place,” T said. 

1 threw one leg over a large horizontal 
branch and pointed up the lane to an¬ 
other large oak that sent branches out 
over the inner end of the roadway. 


“I’m going to use that oak tree for my 
apparatus." 1 told James, who stood on 
a limif just below me. 

“Oh, 1 see now what you're up to," he 
said. “That'll he scrumptious! Leave it 
to me; I'll fix it so it will work like a 
charm." 

The Spanish moss hung all around us. 
We seized on some of it and disposed it 
so as to screen our nest from any who 
should pass along the lane below. 

We descended to the ground, and James 
got out his staples and hammer and pro¬ 
ceeded, with my help, to tack two pairs 
of strands of wire to the trunk of the 
oak up to our nest. Then we measured 
off enough to reach from one oak to the 
other and hack, which was coiled and hid 
near the foot of our tree. 

Though the sun was still near an hour 
above the horizon, we struck off work— 
we had done all we had come prepared to 
do that day—and crawled aboard the 
canoe well satisfied with our progress. 
We found the pony shaking his head for 
his oats; and we were soon seated under 
the palms discussing onr work, over the 
evening meal. We had three days re¬ 
maining in which to get ready for the final 
“toueh-off”; and this we contemplated in 
some elation. It was to he a grand play! 
In imagination—T could see Uncle Bill’s 
chin whiskers bristling forward in dumb 
bewilderment. I even forgot the purpose 
of it all in anticipation of the fun of the 

“Do you think you can make the light 
strong?” I asked James. 

“Oh, yes, I know I can,” he answered. 
“I’ll take along two cells for it—they’ll 
make a good light.” 

The sun had gone down when.wc started 
back toward the still. We crawled again 
into our place of hiding, and waited. 

The screen-covered still showed only as 
a black mass in the rapidly increasing 
murk of the grotto, when something—not 
the wagon—came out of the moonshin¬ 
ers’ lane and moved toward the still. It 
might have been a hear for all that we 
could see. But wc heard Bat Mason’s 
low-grumbling voice, as he puttered 

12 


among the barrels holding the corn mash. 

He was alone. We waited, expecting 
tn see another form come into the place. 
But Uncle Bill didn't appear; and it 
was not many minutes till Bat Mason 
moved back into the lane. 

“Uncle Bill is gathering wood, I guess,” 
said James. But I had another idea that 
amounted to a fear. But we waited to 
see if the two would come in together 
and get at their moonshining. We waited 

“Uncle Bill has quit,” I whispered. I 
confess I felt disappointed at the time, 
though I should have been happy; for it 
was for just such a result that I had 
started to work. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said James. 
But he expressed a wish rather than a 

“Well, they’re not coming,” I said. “We 
might as well go.” 

So we crawled back to the canoe, both 
quiet with disappointment. We got back 
to our camp and crawled into our blank¬ 
ets. We said very little, both depressed 
in the thought that our plans seemed cut 
in the bud. 

We were astir hefore daybreak, and 
set off in the canoe in the vain hope 
that the moonshiners had, anyway, got 
back to their work. But we found things 
as they were, and no sign of any fire under 
the boiler. 

We broke camp and started for home. 
I should have been glad, and felt guilty 
to think I was not. 

“I’m going up town and see if I can 
find nut what’s going on,” I said, as the 
wagon bumped over the palmetto roots. 

“I’ll go with you if I can,” said James. 
“I think they’ll go down tonight,” he 
added; but there was no conviction in his 

We stopped at James’ home long enough 
to unhitch the pony and bolster ourselves 
with a breakfast on Mrs. Howatt’s bis¬ 
cuits and syrup; then trudged on toward 

Wc were moving along the Widow Simp¬ 
son’s fence; I was saying: “If they should 
go down, they won't start before four 
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From Dan Beard's Duffel Bag 

Studying the Habits of Flying Squirrels, Bald Eagles, Falcons and Other Wild 
Creatures in New York City. 

By DANIEL. CARTER BEARD 


w; 


>" m 

the 


woods 1i 
may still !m<l the cn- 
wins of the cecropin 
moth on the branches 
of the maple tree's— 
bulging, brown sleep 


bag; 


the 


moth is Uept alt v 
hr,with a waterproof 
tenting on the outside. 

hanging from the ends;, 
of twigs and branches 
of the acanthus tree 
the pendant cocoons 
of th.* ai’.anthus mil¬ 
ler. The nickname for 
this fellow is cynthia; 
some people call it the 
cynthia moth. 

’ These a r e exceed- ‘— 

inglv interesting. The 
baby motif Jjk a very 

beautiful caterpillar—neat and deSfjP^and 
not only that but smells sweet. AVh u 
this caterpillar feels something inside moy- 
ing, which means that it is changing its 
form under its slstii, it gets busy. It takes 
a leaf and binds it by" a silken ribbon 
wrapped around the stem of the leaf, then 
around the twig and then makes its co¬ 
coon inside the leaf and him!* the leaf 
firmly to the cocoon. Uv this method the 
leaf is so fastened to the twig that the 
severe storms of the winter cannot lnTSfti 
it loose. 

You can take these cocoons home with 
you, and io a few days Or weeks you will 
have your room full of butterflies that will 
measure anywhere from four to six inches 
across the wings. 

The eeeropia moth is a native of Ameri¬ 
ca, lint the ailanthus moth is a Chink. He 
was imported from China, but, like all the 
oilier immigrants, he has made himself at 
home here. The hairy woodpecker, how- 
"')ir* to that this moth doesn’t get 
too numerous, for the woodpecker eats 
holes in his cocoons and sucks the juice out 
of him so that he can never hatch. 

Flyixg Squirrel Eats Staxoixg ox His 
HeaJJv 

The other night I came home late—it 
must have been after 12 o'clock: It was 
raining hard, and 1 and the gentleman 
who was with me stopp'd in front of my 
house and stood under the umbrella to 
finish our jtjjs^iission. 

While we were there I noticed a pair of 
little bright eyes peeping around tile trunk 
of the oak tree. Then down came a little 
squirrel, and I remarked: 

“Why, there is a flying squirrel.” The 
gentleman said, "How do yon know?” 

“Because the flying squirrel is not as 
large as tile gray squirrel, is it?" 

“No, il is not." And I further re¬ 
marked: “Did Mill evef 1 see a gray sipiir- 
rel out this time of the night? The gray' 
squirrel is not a noctafil^I animal. Now, 



■Watch this fellow." 

The squirrel eaiue 
down and got an 
acorn and begun to 
eat it. But he did 
not sit with his head 
ii]i the trunk, hut sat 
with his tail up the 
trunk and his head 
turned d o w n and 
then raised himself 
on his haunches and 
ate the acorn. That 
is so that at the first 
warning of danger 
he can sail off into 
space. I stood there 
for about half an 
hour, a n <1 ill that 
t i m e that squirrel 
ate about twenty 
acWiiS, Slti always 
in tile same position, 

tile books have i 
seen the thing squirrel pictured eating his 
food in that pose. These are facts which 
I want you sepjfi to notice—these arc 
things to test your observation. 

Why Gray 


Going down Amity Street last night in 
Flushing, a dark object slid across the sky 
up against a maple shade tree, i called 
Jlrs. Beard's attention to it and asked her 
if she saw that bird. She said she saw no 
bird, lnit a piece of paper or something 
flew down there. When we reached the 
tree there was a mamma screech owl sit¬ 
ting just outside a knot hole. 

I then understood why both the gray 
squirrel and the starlings had been making 
such a fuss about that knot hole for a week. 
Every time they peeked into it they said 
which could not he printed if ti 


luted—they i 


i) angry. They scolded 


and used violent language at the something 
hidden in the knot hole. 

Whin you know that screech owls will 
catch squirrels and feed upon them, you 
can understand why the squirrel scolded, 
and why the starlings scolded because, 
while the screech owl does not make a 
habit of preying upon birds, it will not 
object to feathered game if it is handy. 

So when the screech owl builds its nest 
in tile knot hole that has been frequented 
by starlings and squirrels, you must expect 
that they will enter a protest. 

Wilu Life ix a Big City 

But the interesting thing about this, 
hoys, is the fact that these gray squirrels 
and screech owls are all of them inhabi¬ 
tants of the city of New York, the biggest 
city in the United States. I have seen in 
this ylty a hull) eagle perched upon a flag¬ 
pole over a Broadway hotel; I have seen 
a great Virginia horned owl at the top of 
if liank on the corner of Dey and Broad¬ 
way; 1 have seen a lilaek-erested night 
heron sitting in a pool of water on a tin 


roof on the corner of Sixteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, with one leg up, watching 
for frogs. Night hawks lay their eggs and 
rear their young on the gravel roofs in 
New York City. The other day I saw a 
falcon dive down among the pigeons io 
front of the National Scout Headquarters, 
lint he did not capture one. He is in the 
habit of visiting New York City and car¬ 
rying pigeons to his home in the rocks over 
in Jersey. 

What Cax You See? 

If a poor, disconsolate scout who is com¬ 
pelled to stay in the big city all. winter can 
find so many wild animals, you hoys who 
have a chance of getting into the country 
ought at least to discover deer and buffalo 
and black heron in llie pasture lots. Keep 
your eyes open and see what you can see. 

To Award Forestry Badges 

U. S. Forester Coert Dubois has de¬ 
cided to present badges to the Boy Scouts 
of this section who qualify next summer 
as National Forest Aids. To become 
eligible to receive a badge, the Scout is 
required to spend at least len days in a 
National Forest performing useful service 
during the fire season under the direc¬ 
tion of Federal forest officers. At the 
end of this period he has to pass an ex¬ 
amination in elementary forestry. 

The first Scout to receive the badge 
was a Jlill Valley boy who worked in 
the Tahoe Forest last summer under 
Forest Supervisor R. I,. P. Bigelow. He 
performed with credit the duties assigned 
to him, being specially complimented by 
Bigelow for his conduct at the Crystal 
Peak fire, and passed the examinations 
with a fair rating. 

The badge is of bronze with the Forest 
Service pine tree in relief encircled by 
the words “National Forest Aide.” The 
District Forester expects that a number 
of them will be earned by the Boy Scouts 


Scouts Plan War On Flies 

Scout troops in all parts of the coun¬ 
try are making plans for “Swat the Fly” 
campaigns this season. Notice has been 
received from Toledo that the Scouts will 
make an unusually strenuous effort to 
diminish the fly pest in that city this 
summer. Other cities are making similar 
reports. 

The time to begin an effective fly cam¬ 
paign is right now. Every possible breed¬ 
ing place for flies should be rendered 
harmless before the eggs have time to 
hatch. It is a whole lot better—and a 
whole lot easier—to prevent the hatching 
of a few flies in the early spring than it 
is lo swat hundreds of millions of them 
later in the season. The secret of an ef¬ 
fective fly campaign is to kill the pests 
before they have time to begin their mar¬ 
velously rapid reproduction. 

A Scout is Kind 

Humane persons inspect their stables, 
kennels; personally attend to Iheir pets; 
pension off or mercifully destroy old 
horses; protect tile birds; place bird 
basins and fountains for the thirsty crea¬ 
tures, find report ill-treatment of animals 
to the authorities .—Our Dumb Animals. 
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study up for yourself in catalogues, books, 
photographic magazines or by talking to 
dealers or other men who have worked 
at the business longer than you. 

To Make Artistic Pictures. 

At the beginning of this paper I told 
you that there was no limit to photo¬ 
graphy, for it can be carried right up 
into the realm of art. Whether you carry 
it there or not depends wholly upon your¬ 
self. If you wish to take pictures that 
are reallv worth while and that your 
friends who know about such things will 
eare to have, you must work over the 
laws of artistic composition as you worked 
over your multiplication tables. 

Harmony and balance are the chief 
things to consider in composition. The 
heggar must not be clad in fine clothes, 
nor the society girls in rags. They arc 
not in harmony. A standing ladder must 
lean against something, a landscape must 
have the objects so arranged that they 
balance each other. If you tonk a photo¬ 
graph of a teetering board with a boy on 
one end, it would not be balanced. You 
would wonder what was going to happen, 
it would not be a restful picture to 
look at. 

The most solid form is that of a tri¬ 
angle. Imagine a boy standing with feet 
wide apart and looking directly at you. 
You would never be afraid of his falling 
over. His legs would brace his figure 
and give you a sense of security. But if 
he were standing on one leg with the 
other up in the air you would wonder 
how soon he would fall over. This is 
merely an illustration of balance. 

Every picture should have the objects 
so arranged as to balance each other. The 
only way for you to learn about this is 
to study every good picture that you can 
get hol'd of. Pick up the best magazine 
that is in reach and look carefully at 
the illustrations. See which are the prin¬ 
cipal objects in them and draw these 
in outline so that you can see how they 
balance and support each other. 

How I Learned About Composition. 

The way I learned about composition 
was to send to the Perry Picture Com¬ 
pany for a collection of the pictures of 
the artists whose work I liked best. They 
cost only one cent each and soon I had 
a row of Millet's and Israel's pictures 
around the walls of my room. Whenever 
I took a photograph that I thought was 
gnod I hung it by the side of the picture 
that was nearest like it in subject. Then 
I looked at the two every time I went 
into the rnom and tried to see why mine 
was not so good as the other. It didn't 
take long to find out, and as soon as 1 
found the difference I had to take min’ 
right away, for it hurt my eyes tn see 
such poor’.stuff by the side of the other. 
I kept working away at my pictures and 
finally I did get a very few that stood 
the test of comparison. I don’t mean 
that they were as good, hy any means, but 
that the composition was good and I 
enjoyed looking at them. 

Simplicity’s the Thino. 

Keep your pictures simple. Don't think 
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The Greenwich 
Scouts' Bird-Boxes 


By 



CAMPFIRE^ 


Some New Ways 
of Making Them 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Ho, Scouts — 

W HAT arc you going to do for next 
summer? It is time that you were 
forming plans. We in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, are counting on a great time 
with our summer camp, but on a larger 
scale than usual. 

Of course, each fellow is expected to pay 
his own expenses, and in order to do that 
wc are going methodically about raising 
money, in a way that I hope will appeal 
to all of you. We have sent tn the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture at Washington for 
Bulletin No. B09 which tells how to make 
bird boxes. 

1 suppose you all know that each bird 
requires its own style of box with the 
exact right size of entrance hole. All of 
these details are given in this Bulletin, so 
that they can be followed by those who 
would make successful nesting boxes. We 
are establishing a carpenter shop—one that 
has already been in service for us—and the 
boys are going to make hundreds of boxes. 
These will be put on sale at prices vary¬ 
ing from fifty cents up, according to the 
amount of work required for the box. We 
have everv reason to believe that the pro¬ 
ceeds will make it easy for us to run the 
summer camp and even have a surplus 

Naturally one wonders how long this 
sort of thing may be continued. 1 should 
say until we have a million bird boxes in 
each State of the Union. That would be a 


A Troop With a Good Hike Record 

Boys’ Life has received from Scout¬ 
master Ashby Pyle, of Richmond, Ya., 
an interesting account of a hike of 210 
miles from Richmond to Luray Taverns 
and return. On this trip the boys hiked 



pP miles in ten days. They had some 
unusually interesting experiences nn their 
long trip, one of which was a climb tn 
Stony Man's Mountain, nne nf the highest 


safe guess, and not by any means too many 
to meet the needs of the birds. When we 
realize that half a billion acres of land 
have been denuded of forest in America by 
man, and every acre of it had at least ten 
hollow trees, or trees with holes in them 
that served as nesting boxes for birds and 
tree-elimhing quadruped'-. I think you will 
readily see that forty-eight million boxes 
will fall a long way behind the number 
that ought be used. 

In order to insure good work and con¬ 
tinued interest, 1 am going to suggest that 
each box be sold at a lower price than the 
schedule, but that a higher price than the 
schedule be received after the box has 
proven itself a success; that is, after it has 
been used as a nesting place by some de¬ 
sirable bird or animal. In other words, 
we give a guarantee with each box. 

I have only one criticism of the little 
wooden box patterns offered by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. That is, they 
look so ugly and artificial. In order to 
meet this difficulty 1 have attempted two 
or three different styles of boxes made to 
resemble limbs of trees or bdllow trunks. 
Whenever 1 find a hollow limb in the woods 
1 try to utilize it in this way, by arranging 
a roof and entrance hole, being careful al¬ 
ways to adhere to the dimensions given by 
the experts at Washington. If I canno’ 
find a hollow limb I often make one by 
splitting or sawing four thin slabs of some 
big limb of easily worked wood. Then 1 
cut out the middle part nf the square cort 
that is left, save the two ends, nail the 
whole thing together again, bore a hole ot 
the dimensions prescribed by the Bulletin, 
and thus 1 get an artificial hollow limb 
which can be hidden in the foliage oi 
nailed to the trunk of some tree. 

1 have also found it easy to build hollov 
limbs out of wire netting and plaster oi 
Paris, which, when hard, is covered with 
some paint that will harmonize it with the 
trunk and help to shed the water. 

One of my most interesting experiments 
along these lines was by building a hollow 
tree complete. It was seven feet through 
at the base and thirty-five feet high and 
was divided off in stories which were 
reached by ladders inside. There were 
many nesting boxes in tile tree with dif¬ 
ferent sized holes as well as different sized 
cavities for the nests. I had it arranged 
so that I could peep into these boxes with¬ 
out their occupants knowing that I was 
near. 1 had some delightful experiences 
with Flickers, Downy Woodpeckers, Owls 
etc., besides Flying Squirrels, Gray Squir¬ 
rels, Rats and Tree Mice. But that is a 
long story, and I shall have to leave it foi 
another chanter. 




Dan Beard Tells You How 

To Make Trammels for Campfire Uses. 

By DAN BEARD 


\l\// 





settle, and the crotch individual fire all by your lonesome. In tened logs 
■ crane AB (C, Fig. 5). that case it is not necessary to go to the of the end 
he out in the woods trouble of erecting a crane and making two ends 
nails, and you have trammels and pot-hooks. You can com- kind of fire 
ie in your pocket. In bine them all in one notched stick, driven by setting 
it a notch as in Fig. -I diagonally, or, as the boys would say, row part, 
e handle of your pot, “slantingdickularwise," as in Fig. 8. The wider part, 
vour crane as shown end of this stick wart- lie un hi<rh. as it is Probablv 


rection; tha 

me. In tened logs placed side by side, 
) to the of the ends close together and 
making two ends further apart, make 
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fire. 

If y 


1 (Io r 




a do c 


. ■' things, try tlioiu all, i 

way to lvarn to do a thing is to do i 
If I could do all tile things which I hav 
read about, I could do more than any 
body' else in the world—hut I can't, 
can’ only do those things which I hav 
tried. 


ANOTHER "lime to Make" article 
by Mr. Heard -will a/iyrar in the June 
Boys’ I.ife. Watch for it. 


The Daniel Boone Contest Prize 
Winners 

T^OLI.OWIXG arc the names of the 
A 1 winners in the Daniel Boone cssa 
contest recently concluded in Boys’ J iii 
To each of these we have sent the amount 
of his prize, together with a letter of c< 
ini relation and congratulation from 
judges. It will lie noted that twin 
three States are represented in this list, 
and that these States are In all parts of 
the Union: 


ornble mention). 

David Dean, Tex., Age 13 (Special honorable 
mention). 

Robert T. Pollard, Ohio, Age 17. 

Samuel Roth, Penn., Age 16. 

Harold F. Stose. D. C., Age 16. 

Christopher S. Tenley, D. C., Age 15. 

Dwight L. McNulty, N. J., Age 17. 

Win. J. Hagney, Mo., Age 16. 

Stewart F. Gelders, Ga., Age 14. 

John P. Ruppert, D. C., Age 16. 


WiUn.. . 

Henry A. MacMullan, N. J., _ . 

Harold Watson, Mont., Age 15. 

Kenneth P. Masten, N. Y., Age 16. 
Paschal Strong, Jr., Ga., Age 13. 

William A. Firm, Penn., Age 13. 

August T. Unfug, Jr., Col., Age 17. 
Frank J. Parater, Jr., Va., Age 17. 
Raymond Gleeson, Penn., Age 16. 

John Calvin Tihlon, N. J., Age 16. 
Rodolph Valentine, Iowa, Age 16. 

David Peterson, Mich., Age 16. 

John Patterson, N.Y., Age 16. 

Robert Hinkelman, N. Y., Age 12. 
Warren Leonard Hanna, N. D., Age 16. 
Harry Rowe, Ill., Age 17. 

Gordon B. Ambler, N. C., Age 18. 
Monroe Rath bone, W. Va., Age 14. 

Fifth Prize—Each, $1.00. 

John W. DeWitt, N. J., Age 16 
David W. Bishop, Mass., Age 15. 

Els worth M. Schnebly, Col., Age 16. 
William Carroll, Penn., Age 12. 

J. Harold Graf, N. Y.. Age 15. 

Oscar L. Bard, Midi., Age 17. 

Reginald Austin, N. Y., Age 15. 

F. Leland Stowe, Conn., Age 15. 
Reginald R. Zisette, X. J., Age 14. 
Charles Ellis. Ill., Age 14. 

Charles M. Stotz, Penn., Age 16. 

Lowell Bryan, Iowa, Age 15. 

Leopold Goldstein, N. J., Age 15. 

J. L. Saville, N. J., Age 15. 

William Z. Porter, Penn., Age 16. 
George McLaren, Penn., Age 15. 

Joseph H. Sanford, Conn., Age 14 
George Borgman, Wis,, Age 15. 

Samnel Blumenthal, N. Y., Age 12. 
Earle R. Pace, Iowa, Age 16. 

Clarence J. Olson, Mich.. Age 14. 

George E. Duff. N. Y., Age 16. 

George E. Clarke, N. Y., Age 18. 
Hannibal L. Davis, N. Y.. Age 16. 

Ralph E. Zimmerman, Ill., Age 16. 



Neighhorizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 
one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele¬ 
phones in the Bell System are rural. 

In the days when the telephone 
was merely a“city convenience,” the 
farms of the country were so many 
separated units, far removed from 
the centers of population, and iso¬ 
lated by distance and lack of facil¬ 
ities for communication. 

But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it com¬ 
pletely transformed farm life. It 
created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 

Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remotest 
villages and isolated places into 
direct contact with the larger com¬ 
munities. 

Today, the American farmer en¬ 
joys the same facilities for instant, 


direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances between 
farms are reckoned in miles as the 
crow flies, the telephone brings 
every one as close as next door. 
Though it be haF a day’s journey 
to the village, the farmer is but a 
telephone call away. 

Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 

The Bell System has always recog¬ 
nized rural telephone development 
as an essential factor of Universal 
Service. It has co-operated v/ith the 
farmer to achieve this aim. 

The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele¬ 
phones of all kinds in Great Biitain, 
France and Germany combined. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Universal Service 
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Do You Want to Be 
a. Pitcher? 


Here's How 


By W. J. CLARKE and FKEDRICK T. DAWSON 


M i;. CLMtKM is II.-ml Conch oj the I'r'mretvn I'nicersily baseball I,am; 

farmer!./, he leas n leading prb/rssinnal idager ami manager Hr. Dawson 
is Vcncral Athletic Coach at I'liion t’ollrgr; in 1910 he {doin and 

ing and hel/.fi/t book entitled "Ilasehall," //ublished this month by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The authors and imhlishcrs hare kindly permitted RovsT 
Life to gir. its renders in adeeljcr'c this "how to pitch" information, and also 
the illustrations.though the latter are so,oiler here than in the hook. Through¬ 
out, ns the authors tell how to plan .net, imsitinn, this same sim/dr get detailed 
deserifitinn, as ol pitching, is /allowed. In the same telling wag tram plug is 
described. 

ihc firtirlc and illustrations ace copyrighted bg Charles Scribner's Sons. 


T HE most successful curve is the out- 
drop, because it curves outward and 
downward, and therefore is difficult 
to hit squarely. 

The slow hall is something every pitcher 
should have if he would he successful. 
Nothing worries a good hatter so much as 
to face a pitcher who is known to have a 
good slow ball to mix with his fast one. 
ltemember, however, to use the slow ball 
very srlilpitt against a teenk hitter; it is the 
good hitter against whom it works most 
successfully. 

The slow ball is the most difficult of all 
deliveries to master, hut its effectiveness 
is well worth any amount of time spent on 
it. This hall is most difficult to hit when 
thrown across the base in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the batter's knees; then there is a 
tendency for the batter to hit 
on top of it, driving it weakly 
on tile ground, it is only after 
a careful study of the hatters 
that tile piteher can know when 
to use the slow hall. Usually, 
batters who take long swings 
at tilt- hall have difficulty in hit ■ 
ting it. 

Pitching, from beginning to 
end, involves the pitcher and the 
hatter in a battle of wits. 

The piteher should hold and 
deliver all Imlls^j^nearly alike 
as possible, to prevent the hat¬ 


ter from diagnosing the delivery. 
For instance, if the pitcher de¬ 
livers the fast ball with an over¬ 
hand motion, he should throw 
his curve and slow hall the same 
way. If he uses the overhand de¬ 
livery for his fast hall, and a 
side-arm motion for the curve, 

it won't take an opposing team 

long to find it out; and then they can al¬ 
ways tell ahead of time just what to ex¬ 
pect. 

The Fast Ball 

In delivering the fast ball, grasp it firmly 
with the first two fingers and the thumb 

and let it go off the tip of the fingers. 

Some pitchers get the best results by 
plaeing the two fingers along the seams, 
each finger on a seam where they are 
closest together (see illustration A); 
others place the two fingers across the 
seams; while others have succeeded hv 
grasping it with the fingers and thumb in 
almost any position. A pitcher should try 
these different methods and adapt the one 
that gives him the best results. 

When delivered with a motion that is 
between straight overhand and side-arm. 


this ball, with all the power of arm back 
behind it, will break a little (that is, when 
thrown by a right-handed pitcher to a 
right-handed batter, the ball bores in to¬ 
ward the batter). If the required speed 
is present, the ball will seem to hop or rise. 

Keep this fast ball shoulder-high and as 
near the corners of the plate as possible, 
never cutting the centre of the plate unless 
compelled to; occasionally throwing it low 
—at the batter's knees. This low fast ball 
is very effective when alternated with the 
low drop-hall—using the same general de¬ 
livery in each case. A pitcher who has a 
good fast ball which he can control is not 
compelled to throw many curves — only 
enough to unsettle the batter by letting 
him know that he has a variety. 

The Out-Curve 

The preliminary motions of throwing the 
out-curve are the same as those of throw¬ 
ing the fast ball—the grip on the ball, the 
wind-up, and the back movement are 
identical in each case. But instead of 
letting the ball go off the tips of the 
fingers, as is done when throwing the fast 
hall, the out-eLHtVjg is produced by a twist 
of the wrist bringing the hand 
across in front of the body 
nearly horizontally, with the 
hack of the hand downward, 
spinning the ball with nearly a 
vertical axis, letting it go out 
between the thumb and the side 
of the index-finger. (See il¬ 
lustration B.) 

The Drop-Curve 
The preliminary motions of 
throwing this ball should be the 
same as those of throwing the 
fast ball and out-curve. There 



V—The Drop-Curve 




F-Knuckle-Baf 
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are two methods of producing this curve. 

One is the following: The ball is sent 
spinning with a horizontal axis by a twist 
of the wrist, bringing the hand directly 
downward—the back of the hand vertical 
—letting the ball go out between the thumb 
and side of the index-finger. (See illustra¬ 
tion C.) 

Another method of throwing the drop- 
curve is that of twisting the wrist and 
bringing the hand directly downward with 
the palm up, letting the ball go out be¬ 
tween the tips of the fingers and thumb, 
with a snap of the wrist. (See illustra¬ 
tion D.) 

The Out-Drop 

Use the same preliminary motions as in 
throwing the fast ball. 

This curve should be thrown the same as 
the ont-curve, except that instead of bring¬ 
ing the hand across in front horizontally, 
it should be swept diagonally outward and 
downward. (See illustration E.) 

The Change of Pace 

All curve balls should not be thrown with 
the same speed. It is very effective to 
throw curves (especially drop-curves) oc¬ 
casionally with very little power behind 
them, thus producing a slow curve—or 
what is known as a change of pace. This 
also is true of the straight ball. 

The Slow Ball 

This ball should be thrown with identi¬ 
cally the same motion as the fast ball, the 
only difference being in the wav the ball is 
held. There are several methods of pro¬ 
ducing the slow ball, among which the fol¬ 
lowing are most common. (It is advisable 
to experiment with these various methods, 
and to adopt one only after being con¬ 
vinced that it will produce the best re¬ 
sults.) 

(a) Grasp the ball with the first two 
fingers and the thumb, pushing the hall 
well back into the hand against the base 
of the fingers and thumb. Then, in throw¬ 
ing the ball, remove the ends of the fingers 
from the ball, grasping it with the thumb 
and last joints of the fingers. 

(b) Deliver the ball held by the thumb 
and last two fingers, removing the first 
two fingers entirely from the ball upon 
delivering it. 

(c) Deliver the ball held in the palm of 
the hand by the thumb and little finger— 
the three middle fingers entirely removed 
from the ball. 

In throwing the slow ball, the pitcher 
should avoid making a slow motion; the 
motion should be as rapid and vigorous as 
though producing the fast or curved ball. 
It is only in this way that the ball can be 
made deceptive. 

The Knuckle Ball 

Hold the ball in the palm of the hand, 
grasped by the thumb and last two fingers, 
with the first two fingers bent in, pressing 
the knuckles against the ball, (See illustra¬ 
tion F.) Some pitchers press the knuckles 
of the three middle fingers against the 
ball. The knuckle ball is curious in that it 
combines the effects of the slow ball with 
the drop-curve and the moist ball. 

It is, however, a difficult ball to control, I 
having been mastered by but few pitchers. 

The Moist Ball (Spit-Ball) 

Hold the ball just as it is held when 
(Continued on page 44) 



This Club House 
For Your Troop 

Without a Cent of Expense 
To Any of You 

This ready-built Club House for your Troop headquarters is 
a handsome shingled bungalow with porch. Within is a club 
room 18 x 24 feet, with a large fireplace and hearth, a kitchen 
and a room for supplies. 

Here your Scouts may gather on stormy afternoons and 
evenings, hold Troop meetings and enjoy Troop “spreads.” 

The Club House, cut to measure and ready to be assembled 
by your Scouts, will be delivered to your Troop entirely with¬ 
out charge, forwarding charges prepaid, as stated in our offer. 
To any Scoutmaster we will, upon request, send a copy of the 
offer and a complete description of the Club House. 

NOTICE TO SCOUTMASTER: 

When you write for our Club House Offer, give the number of your 
Troop and state how many Scouts you have. Write today to 

Troop Finance Department 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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It can be done! inuusauuj 
of the big, successful men of 
the country paid every cent 
of their college expenses by 
their own efforts. Thousands 
of ambitious boys are now 
worrying about where the 
money is coming from for 
their higher education. The 
Current Opinion 
Scholarship Fund 

has solved the problem. 
Read this typical letter from 
the young fellow, pictured 
above, who wanted an educa¬ 
tion and who had the sand to 
work for it. 

Current Opinion SehoUrship 

Gentlemen :—It is almost impossible 
for me to express my appreciation for 
your kindness in the past and great 
service that the Current Opinion bchol- 
arsliip Fund has rendered me. I owe 
all mv college education to the Scholar¬ 
ship Fund, as 1 am entirely dependent 
on this source to pay my expenses. Not 
only have 1 profited financially by the 
plan, but also intellectually. And I 
consider the training I received far 
more valuable than any single course 
given in college. I would advise any 
student wishing to get a college educa¬ 
tion to take up work of the Current 
Opinion Scholarship Fund. 1 shall be 
delighted to work for the Fund next 
summer and I expect to secure a large 

percentage of renewals. _ 

(Signed) AMOS HORST.. 

Any young man with grit 
and determination can do like¬ 
wise. If you want to enter 
college next fall, or a year 
from next fall, or two years 
from next fall, NOW is the 
time to start the bank account 
which will see you through. 
Fill out and send the handy 
coupon for full information. 

DO IT TODAY! 


Current Opinion Scholarship Fund, 

134 W. 29th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—Please semi me, without 
obligation on my part, your free booklet 
"THE OrEN DOOR TO A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION,” and full information about 
tile operation of the Fund. 


Work Your Way 

t -j- wm - 

Through College! 

The 

/ r* \ ^ 

CsiV6 ScOUt 




Suppose a Boy You Don’t Like 

^^gg: 

Wants to Join Your Troop? 


H OW do you like the picture of the 
Cave Scout playing leap-frog over 
Pike’s Peak? 

“Aw, you're crazy, Pike's Peak isn't as 
peaked as that!" 

Who says so? 

“I say so—a Denver scout!” 

All right “Denver,” I give up. I might 
have known that I couldn’t put that kind 
of a story over on a bunch of scouts. I 
am glad toil caught me up on it. Serves 
me right. 

And now I will tell you the truth about 
that rock. It is a tent-shaped granite 
boulder about ten feet high, located in 
a cow pasture out in Minnesota. 

It was Spring when that picture was 
taken and that’s why the Cave Scout 
was acting so frisky. Golly, it used to be 
fun rolling around on tin w mu ground on 
the sunny side of a knoll in that old 
pasture! You know how it is when— 

The air feels sofywg warm a ad dear,^ 


enough get-up about li 


if tlie hikes, but still \n 


Where the robins and meadow-larks come to spill 
Their flood of song on tlie vihraot air, 

While down in the swampy low-lands, where 
The fertile marsh-muck stirs and bubbles, 

The blackbird sways on a reed and doubles 
His efforts to drown, with his eager trill, 

Those musical fakers on the hill. 

Wheel How’s that? Never stopped for 
breath, either. Here we go again— 


Tlie woodchuck grubs it 




„„„ ..._ bumble bee starts oil his honey-quest; 
The bullfrog booms in the leafy mud 
And the old briodle cow chews her first green 

The ivympus whimpers bis mournful lay, 

And the wliilflepoof slumbers the livelong day. 
The "shiners” flash in the deep, still pool 
And the scout hates like blazes to go to school 1 
O, I tell you, fellows, it’s great to lie 
a poet. Makes you feel kind of lofty 
and noble-like. Well, you can't all be 
Shakespeare's you know. 

I A let’s get down to serious business 
and see what we can find in the question- 
hole. 

Here’s a good letter. Why, it’s from 
Texas, and we had a Texas question last 
month! These “Lone Star” boys must be 
live wires. 

Dear Cave Scout: 

I would like to koow what you would do iu 
.. iu-„ this. If a hoy iu your town wanted 

Boy Scouts and he had no really bad 

,_, >ut liad been i^’Tie 6th Grade in 

school for four years m&. was fifteen yet 
- ' ' about him. Will r 

rcise, hut just sit 
nothing. I think if he did 


qualities, 1 

lie hasn’t any gi 


notjday 


No, I guess I’d better not give the 
name, this lazy boy might get hold of a 
copy of Boys' Lifi: and it might make him 
feel’ badly. A scout, you know, is always 
considerate of the feelings of others. 

This is certainly a puzzling question, 
but we will do the best we can with it. 

Of course the Cave Scout doesn’t know 
all the particulars in this case, but it seems 
to him that this lazy boy ought to see 
a doctor. It isn’t natural for a boy of 
that age to sit around all the time and 
never play hall, or take any interest in 
games. Maybe he's got the hook-worn 
disease or dropsy or something. But 
sometimes there is nothing really wrong 
with these lazy fellows—all they need is 
a dose of “pep” to wake them up a 
little, and I don’t know of any hunch bet¬ 
ter qualified for the .job of administering 
“pep” than the Boy Scouts. 

Let’s decide this particular case and 
then we will talk over the whole problem 
of admitting boys to troop membership. 

Mr. Texas Scout, I like the spirit of 
your letter very much—it shows that you 
have a good conception of what Scouting 
really is—it shows that you are helpful 
and kind, and have a keen sense of duty. 

If, as yon say, you have a good live 
bunch of scouts, can’t you afford to take 
in this slow boy and try to wake him up 
and make a real man of him? That cer¬ 
tainly is a big enough job for any troop 
to tackle. Suppose you talk this matter 
over with the other members of your troop 
and explain to them that it’s their duty 
to take in this boy and to give him a 
chance to make something of himself. 
Show them what a fine thing it will be 
for the troop to do. A scout is not a 
snob, you know, and he won’t keep a boy 
out of the troop just because he doesn’t 
seem to be as bright as the other members. 
But do not try to crowd this lazy boy 
clown your comrades’ throats, so to speak. 
Try to persuade the fellows to accept him 
w iilingly. 

Then go to the boy with some such talk 
as this—“Now then, Bill, I’ve recom¬ 
mended to the troop that they take you 
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in, and the fellows have all voted in 
favor of you. These scouts are a live 
buneh and they all expect you to make 
good. They're friendly fellows and they’ll 
do all they ean to help you enjoy the 
pleasures and benefits of Seonteraft. But 
they can't do it all, so it's up to you to 
get busy and hustle.” 

Then you must take him in charge and 
try to keep him interested and busy. 
Keep punching him up whenever you see 
signs of his slowing down. And if you 
and your comrades do succeed in waking 
him up—well, there aren't many other 
ways in whieh you can do a greater service 
to God and your country. 

If this advice to the Texas Scout is of 
any use to any other of you fellows, you're 
welcome to it. I am sure Oscar will be 
glad to share it with you. 

Now, let's consider some other phases 
of this troop membership problem. Some¬ 
times it seems mighty hard for a troop 
to live up to the Scout Oath and l.aw 
and he kind and friendly when hoys apply 
for membership. But it seems to me that 
it is the duty of a troop to extend the 
fun and benefits of Scouting to just as 
many boys as it is safe to handle. 

But how many hoys is it safe to handle? 
This depends a good deal on the Scout¬ 
master. Some men have more time to 
give to the work than others have, and 
for that reason it is possible for them 
to have a large troop and to handle it 
well. Sometimes, too, a troop will have 
a number of older boys in it who will 
relieve the Scoutmaster of a great deal 
of work and in this way make it possible 
for the troop to have a large membership. 

In other eases, where the Scoutmaster 
cannot give much time to the work, and 
where he has little help, it is dangerous 
to extend the membership too far. 

The test should be the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Certainly no 
troop is justified in taking in so many 
members that the work of the whole hunch 
is broken up and nobody gets any good 
out of the scout 'activities. 

Here's a little story. A year or so 
ago, the Cave. Scout saw a hunch of 
scouts starting on a camping trip. They 
had a cart which was pretty heavily 
loaded down. Several boys were riding 
and it looked as though the vehicle had 
just about all it could stand. But one 
of the scouts took a notion that he would 
climb on and ride too. The cart struck 
a little rut in the road and the whole 
shebang fell to pieces. 

Sometimes the same thing happens to 
a troop. The troop is loaded up with 
just as much membership as it can pos¬ 
sibly stand—one or two boys are added 
and the whole troop goes bump as a re¬ 
sult. 

That is why the National Council has 
decided that a troop of three patrols of 
eight members eaeh shall be the standard 
size for a troop. Experience has shown 
that it is difficult for the average Scout¬ 
master to direct the work of more than 
twenty-four boys and to give them their 
tests so that they can advance properly 
in seout work. Of eourse, there are many 
troops larger than this and many troops 
smaller but this is the standard size. 

The problem of troop membership differs 
in different localities. In large cities 
and towns, it is a good plan to have a 
waiting list after the full membership 
{Continued on page 33) 
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I Mobilize Your Strength I 

[ Shredded Wheat j 

= maintains the muscle army always at its greatest strength. = 


The call for quick, active, vigorous service made on Boy 
Scouts all over the country is answered by SHREDDED 
WHEAT. The endurance that enables them to stand the 
most tiring strain can only be found in this nutritious, deli¬ 
cious whole wheat food. 

SHREDDED WHEAT is the stuff that muscle is made of. 
The vigor of living and the health of the sun and soil are in 
every shred. 

Athletes, sportsmen, out-door men everywhere have long recognized 
its remarkable muscle-building, stamina-giving value. They have ap¬ 
preciated also the ease with which it can be served and the convenience 
of carrying it and keeping it fresh. 

Make SHREDDED WHEAT a part of your 
outing outfit. Its delicious flavor is always new. 


Made only by 

The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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“§ldelown Canoe 
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Great Color Drawings by Frederic Remington 

Given without extra cost with a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life. 

-SEND $1.00 TO-DAY- 
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SUMMER CAMPS 



Boys, We Want Ycu to Get Acquainted with 

CAMP GAHADA "mountains 


age. inclusive. Beautiful grounds'. Lodge. Tent for each , 
two boys. Every known camping attraction. Resident 

William B. Efner, Dlr. r P.O.B. 223L, Schenectady, N. Y. I 


Camp Champlain 


__ . . and comfort. "Waterproof 

tents with floors. 'All land and water sports. 
Leaders carefully chosen college men. Best of 
food. Camp physician. No mosquitoes or mala¬ 
ria. Long-distance phone. Number limited. 
Booklet upon application. Address Wm. II 
Brown, 270 West 72ud St., New York. 


CAMP KINAPIK —Lake Kezar, Maine 

Unique combination of Maine woods, lakes and. While 
Mountains Woodcraft, fishing, canoeing, mountain climb- 




C, Last Invitation 

Your chance WIN $10. Cash! 

or some of the prizes in our contest. (Trom 
$10 to $ ) win soon be gone.^ This is your last 

Prizes for work done in glass with “RED 
DEVIL” Glass Cutters. It’s easy and lots 

We’II send you one for 10c, also enrollment 
blank and full particulars. 

Vou’ll be glad and proud you took part in it. 
Write today so you won’t forget. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 'jt^Kj-Sg 1 


BOYS! 


You Can Earn $5. to $20. a Week 
GROW MUSHROOMS 




AMAZING PROFITS 


IN nirsiuumiis. Anybody call a<l.l$Stn? lOper 



The Litesavers 

By Armstrong Perry 

ESLTE PETERSON—Boys often say 
_j that a "bluff" is all right it' you can 
ake it good. The reason is that a “bluff” 
made good ceases to be a “bluff.” In the 
case of Leslie Peterson, of Muskegon, the 
"bluff” was unintentional. When, in July, 
1914, some men in a boat trying to locate 
a swimmer who had gone down, asked him 
if he could dive, he said “yes” before he 
thought—in fact, he didn't stop to think 
it over until he had loosened the limp 
body from the weeds ten feet below the 
surface of the water, brought it to the 
shore, ascertained that the man was still 
breathing, and turned him over to the 
coroner, who had covered eight miles in 
twelve minutes, bringing a pulmotor. When 
at last he had time to think about it he 
remembered that be was not much of a 
diver, but it was too late—the deed was 
done. It’s a good tiling to have the kind 
of training which enables a fellow to act 
when thinking would only cnol his cour¬ 
age, and to think when action should be 


L E E MAURER 
—Scout Maurer 
lives in St. Louis. 
On June 4, 1914, lie 

ten feet of water 
with w liter wings 
on. The w i n g s 
stopped at the sur¬ 
face of the water, 
but the boy went 
ten feet further. 
When lie came up 
he grabbed for the 


Medals and Badges 

Report of the National Court for March, 1915 

HONOR MEDALS 
(Bronze.) 

Maurer St. Louis, Michigan 

Perry, Ioiva 

Bfirkm, 0 j 

.LETTERS OF COMMENDATION. 

John F. Fallon Harlan, Kentucky 


P. Paddock 
Leslie ^Peterson 


Barton Bills 





T. MacLeod Sabulla, Iowa 

EAGLE SCOUTS. 

To win the Silver liable these^ First^ Class 
It the highest hone 

Herbert P. Page St. Paul, Minn. 

Donald Metcalf Glen wood, Minn. 

Milton B. Sackett River Edge, N. J. 

LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Daniel Carter Beard Flushing, L. _. 

James E. Roy Buffalo, N. Y. 

George T. Purves Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cecil Pickard Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lawrence T. Prentice "Washington, D. O. 

Ralph W. Yaw Flat Rock, N. C. 

Frank B. Wilson Washington, D. C. 

Total Number of Merit Badges Issued. . . .1,207 
Comparison of the Report of National 
Court of Honor for March, 1914, with 
that for March, 1915. 


but missed Star Bailees 
He v 


Scout Maurer. 


them and went down ugi 
der for the third time when Scout Maurer 
caught him. The story of the rescue was 
told in fifty-one words in his affidavit. 
What is the difference between a Boy 
Scout and a pair of water wings? A Boy- 
Scout is not a “hot air” proposition. 

P AUL PADDOCK—A spectator at a 
game will sometimes see mistakes of 
which the players are not conscious. Life¬ 
saving is more than a game, but the same 
principle applies. Paul Paddock, sitting 
on a spring-board at “Hauserman's Bend” 
in Beaver Creek, at Perry, Iowa, saw a 
liny who could not swim step from the 
shallow water near the opposite bank into 
the deep, swift current. Hearing him 
cry for help, Paul jumped in at once, but 
two Scouts who were nearer beat him to 
the spot. He saw them pulled under by 
the frightened boy—it was an object les¬ 
son on what not to do. Seizing the drown¬ 
ing bov from behind, under the arms, he 
turned' him on his side. Watching out 
for the frantic grab which is always 
made in such cases, lie kept bis best 
aim free and quickly covered tile ten 
teet which separated iiim his charge 

from safety-. The rescue was performed 
so promptly that the rescued was able 
to walk up the bank as soon as his feet 
touched bottom. Scout Paddock has a 
bronze honor medal and the other two 
Scouts—Barton Bills and Vere McDer- 


J OHN ARNA GREGORY'—Since Solo¬ 
mon himself gave lip trying, to explain 
the ways of a man with a maid, the Na¬ 
tional Court of Honor did not attempt to 
find out why tile young man and the young 
woman—younger in judgment even than in 
years—started to swim aeross the Clover 
Fork of the Cumberland River at Harlan, 
Ky„ on May 29, 1914, without making any 
provision for safety in case of accident. 
A boat, a log, a plank—any old tiling 
which would float and bear the weight of 
a person would have made it safe, yet they 
started without putting anything of the 
kind where they could reach it. About 
thirty feet from shore the young lady be¬ 
come frightened and sank. Her escort 
tried to save her and failed—went under 
twice himself. 

John Arna Gregory-, a first-class Scout, 
grasped the seriousness of the situation. 
With a few sturdy strokes he brought the 
girl to safety. Her strangling companion, 
relieved of that responsibility-, saved him¬ 
self. A bronze medal was awarded to 
Scout Gregory. He made the rescue so 
neatly that the risk which lie ran was 
scarcely apparent at the time, but tile 
danger was there, nevertheless. 
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STAMPS 


Stories of Stamps 







T HERE seems to be a good deal of 
dissatisfaction among readers of this 
column because the current catalog 
has no currency table and because the 
headings of the various countries give no 
equivalent in United States money. I had 
a nice letter from a scout's father in Can¬ 
ada about this, and the same thing is re¬ 
ferred to in other letters. 

Now, I could get out of this by saying 
that 1915 is the first year the catalog has 
omitted the list (which is true). Better, 
perhaps, to suggest a way for the ones 
who can't get a 1914 catalog. The stand¬ 
ard dictionaries (in your school or public 
library) have a table of some kind under 
“Coins” which will help. In fact, it ought 
to answer all questions, hut there are some 
like the Swedish Itixdaler and krona that 
catch the unwary. 

Now, a Rixdaler, when current, was 
equal to 54 cents (U. S.) and a krona is 27 
cents (U. S.) or just half. It won't take 
very long to figure the “ore” or “skilling" 
from this. The “reis” of Brazil is another 
funny one. One thousand reis, which is I 
mil reis, is 30 cents (U. S.), so that 1 reis 
is the great sum of three one-hundredths 
of a cent, and 100 reis is three cents. The 
boys in Brazil ought to be good at 
arithmetic. 

Tiie Coins of the Countries at War 


A little table of the coins of the war 
countries will help: 

A Russian Rouble is 55 cents. 

A German Mark is 24 cents. 




TOLEDO STAMP C 


“°»20cMls 

FOYE STAMP COMPANY, 


1000 Mixed for 12 Cents 


This makes all Europe that is in the war 
plain enough for you to figure out the rest 
for yourselves. 

But, while I shall try to get the catalog 
man to listen to your pleading for the coin 
table in the catalog, I want you to listen 
to a word or two of caution. The catalog 
gives you a value for an exchange basis, 
and a price for used and unused specimens. 
You should remember two things: These 
prices are for fine copies. If unused, the 
stamp should be clean, have even margins 
and good gimt. If used, the paper should 
lie carefully removed, leaving no thin spots, 
the cancellation should be light, and the 
other things, like perforations, margins, 
color, etc., as good as possible. Stamps 
that don't come up to this are not usually 
worth as much as the catalog price. 

“Revenues” Are Very Interesting 


FAR WEST STAMP C 


My message about “finds” of stamps 
bears fruit in inquiries as to revenue 


stamps on old legal documents. If you 
find the stamp in place on the document, 
you may be sure that it is in its original 
condition. That is, if it is imperforate, or 
part perforate, or full perforate, it is as it 
was made. Some collectors insist on hav¬ 
ing imperforate revenues in pairs, to prove 
this. One stamp, on the document, is just 
as good. Only keep it as it is, and cut the 
document, leaving room enough to prove 
that paper and stamp came together; or, 
as one scout said, “grew that way.” 

Now revenues of all issues are very in¬ 
teresting. Match and medicine revenues 
are very pretty when mounted, and quite 
the best engraved series known in fiscals. 
They have som£ value, too, but “finds" are 
not so common now, except in the country, 
or in old stores. 

A scout asks for the classes of U. S. 
fiscal (revenue) stamps. Here they are: 
Consulate, Documentary, Playing Cards, 
Proprietary, Stock Transfer Tax, Private 
Match and' Medicine, Beer, Tobacco, Cus¬ 
tom House and State Revenues. To these 
we can add several kinds for the Philip¬ 
pines. Probably I’ve skipped a few minor 
classes. The only revenue stamp catalog 
I know of is Forbin, printed in France. 

Another Wonderful Find 

Another letter, the most interesting, tells 
of a real find. In lower Delaware, the 
writer tells me, he has found a box of old 
covers and has so far found a pair of 
1851—Type I—1-cent and all other values 
of the imperforate issue up to 12c. He 
sent the pair for inspection. It was clean 
and whole, quite the best I have seen in 
any collection. It looks as if this scout 
would have enough to sell or trade to pay 
for his clothes and build his collection, too. 
A thrifty boy, and if he keeps on as he has 
started there won't be any doubt of his 
success. 

Two Scouts’ Questions 

A scout asked me why there were two 
bears on the St. Louis postmaster stamp 
of 1845. Some hunting has turned up the 
information that the Seal of the State of 
Missouri was used as a basis for the 
stamp. I confess it doesn’t look much like 
it, but perhaps the engraver was not an 
artist also. 

Another scout asks if I can tell him why 
the Columbian series does not show Colum¬ 
bus’ life in proper order. This is a point 
where the critics of this beautiful issue 
have clear sailing. I don’t know why Co¬ 
lumbus asks aid on the 5c, and the queen 
hocks her jewels on the $1.00, with lots of 
mixed history before and after.. Probably 
the idea was to put the important things 
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[A*o advertisements for this column c 

■ ’ ’ . t the approval of 

Kindly report a 


POSTER STAMPS 


;r Stamps? ^lf you^are not a 
lain Street? Buffalo, N 


STAMP NEWS s 


ly information abo 
i. Subscription 
>w.* Philadelphia Stamp | 


—OLD COINS WANTED— 


\ CLAltKE & C 


STAMPS' 


QUAKER STAMP Co!T Toledo, Ohio 


pDpr Dandy .Packet Stamps. Big Illustrated L 
* $E15. Free Coupon. Sample Peel able Him 

lectors & 2c postage. U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. 


Cl STAMPS. 105. C 


Si 3.000 bargains 2c 


stamp dictionary and list 


Bullard & Co., I 


| Illustrated Stamp A 


WRIGHT, 210 Tyndale St., Rosllndala, 11 


ANY BOY 


N-SHEEN PRODUCTS C 


BOYS: A SPALDING BASEBALL UNIFORM 



>ampi ^outfit. 

STEWART BROTHERS. 71S Lexington Avenue, New York 


The Revised 

Handbook for Boys 

The Manual for all Scouts 
—Fascinating to all Boys 



25 CENTS AT BOOKSTORES 


i the most-used values. But then there 
a great variety of opinion as to what 
_-re the most important things in his life, 
id so more discussion starts. 

Some Remarkable Collections I 

T told you about the Noak's Ark eollcc- 
>n a scout showed me, but when 1 did so 
had no idea T was to be told of more 
novelties in the collecting line. Up to 
date, I have had to comment on a picture 
gallery collection, with more or less history 
attached to each portrait; a map page as 
shown in stamps; a flower series; pages of 
railroad trains (or a transportation series) 
several attempts at specializing a sin¬ 
gle issue, the best of these being a very 
clever set of pages on the “triangle," 18!)t, 
” C. series. The scout here has trans¬ 
ferred to his album, by means of careful 
sketches and hand-printed notes, the cata¬ 
log information concerning the “triangles," 
and all the information in Mr. Power's 
hook on U. S., as well as quantities printed, 
etc. If he keeps on, his U. S. collection 
rival that of Lord Crawford. It is 
wonderful how these things, in company 
ith specimens of the stamps they illus¬ 
trate, have many times the interest they 
have when printed alone in a reference 
hook. That is why 1 counsel your doing 
nil that you can in one country or series, 
before leaving it for another. 

Pick the Best We Can Find 
e can't, many of us, afford to collect 
perfect unused stamps. People who can 
afford to, can also afford to lie fussy. We 
simply pick the best we can, and, when 
opportunity offers, trade it for a better 
one. To my mind, the things to be learned 
are still in evidence in a used copy. Far 
better a used copy than no copy, and even 
a poor copy is more to the eye and mind 
than a blank space. 

Wiiat Is Needed to Begin 
A teacher in a school in Louisiana asks 
what he needs to get his boys started right. 
This is such an important question to all 
beginners that 1 answer it in full. A on 
need a catalog, an album (or loose sheets 
to make one), good hinges, some stamps 
and patience. Also, as the best way 
handle stamps is “not to handle them," get 
a pair of stamp tongs or tweezers. They 
keep your stamps clean and you can work 
faster ■ fter yon get used to handling them. 

Don't forget that every stamp variety 
means something learned, something new 
to understand and perhaps an added date 
to help vou in your other studies. 


These Cousins Don't Quarrel. 

My cousin and 1 have a nice little trick 
of preventing disputes. For instance, it 
has happened that the two of us and my 
elder brother have gone bathing. My 
brother is through with his bathing and 
leaves his suit to be carried home. Other 
bovs would start quarreling as to who 
should carry the suit, but we just settle it 
by “odds and evens.” We first decide the 
number of times we have to win till it is 
decided. We are Doth glad to try it. since 
each one of us believes that lie will out¬ 
guess the other, and we have always abided 
by the result. I'm sure it has saved us 
many a quarrel .—Harry Jaffc, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 



U. S. Cartridges (in the led, white and 
blue boxes) were first made for _ Boy 
Scouts. Their success was so striking 
that today thousands of the most ex¬ 
perienced shooters in America use U. S. 
Ammunition. 


(US 


.22 Calibre Short Cartridges 

* for BOY SCOUTS 

are the most popular cartridges ever made 
because "they hit where you aim.” 

A Book for Boy Scouts 
Write for our free book, “How to Use Fire¬ 
arms.” We'll mail it without charge. 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2311 Trinity Building 


3>4~k'%7’CV YOU CAN EARN 

X • MONEY 



Surprise Your Mother 


with a present of a package of beautiful 
lingravatone Calling Cards, an exquisite 
birthday present. 50 cards with beauti¬ 
ful leather card case, with initial in gold, 
;jOe. Free samples submitted. 

FRANKLIN ART CO., Box 3, Little Falls, N. Y. 


BOYS ATTENTION. A BUSHEL OF FUN. For ten 




k. grouse co. 

TiORTH ATTLEBORO MASS. BOX A-19 
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GET°YOUR KIT°PREPAID 


SPECIAL TO SCOUTS 



3oy Scouts of America. 

113 G P C ”^ SE t SPEC,ALT r J r C °* k 


Delivered yod FREE 1 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 



K VERY Boy Scout should ride one 
of these fine bicycles. Just the 
thing for a long trip in the country. 
EMBLEM MFC. COMPANY, Angola, N. Y. 



THE HAW HAW CORNER 


The Diary of a Boy Inventor 

More of Jimmy’s Big Ideas 

Bv GUSTAVE VERBEEK 



April 2—Hooray! 1 have invented a 
chicken—a new kind of hawkproof chicken ! 
It came from my overhearing Uncle Henry 
telling another man that he lost over a 
hundred chickens one year when he let 
them run around in the fields. 

“1 keep them shut in now," said he. 
"They would do better if I could let them 
out, and cost less to feed, hut as sure as 
1 do, something seems to get them." 

Right away my brain got to working. 
A hen could be made into a sort of hedge¬ 
hog, I thought, if it could have an armor 
of spikes harnessed around its back. But 
imagine a chicken in a harness of any kind. 
It would flutter itself crazy in twenty min¬ 
utes. Next 1 thought of snails and turtles. 
Couldn’t a hen be made to drag along its 
own little house into which it could duck 
its nut whenever danger was nigh? Har¬ 
ness again ! That wouldn’t do. 

Then it suddenly came to me like a flash! 
Every chicken its own chicken coop. Go 
in any direction. No harness. Safe from 
every side, hawk proof, rat proof, skunk 
proof, top, bottom and every side. All 
that is needed is a sphere of wire netting 
around the bird. Rolls wherever she wants 
to go. Is open so she can pick up w'orms 
and things. Plenty of fresh air, too. 

Simple, isn't it? 

But some of the world's greatest inven¬ 
tions have been of the simple sort. 

April 3 —Uncle Henry doesn’t think 
much of mv patent poultrv protector. He 
says I'll never get a merit badge on it un¬ 
less for the drawing. 

April t—Uncle Henry is right. It won’t 
work, at least not on hens. I made the 
thing. I bent two pieces of chicken wire 
over a round stone, put the hen inside and 
joined the halves together. There was 
nothing the matter with the workmanship. 
The sphere was as true as the eye could 

But the hen! 

She just didn't seem to take to it. When 
, she made a step the thing rolled too sud¬ 
denly and bumped her from behind. This 
secret'd to annoy her. She took a bigger step 
to escape it, she got a bigger bump; and 
then she got real peevish, and away she 


went! It was a caution the way that thing 
rolled till it seemed to be fairly buzzing 
around the yard. Finally the hen got her 
neck through one of the meshes and ran 
over her own head, and 1 caught her, 
squawking with her feet up in the air. 

There's something wrong in the applica¬ 
tion of this principle to a hen. I guess 
I’ll have to try it on a duck. 

They are more calm. 

April 10—It's fun sometimes to let the 
imagination play on the crazy possibilities 
of some of the funny things around us. A 
folding hat rack has always appealed to 
me with its peculiar extending propensi¬ 
ties. I think all hoys have at some time 
or other been fascinated with the way a 
slight scissors movement will send the long 
arm shooting out at lightning speed. 

Therefore, Jules Verne fashion, I have 
composed out of dreams a direct -push, 
crankless, sprocketless bicycle. I should 
like to bet it can be done. Some day if 



This year 1 am going to try a new stunt 



with it. In a square formed by the side 
logs and the end pieces I am going to tack 
a heavilv painted piece of water-tight can¬ 
vas. This will form a sort of floating 
pocket on which one could squat. At night 
it will he perfectly spiffy to sleep on it. 
Just like a floating sheet. There would be 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
rFOR BOYS; 


You Can Earn Any of these Fine 
Premiums in an Hour or Two 


I Boys, Earn This Tent No. 45029 i 


C.&R. SOAP EASY TO SELL 


~ f] BOYS, Earn This 


Lawn Swing 
No. 80109 

Given for A 

Selling 30 f,f\ r </~f 




CROFTS & REED C0.£ 



Everywhere 
and Everything 


The moving ]iieture men, says Oar 
Ihimb Jninuils, have invaded the federal 
reservations for lords and obtained some 
novel and interesting fWjH w jg ijjjSg iiiit.s to 
"hunt with the camera" were griitled only 
after eggs had hatched, and the operators 
were allowed to work' oJlly when accom- 


ts to The Moils Through the Sky— 
only xhe Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
itors en ,l has stated that the United States 
rom- Postoifiee Department was considering, 
tbe and desired to establish, postal service by 
aeroplanes. The district in which this 
means of carrying the mails would be of 
special value would be in the Rocky 
sent Mountainiregion, where some towns only a 
1 be short distance apart by the air line now 
ders require a trip of some hundreds of miles 
tory, by the only available surface routes. An- 




part of the country; and 
present-day aeroplane can 
perated in any but the 


in boast of having. Between £ 
nd seventy of the true mountai 
r Bighorn, feed, within sixty fee 
epot, upon hay provided for 1 
le citizens of Ouray. The hav 


Xew York to San Francisco? Even 
, greater triumphs are in prospect. The 
. human voice is already being transmitted 
r over considerable distances without the use 
of wires. The feat was performed re- 
, cently from a moving train over a space 
of twenty-six miles. It is predicted by 
1 scientists that it won't be long until we 
■ shall be talking clear across the Atlantic 


A few months ago an old far; 
?ar Hazard, K\„ was Follow n 
ream on a fishing expedition, 
as suddenly startled by the r 
round squirrel. He turned ai 


mm 

I ■ I H I 


What a Scout Would Do — 

AVhen you go in a place and a do] 
mines around growling, don't pick up ; 
1st ful of stones. If you do, whatever b 
lis nature, the dog will distrust yon a 
incc. Speak kindly, act as though yoi 
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The Cave Scout 

('Continued from pc,ye 23.) 
lias been reached and when there is some 
prospect of there being an opening in 
the troop, within a reasonable length of 
time. Of course, if there is no prospect 
of a vaKwiSs In the troop, it is unfair 
to ask boys to stay on the waiting list. 
In such cases it is a good pipu to en¬ 
courage the development of a new troop 
from among the boys applying for mem¬ 
bership. Your Scoutmaster or Seout Com¬ 
missioner can usually help you in getting 
a new troop started. 

In the smaller communities it sometimes 
happens that only one troop is organized 
when there is really material enough for 
two good troops. In such cases it is ! 
desirable to have two troops organized, 
since in this way a good deal of interest 
can be aroused In inter-troop contests and 
competitions of various kinds. 

In other towns and communities there 
is only enough material for one good 
troop. In such places it is better to have 
one large troop well organized than to 
have two small ones poorly organized. 
Here, too, it is a good plan to have a 
waiting list. It doesn't hurt a boy to be 
required to wait a little while before ob¬ 
taining troop membership. He will ap¬ 
preciate it all the more when he finally 
attains bis ambition. When the waiting 
list gets large enough a new patrol should 
be organized. Meanwhile, members of 
the troop should see to it that the pro¬ 
spective candidates receive careful prepar¬ 
ation for their future work as scouts. 

These considerations cover in general 
the big problems of troop membership, 
hut there will always be some difficulty 
in making individual applications, as in 
the case of the Texas troop which v,-4 ' 
talked about a little while ago. In these 
individual eases, you must always consider 
whether or not the possible good you 
may be able to do for the prospective 
member is greater than the amount of 
possible harm it will cause to the troop as 
a whole by receiving him into membership. 

Sometimes it’s a good plan to require 
prospective members to demonstrate, by 
their conduct and achievements, that they 
are worthy of a place in the troop. The 
troop can tell a boy that he will be ad¬ 
mitted just as soon as he has proved that 
he can be a good scout. Then it's up to 
the boy. If he is really sincere in his de¬ 
sire to be a scout he will start right in to 
work for his membership. 

Several other questions which have been 
asked by Scouts are answered in the 
Questions and Answers Department in 
another part of Bovs’ I .ike. Dan Beard 
has helped the Cave Scout with some of 
them, and so have other officers in the 
headquarters office. Don't miss this de¬ 
partment, as you will find some very in- 


BOYS! 

CUT OUT THIS AD. AND 
SAVE 25c. ON THE NEW $2.50 



“inr a i” 1915 M ° dei d a fro aer °- 

IUla A.L THREE FOOT IaAI/EiIY PLANE 

THE SWIFTEST, STRONGEST LONGEST FLIGHTED RACER MADE 

WILL FLY 500 FEET OR MORE 

Finest Sport on Earth. Safe, Healthful, Scientific. 

No Racer like this has ever been sold before for less than $3.50. It has every point that made our 
other Models famous-plus many new ideas that make this the swiftest, longest flying Racer made. 

SO SIMPLE IT CAN BE PUT UP IN 15 MINUTES READY FOR FLIGHTS OF 
500 FEET OR MORE 



Guess the Missing Letters—M-j-r 
Earn This Pony 



Can you supply the two missing 
letters? Here is a hint: Perhaps 
some soldier friend of yours can 
help you because the pony’s name 
's a military title. 

Cart and Harness Too 
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IDEAL BOY SCOUT 
TENTS 

Every Scout Should Have One 



No. 2—.Soout Tent. Same Size. S 
double and twisted filling Y 
I nu-k. Complete with I 

Stakes and Hopes . 

No. 3—Stout Tent. Same Size. !■ 
Single Filling ord'marv K1 
n.ted. Complete with I 

Stakes and Hopes . 

No. 4—Smut Tents. Same Size. J 
Single Filling White Miick. i 


it: aihuiu i* unless ntlierwise arranged. Speeiril Tent 
I'.ilalttgiic* and Samples tnrnislied Free on request. 

THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 

Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 

A SCOUT OFFICIAL'S KMmKSEMEXT : 

ily endorse Tent No. 1." 

(Signed) HEOKCK M. ^I'HOCTOH. ^ 



This year’s 

CAMP 


Y ( 


OU'LL find your of¬ 
ficial “dog tent" (shown 
ahijve )and everything else yoti ■ 
want in the big new Carpenter 
Catalog for iqij. (No. SlG.) ( 
Complete descriptions and pic- 


GeoBCarpeKter & Co. 


Our Lonesome Corner 

Buffalo Troop Forms an Overseas Correspondence Club— 
Other News About Letter Writers 


F ASTER and faster fly the Lonesome 
Corner letters—to and fro across 
the United States, over the line into 
Canada, over the oceans to other lands. 

What stories these letters tell—about 
scout life, school studies, games, cities, 
tail buildings, stamps, rivers, steamships, 
camping plans, government, historic places, 
autographs, poultry, aviation, books, wire¬ 
less, photography, coins, manual training, 
magic, railroading— cverytliinij, almost! 

Aren’t you in on this'great sport? If 
not, get in now. The rules are simple; 
read them, and un-ite non). 

Scouts in Holland Join 
Scoutmaster Casper Denis, of Amster¬ 
dam, Holland, and several of his Scouts 
have become interested in exchanging let¬ 
ters witli American Scouts, and has opened 
a fine opportunity for our boys. He 

Of Mr. Metelerkamp I got your letter of Dec. 
Stll, 1914. As I am a Scoutmaster of the 5tli 
Amsterdam Troop (Carpenter Troop), I am 
going to give you some addresses of hoys of my 
troop who are writing English; of course, not 
perfectly, hut rather well. 

They should like to have their names placed 
in Boys’ Life, and tliej^ will be very glad to 

The names of 'the boys are the following; 
Ilerm Kevmlers, Hendrik Onrlin, L. J. Jorissen, 
J. Y. D. Berg, P. V. D. Braak. 

Buffalo Troop Forms an Overseas Cor- 

RESPONOENCE CLUB 

The Boy Scouts of Troop 2f of Buffalo 
have organized an “Overseas Correspond¬ 
ence Club," to exchange letters through 
the Lonesome Corner of Bovs' Life. Scout 
William E. l.eidt, who is the president of 
tlie organization, writes: “All members 
are exploded to write one letter per 
month until they have as large a list as 
they can conscientiously handle—that is, 
about three to five names, each in a dif¬ 
ferent Country." 

Scout Leidt reports that the following 
other officers have been elected: Rev. Rolf 
1’. (Turn. Scoutmaster, Honorary Presi¬ 
dent: Stephen Clark, Assistant Scout¬ 
master, Honorary Vice-President; How¬ 
ard Bommer, Vice-President; John Ware, 
Secretary, and Henry Doleman, Treas- 

The first hatch of letters sent by the 
boys of this club, eight in number, have 
been forwarded to the Argentine Repub¬ 
lic, Bahama Islands, Spain, France, Bel¬ 
gium, England, China, and Denmark. 

Here’s a fine idea for any troop. Take 
it up in yours now. 

These Tom What They Want You to 
Write to Them About 

Joe J. Upchurch, Tex.; correspond with 
United States and Foreign Scouts. 

Maurice Munson, Ill.; correspond with Japa¬ 
nese Scouts in America or Japan who can 
talk rind write English. 

Harry Anderson, O.; stamps from North 

Roy L. C. Hostetler, Ill.; hunting, trapping 
and overland hiking. 

Donald .T. Metcalf, Minn.; Scouts in Germany. 
Thomas S. Timberman, N. J.; western hoys on 
wireless telegraphy, trapping and scouting. 

G. Clyde Garrett, Ga.; stamps, coins, ath¬ 



letics, signaling, foreign scouts and scouts in 
Georgia. 

Forrest McCuteheon, Tex.; stamps, chemistry, 
debating, foreign scouts and plmtography. 

J. R. Page, N. Y. (A. S. M.); correspond 
with assistant scoutmasters who have formerly 

William Engesser, N. Y.; foreign scouts. 

Tiny Barglund, S. D.; American and foreign 

Andrew McNally, Ill.; correspond with for¬ 
eign scouts and exchange pictures and postcards 
with other scouts; first aid. 

James Foster, Pa.; electricity, wireless. 

Arthur E. Harding, Mass.; interested in archi- 
. . 1 signaling ; patrol 


leaders in California. 

Maxwell Haddox, Mich.; 
’ ’ d railroading. 


cycling, 


John L. Holverson, Mass.; exchange postcards 
and stamps. 

Frank 


Wood, Kan.; German, French 


Rodolph Valentine, Iowa; patrol leaders. 

Claud Cross, Tex.; stamps, old coins and 
telegraphy. 

Russell I. Peters, N. J.; foreign boys inter¬ 
ested in shorthand and telegraphy. 

Elmer Otis Bowyer, W. Va.; high school, 
second year work, and telegraphy. 

Carl H. Morrow, Tex.; English, German and 
American scouts; signaling and merit badges. 


Harold Freeman, 
sports and^electricity.^ 


Ind.; shanties, outdoor 

. Y.; 17-year old patrol 
routing and athletics. 

" ’ ; foreign 


_ scouts on scout work. 

Ray Dwyer, N. J.; magic, aviation. 

Charles Saylor, Kan.; boys in Canada inter¬ 
ested in trapping; scouts in Alaska and 
Colorado. 

Lee Maurer, Mich.; scouts in German, ” 
way and Sweden. 

Harold H. Behrend, Wis.; American a 
eign scouts. 

Elbert Brown, Va.; foreign postcards. 

Charles Jenrich, N. Y.; canoe trip between 
New York and Albany; books, overnight hikes, 
woodcraft, camperaft, scoutcraft and free-hand 

Edward Spoonhour, Kan.; books and colleet- 

N. Arvin, Jr., Ind.; troop scribes 
.inH nth Mrs on books, collecting great men’s a ' 
vies, and with English scouts. 

_ Waring, Pa.; telegraphy, mar 

training and drafting. 

Julius Lippman, N. Y.; Texas, Calif or: 
Washington State, foreign boys; wireless. 

Lynn Miller, Okla.; wireless, poultry, art 
manual training. 

Norman Lynch, Wash.; photography and hi 

*Karl Cyrus Lambert, W. Va.; German sc< 
about war pictures and old and foreign moi 

Charles Struckman, Idaho; exchange posi- 
rards, photographs of scenery; animals and 
other things in foreign lands, United States, 
Island Possessions, Panama and Alaska. 


-v 
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KRE-MO-LA 

FOR 

BOY SCOUT HOMES 

and Every Home 

KRE-MO-LA Renews. Cleans, 
Brightens Rugs, Carpets, uphol¬ 
stery, Clothing and Textiles. 

A wonderful new material— 
brings out the colors—gets the 
dirt and germs without drudgery. 
Put up in 10-25-50 cent packages. 
A 50c. package Renews 3 RugSi 
or Carpets, 9 x 12, or 108 square 
feet. Send 10c. in stamps for 
trial package. 


—Writi: to Till it 
(IWS contains the name 
pecifically requested t 


'T'HERE’S nothing like 
* a Mullins Canoe tor 
real sport. All you need to make this 
the most delightful summer you ever 
spent, is a Mullins; the greatest canoe 
ever made for bathing, fishing, hunt¬ 
ing, paddling—and all ’round sport. 


Try- £t in your own home—then write 
for our liberal offer to 

The Boy Scout Troops of Your City 

The Kremola Products Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Rollie Petterson, 0. Ted 

H, Ross Barrett, O. Clei 

Sydney Kirkpatrick, Mat 


The W. H. Mullins Company 

475Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 


| MON EY 

f 87 Ke s z u xr 




An increasingly large number of letters 
passed through the Bovs’ Life offiee in the 
last month, as this list will show. The 
names are of hoys who sent them. Any one 
of them (either American or foreign boys) 



Lit 

JiPVAN STEEL/ 


Here's the 


Knife they 

i 

All Want! 

°§a 

ft.™ pocket 1 n ,nonev “bv - 


selling these splendid ; 

Boy Scout friends,neigh- 


THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 1 


wvdl u<m? 

Designed and Furnished by 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA. U. S. A. 

hS Quality First sle A d » e e s s 

i— Porto-PANAMA Hats —i 

I COOL AS A DROP OF DEW 


Henderson, Eng. Burton Milliner, 
de Henry Knight, Evelyn Arthur 
tg. Eng. 

'. Batley, Gt. Brit. George A, Dim 


The Canton Cutlery Co 

Dept. 63_ Canton, Ohh 


Fish Bite b aSJ,Tf%™ 









Of Course You’re Planning for Camp 

ARE YOU WORRYING ABOUT EQUIPMENT? 

What Your Tents Shall Be? 

Where To Get Cots and Furniture? 

The “Pots and Pans” You’ll Need? 

How Much It’s All to Cost? 

We Have Thought of All That. Our Advice 
and Assistance are Yours 

SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOG OF CAMP SUPPLIES. 
WRITE US ABOUT THE PROBLEMS THAT BOTHER YOU. 

More Staves Coming from Japan 

Get your order in Now 
Staves Expected Late in May 

DO NOT WAIT! ORDER NOW! 

No order jor less than eight accepted 

-■ Price 15 cents each = 

Express or freight collect 


DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 
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MONEY— 

for Every Boy Scout 
Money for Your Troop 



SAY, FELLOWS, You can 
make several dollars each week. 
You can Ret the money to buy that 
Bicycle, Motor Cycle, Canoe, Camp¬ 
ing Outfit, Tent, Wireless Set, Base- 


How to Get the Money 

Make a tidy sum for yourself. Let your 
fellow troop mem hers in on it, too, and 
add a line amount to the Summer Camp- 

about the plan just filF out the blank 



DHVQ YOU CAN MAKE 
BIG MONEY 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, Pepl. A-62, Smethporl, P< 

>POULTRY PAPER 


ijeh each scout is DAVQ f We have a 1915 MOUtL 
emv miles They BUYb! COLUM BIA BICYCLE f-.r ym. 

in athletics anil - — 

aseball, football or A l)cailt jful wheel. You can earn it in a f 

T 

■>] an eighteen foot EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 

I> 1 e^asiir™ 6m Vnothi°r 31-33 East 27th St ' New Y ° rk 

Sir"' 1 ' BOY SCOUT CAMP * INDIAN 

p‘:;:„ s td plays and entertainments 

"boj T s"ont"iro“e r Everything needed for Outdoor and Indoor 
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This 

1915 

Magazine 

Catalog 



Earn Camp Funds by Building 
Bird Houses 


FREE! 


WRITE 

FOR 

IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett^teA^ 

Magazine Agency 

—the largest in the world—furnishes all maga- 

zines and Newspapers at Lowest Possible Club ' V - ' .. , 

m r osr S re"u.bleservice. qU1C '" ’ m ° S <u<ur ' ,r '‘ n ' ^|R - ' Y';; \ , 

SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY / 

Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 3,000 Periodicals and Club 
Offers. It is a BIG MONEY-SAVER and is FREE to you for the asking. 
The Name J. M. H ANSON-BENNETT is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 

Send Us Your Name and Address TODAY! 

Agents Wanted to Represent Us 

Write for full particulars 

J. M. Hanson - Bennett Magazine Agency 

103 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


dred annually. This year the boys in 
picture organized a “Bird-box Compa 
and went after the business. They seer 
an order for two hundred as a sta 
and before they finished nearly four 1 
dred boxes wore constructed and s 
They were built in the shop of the 1 
Y. M. C. A. The lumber was purebi 
in bulk and in sizes that made neces: 
the least cutting. 

The boxes are cypress body and po 
tops, and the materia! for each box 
five cents, allowing a quarter of a 
for nails. They were sold for fif 
dollars a hundred. The profits will 
the expense of these boys for one v 
at Camp Eberhart. In addition to 
boxes sold to the Humane Society, t 


with this work five 
e offered for the best 
ome of the prize win 
seen in the photo, 
on Scouts try this scl 


Boy Scouts are Brave 
Fire-Fighters 


BOY SCOUT PHOTOGRAPHERS! 



"SNOW WHITE”"'WATER COLOR 
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A New Model Typewriter! 



BUY IT NOW! 

Yes, the crowning 
typewriter triumph is 
here! 

It is just out—and comes years 
before experts expected it. For 
makers have striven a life-time 
to attain this ideal machine. 
And Oliver has % 
we scored when we gave t|p 
world its first visible writing. 

There is truly no other type¬ 
writer on earth like this new Olive 
tread of a kitten will run the keys 


The 


CAUTION ! 


.1 Duplex Shift. 


control of 84 letter! 


write them s... 

lvrher t0 m ar rat< 


of any s 
■s of all other 


immediately r...^ ’ .— y 

17 CENTS A DAY 1 

vious special inventions—visible writing, 2 
Optional Duplex Shift, Selective Color Atta 
Yet we have decided to sell it to everyon 


“9.” Think of touch so light that the 
WARNING! 

^This brilliant new Oliver comes at ^ ie 
lesser makes—now out-of-date when com¬ 


added expense to us by simplifying con- 

Resolve right now to see this great 
achievement before you spend a dollar for 
any typewriter. If ^you are ^using some 

much more this one does. 

If you are using an Oliver, it naturally 
follows that you want the finest model, 
his brand-new Oliver “ 9 ” is the greatest 
riven in a typewriter. It has all our pre- 
utomatic spacer, 654-ounce touch— plus the 
chment and all these other new-day features. 


writer, with the famous PRINTYTE, that writes 

TODAY—Write For Full Details 


like print, included FREE if desired. 
and be among the first to know about 
this marvel of writing machines. 
See why typists, employers, and individuals everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. 
Just mail a postal at once. No obligation. It’s a pleasure for us to tell you about it. 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 310 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
YOU CAN RENT THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER THREE MONTHS FOR $4.00 



Hey, Scouts! This for all of You! 

Mr. Tomlinson’s Great Scout Book and Boys' Life for a 
year—both for the price of the book alone. Thus: 
"Scouting with Daniel Boone.” Price.$ 1.20 


end BOYS’ LIFE one 


Ted's stride remained unhurried. 

“Catch me mowing lawns,” he said. 
“How much are you getting?” 

“Ten cents.” 

Ted whistled. “You must want ten 
cents bad.” 

“I do,” Donald admitted. He started 
to tell about the requirement that he must 
earn, and save a dollar; hut Ted gave an 
amused chuckle, and Donald flushed and 
became silent. He didn’t like to be laughed 
at. Somehow, Ted made him ashamed of 
his job. His enthusiasm began to cool. 

“If I wanted a dollar,” Ted said, “I’d 
go to my father and get it.” 

“My father wanted to give me a dollar,” 
Donald retorted. 

“And you wouldn’t take it?” Ted de¬ 
manded. “Oh, you knuckle-head.” 

Donald squirmed. He felt that it would 
do no good to explain again, that the dol¬ 
lar had to he earned. He hoped that the 
other boy would go away. But Ted 
strolled along at his side when they reached 
the house with the sad, neglected plot of 
grass, Ted leaned idly against a tree. 

“You surely picked out a fine big job 
for your ten cents’ worth,” he observed. 

Donald surveyed the lawn ruefully. It 
did seem Awfully big. He hadn’t noticed 
that fact when he had made his bargain, 
but Ted’s scoffing had robbed him of his 
zest. 

He found a lawn mower behind the 
heuse by the kitchen door. 

“Mind you, rake it clean,” the woman 
called after him. 

The afternoon had turned hot and sul¬ 
try. Ted lounged in the shade of the tree 
and grinned. Donald pushed the mower 
until it seemed that he must have cut all 
the grass in the village of Chester. The 
sweat ran down his face, and his neck, and 
his back, and his chest. 

“Half through,” Ted called. “Five cents 
earned.” 

Donald sat on the grass. Only half 
through! He mopped his face. 

“Ah! cut it out,” said Ted. “Finish it 
tomorrow." 

“I want to get through with it,” Donald 
argued weakly. Why wouldn't Ted let 
him alone? 

“Ah!” cried Ted; “come on down to the 
station and I'll buy you a soda.” 

Donald's good resolutions weakened, 
lie was hot and thirsty. A long, cool soda, 
with iee cream floating on the top— 

“Wait until I rake this,” he said. 

The soda was good. It trickled down his 
throat and seemed to soak into him joy¬ 
ously. 

“Have another,” said Ted. “I don’t have 
to cut lawns to get a dollar.” 

Donald had another. 

But that evening, as he swept his fath¬ 
er's shop, he was terribly dissatisfied witl 
himself and his prospects. Tomorrow he 
had the other half of the lawn to do. Ii 
lie had stuck it out the job would now hi 
off his hands. Despite those two sodas hi 
began to feel that he had been cheated oui 
ot something, and that Ted had something 
to do with it. 

Next day, after leaving school, he wen’ 
directly to the lawn. He hoped that ii 
this way he would escape Ted’s attentions 
His plan succeeded, for he was rakin; 
away the last of the cut grass when Tet 
appeared. 

“Didn't go home, did you?” he asked. 

“No,” said Donald. 

“I whistled outside your house,” Tet 
explained. “Barbara came out and sai 
you weren't home. I guess Barbai 
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Play Ball! 


Any one of them Given With a 
Subscription to Boys’ Life at $1.00 


Here are 
the Things 
to Do It With 



PICK OUT THE ONE YOU WANT — USE THIS BLANK NOW 


Moonshiners in Jungle 

(Continued from page 13) 

pan. The fish, rolled in cornmesd. was 
soon sizzling in the bacon-fat and took 
on a nice brown—to make our mouths 

Il'Mle we made relish of our first course 
of fish and biscuits, the rabbit roasted 
before the red coals on forked sticks. For 
dessert we had guava jelly, and topped 
off with black coffee. 

When we climbed into the canoe, dusk 
had already blackened the deepest re¬ 
cesses of the tropic jungle. We paddled 
up the creek toward the moonshiners’ still 
in some trepidation—full with the ques¬ 
tion, “'Will they come tonight?" We 
moved in silence; 1, for one, fearful to 
voice the query. A hoot-owl, however, 
sent his call through the darkening forest. 
He said: 

“What — what — what; what — what — 
what; what—whoo-o-o-o-o-at 

We crawled from the canoe at the foot 
of the path and crept in to our point of 
vantage. All was dark and still in that 
jungle grotto. At short intervals came 
the eerie call of the hoot-owl. But in 
tliere by the still it was as solemn and 
dead as a graveyard. The still seemed a 
thing abandoned forever. And so I got 
to think it to be. James whispered: 

“I guess it’s all up.’’ 

But I didn't answer, for T heard a 
ereaking over by the lane. Then more 
creaking and the sound of wheels. 

They were coming. 

(Continued in June Bovs’ Life) 


Want to Be a Pitcher? 

(Continued from page 21) 
throwing the fast ball, except that the fin¬ 
gers must rest on a smooth part of the 
cover (avoiding the seams)—the thumb 
preferably across the seams. The cover of 
the ball should be moistened with saliva 
under the ends of the first two fingers. 

In order to obtain the best results, this 
ball should be thrown with considerable 
speed, just as the fast ball is thrown. 

Working with Hrs Catcher 
A young pitcher should rely upon the 
judgment of his catcher in the matter of 
kind of balls to throw, especially if the 
catcher is one of experience and has knowl¬ 
edge of the batters' weaknesses. But when 
the pitcher has had an equal amount of ex¬ 
perience, it is a good plan for him at times 
to use his own judgment, since he knows 
better than any one else the condition of 
his arm, and what control he has of cer¬ 
tain balls. Instead of shaking his head 
when he disagrees with the catcher, the 
pitcher should have some other sign where¬ 
by he can tell his catcher to call another 
hall: such as rubbing his shirt or tossing 
the ball up in the air. It is a good plan 
to talk things over frequently with the 
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The Merit Badge of 
Photography 

(Continued from page 17) 
which counts. Simple perfection in pho¬ 
tographic work is a thing which any one 
can acquire, hut the art is something that 
is your own alone. l)o you know that 
the photographs taken by certain men can 
always be recognized by other photograph¬ 
ers? That is because their artistic ideas 
are so pronounced. Wouldn't you like 
your work to be so much your own that 
others woiild always recognize it without 

This is quite a long talk about compo¬ 
sition, because I believe it is the most im¬ 
portant thing for you to learn in connec¬ 
tion with photography. You can become 
an expert in it only by a great deal of 
study and thought and practice. There 
is no limit to art. 

Taking Interiors. 

The easiest way to take an interior view 
is by flashlight. This settles the question 
of exposure and even illumination of the 
room. Take it at night when there is no 
light from outside to bother you. Then 
you can face toward the windows if that 
is the best view of the room. If you take 
the picture by daylight you must not 
have a window in front of your camera 
or it will produce a blur. 

A portrait may be taken either out¬ 
doors or in a room. If it is taken in¬ 
doors it is well to place the figure about 
five feet from a window, for then the 
light falls on the face with sufficient 
strength to light it well and to make it 
stand out from the background. But this 
is only a suggestion. You may find it 
better to have it nearer or much farther 
away. Make the pose natural. Don't 
get the figure in a strained position. 

Make the landscape simple, put as few 
things in it as possible. A single old tree 
outlined against the sky is more effective 
than a forest of trees. Parts of a house 
is often better than a whole town of them. 
Three cows in a pasture make a better 
picture than a big herd. Remember your 
rules of composition and try to keep the 
objects in harmony and in balance. 

Action Pictures. 

There are so many kinds of action pho¬ 
tographs that it is hard to even suggest 
tvhat kind to take. You had better select 
the kind of subject that interests you the 
most. Is vonr friend an athlete? Take 
i picture of him doing his best stunt. 
Are you fond of hunting? Get your chum 
out with a gun and take something he 
does on the “war path.” Are you fond 
of horses? Then take your camera to 
where your favorite horse is exercising. 
Are you a lover of birds? Try to get a 
bird flying on your sensitive ’plate. It 



Blaze the trail for 
the other boys 


Any Boy Scout can have the most up-to-date equip¬ 
ment in his troop and bring home splendid picture! 
if he gets a 


Seneca 


Folding Camera for Scouts 



Made in 3 sizes, $8 to $12, accommodating anj 
standard make of film, this new member of the Senect 
Tiibe of Cameras offers more real picture taking abilitj 
than any Camera you ever saw for anywhere near tin 
same price. 


Get acquainted with the entire tribe of- 
Seneca Cameras—Send today for the 


1915 Seneca Handbook 
Free for the Asking 


cribes all Senecas from t 
splendid Roll Film Sen 
;es of photographic lore £ 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Company 

273 State Street, Rochester, N. Y 



This High Grade 

Bicycle Tire 
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ATTENTION! 

BOY SCOUTS AND ALL BOYS: 

Here is your chance to earn a vacation trip. 

You can do it without interfering with your daily 
duties, during your spare time. Our tour plan 
will enable you and other members of your troop 
to visit 

THE PANAMA PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION, AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

or you can present a vacation trip to your SCOUT¬ 
MASTER to the California Fairs or elsewhere, 
by adopting our MILE CARD PROPOSITION. 

Or— 

If you prefer to earn in cash, $5.00, $10.00, 
$20.00, $50.00 or more, you can do so, and 
spend the money as you like. 

Perhaps you need a Baseball Outfit, Camping Outfit, 
Canoe, Foot Ball Outfit, Bicycle, Wireless Set, Roller 
and Ice Skates, Camera, etc. Hundreds of Boys are 
already earning money for their vacation, and their 
outfits. 

START at once—NO INVESTMENT required. Fill 
out coupon and mail today. 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 

SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY CO.. 
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the habits of the creature which you are 
to photograph and see if you cannot make 
the surroundings express some phase of 
its life. An owl would not look at home 
perched upon the top of a tall dead 
tree, nor would an eagle seem natural in 
a thick evergreen. 

Of course, you usually have to take wild 
creatures when and how you find them, 
but more often than you would think, you 
can change the background by moving 
your camera a little. If you haven’t stu¬ 
died up the subject you won't know 
enough to move it if the chance offers. 
But here I am again on the subject of 
composition. Do you realize that the 
proper surrounding is merely a matter of 
harmony after all? 

Quarry Troop and the 
Movies 

(Continued from page 8) 
the hill, so she was parked in a lot by the 
lakeside and the rest of the troop went up 
to the cave on foot. 

Immediately upon their arrival activities 
began. Mr. Dickie formed them in line 
and marehed them up beside the big au¬ 
tomobile truck that stood in the middle of 
the road. Here each lad was given a flint¬ 
lock rifle and sent over to the mouth of the 
cave, where Ethan Allen and a half-dozen 
Green Mountain Boys were waiting, seated 
about a camp fire. 

“Now, boys,” said the manager, when all 
had been served with guns and had taken 
their places, “those weapons of yours are 
only dummies. I don’t want you lads fool¬ 
ing with powder even in a sham battle. I 
won’t be responsible for your eyes. My 
regular actors will do all the firing neces¬ 
sary, and they will make smoke enough to 
cover the film. All I want you fellows to 
do is aim and pull the trigger. Are you 
ready now, gentlemen? Camera!” 

Mr. Dickie stood with his feet apart, 
megaphone in hand, in the middle of the 
road. The camera man had set up his tri¬ 
pod on the rear end of the motor truck, 
which was held on the very brink of the 
grade by its brakes. At the word “Camera” 
he began to turn the crank of his machine 
rapidly, and almost before they knew it 
the Boy Scout Engineers were being pho¬ 
tographed as part of a real feature film. 

Action followed swiftly. While the lads 
were sitting about the fire an Indian came 
out of the woods. It was Neshobee, the 
friendly Red Man of Judge Thompson's 
story. He advanced to Ethan Allen, his 
hand extended aloft as a sign of friend¬ 
ship. Then he began to talk, pointing into 
the bushes and up toward the leaves of 
the trees. Instantly the Green Mountain 
Boys were alert! 

“The Red Coats and the Sheriff!” 
snapped Allen, and every man was crouch¬ 
ing, gun in hand, waiting for the attack. 
A Red Coat appeared in the bushes! 

Up went a dozen muskets, and the next 
instant there was a thundering roar! The 
Red Coat disappeared! But others came! 
They bobbed up everywhere! Behind 
bushes and trees! From rocks and logs 
they sprang, advancing and firing in ap¬ 
parently deadly earnestness! The roar of 
the musketry was deafening! Bruce and 
his chums were thrilled with enthusiasm, 
and they snapped their guns at every 
enemy in sight! On came the Red Coats 
and the Indians with the Sheriff of New 
York leading them! They advanced into 
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“Oh! look, boys! 

Bill’s got a New Bike.” 




T HE whole neigh¬ 
borhood takes an 
interest in the lucky 
boy or girl with a 
new wheel. 

The boys are quick 

,_ _ to point out the New 

Departure Coaster Brake which won’t “slip” or “bind,” and 
who know that the New Departure makes riding safe and easy. 
Even the grown folks notice a new wheel. They know how 
handy it is for getting errands done and giving the young peo¬ 
ple the valuable habit of earning their own spending money. 
I t’s a healthier, happier town where every boy has a bike. But 
be sure it is equipped with the dependable, ball bearing 



The brake that gives perfect control at top speed, and saves 
the fatigue of constant pedaling. Stays in order and keeps 
free from rust—heavily nickel-plated, handsome in design. 

BOYS AND GIRLS—write us today—a postal will 
do—simply say •'Tell me how to win a COLD 
WATCH, CHAIN. STICK PIN AND CUFF LINKS.” 

New Departure Mfg. Co., 101 N. Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


C The Brake that Brought the Bilce Back X~ 


If You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER 

Among Boys You'll Want 

DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 

“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” 

With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 





On rushed the massive truck. It had 
developed express train speed now and it 
rocked from side to side like a ship in a 
gale as it tore down the rough country 
road! Bruce clutched the big steering 
wheel with deathlike grip and tried his 
mightiest to keep the cumbersome vehicle 
straight! He realized that a loose stone 
or a deep rut meant death to him and 
destruction to the motor car! His teeth 
were clenched and his face was white! The 
wind had whisked away his coonskin cap. 

“Oh, if ] can only make that turn! 1 

must! I’ve got to!” he told himself, as he 
saw the distance to the foot of the hill be¬ 
ing eaten up by the flying motor car. 
Nearer and nearer came the turn, it was 
a hundred yards away. Now seventy, 
fifty, forty! Would the truck stay on ail 
four wheels or would it go plunging on 
madly, end over end, into the lake? Could 
he make it? The road bent slightly now. 
Bruce followed the curve. Now came the 
turn. Bruce tugged at the wheel. The 
big truck swerved. It was skidding! It 
was on two wheels and ploughing up the 
dust in great clouds! it was almost 
around! It WAS around! The road ahead 
of him was straight and clear! 

B RUCE breathed a great sigii of relief. 

And so did fifty individuals who had 
been watching the terrible race from the 
top of the hill. They cheered loud and 
long when the big truck shot safely around 
the bend and headed up the level road to¬ 
ward Woodbridge. Then all of them 
started down the grade pell mell, nor did 
they stop until they reached the place 
where the truck had finally stalled. Then 
every one tried to shake the boy’s hand, 
“By Jove, but for your nerve, Bruce, my 
hoy, we’d have been minus film and motor 
truck. For pure grit, I think you scouts 
take the prize. I wish I could think oi 
some way to repay you," cried Mr. Dickie 
pumping Bruce around somewhat roughly 
“Why—er—you 1 see—we don’t want any 
pay for what we do, but if it can be ar¬ 
ranged, I—I—well, we sure would like tc 
see that ‘movie.’ Can’t you send one tc 
the Woodbridge Theatre?" said Bruce. 

“Huh, send one to the Woodbridge 
Theatre! Why, I’ll bring the first release 
of it to Woodbridge myself and show it 
in your headquarters. How’ll that suit 
yon fellows?” 

And the enthusiastic replies of the scouts 
convinced the “movie” manager that he 
had hit the right idea. 


ANOTHER Quarry Troop story, by 
Mr. Crump, will appear in an early 
issue of Boys’ Life. 
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AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES — If 




may be made with 


SIGMUND EISNER 

OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 

Red BanK, New Jersey 


New YorK Salesrooms 

103 FIFTH AVENUE 







Special Offe r to Boy Scouts! 



Size 

7x7 Feet 

Genuine 
Full Weight 
8 oz. Duck 


A Real Wall Tent All Complete 

With poles, ropes and pins. Just the thing for “camping out.” 

Large enough to accommodate four boys in great shape. If you are^gomg on a camping 
trip you simply cannot afford to be without this remarkable tent. Only $4.75. And you can set it 
up in j our back yard and sleep out in it during the summer months. This is the greatest bargain 
offer ever made on a genuine S ounce duck wall tent. If you have not enough money of your own to buy 
this tent o-et two or three of your friends to go in with you. Boy Scouts think it great! 


Ev 

morning, t 
enough 


sleep out in a tent? Sav, boys, its bully 1 It makes a fellc 
*„d eat—well, just try it once and see. Hungry as a bear every worm 
have this crackerjack tent. You will never be able to get such an c 
odd jobs to pay for this tent. Your folks can buy it for you and you 


v feel great whei 
g. Go ask your fa 


a the 


Army Shelter Tents 


Every Boy Scout in America should have 
march. Can be folded up and easily carried 
out one. These tents are called “dog 
tents” by the soldiers. Just the thing for 
••hikes.” Get one and surprise your 
friends. Every boy in your town will 
*^ want one when he sees yours. Plain 
^ heavy cloth, $2.2; 

Jgktra qualitv 
khaki $3.00. 


FREE A 

Camp Guide 

COUPON v 

H. Channon Company 

Department 1575 
150 N. Market Street Chicago 

Please send to me, prepaid, your 
FREE Catalog and Camp Guide. 
Also your rock-bottom offer on camp¬ 
ing supplies, without any charge 



H. Channon Company 


Department 

150 North Market Street 


Chicago, Ill. 








JUNE 

10 Cents 


this number 

When You Go 










THE 

STANDARD 
BLOUSE OF THE WORLD 

If you would like {o have a handsome* 

SCOUT LAW 


7 x 10 inches, Lithographed in 8 colors, ready to frame, 
you have only to fill out, sign and mail the coupon below. 


We want every boy everywhere to know the 
real merit of our specialties, made for the 
boys of America— 

The best way for you to learn of the superior quality—the 
perfect fit — the easy-on-easy-off adjustment — the snappy 
patterns and styles, is to get the habit of wearing'one. 


We make Blouses and Shirts of the Correct Quality for Boys, Wash- 
togs for Smaller Boys, Rompers, Creepers, Nighties, Pajamettes 
and the latest, most popular Tfiree-in-one Undertog for Children. 


IF THE COUPON 


is too small for you, write us a letter and we willXmail you 
the Scout Law immediately. This offer is good \ 
until July 4, and will not be repeated. \ v 

Scout Laws packed with every Garment 
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A S interesting as their essays are the letters which have come from 
the boys who won the $300.00 in cash prizes awarded last month 
by BOYS' LIFE in co-operation with Doubleday, Page & Co. These 
prizes were given for the best essays written on Dr. Everest T. Tomlin¬ 
son’s story, ’’Scouting with Daniel Boone,” which appeared serially in 
this magazine and can now be found in book form at all book stores. 

Prominent in the minds of all these boys, as their letters show, is not 
so much the thought of the money they received, as the recollection of 
the joy they had in reading this great serial story and a realization of the 
benefit that came to them through their close study of the character of 
Daniel Boone and their careful writing of their essays. 

Other very interesting things are revealed by these letters. 

The winner of the first prize, for instance, proves to be the great-great- 
grandson of a personal friend and companion of Boone, and a fourth 
prize winner is an indirect descendant of the great pioneer. 

The winner of a fourth prize and special honorable mention is an 
Eagle Scout, as is also his twin brother. 

One boy wrote his essay while he was sick in the hospital. 

Several say that they have placed their prize money with the funds 
they are saving for a college education. 

What these boys wrote is so interesting that a fuller account is given 
on page 22, together with the two top-notch essays. 


Fun — Adventure — Thrills 


This Month 

Cam p—of Course! 

The biggest thing of 
June in the minds of 
boys. And who tells 
you the things you want 
to know about camping? 

The Cave Scout—no 
less. Turn to page 20. 

Camping stories—of 
course! Two dandies— 
one about three truants 
from camp and their 
search for a ghost — 
that’s on page 7; and 
did you ever go snipe 
hunting? There’s a tale 

YouCampfire—A big man tells 
you a simple little thing about it, 
but important, on page 32. 

Fire with Flint and Steel—Ever 
make it? Mr. Beard explains the 
trick. Page 18. 

That Treasure Hunt for Real 
Gold—You read the start of the 
story in April; on page 16 you’ll 
find out how the search ended. 

Great Serials—William Heylig- 
er’s takes Don Strong into a new 
venture and—well, you’ll want to 
read it for yourself. In Walter 
Walden’s the two boys pull off 
their great “jungle show” and— 
Bang! It will thrill you. 


Next Month 

Fourth of July! And 
two great lndependend- 
ence Day stories for 
boys — one of today, 
with Scouts in it, and 
one of Revolutionary 

Quarry Troop’s 
Fourth of July — You 
know this troop through 
Mr. Crump’s previous 
stories in Boys* Life— 
’’The Boy Scout Smoke 
Eaters,” ’’Quarry Troop 
and the Circus,” and 
“Quarry Troop and the 
Movies.” His July story 
has a turn to it that will surprise 
you as much as it surprised the 
great crowd that saw the troop’s 
Scout exhibition on the Fourth. 

“The Powder Mill”—A story in 
which two brave Colonial boys 
use a kite signal to advance their 
country’s cause. 

A Smashing Sea Story—Dr. 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler, who has 
written ’’Saved by the Rolling 
Hitch” for Boys* Life, has spent 
years ‘‘before the mast.” You’ll 
fairly shudder as the tale takes you 
through a great ocean storm— 
and you’ll be mighty glad that Jetty 
knew how to tie a “rolling hitch.” 



Mr. Irving Crump 


Author of “Quarry 
Troop’s Fourth 













The Boy Scout Life Series 



Don Strong of the 
Wolf Patrol 


By 

WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


“Ted. after drinking 
the first soda, insisted 
on buying the second ." 


Chapter III (Continued) 

URIXG the next three days Don 
Strong was a busy boy. His zest 
had returned and he quickly found 
work. To his surprise, his price of ten 
cents an hour met with no objection. 
Thursday he earned twenty cents mowing 
a lawn, and Friday he found a job work¬ 
ing the weeds out of a bed of poppies. 
That night he dropped fifteen cents into 
the orange bank. He now had forty-five 
cents saved. He felt like a capitalist. 

Saturday morning he worked with his 
books. But right after dinner he attacked 
the carpenter shop. He was beginning 
to take pride in his sweeping, and did it 
thoroughly. 

That afternoon his father showed him 
how to use a hatchet and a knife. He had 
an appointment to meet Ted Carter at 
the village field, but the lesson was so 
interesting that he forgot all about it. 
When he ran inside just before supper to 
put the hatchet away, he saw that Barbara 
had cleaned the shop windows. 

“Dad will like that," he thought aloud. 
“I guess Barbara would make a good 


F OOTBALL practice started Monday. 

After school Donald hurried to the 
village field. Alex Davidson was not out, 


nor was Ted Carter. This surprised him. 
However, he had little time to think about 
other boys. Mr. Wall soon had him pass¬ 
ing the ball, and falling on it, and run¬ 
ning down the field under kicks. Donald 
was sure that he showed up pretty well. 

After the practice he saw Ted lounging 
near one of the goal posts, looking on with 

"Aren't you out for the team?” Don 
asked. He thought that a big fellow like 
Ted would make a corking good guard or 
tackle. 

“Xix!" Ted grinned. “Too hard work.” 

“Work?” Donald laughed. “Why, it’s 
fun. You ought to come out, Ted." 

Ted yawned. “That’s what Mr. Wall 
has been telling me for two years. I’ll 
sit back and watch you fellows. Come on 
down and have a soda.” 

Donald went with him to the confection¬ 
ery shop near the railroad station, 

“You won’t think it much fun,” Ted 
confided, “when you find yourself in the 

Donald smiled. He hadn't given the 
scrub a thought. He was going to play 
on the school team. 

But before a week was out he began to 
worry. A boy named Cordts was sure to 
play left end. In fact, Cordts had played 
there for two years. That left only right 
end—and he found that Andy Ford was 
fighting for that. 

Andy was blue-eyed, and red-haired, 
and freckle-faced. He seemed to be al¬ 
ways smiling. But, for all that smile, he 


tore up and down the field like a tornado. 
Boys that he tackled grumbled that he 
could be a trifle gentler seeing that it was 
only practice. 

“Don't pay any attention to Andy,” Ted 
advised. “He's running wild. He's going 
to blow up. Come down and have a soda.” 

Donald didn't like to be always drinking 
sodas at Ted’s expense. However, it was 
sweet to have somebody tell him he’d make 
the team, so he went along. 

“You don't catch me stewing around 
about football,” Ted chuckled. 

The next Monday the rough and tumble 
of practice started again. For the first 
time Mr. Wall assembled an eleven. 
Cordts was at one end of the line, and 
Andy Ford at the other. All afternoon it 
ran through signals. Donald didn’t get a 
chance to do any playing at all. 

Discouraged and downcast, he trudged 
away from the field. Ted ran after him. 

“I don't blame you feeling sore,” he 
said. “You ought to be out there instead 
of Andy. Ah, let’s forget it. Come on 
down and have a soda.” 

Donald swallowed the lump in his throat. 
“Let me buy these sodas,” he said. “I 
want to go home first." 

Ted waited in the road. Donald ran in 
and took the orange bank down from its 
place. The money clinked loudly as he 
tried to slide out a coin, but a ten-cent 
piece quickly dropped into his hand, and 
he put back the bank and hurried out. 

Ted, after drinking his first soda, in¬ 
sisted on buying the second. 

“You ought to be on that team,” he said. 
“It's a shame.” 

Donald thought so, too. After he left 
Ted his gloominess deepened. The ten 
cents he had spent began to trouble him. 
Xow there was only thirty-five cents in 
the bank. F.verything seemed to be going 
wrong. When he reached home he did not 
go near the cellar, and for the first time 
in weeks it remained unswept. 

X’ext day he got something to do at 
practice; but, to his chagrin, that some¬ 
thing was practising with a scrub. He did 
his work listlessly, and twice Mr. Wall 
spoke to him sharply. After the work was 
over he found Ted waiting. 

“Rotten!” said Ted; “that’s what I call 
it. Come on down and-” 

“X T ot to-day," said Donald. He was too 
miserable to think of soda. And that af¬ 
ternoon, for the second time, the carpenter 
shop remained unswept. 

The following afternoon the squad had 
its first scrimmage. Donald found himself 
playing, against Andy Ford. Here was 
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was sallubreeus,” and “begged to inform 
him that of the writer was the same." It 
went on with the details of his new camp; 
gave Dan minute directions as to the care 
of his clothing; and hoped Dan would 
‘speak up smart and show them all what 
a mountain-boy was like.” 

One day Dan missed his letter. He wor¬ 
ried considerably about it; he didn't want 
any of the boys to find it. But the next 
day he found it stuck with a pin on the 
pin-cushion. He thought then that one of 
the cleaning-women had found and re¬ 
stored it. He hoped none of the boys had 
found it. Ransom's quotation proved that 
he at least had seen it—and if this much 
of it, then all of it. Dan's cheeks burned 
with wounded pride. He hated Ransom— 
supercilious Ransom, with his yachting 
father, and his silk socks, and white hands 
with rings. He had read the letter, had 
told the other fellows about it—had come 
to his room just to make fun of him 

And where was Bob? Not that Dan 
would talk it over with him if he were 
there—but Wouldn't it be comfort¬ 
able to have him at least to talk to- 

A ringing crescendo of song came from 
the big hall below. Dan had forgotten 
they all gathered Monday nights around 
the crackling, open fire, to sing school 
songs. That was where Bob was. He 
hadn't thought to come for Dan! Now 
they were singing that school song where 
the fellows stood up and put their hands 
on each others’ shoulders at the last 




“ ‘Shoulder to shoulder, deal 
Mater,' " 

they sang. Everybody was 
there but Dan. Why didn't 
Bob see he wasn't there. 

Dan took a restless tramp 
around the room. He wished 
he were there singing with 
them; but he couldn't go 
down now, and break into 
that roomful of strangers. It 
was too late—just as every¬ 
thing was too late with him. 

It was too late for him to 
try to go to school—Bob had 
better have left him to stay. 

“Wisht I was —back home 
—with pap,” he whispered, 
softly; and then — “’Tain’t 
far; jes’ a night in the cars. 

... 7 don't care ef I don’t 
never learn nothin’. . . . 

Ef it makes me like Ransom 
I’d druther not.” Dan’s face 
hardened with a new resolu¬ 
tion. “Train leaves at mid¬ 
night. . . . Fare's five 

dollars. . . . I’ve got 

enough— I will!" 

D AN always said he 
would know a camp of 
his father's if he stumbled 
upon it in China. The new 
camp was no exception: the 
familiar old tent, with the 
patch on the weathen-beaten 
canvas—the trim Hearing— 
the fire laid just as Dan had 
seen it laid a hundred times: 
a lump came into Dan’s 
throat as he realized how homesick lie had 
been for all he had left behind: not the 
least of all the big figure that just now 
came swinging down the trail. 

Old Joe stopped short when he saw Dan. 
“Pap—I’ve come-" began the boy. 


Dan flushed and wriggled; Old Joe’s 
shaggy eyebrows nearly met, as he gazed 
on the hesitating figure before him. 

“Run away from school, eh?" 

“Ye-es—s'pose I did-" 

“What fur?” came the blunt interruption. 

Dan’s eves apparently sought for the an¬ 
swer on the ground at his feet. 

“Got into trouble and run away from it?” 

Now, Dan was glad he could lift his 
head and answer firmly, “No, pap." 

“Then, what?” 

Dan cast his eyes downward again. 

“Le’ me stay with you, pap. I—doan 
want t’ go back—never !” 

Dan’s voice quivered a bit. Old Joe 
heard the quiver, guessed a few things, and 
made his own voice three shades gruffer. 

“What manner o' foolishness! Well, I 
’lowed this might happen,” he said em¬ 
phatically, “but I swar I didn’t think it 
would.” 

“You thought-" 

“Why, can’t keep up in yer books, that's 
what I thought. So ye've found out ye're 
a dumb-head now, hev ye?” 

“No—'tain’t that,” answered Dan, rather 
surprised and hurt at this view of things. 

“Then what in time’s the matter? Out 
with it.” 

But it didn’t come out. Instead, Dan 
heaved a big sigh. It all seemed so silly 
to tell, here in the hig forest, to that wait¬ 
ing figure that even now began shifting 
uneasily. 

Dan wished — how Dan wished — he 
hadn't been so foolish as to run away! 



“It's all—so strange, somehow—an’ dif- 
frunt,” burst out Dan, at last. 

"Is it, now?” quote Old Joe, sarcas¬ 
tically. 

“Do ye ’member th’ kitten that come to 
us one day—that jes’ walked round an’ 
mewed—an’ we tried t’ pet her-” 

“Makes ye think o’ that, does it?” Old 
Joe’s eyes twinkled, for he had found 
the trouble now. “Well, th’ diffrunce is, 
if she’d been jes’ shet up a day, an’ not 
fussed over, she’d ’a’ made herself t' hum, 
’stead o’ runnin' off an’ never gettin' back.” 

Dan’s eye sought Old Joe’s inquiringly; 
but the twinkle had already vanished. 

“Go on,” commanded Old Joe. 

“Th - fellers—they’re diffrunt-” 

“How?” interrupted Old Joe, jealously. 

“I dunno. . . . They don’t like me-” 

“Well, let ’em lump ye, then. What’s 
that to you?” 

“An’ I don’t like them. They make fun 
o’—me.” Not for worlds would Dan have 
hinted at the story of the Son Dan letter; 
and he checked himself just in time. 

“Tell ’em t' make fun o’ me, then, fer a 
change." Old Joe saw the red mount sud¬ 
denly to Dan’s cheek, made a shrewd 
guess, and, therefore, added, with 4 laugh, 
“ ’Twun't hurt me none, 1 reckon. Go on." 

“They say”—Dan’s voice was desperate 
now—“what a shame it is—-for Bob—t’ be 
tied t’ me. . . . They say—what good 

times—them an’ Bob could have, ef 7 
wasn't there. . . .1 doan like—t’—git 

Bob—made fun of, an’ felt sorry for, 
'cause I’m there.” He faltered, and then 
ended in a rush, to get it all out. 

Old Joe thought a moment. 

“Well, I’m glad it ain’t at 
all that y’r homesick—fer y’r 


“ 6 , pappy!” The last thing 
Dan would have owned—the 
first thing that had moved 
him to seek Old Joe as a 
refuge. He looked up with 
all this shining in his eyes. 
Old Joe looked away quickly, 
cleared his throat, and went 
on, after a bit of a pause. 

“Now, then. Did Bob say 
any o’ this?” 

“No, pap; o’ co’se not.” 

“Did he ever act it —or 




Buried 


“Treated ye white, hain’t 

“Yes, sirree, he has,” an¬ 
swered Dan, heartily. 

Old Joe gazed at him for 
a full minute. 

“How’ve you treated 

Dan gulped. “I-” he 

began. But Old Joe swept 

“Here he’s been th’ best 
kind of a friend t’ yer; got 
me this chanst t’ be more'n 
a squatter; got you this 
chanst t’ go t’ th’ best kind 
of a school, fer nothin’. An’ 
not only that, but shares his 
room with ye. Is he th’ kind 
would done it ef he hadn’t 
wanted to? And here, just 
because ye feel like a cat in 

“Dan!" came the warning reminder, in a strange garret the fust week—you, that 
Old Joe’s sharpest voice. “Come! I have never been away.from yer own door- 
cayn’t wait all day. What’s th’ matter sill—because some low-down trash in silk 
with ye?" He laid a hand on Dan’s shoul- socks talks about ye t’ some other trash— 
der, and shook it ever so slightly. “Speak ye run away from it—leave him without a 
up, I say! Mind!” (Continued on page H.) 





The Ghost Hunters 


By JOHN HENRY SKEEN 


k EMBER that old house of 
V/l Warfield’s across the bay in 
the black pine grove?" asked 
foot "Spots.” 

e,” replied Second-class Bill, gruffly; 
poked all through it many a time.” 
t-class Ed, with the added dignities 
'ice stripes, merit badges and patrol 
s hars, did not join in. The three 
d into their tent and began to un¬ 
talking in undertones, for the camp 
was abroad. Spots' whisper was 


ruck. 

en I paddled over there the night 
was lost, 1 saw—I've been kind of 
to tell about it—hut—there was a 
jht flashed up all of a sudden, and ' 
ling that looked like a mai 
in the window—the one you c 
the bay, you know. An' th 
disappeared. An’—an’ we 

nobody in there!” 
forget that,” sneered Ed,’ 


ep cool, tenderfoot,” broke in Bill, 
let’s do it tomorrow night, all go 
er. Want to go. Spots?" 
freckled-faeed boy, who answered 


, towel-draped line straggles down to the 
, beach, with water funks sneaking out and 
’ being nabbed by the watchful Scoutmas- , 
ters; the breathless plunge into the water, j 
j racing on the hard wet sand, rub-down, | 
sketchy toilettes, mess-call, breakfast—and 
* the day in camp is begun. 

Spots was assigned, with Dirty Duffy ( 
r and Hunks Humphreys, to go for the mail, i 
This share, at least, of the camp work ; 
j was sought after. It brought an hour's , 
, canoe trip and shore leave in the summer < 
colony nearby, with possibilities of cakes, ] 
> pickles and ice-cream sodas, if the pocket 1 
money held out. This privilege was given 
, in turn to those who had failed to fall 
from grace during three days, more en- . 
j during virtue not being in the nature of . 


lidn’t see what I saw,” he answered 
Then in a moment, his mouth 
led. “I'll go,” he said. 

VEILLE! Followed by a chorus of 
leepy grunts and groans, and the 
cries—“Rotten ! Get a bugler !” and 
After setting-up drill, the long. 


said the Director, in his 
you come back by eleven 
we will all be wanting ( 
and he pushed their cano 
and stood watching them 
—this son of the savag 
grave and polished ma 


















The Moonshiners in the Jungle 

By WALTER WALDEN 

Illustrated by Norman P. Rockwell. 


stopped r 
' A fire s 


r the still, 
■n blazed. 


” V 

A W 4 


and life d 

dead of the place. We lav* 
on our stomachs in the 
thicket, chins on hand s, 
and gazed and listened. I 
felt a hit ashamed of the 
joy in my heart. 

Uncle Bill examined the 
inside of the mash barrels, 
holding a pine torch, while 
Bat Mason chunked the 
fire under the boiler. 

“Looky here, you ’tarnal, 
sparin' jinks! You ben 
a-settin' another barrel o’ 
mash. Six nights has got 

“Alright,” growled Bat, 
still poking at the fire. 

“Here’s hopin’ the tarna¬ 
tion old widder don’t hev’ 
no more spells till then. 

I reckon next yon an' 
your ol’ woman’ll he settin’ 
up a hospital fer sickly old 
widders.” 

“I reckon thet’d he a 
right smart more honester 
bizness than this ’ere ive- 
all is at jest now," said 
Uncle Bill. “I shore am 
more convicted than ever 
thet thar preacher knowed 
what he was a-talkin' 'bout. 

This here ain't-” 

“You certain’ has lien 
havin’ nightmares ’bout 
thet black-coat,” inter¬ 
rupted Bat. 

“I shore ain’t fergittin’ 
what he said.” 

As I lay there and lis¬ 
tened I gloried in Uncle 
Bill's talk. I promised 
myself, sometime, to re¬ 
peat his words to the 
minister. My conscience 
troubled me to think of 
the trick I was prepar¬ 
ing to play him. But I 

thought of the revenue officer, Joseph De- The call of the hoot-owl weirdly enter- 
Long, coming, possibly in three or four tained us as we moved slowly down the the fin: 

days; and Uncle Bill would not be through creek in the eerie blackness. Were it not for a li 

with his moonshining for another week, ac- for an occasional glimpse of the stars that the elect: 

cording to his own words. And then, too, through the leafy roof over the creek, we the wiring O. 

by that time he might have “baekslided.” might easily have imagined ourselves mov- 

Thus I satisfied my conscience. ing down some mysterious subterranean 

We continued to listen and watch the stream, 
operations at the still for near two hours. When at last we approached our camp, 
tiii, in spite of the interest, our eyes grew a whip-poor-will had set up bis song, 

heavy, and we nudged one another and be- After crawling into my blankets I lay and 

gan to crawl out to the canoe. listened to his peculiar song. I remember 

We were in pretty good spirits on the it filled me with a sweet melancholy, t 
way hack. have never heard that bird except in some 

“I thought they’d come back,” said quiet, lonely and dark place in the forest. 

James. And how sweet the tones! 

“I'm glad, after all, that they did,” I “Whip-poor-will-11; whip-poor-will-11.” . . 

said; “and I’m glad they don’t come any It was the last sound I heard that discovered and o 
more till it's good and dark.” night. We found all a 


“The hand swayed slowly and menacingly. Then a terrific 
the air of the grotto.” 


fully, 
for tl 
sending sharp 


: the palms when 1 




Hoe 


s t o 


tiling broadly, 
a cup of water extended, 
a-tilt, in his hand. 

“Don't you want to put 
the rest of this water in¬ 
side your face?” he said. 

I drank it and was re¬ 
freshed. I jumped to my 
feet. 

“Hurray! Tonight is the 
circus!” f shouted. 

James caught the infec¬ 
tion, seized a palm-fan 
and a stick, and went 
prancing among the trees, 
clad only in his shirt. 
Pounding h i s imaginary 
drum, he called: 

“Hear ye! ’gators, owls, 
and whip-poor-wills ! Great 

the fork.! Fireworks—and 
t. h e mysterious hand ! A 
feal earthquake, and the 
eruption of Vesuvius! 
Hear ye! Admission free!” 
While our breakfast was 
cooking, we whetted a 

tites by dancing around 
the fire in imitation of a 
pair of Indians. But after 
the meal our gay mood 
gave way to the more seri¬ 
ous matter of our prepa- 

We took stock of our 
materials and tools, to 
make sure nothing had 
been forgotten, before i’ 




be t 


late t 


tpiU home for any missing r 


go 


We thought ahead, going 
over all details of the set- 
ur stage, up to and including 
touch-off,” and found no cause 
hitch. We examined my box to see 
lamps were intact and 
:. Then we tested the 
4 ,,lsteboard arm, and found it would re¬ 
spond properly to a movement of the box. 
1 stretched the tissue-paper over the open 
end, and we put it aside till it should be 

Chapter VIII 


Open-.lir Shot 


i! the Jungle 


A X hour before noon we paddled up 
to the st’ll tn Cetsmnniter»^te> make 
sure the coast was cjfiif, and the 
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The Great Scout Snipe Hunt 


By WALTER SPENCE 

Author of "The Haunted Hollow.” 


“ JUST wait till we pet this camp set 
I up, ‘Boney,’ ” said “Spuds" Grant as 
he drove deep into the sod a corner 
peg for the big wall tent, “anil we'll till 
go on a snipe hunt. It's easy to ketch 'em 
on a dark night.” 

“Never heard of hunting snipes in the 
dark," replied “Boney" Brown, a Tender¬ 
foot, who was having’his first camping ex¬ 
perience as a member of Troop -, of 

P-, 111. “I don't see how a fellow 

can sec to shoot 'em at night—and besides 
we haven’t any guns in camp." 

“Well, you certainly are a tenderfoot!” 
exclaimed Jimmy. “Don’t you know that 
folks don’t hunt snipes with guns? Huh! 
you've got a lot to learn. But I guess I 
might as well begin to teach you. It takes 
a lot of people to catch snipes at night. 
First you rig up a big net and set it up 
batween two stones or two logs with one 
end open. One fellow holds a draw string 
to close the net and the rest of the bunch 
goes through the woods whacking the 
bushes and driving the snipes into the net. 
You see snipes don’t like, to fly at night 
for fear of bumping their heads on the 
trees, so they run along the ground ahead 
of the whackers.” 

“Are the snipes thick around here?" in¬ 
nocently queried Boney. 

“Thick as grass. Come over here,” he 
added, leading the way to the edge of 
the wooded hill on which the tents were 
pitched and pointing down the picturesque 
valley of the Vermillion river. “See that 
deep" ravine just across the river? Last 
year we caught ’most a hundred snipes 
down there in one drive 1” 

D URING the whole nf the day and 
evening snipe hunting was the prin¬ 
cipal topic of conversation in camp and 
the next day Boney was impatient to go 
in quest of the game and so at the dinner 
hour it was all arranged and each Scout 
was assigned his part in the hunt. The 
deep ravine which Spuds had pointed out 
to Boney was selected as just the very 
place to’ set the snare for the snipes. 
Boney was chosen to stay by the snare 
and be ready to close it tight as soon as 
it was full of birds. Jimmy Mason volun¬ 
teered to guard the camp, a sacrifice which 
was astonishing to those who knew how 
fond he was of snipe-hunting. 

After dinner the boys retired to their 
tents or to shady nooks to read or talk, 
and Jimmy and Boney were left “to do 
the dishes.” 

“It’s a measly shame," muttered Jimmy, 
as he scraped the frying pan with his 
jack-knife. 

“What's a shame?" asked Boney. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all. By the 
way, Boney, did you ever go snipe hunt- 

“No. Never had a chance. Did you?" 
“Yes, once." 

“I’ll bet it was fun!" 

“Oh, yes, pretty good fun, I guess. 
But come over here away from the tents 



so the fellows won't hear me and i'll tell 
you some things about snipe-hunting that 
the other boys neglected to mention.” 

Jimmy hung the frying-pan in the sun 
to dry and led the way to a shady spot 
beneath a big oak where the two boys 
sat down and talked quietly while engag¬ 
ing in a game of mumble-the-peg. 

They were still engaged in earnest con¬ 
versation when the other boys started for 
the river for their daily swim. 

“Come on, Boney, come on Jimmy," 
called Spuds. 

“Can't go," replied Jimmy. “Got to 
stay and help Boney fix the apparatus for 
the snipe hunt tonight." 

As soon as the crowd had disappeared 
down the path the stay-at-homes hurried 
to Jimmy's tool chest. Jimmy was the 
camp carpenter and it was his duty to 
keep all the rough camp furniture in 
repair. Out nf the chest he took several 
tools, a coil of wire and stout cord, and 
the two bovs hurried down the trail in the 
direction of the bridge which spanned the 
river and which the hunting party would 
cross that night on their way to the ra¬ 
vine where the snipes were to be caught. 

T HE path they followed soon led them 
into the highway. Beside the road 
some enterprising merchant had put up an 
advertisement in the form of a huge wood¬ 
en man with outstretched arms. Jimmy, 
with the aid of his staff, climbed up on 
the figure and Boney handed tools to him 
as he called for them. It took only a few 
minutes to extract some of the screws in 
the arms so that each arm was held by 
only one screw. Cords wene then attached 


so that the arms could be raised or lowered 
In someone standing on the ground. Next 
Jimmy called for his brace and bit and 
bored a hole right through the head of 
the wooden man straight between his eyes. 
It took considerable work with his knife 
to make the hole large enough to insert 
his flashlight, hut this feat was accom¬ 
plished. From the ground Boney could 
press the button with his staff. Replacing 
the flashlight in his pocket, Jimmy climbed 
down and the boys proceeded down the 

Not far from the bridge the road forked, 
the other branch leading out to the other 
side of their camp. Here stood an old- 
fashioned signboard in the form of a cross. 
Timmy was too good a scout to mutilate 
a public signboard but he thought it would 
do no harm to change it for a few hours. 
So he removed the board and in its place 
put two boards fastened with a single nail 
and provided with cords like the arms of 
the wooden man. 

They turned back by the other road, 
following this till they came to a by-path 
leading towards the camp. Jimmy led the 
way up through a grove of oaks and 
stopped beside a great white oak standing 
close to the path. The tree was hollow 
with a large hole nn the side opposite the 
trail. Jimmy took out his brace and hit 
and proceeded to bore several holes in the 
tree, until the light shone through. lie 
completed the job with his jack-knife and 
then drove a nail on the inside just above 
the auger holes. “That is to hang the lan¬ 
tern on," he explained. 

By the time the other boys returned 
from the swimming hole the two hoys were 
back in. fainp intent upon their work of 
inserting a puckering cord in the big min¬ 
now net which it had been decided to 
•BSf- in the snipe hunt. 

W HEN it was dark, the snipe hunters 
started out on their expedition. The 
night Was just right for such business. 
There was no moon, and a haze half ob¬ 
scured the light from the stars. Not a 
breeze stirred and the silence of the night 
was broken only by the cries of crickets 
and katydids, and occasionally the distant 
call of the whippoorwill. The procession 
passed over the bridge and entered the 
dark forest. 

The scouts proceeded silently until they 
came to the head nf the ravine a mile 
or more from the bridge. The snare was 
carefully set at the most strategic loca¬ 
tion, and so disposed that a snipe could 
neither go under nor around it. And Boney, 
concealed behind a great boulder, took 
hold of the cord with which he was to 
close the snare when the birds were all in. 
They left him there alone and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

A few minutes later a shadowy figure 
crept out from behind the boulder and sped 
down the dark road towards the bridge. 
It was Boney deserting his post of duty 
at the snare, lie could hear the boys 
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waxing along in the afternoon when we to the ground; his face went white, 
rode across the savannah to hunt the last “Shoot! he said, for he was carrying 
strip of likely-looking hush. The cattle, nothing hut the cutlass, 
gazing gracefully, only stopped now and I saw nothing to shoot at, hut a second 
' a gaz.e at ns inquiringly. As we glance revealed a coil of a dozen feet of 


rode by 1 could not help 
admiring their splendid 
condition, for T was not 
aware that cattle thrived 
so well in the tropics. 

Another mile, and we 
were at the edge of the 
strip of jungle. Jack's 
brow grew dark—his lips 
tight set, his dark eyes 
fixed upon something half 
hidden in the lmsh. 

“A fresh kill," he said 
at last; “done today, not 
ten hours old. We ought 
to get this fellow, now, if 



the most dreaded 
snakes—the “Inishmaster.” 

The treacherous-looking 
reptile appeared so en¬ 
raged at our intrusion that 
an attack seemed almost 
certain. But in his mo¬ 
ment of hesitancy it was 
averted by giving him an 
undisputed right of way 
and changing our course, 
for I did not want to shoot 
at that moment, fearing 
that the report might spoil 
my opportunity just ahead 
— for which T had come so 
emed almost within my 


far and which 
The hounds came up, and as they sniffed grasp, 
the evil scent their hair bristled along The moments were precious now; the 
their backs. Then Star, the biggest and baleful chorus of the hounds warned us 
boldest of the lot, led out, with the others the quarry was within a stone's throw; 
following through the jungle, and then yet we could see nothing. Then my eye lit 
1 'r quavering chorus rose until the whole upon something that held me for a long 


woods echoed with the din of the wild moment arrested, motionless. 


The jungle was thick and the going dif¬ 
ficult. Jack went on ahead with the cut¬ 
lass, for the tangle of vines and creepers 
made it impossible to force a way with¬ 
out continually wielding the cutlass. 

The hounds had evidently stopped short, 
for we could hear the whole pack, not 
fifty yards ahead, while the wailing and 
clamor that smote our ears assured us 
that just beyond, in that intricate and 
tangled mass of almost inconceivably 
thick cover, that savage, crafty and 
powerful lord, the jaguar, was facing 
the pack. At this ill-timed moment 
Jack leaped back, nearly knocking me 


Close along a bough, 
its neck, its tail twitching, its 
back from its yellow fangs i 
snarl, lay the handsomest jag 

From between their wide lids his 


flat against 
lips drawn 
l a vicious 





to my shoulder, took care¬ 
ful aim and fired. The 
etaws relaxed their hold; 
slowly the great body 
rolled over and fell into 
the midst of the frenzied 
Jiack. But, before T 
could take a forward 
step, the huge eat had 
leaped to its feet—I had 


aimed too high, the bullet penetrating the 
upper part of the shoulder. Into the wild 
melee 1 dared not fire, though my soul 
sickened at each lightning stroke of those 
terrible paws. 

At last my moment came—for an in¬ 
stant the dogs drew hack. Before they 
could again rush in, my second bullet 
crashed through his brain. 

The cattle-killer had paid his debt— 
many lives had he asked—now he had paid 
with his own. 

He was a male in splendid condition, 
and the tape showed him to be six feet 
ten inches in length. The day was fast 
declining, so we hastily started back 
through the waving, bending sea of grass 
for the ranch. 

The sun was 
just going to rest 
after a terrific 
day's work try¬ 
ing to burn up 
the world. The 
western sky was 
aflame with gold and crimson, while the 
tirebolts leaped to the world below. Then 
the sun went lurid down. Slowly came 
the evening’s changes, softly falls the mel¬ 
low twilight, until the waning light has 
fled—then everywhere stalks the mystic 
night. 

Big Jack's hulk, with his slouch hat at 
a careless angle, loomed up before me as 
we filed back in silence. Then, as we went 
over a slight rise, he and his horse became 
a elear-cut silhouette against the star-dust 
seeded sky. 

\way in the east a thin, silvery light 
flooded' the sky-- n full moon was rising. 
Then across the vast and overpowering 
loneliness of the stupendous savannah waste 
the vagrant winds whispered soft and low. 
They were sweetly solemn—wildly sad. 



Over Long-Distance 

('Continued from V a,je 6) 


word, leave th" school without a word, an’ 
goodness knows what trouble ye're makin' 
th’ school, an' th' principal, an" him, this 
minute. Whar's y'r sand? What do i/ou 
think about it?" 

“I—I reckon you're right, pap.” 

“What air ye goin' t' do?" 

Dan gulped’ again. “1 reckon—go back." 

Old Joe's voice grew gentler. 

“Now, y'r talkin' sense. Well: ef ye 
start right now, ye'll just erbout make th' 
u]> freight. I'll walk a piece with ye. 
Know a short cut.” Old Joe rose, ready 
to go. 

“Will you—give me a note to Dr. Curtis, 

Old Joe gazed at the top of a tall pine. 

“Ain't ye man enough t' tell 'im all about 
it, yerself?” 

Dan flushed. “T reckon," he answered. 

T WO hours later, after a tramp, during 
which they both talked rather awk¬ 
wardly about almost everything else but 
the matter they had settled, Dan hoarded 
the “up freight." Old Joe's last gruff 
words, delivered without even a handshake, 
as Dan clambered aboard, were: 

“Mind, I don't see ypur face again, here 
till it behmijs here!" and then Old Joe 
turned and walked away, even before the 
train started. Dan vainly' tried to wave 
to him; but never once did he look up. 
Dan had to swatlow hard at a big lump 


in his throat. Old Joe's leaving him that 
way hurt most of all. “1 know I been 
foolish," he argued with himself, “but I 
owned up, an' said so; an' I chose a mighty 
stiff way t’ wipe it out. I sh'd think pap 

might-" his voice broke again. “No.” 

In his misery, he pounded his knee with his 
fist. "He (loan core. That's all. He's so 
plumb put out with me he doan care ’bout 
me no mo'. . . . But I care.” 

Dan felt, somehow, hopelessly adrift, as 
if something he had always believed 
couldn't fail—go back on him—had failed 
him when he needed it.most. 

T HE freight let him off at the Junction, 
where he could get an aceonunodation- 
train for ltoekville Center. He spent a 
dreary day in the noisy, crowded car, and, 
at four o'clock the next afternoon, sat in 
Dr. Curtis' outer office waiting for the 
principal to he disengaged. 

The big entrance hadn't seemed quite as 
strange as it had when he first passed 
through its doors a week ago. He was 
surprised to find himself, somehow, glad to 
get back: to hear again the familiar hub¬ 
bub between recitations, as the hoys passed 
from one classroom to another. lie could 
not go back to his classes again till that 
interview were over. Would l)r. Curtis 
never be through with what he was doing? 
Then Ills thoughts went back to where they 
had been centering all day—to Old Joe, 


and the way he had left him; and the dull 
ache in his heart revived. 

The telephone on the table before him 
suddenly began ringing noisily. Now, he 
thought. Dr. Curtis would have to come 
cut. But, instead, he only opened his door, 
and spoke—as calmly as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world to,see Dan 
sitting there- 

“Just answer that, will you, Bracket? 
Say T’ll be there myself in a minute.” 

D AN took down the receiver gingerly. 

It was the first time he had ever used 
a telephone; jytit he had seen others doing 
it. To his surprise, the voice that spoke 
was very distinct. 

“Long distance call for Rockville 
Academy.” 

Then something clicked and sputtered, 

“This Rockville Academy? The prin¬ 
cipal?" 

“Yes, sir. I'll call-” began Dan: but 

before he could finish the voice went on: 
“Has Dan Bracket got there vet?" 

“Ye-es-” stammered Dan, 'so startled 

to hear himself asked for that he nearly 
dropped the whole telephone apparatus. 

“This is his father.” Dan gasped, but 
the voice went on, like an inexorable fate 
that could not be stopped. “Dan'll tell ve 
bow come be t’ run away: an’ I want he 
should do that himself. What I want to 
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say is this: I didn't punish him none. I 
should have, I know. I'm gut-tin’ t' he a 
sure-nough fool over that boy! He didn't 
do it out o’ eussedness, Doctor: he was jes’ 
plain upsot, an' I had all 1 could do t' 
straighten him out—jes' homesick an’ lone- 
somelike—he'll git over it, soon’s ye put 
butter on his paws-like. Ye know wlrat I 
mean. Lawsy, I tr.lt th’ same wav 'thout 
him th' las' week—hut ye bet I didn't let 
on t' him! That's why I couldn't-thrash 
him, like, I reckon, he deserved. I know 
he orter be punished, t"r brookin' th' rules 
an’ makin' bother. I wisht now I'd 'a' 
done it. I ain't never laid a finger on him 
—lie's that kind ye doan hat" ter. An’ 1— 
somehow—couldn't then, when he'd run 
back t’ me with his little tool troubles. I 
want you should thrash him, o' eo'se—but 
I wisht ye'd kind o' remember it's th’ fust 
one he ever had, an’-” 

“Who is it, Bracket?” Dr. Curtis stood 
beside him before he knew it. 

Dan giggled nervously. “It’s—it's my 

father, sir—askin’ you t’ thrash me-" 

He would have hung up the receiver, but 
Dr. Curtis' swift hand stopped him just in 
time. Then, to Dan's dismay, he sat down 
in the chair Dan had vacated. 

“This is Dr. Curtis now,” he explained 
into the instrument. Dan clinched his 
hands in despair. “Would you mind re¬ 
peating what you said? . . . No, it wasn't." 

He shot a quizzical glance at Dan, who 
was shifting miserably from one foot to 
the other. 

“Er—some one in the office answered. 
That frequently happens when I'm busy. 
There's no harm done.” 

Once more his eyes, with that kindly 
twinkle in them, sought Dan's. O, wasn't 
Dr. Curtis a brick! Xoiv he was listening 
while Old Joe repeated what he had said 
before. At last the principal laughed. 

“O, he reached here safe and sound. I'm 
sorry, Mr. Bracket, but we never use cor¬ 
poral punishment in this school. . . . Yes. 
. . . Xo, never. . . . Why, you see, 

we make the boys help each other. And 
we're counting on your boy rather a lot 
that way—to help some of our flighty fel¬ 
lows; Ransom, for example. . . . We’re 
very glad to get him back again. . . . 

Thank you. . . . Everything satisfactory 
up there? . . . That's good. . . . Thank 
you for calling us up. . . . I'm sure you 
won't be bothered again." 

He raised his eyebrows inquiringly to 
Dan, and Dan, smiling, shook his head. 

“Yes, I’m very sure. . . . Good-bye. 

“Xow, Bracket, if you’ll just step inside 

And Dan stepped in, briskly. 


Memorial Day Aides. 

Early reports received from all parts 
of the country indicate that Boy Scout 
participation in Memorial Day Services 
will be more extensive than ever before. 
Scores of Scoutmasters are writing to Na¬ 
tional Headquarters telling of their plans 
for this day. Most of them state that they 
expect the Scouts to be used in providing 
refreshments for the veterans, establishing 
rest stations in the cemeteries, patrolling 
the line of march, assisting in decorating 
graves and helping in other ways. 


Indians Dying Fast. 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa), in 
the Popular Science. Monlhli/, says the 
death-rate among the Indians is 30 per 
thousand of population, or double the aver¬ 
age rate among white Americans. 


From Dan Beard s Duffel Bag 

This Month a Daring Explorer, a Rat and a Frog, and Parasites 
By DANIEL CARTER, BEARD 


National 


T HIS is the month of 
the vear, bovs, that 
combines ail the 
good qualities of tile- 
other eleven months. Ac¬ 
cording- to my Buckskin 


Bln 


Scas< 


wherry Moon of the 
Indiaiis and the M.-|w 
quette Moon of the Firsl 
Class Scouts. 

Rcre Marquette w a s 
what tile Indians called 
a “blaek-gown.” He was 
one of those early Amer- 
jtS(n pioneers who went 
out to convert the heath¬ 
ens to their particular 
brand of religion; abso¬ 
lutely sEnecrc men who 
gave up their lives to 
their work-, which Inter¬ 
ests us as Scouts because 
of its sincerity. 

A Daring Pioneer 



babbling and gossip- 
ig among the tall grass- 
right below us, but 
thing else was in sight. 

could be, the 
repeated right 


s not until then 

the rushes at tin- 
edge of the brook, and 
later discovered that the 

iucnse bullfrog. It was 
not a croak, nor the “jug- 
o’-runi" note which we 
commonly attribute to 
this frog, but a wild, 
weird scream that one 
could hear a full block 








o be good." 


ror and pain. It was 
then that I found that a 
big, disgusting Norway 

.-. rat had caught the frog 

by its hind leg and was 
it from the edge of the water to 
s retreat among the rocks, 
telling you this, boys, to show you 
matter how long you live and how 
describe much you observe, there is always some¬ 
thing brand new to discover in nature. 


But Marquette was . 

something more than a 

pMpiSttnn . lie was a daring pioneer and ptilli 
explorer and that wins him a place in the the 
Buckskin Calendar. lie was one of the 1 : 
first white men who ever saw the Missis- that 
sippi River; one of the first 
several of the American anil . 

believe was the first to describe the cat- have raised bullfrogs from the eggs 
fish, lie built bark churches and chapels the tadpole, from the tadpole to the frog, 
in the woods and held religious sendees. 1 have heard thousands of the 
He traveled in the birch bark canoes of bellow, 
the Indians, and, like Johnny Appleseed, grown 
he traveled unarmed, and by these achiever stretch, but I 
ments lie has won a place on our calendar, that they wer 

The Indian sign for Scout is the first blood-curdling screech 
and second finger extended and spread issued from this poor frog, 
with the palm of the hand upward and 
moved forward with an up and down mo¬ 
tion. Turn the hand around and hold it 
in the same position aloft, and i 
American boys' sign for “Are yo 
swiiiimitt^'l” “Come on swimming, 
am going swimming—keep mum !" Under 
the circumstances it should be our sign for 
June, for that is practically when the 
swimming season opens. 

Eyes Open in June. 


croak and 
kept for pets big full- 
bullfrogs two and three years at a 
’ ' ' ever, until last year, knew 

capable of making such a 


- of the best months of the i 


Neither did 1 know that the Norway 
brown rat was a frog hunter. 1 am op¬ 
posed to killing, for 1 am a lover of ani- 
is lilt ilia Is, but if I had plenty of money in 
going hand I would offer a cash prize for every 
rat killed by anyone. 

Don't be a Parasite 
There is a lesson to be learned in this 
rat question. Tile rat is a parasite. A 
parasite is something that lives on others. 
All parasites are degraded, be they hu¬ 
man, mammal or insect. There are various 
for studying the little creatures which politeness will not 
upon them are fresh allow me to mention in these columns that 
’ ' arly all of us arc familiar with by 

me at least, which are degraded insects 
■degraded because they have chosen to 
the lives of parasites. Unman para- 
we call dead beats, and any human 
front of being that lives on the labor of others 
too, but without giving full return himself is a 
' " ’ ’ ' ' matter whether he is worth 

en hundred million, lie is S 

parasite. 

_ June is the month to make every Boy 

that Scout take off his hat and thank God that 
that lie is a Scout, and that he is a BOY, and 
that he is hi A.MWSiea, and that he is alive, 
v overhead and “the lazy- 
the trees! 


trees when the 1c 

and green, for studying the birds when 
they are nesting, and for studying the 
small mammals with their young. Many 
of them, like the woodchuck, for instance, lead the lives of parasites, 
have their young with them in JihSis .• .* * - 

Last June I heard a noise 
onr house. Mrs. Beard heard 

we could see nothing ahead of us but the dead beat; 
orchard, the open road and the open pas¬ 
ture lot. The noise was just such a noisy: 
as is made by the sirens used by cyclists, 
yet it sounded close by, and I knev 
some sort of a creature was makilij 
noise, and not a human being. 

We crossed tin- road in front of the with the blue 
house and leaned on the fence. The brook bird " singing 





How the Treasure 
Hunt Ended 


Sequel to Our Prize Contest Story, “A Treasure 
Hunt for Real Gold,” Which Appeared in 
the April Boys’ Life. 


By HERBERT HUNGERFORD 
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Dan Beard Tells You How 

To Make Fire With Flint and Steel 

By DAN BEARD 


ccasions T have told how added that our old 
fire with flint and steel, Puritan ancestors 
iconie a communication —and cavalier an- 
missioner Chase, Youngs- cestors too, for that 
the use of flint and steel matter — used to 
It is interesting and it hold yards of it 
this flint and steel for looped in their 
hich is the white man's hand with which to 
1 omitted from our man- touch off their 
in a t c h - locks o f 
Mr. Chase says, their harquebus- 
“For punk use es, which were 
such waste as big clumsy guns 
you get around used before flint- 
a machine shop locks were in- 
Or garage and v e n t e d. 1 

pull it out into shows a collection 
the form of a of antique steels 
rope or cord, with a piece of 
char one end of flint at the head 
it and use that of the first column, 
for catching The three last 
sparks, or use pieces of steel in 
the commercial the second column 
orange fuse wick 1 have duplicated 




y e 


sold for the pur¬ 
pose of lighting 
cigars. This also 


‘ Flint may be 
rchased," Commissi 
ne dollar purchasing 
i troops of scouts." 



I have also a tin 
tinder or punk box 
which I secured 
from the attic of 
an old Long Island 
farmhouse. Tt has 
an inside extin¬ 
guisher lid which 

burnt rags just as 
they were left 


On ’ 


But ii 


top of the 
inside extinguisher 
lid rests a steel of 
the form of the 
last one in the first 
column of Fig. 1. 
The outside lid of 
the box has a place 
on top to hold the 
candle or t a 1 1 o w 
dip so that when 
the light is secured 
the candle may he 
lighted and you 
then ready for any emergency. 

How to Prepare Punk. 




S? He further 

adds, “But the 
problem; ,f»: how 
arred end from rubbing 
file tramping through tin 


he charred hitch- necessary to have a flint. My scouts The best way to prepare these rags for 
■ml before at Culver Woodcraft Camp learned to punk is to bake them until they are dry 
catch the make a fire from sparks which they secured as dust and then place them on the hearth 
by striking the back of their knife blade and touch a match to them. Soon after 
( Fig. 5) on the sharp edge of broken they burst into flames, quickly smother 
ng Your stones picked up by the roadside. Of them with a folded newspaper and care- 
course, these stones must be hard and fully put your punk (baked and charred 
gritty and not soft lime stones. rags into a tin tobacco box, punk horn or 

similar contrivance where it will keep dry 
0EX and ready for use. 

forebears had no metal car- Fig. 7 shows the old-fashioned flint lock 
s of which to make a punk horn so of a gun usetl previous to the war of the 


How T 


of South America they used a 
allowing way: Take an l.) 1 have 

Marlin l'. M. C. car- a hundred i 
the closed end, Fig. 3, the way to 
through the cartridge. Saw off tl 
ticking through 


■v horn for the purpose (Fig. States. 
■ before me now which ' 
s '#tfl and this : 


aake o 


■ like i 


“Tiie Sparkler" Useful 
shows a modern toy called “The 
” This toy consists of ; 



.. udl end and the large end Sparkler, 
of the cow's horn, saving a "hid covered with a composition which 
piece about four and a half l™ks l^e emery. It is hung between two 
or five inches long. Bore flanges of a tin weight, on the sides of 
a small hole through the small wMj* are metal pegs. 

i c it,-, • „ M hen this is spun around, the cmerv 

en< o is pie e ' ril | > | > j J 1 g. against the pegs of the flanges of 

connect with the natural open ^ ti T wt .fght produces a shower of sparks, 
space in the horn. A strip ot lna pj n g this toy a really practical fire- 
hide or “whang string lighter for campers. 

How to Use Flint and Steel 


larger than the hole may then 
be forced through the small end 
and secured by a knot on the 
inside which prevents it from 
being pulled out. The large 
end of the horn can be closed 
by a piece of thick sole leather. 

While this is yet wet, tie a 
hard knot in the end of the 


To make a 


thumb of the left 
hand, strike a 
smart diagonal 
blow, hut not too 
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While I was dictating this, to make 
sure that he was right, I this moment 
made a fire with flint and steel and burnt 
rags in the manner described, and I se¬ 
cured fire at the third stroke of the steel. 
This I blew into a flame after I had 
surrounded it with a handful of red squir¬ 
rels’ nesting material which 1 used for 

Remember Tinder Also 
For building fire without matches you 
need two sorts of material, punk and 
tinder. Punk is the burnt rag, the charred 
waste or the charred end of the orange 
fuse wick which catches and holds tile 
spark. But you must put next to this 
a handful of fine dry grass or strips of 
birch hark or the inner bark of the cedar 
or the materials of which field mice, fly¬ 
ing squirrels and red squirrels make their 
nests in the holes of trees, or some sim¬ 
ilar material which we call tinder. By 
blowing in the punk you ignite the tin¬ 
der, the latter bursting into flame. 




Davy Crockett said “I lea\ 
others when I am dead; be s 
right, then go ahead." 

A n d that was the 
motto, the good old 
American motto, from 
which “Be Prepared" 
was evolved. 

In order to be f® 
that we are right, we 
asked last month for 
a vote for the names 
of the different tram¬ 
mels used by woods¬ 
men at their camp¬ 
fires. The vote has been 
cast and the ballots 
counted; we have used 
onr utmost endeavor 
to prevent the stuf¬ 
fing of the ballot box. 

Of course, in a case of this kind, party 
spirit runs high, for every real woodsman, 
every scout with the bark on him, has his 
favorite trammel and also his favorite 
hero and he wants the two to go together. 

Number 4 is voted to be the Boj 
because it can be made with a see 
or a scout knife and not even a 
necessary and it hangs easily on the 

Number 3 is the Dave Abererom 
cause it is “simple and natural to 
Dave is one of the most practical woods¬ 
men we have and it is most fitting that his 
name should go down among woodsmen 
attached to an implement they all use. Num¬ 
ber 7 is the Adirondack Murray. Adiron- 




Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor¬ 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 

He may raise wheat or cattle ; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine or a telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com¬ 
modity to be used by other people. 

He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup¬ 
plied. 

All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter¬ 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern¬ 
ment, yet we recognize the differ¬ 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 

We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves — that 
is, to control and regulate. 

We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 

Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza¬ 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods. 

The Bell System is in the busi¬ 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus¬ 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 

The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con¬ 
cern has been indispensable, pro¬ 
viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv¬ 
ice of any country in the world. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 



And Associated Companies 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
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sight helped him in his wooden*ft. lie 
loved nature, the forest was Ins home, 
showing the great works of his Creator. 
He loved animals, and ealled all lndi.ifb, 
his brothers and only killed them when 
he had to. 

Hut above all these qualities was his 
unquestioning trust in God, his protector 
in solitary and trying journeys, his com¬ 
panion during night watches. 

Clear, level-headed, thinking men of this 
type, who are capable of seeing and seizing 
opportunities, are those who advance a 
nation and make the world a better place. 

While those attributes which made 
Boone a good scout would be insufficient 
for men of today, yet those deep, under¬ 
lying qualities which made him a great 
Ilian are the same in all times and they 
are the only things which can make a 


Second Prize Essay 

By Raymond Clark Ellts 


T HE finest quality that a man can pos¬ 
sess is the honest desire to serve his 
eountrv, his people, and his God. It was 
this quality that predominated the life 
of Daniel Boone. Realizing where he 
could best serve the world, he unhesi¬ 
tatingly placed himself in the van of the 
nation, and, without hope or thought of 
reward, he helped form the backbone of 
the American frontier. 

Apart from this fundamental quality, 
he had those elements which were in those 
days requisite for a good scout, and are 
today essential for success. He was a 
man who never attributed actualities to 
“luck,” and because of this, and his im¬ 
plicit faith in God, he met all circum¬ 
stances with unwavering fortitude and 
unbroken will. In hours of overwhelming 
sorrow he never lost control of himself. 
He was meek and unassuming, yet firm 
and determined when necessity demanded. 

Born with that primitive instinct which 
had been handed down to him through the 
ages, he was always alert. Rarely, if 
ever, was he taken unawares, and it was 
this quality of preparedness that was 
most potent in his make-up as a scout. 

One of his most valuable qualities, how¬ 
ever, was his ability to think and act 
quickly under any circumstances, but he 
always thought before acting. He was 
cautious and one who bided his time. His 
true patriotism, his rugged honesty, and 
his loyal devotion to his people, gained 
for him universal respect. 

These qualities, governed by the pre¬ 
dominating desire to help others formed 
his sterling character. What we need in 
America today is not more men, hut more 
manhood of the type of Daniel Boone! 
The qualities of preparedness, meekness, 
eourage, self-control, caution, and the 
ability to think and act quickly, which 
Daniel Boone possessed, are just as im¬ 
portant today as ever. It is these quali¬ 
ties upon which achievements depend. It 
is the man who has courage, caution and 
self-control, who wins in statesmanship, 
profession and business. 

The men who have succeeded in life 
have succeeded because they had the 
qualities of Daniel Boone, which were 
governed by the one great quality: the 
desire to serve their country, not for what 
they could get from it, but for what they 
could give to it. 



1 in Every Shred— 1 

E of the All-American, muscle-making, strength-giving food, = 

I Shredded Wheat [ 


In rain or shine, in work or play, iFSfhe Boy Scout’s most 
reliable “stand-by.” 

In damp weather it's always sweet—in hot weather always 
fresh. You can always enjoy it in its natural crispness by 
heating it a moment in the oven or above the camp fire. 

In the camp or trail, training table or home, its place is firmly 
established. 


With berries or fruit, alone with cream or milk, it furnishes a number 
of delightful varieties. Simple to serve, convenient to carry; its flavor 
is always fresh and appetizing. 


Make SHREDDED WHEAT a part of your 
outing outfit—no camp is complete without it 


Made only by 

The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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Great Color Drawings by Frederic Remington 

Given without extra cost with a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life 

- SEND $1.00 TO-DAY - 
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IDEAL BOY SCOUT 
TENTS 

Every Scout Should Have One 


Activities of Boy Scouts 


The Life Savers 

i By Armstrong Perry j 

D IVING into danger on the spur of 
the moment, knowing that the matter f 
will be settled for better or for worse in i 
i a few seconds, is quite different from I 
starting on a desperate mission in which J 
cold and fear and fatigue combine with C 
the giant forces of nature to beat down [ 
the spirit of courage or crush it forever J 
in the grim embrace of death. ^ 

Charles H. Krause and Horace Krause, i 
members of Troop 31, St. Louis, Mo., were .1 
entertaining two small hoys at Kingsville, 1 
Ontario, on August 24, 1914, by taking 
them for a boat ride on Lake Erie. A 
gale was blowing, but they were safe 
under the lee of a high cliff, where the f 
water was calm. Suddenly they caught 4 
sight of a small duck boat, a mile out in y 
the lake. It was full of water and three 4 
boys were clinging to the gunwales. £ 
_ There was no other boat in sight—no i 
time- to put their little friends ashore; 4 
they must decide instantly whether they J 
i would leave the capsized crew to their c 


Medals and Badg< 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 

Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 



This year’s, 

CAMP 

Q YOU'LL find your of- If 

ficial "dog tent’’ (shown 

■ above land everything elsey^jt J Ba 

■ want in the big new Carpenter F.| 

■ Catalog for 1015 . (No. 516 .1 LVy 


Geo-B CarpenYer s Co 


Rowing with a strong wind astern re- 4 
quires good seamanship. Lifting three 1 
chilled and helpless beings from the water , 
and vowing back a mile in the teeth of | 
the gale with an over-loaded boat took sea- , 
maq,ship and other manly qualities which 
| are included in the one word “heroism.” 
j I If the shipwrecked sailors hadn't 
“squealed," it would have been verv hard 
I to collect the facts for this story’. The 
“corkscrewing” of the Scoutmaster elic¬ 
ited only this lu-icf statement: “Oh, that's 
nothing. I only did my duty as a Boy 

Each brother received a Bronze Medal 
from the National Court of Honor on May 
1 st. Their names will be on the .May roll. 

Help Prevent a Flood 

The Boy Scouts of Carlsbad. New Mex¬ 
ico. attained lasting fame on April IS when 
tlu*v saved that town from great damage 
bv 'Hood. 

In the valley above the town, a power 
dnijS was being washed away by an unusual 1 
pressure of high water. Only a few men 
could lie secured to combat the waters, and 
it looked for a time as though the dam i 
must surely give way. 

At this critical juncture, the Scouts vol¬ 
unteered their services and rushed to the 
dam where they worked for several hours 
with feverish haste, filling in the breaks 
in the ^Sjni with hags filled with sand. 
The men who directed the fight to save % 
the dam, are loud in their praises of the, . 
work of the Scouts. Without the help of " 
tile boys, they say the dam surely would * 
have given way and great loss to property 1 ’ 
and possible loss of life would have re- l ' 

suUe ‘ 1 ' _ II 

Ohio Scouts Aid Birds ,-u 



competed for—one of them w; 
Scout Cirley, whose house was 
ehanieally perfect; another w; 
Scout Andrews, whose house 
artistic; and the other by Scout 
most closely followed the corn 
cations for dimensions and util 
At Dayton, Ohio, more thar 
houses were placed in McKinle 
Arbor Day by the Boy Scouts 0 
At Toledo 2,000 bird houses v, 
in the parks and cemeteries ir 
early in April by the Boy Scoi 


Scout Laws in Parad 

The most extensive communi 
ever undertaken by the Boy 
Hartford, Conn., was their pa 
in the Clean-up and Fire I’rever 
paign, conducted recently. Thi 
participated in the campaign ar 
careful inspection of 10,084 lions 
a complete report of conditio 
Health Department. They also c 
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WlT™ port 1 any 


THE WAR MAY END THESE POSTAGE STAMPS 

European War racket : Bel si uni, Turkey, 
tierrnany, England. France, Russia, Bosnia, 
Jn pan, Servia and Austria-Hungary—50— 
all different, 25c, Approval sheets at 50% 
discount. Albums 3fic to $55.0(1. List and 
monthly paper free. Scott’s Catalogue. 1000 
pages, paper covers, 85c; cloth $1.00 post 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue, New York City 




I Exchange Building, 




_ ... __r fine Approval Sheets at 50% Discount 

oin catalogue prices. Reference, please! 

PROSPECT HILL STAMP CO. 

0 Delaware St., Winter Hill. 


70 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS FROM 




10c 


f 1 pocket stamp album. 

^ 1 set Ecuador. 2 varieties. 

Jnion Bldg.. San Oiego, Cal. 


SPECIAL: 


t. Vernon Stamp Co., Dept. L 


Selections of U. S. and Foreign Postage 

Revenues and Cut Squares sent on approval at 
50% discount. I price by Scott's Catalogue and 
give a square deal. Try me and be convinced. 

BRYANT POLLARD, Proctorsville, Vermont 


STAMPS 



QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 

$$-OLD COINS WANTED-$$ 

1 


ALL I SPECIAL U. S. LOT 








i. Big Illustrated I 



Vacation Stamp Hunting 

Various Items of Peculiar Interest 
By FRANK L. COES 



C .\ It 1C should be used along some 
lines of stamp buying, because sev¬ 
eral scouts have sent me inquiries 
about specimens (taken from packets of 
“postal" issues) which arc tile cheapest 
kind of revenue stamps. 

Now as you all know there are people 
who collect and find interest in revenue 
stamps, hut there are some issues (no¬ 
tably those of Cuba just before tile Span¬ 
ish War, and of Mexico and Austria) that 
seem to find their way into packets for 
filling. It is always wise to buy packets 
from the people that make a specialty of 
[rackets. And a Mint) belief in the value 
of quantity as against quality seems to 
have led several scouts astray. 

I feel more hurt over this because most 
of us have to work to earn our money, 
and it seems hard that such padding 
should ire resorted to. 

As to “Ox Aiumioval” 

A scout asks me for advice as to the 
disposition of stamps Sent him “on ap¬ 
proval" without his asking for them. This 
is a very important tiling. 

if you did not send for the stamps, and 
do not care to purchase, I suggest that 
you ask your parent or Scoutmaster to 
file the letter, marking it with date of re¬ 
ceipt. When the sender writes asking you 
to report on the package, write a letter 
saying you do not care to purchase, and 
that tile stamps will lie returned “when 
The sender furnishes the necessary post¬ 
age.” Have your parent or Scoutmaster 
sign this as witness and don't do any more 
worrying. If lie lias sent you anything 
worth the return postage, the dealer will 
send you the needful amount ill due course. 
If he does not it is his own lookout. 

This practice is had and should be 
stopped. Don't lie afraid to do your 
share toward stopping it. 


V? What of portraits that einiie on some 
of tlie stamps of Sweden, Norway, Sara¬ 
wak, or the Russian series of 1910? What 
of our own 1902 portraits of Madison and 
Jefferson? Pel haps I’errv lias a chance 
also. Anyhow I feel that the judges must 
have had little competition to look over 
or their decision wuuld have been different. 

A Great “ATctoria" Collection 
Since writing the paragraph in the last 
issue on remarkable collections, I have 
seen one which deals with the portraits 
of Queen Victoria only. We do not realize 
it, hut her portrait was printed on more 
stamps than any other portrait lias been, 
and it was drawn in more ways, by more 
artists (and some that were not), and the 
portraits (or rather pictures, because a 
portrait is supposed to lie a true likeness) 
have varied more in likeness to the great¬ 
est of England's sovereigns than have the 
likenesses on any series of stamps. Even 
the pictures of George Washington* taken 
from tlie beginning to the present, have a 
family likeness that is unmistakable. But 
if you will compare say the first Mauri¬ 
tius, a laureated head of New Soutli Wales, 
a cameo Gambia, an Ionian Islands, a 
Queensland 77, and a “penny black,” you 
will get what I mean. It hardly seems 
possible that ail these portraits were meant 



for the same woman, and I have only men¬ 
tioned a few of tlie many variations of 
tlie Victoria head. 


When You Ask the Question 
From the Middle West a young scout 
asks whether l want stamps sent me for 
examination or if a description will do. 

I feel that it is better to write a descrip¬ 
tion of tlie stamp you want information 
about. First this will help you to iearn 
how to see the details and describe them; 
second, it will teacli you to use the proper 
color terms and how to use your catalog, 
and, lastly, it will assure your stamps 
not being lost or mislaid. I cannot always 
answer letters at once, and delay might 
cause you worry. Of course, you can add 
to the readable description by making a 
sketch of the stamp or such parts as need 
lie, or which you cannot well describe, hut 
he sure to write all inscriptions and state 
color and perforation if possible. 

Who's Your “Handsomest Man”? 

I see that one of the stamp papers has 
just run a competition on tlie “Handsom¬ 
est Man” pictured on a postage stamp. 
The result put George Washington first 
and George V, the present King of Eng¬ 
land, second. I don't quite agree with 
either decision. Of course, it is truly patri¬ 
otic to give Washington the first place, but 
there are others who should have a chance. 
What you you think of the present Czar 
as an offset to the second choice of George 


War “Covers" Coming In 

I wish I could illustrate tlie war “cov¬ 
ers” that are coming to me nowadays. I 
just have one from Russia that has been 
censored, folded and sealed till tlie weight 
added made the letter over weight and it 
was "postage due Go.” Others came from 
“Havre (Special)’’ with Belgian stamps 
on them. This is a little postoffice near 
Havre, which tlie French have given over 
to the Belgian government, and is about 
the only office using Belgian stamps, if not 
the only one. 

I understand that there are several 
stamp men living close by who make a 
business of stamping cards and envelopes 
with a whole set of Belgian stamps, thus 
making a cover carrying several stamps 
not needed for postage, and at tlie same 
time getting these Belgian stamps with 
the French postal cancellation at tlie spe¬ 
cial office. 

Every letter from tlie war zone is “cen¬ 
sored” and a series of the censor marks 
would lie an interesting tiling. I have one 
English censor mark numbered “Censor 
GG8," so that looks as though there were 
a few men doing nothing hut read the 
mail erf the soldiers. How many more 
there are doing tlie same thing in Ger¬ 
many. Russia, Austria and Turkey I leave 
you to surmise. Tlie Russian cover I 
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(Longer Life To Shoes 
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"Oil Paste” Polish , 

For all kinds of Black Shoes 
Blacks, Polishes, Preserves 

also Russet ''Oil Paste” 

JI^aS hoe Polishes 


There is a Difference in Polishes | 

lOfTlHiU, YOU CAN EARN THIS I 

/ ! S | SPAULDING GLOVE I 


Just ns 1 am writing 
a letter from a seout a 
planation of the “peri 
This is another place 

The scale is based or 


■ 10. And, as 1 said 1 
a good thing to get a ft 
it issue perforated 10, 1 


ion better, it is clean ■ 
damps, fairly mounted, 
look at than dirty one 
ell mounted. You shot 
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Builds Things 

Get this kit of tools for your 
workshop. You can do good 
work with them. They are tools 
to be proud of, for they are work¬ 
manlike tools beautifully finished, 
the kind used by best carpenters 
and cabinet makers everywhere. 


1000 Mixed for 12 Cents ‘"’ J" 

This is our regular 25 cent mixture containing about I 1 nI > e In( B" 


Tool Cabinets 


_ you that there arc lots of pla 

i ist yet to be searched and lot 
its. still waiting for bright eyes 
T The last year has seen a ‘ 

_ Louis stamps in Phihtdelphi 

, | run into fifty thousand or t 
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Save Dealers Profits 



THE HAW HAW CORNER 


The Diary of a Boy Inventor 

More of Jimmy's Big Ideas 

By GUSTAVE VERBEEK 


of our water was spilled before we got it 
to the top. 

T have not yet worked out how the lit¬ 
tle buckets on the string get tipped over 
when they meet the projeeting branch. 

But that is a mere detail. 


May 10—How many inventions nowa¬ 
days are thingless things! First it began 
with horseless carriages and chainlcss 
bicycles, and now we have wireless teleg- 

fircless cook- <£• 

ery and seed- ^ 

less oranges ,£> ,-^r 

a n d boneless ff 15 

fish and horn- 

Yes, just as easily as though walking on 
land. And nobody has ever thought of 
it before. Of course, lots of simple boohs 
have made boats for their feet. I have 
read about them in the papers. But my 
scheme has no boats about it. It's just 
shoes, with a little revolving attachment. 

Shoes that can't sink. Propeller-soled 
shoes, for walking on water. The motor 
is carried on the back, like a knapsack. 

Then, you know the flexible shafts the 
dentists use to spin things into a fellow's 
teeth? Well, one of these goes to the sole 
of each foot, where they spin two pro¬ 
pellers facing downward. Now imagine 
stepping onto the water with revolving 
propellers facing against thi 
Could . 




1 fellow sink his feet under if he 



Whooped Isn't it great? 

Won't the boys have fun playing tag 
on the bay and hurdling over the waves 
that come from a passing steamboat? 


, 5—I have just thought of a good 
It is a windmill in a tree top for 
•rs to get water up from a lake. 
) going to try it and if it isn't going 
work, I at least wilt know the reason 


DON’T MUFF: 

sticks right in the center' makes 
twice as good aud wear four tin 
a sample hnttle free from 3 IN 
42 ELH. Broadway, New 



made a sketch of it and all the 
;e the Idea, for they remember the 
1 ditlicutty we had last summer in our 
The ground between us and the 
'as all boulders and ferns and most 


other things,’including that triumph of 
modern science, the coffeeless coffee. 

The age of jiggerless jiggers is undoubt¬ 
edly with us, and it struck me that a 
good direction for my inventive endeavors 
would he along this line. But there is a 
limit to the lessness that one can apply to 
things. A footless horse, for instance, 
would be absolutely footless and a point¬ 
less pin would be so doggone pointless that 
nobody would see any point to it at all. 

Using a little judgment, however, there 
are many articles that would be better if 
they had the minus quality attached. Take 
the’ bugle, as an example. A soundless 
bugle. I think there is a discovery that 
would he eagerly welcomed by a waiting 
world—especially mothers and fathers. 

I dearly love’ to practice the different 
calls, reveille and taps and all the rest, 
and it gives me endless pleasure to send 
the notes rising and falling and echoing 
around the house. But the other people 
of my family don't seem to feel exactly 
the same way about it. I have tried bury¬ 
ing the mouth of the thing in cushions, but 
that is too awkward and hungly, so 1 have 
made designs which I hope to some day 
put to practical tests. 

My plan is to have a bugle with an in¬ 
dicator that shows at a glance what note 
has been sounded without that note mak¬ 
ing even a ghost of a noise. Then a chap 
can practice to his heart's content in his 
bedroom or anywhere at any hour of the 
tiny or night, and nobody wiil have a right 
to kick. If he misses a note the hand on 
the dial will quickly show it, and when he 
gets that hand working with promptness 
and decision he will find that perfection in 
the call has been reached. 

So watch out for it, people. 

Along with Signor Marconi's wireless 
telegraphy and Burbank's spineless cac¬ 
tus, you may yet hear of Jimmy’s trump¬ 
less trumpet. 
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THE AUTO-WHEEL 

Trek Wagon for Boy Scouts 

Designed especially for scout troops. Jleets every 
requirement of hiking or camping trips. 

^ DON’T BREAK YOUR BACKS 

everything. Solves the transportation problem. 

READ THESE SPECIFICATIONS! 

^ Tail board is raised or lowered with adjustable 
Strongly braced at all points—handsome ash and 
Ha's st, i l . 

i. ‘in »l i 



How to Make a Camp Fire 

By P. S. R1DSDALE 


T HERE arc almost as many ways to 
start a camp fire as there are 
campers, so tile American Forestry 
Association, of Washington, D. C., in¬ 
forms the Boy Scouts. 

Many prefer what is known as the 
“tepee” or “wigwam" style, in which a 
pyramid is built with fine twigs on which 
are placed others that are progressively 
larger until they are full size. Others 
use on cither side of a fire-place two 
green sticks as supports, and "lay" the 
fire as with andirons. 

But whatever the method of starting, 
there is only one way that is safe, as 
far as prevention of forest fires is con¬ 
cerned. Such a safe fire is never built 
against a fallen log or near a tree. The 
ground is carefully cleared of inflammable- 
duff and rubbish. The picture presented 
herewith shows the right kind of a place 
for a camp fire in the woods. The large 
flat rocks at the sides will support coffee 
pots or cooking utensils; and the built-up 
back will serve to reflect heat if the fire 
is built for warmth or good cheer. 

Tills fireplace puts such definite limits 
on the blaze that when the time comes for 
quitting the camp a little water and some 
shovelfuls of soil will effectually extin¬ 
guish the blaze and prevent the spread of 
fire to the woods. 

A fireplace of this type can be more 
elaborate and pretentious, of course, but 



its essential features of safety and con¬ 
venience can not be much improved. 

Snell a fireplace is available for use 
from one camping party to another. Be¬ 
fore being used, however, all the accu¬ 
mulated debris should be carefully cleared 

Stones are in no way essential. In the 
Florida National Forest, for example, 
where the soil is a fine sand, one camper 
asserted that the largest stone he found 
was in a can of baked beans. In such 
a place a hole scraped in the sand, with 
the pine needles and debris raked away, 
makes an adequate and safe fireplace. 
Similar conditions elsewhere can be satis¬ 
factorily met by making a hollow in the 
earth; then when the fire is left it can 
be effectually extinguished by heaping 
upon it the earth removed from the exca- 



RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


. SUMTER SMITH. Principal. Bedford I 


Temple, L'hkago. 


For other summer camp advertise¬ 
ments, see page 33. 


The Ghost Hunters 

(Continued from page 8) 


ing beneath their steps. Ed was fumbling 
around the knob. 

“It ain't locked," said Bill. “I looked 
tlie other day—the bolts and hinges all 
rusted off long ago." 

“It might fall down," returned Ed. 
“Ain't there another way out? I'm goin’ 
to try here.” 

He turned aside into a large room, 
planned for the grand parlor of the house, 
and the others followed. 

“Try the windows," whispered Bill. 

“S-s-$sh! 'What's that?" hissed Ed 
sharply. There seemed to rise from be¬ 
neath their feet a soft muffled beating, 
and through the open cracks between the 
great stones of the hearth a dim, wavering 
red radiance shot: jifi into the room. 
There was the same tainted air as in the 
place where Spots had been overcome. 

They threw themselves flat on the dusty 
hoards and scarcely breathed for what 
seemed an endless time. Then Ed, who 
was near the hearth, slowly dragged him¬ 
self a few feet forward, looked down 
through the cracks, and came sliding 
hack, pulting the others toward the hall. 
In a moment they were outside the room. 

“What'd you see?" demanded Spots and 
Bill eagerly. 

"Two men—down the eellar!" Ed was 
wildly excited; “Got a little forge an' a 


fire—melting and heating up silver— 
they’re—" 

“—Harrison’s burglars!" Bill broke in. 

. “We’tl never get through that 
room now—they'll sure hear us," he con¬ 
tinued. "We'll have to try the door again. 


T HE heavy oak door had swelled and 
was wedged in its frame. Its holts and 
hinges were gone, as Bill had noticed it. 
It was just possible that they could force 
it open wide enough to slip through, and 
yet keep it from falling. They set to 
work quickly gnd quietly. 

"'Most enough!" gasped Ed, out of 
breath, pushing away at the gap, which 
was just too narrow. “All together now!" 

The three threw themselves as one 
against the door, and— Crash! The rotten 
sill gave way, and the massive door thun¬ 
dered down with a noise like an explo¬ 
sion, which reverberated down the long 
hall. 

They stood breathless and frightened 
tor a moment and then began to think 
ijiik'kly. As yet, all was quiet. 

"They know we're here." Let’s run for 
the canoe!" cried Ed desperately. 

“Never make it. They'd get out and 
catch us," returned the level-headed Bill. 
Spots danced with thrills and fright. Sud¬ 
denly, Bill; almost yelled: 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


The Summer Camp 
Has 

Solved the Problem 

From “The Outlook" 

“W£foi s 4 

2 encouraged. The 


s school friends, he loafs 
ahoul aimlessly or becomes restless, 
and, un guided, seeks forms of a muse- 

"The summer camp has successfully 
solved the problem by offering a place 
where rest and supervised activity are 
wisely combined. Life in the open is 
wholesome and invigorating, t 
a lit companionship and 

physical exercise keep ll.--- - 

il.v occupied from morning to night, 

returns home rosy-cheeked^ and eager 


11-directed 


ULVEjt 

j Summer Schools 

V wonderful training in wood- 
md camp-era ft under Pan 
tenrd himself—that is ^’hat 

altend the Culver Woodcraft 


Camp 

Algonquin 

Asquam Lake, New Hampshire 
The Oldest Boys' Comp in Existence 
High moral standard. Scout work under a 
Courteous manners. „ Scoutmaster. 

Constant supervision. R 

Good associations snecill dormitory for 
Aclive outdoor life. young boys in charge 
Physical training. of a Irained nurse. 

Nature study. Thirtieth season. 

Addre^EDwjN DE MERITTE 

Principal De Meritte School 
815 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 



Summer Camp for Boys, Camp Rockland. 
_..e Summer Camp or the Rockland Military 
Academy. It affords all the spor' J “ 
swimming. i boating.^ forest rar 


“I've got it! The cellar door! Only | 
way out for them, an' we can lock 'em 
Spots, you go to camp for help, fluff 
And Ed and Hill dashed around the house, | 
while the tenderfoot ran for the canoe. 

One side of the heavy cellar door was 
open. \s they rushed around the corner 
at top speed they heard heavy steps heat¬ 
ing along the cellar floor. Ed seized the 
open door, raised it, and slammed it down, 
throwing himself upon it with all his hun¬ 
dred and thirty pounds of hone and 

There was a muffled curse from the 
cellar, and in a moment Ed, lying prone 
across the door, felt himself lifted hodila 
from below. 

“Quick, Hill, the lock!" he cried. Hill 
was flashing his light frantically around, 
and at last found the lock. Throwing him¬ 
self down beside Ed, their combined 
weight eflixlicd down the strong and des¬ 
perate men below—just low enough fdr] 
Hill to Snap the fastening. 

The hots thought lhev had a breathing 
,pell. 

“That'll hold ’em," said Hill anxiously, 
Tinging the sweat front his face. “Wish 
Spots would hurry!” 

Ed walked a little way toward the place 
■b«t* ■■they had left the canoe and stood 
straining his eyes and ears. The prisoners 
had thrown off all pretence of conceal¬ 
ment. They were cursing and yelling, 
throwing themselves against the door and 
battering it with their fists, but suddenly 
they were quiet. 

“Here quick, Ed 1" called Bill, who was 
listening at the door. "They've gone away. 
They’ve up to something sure. 1 guess 
they're looking for another way out." 

The liftys listened for some minutes. 
This was worse than the racket and curs¬ 
ing, fpr now they did not know what 
would happen, and were in terror for fear 
the burglars woidd find a way of escape. 
While Hill stood guard over the door, 
Ed ran again down fifty a rd the shore. 
There was no sign nr sound of Spots. He 
ran liaclt;,, “Don't hear a thing, and 
see,” he said nervously. “Gee, but I 
Spots would come back!" 

“Here quick, Ed! They're com 
exclaimed Hill. Ed bent over the 
The heavy hurrying steps came e 
They could even hear a hoarse whisper. 
Let ’er go!" and instantly the door shiv- 
red under a powerful stroke. 

“They've got an ax!" cried Bill, 
mys stood staring at each other in wide- I 
ved terror. 

if HOTS had run his heart out by the time I 
O he got to the beach, and was barely 
able to launch the canoe, hut he got started 
in some faSljwn, and as he got his second 
wind paddled away with all his might. 

11 is heart was heavy—his errand hope¬ 
less. He listened, fearing that any mo¬ 
ment he would hear his comrades cry for 
help, hut all around him was only black¬ 
ness and silence. Still paddling desper¬ 
ately, he rounded the point. What he saw 
made him put his whole strength into one 
cry. Strung out before him were all the 
cam]) boats and canoes, tearing through 
the water, filled with scouts and officers, 
lanterns dancing, and oars creaking as the 
scouts benl to them with all their- strength. 

“Help 1 Help!" yelled Spots again and 
again, and collapsed just as the Director's 
canoe shot alongside. Willing hands 
pulled him in and as he lay in the bottom. 


SUMMER CAMPS 

C AMP T 1 M A G A M I 



Coctirane. Upper Canada College. Toronto, C 


Qamp Indianola Mend^ta'wlsconj 

t > » 
ant ami most profitable vacation—the kind t! 

Ad tin ss L ipt F (i Mu.‘ll 
Oir., Madison, WIs. Chicago Office: 1515 Mason 


inn Club. ^ Mountain climbing. ^Deep-sea fishing. 
Athletic prizes. Talks on Boy Problems. First aid 
delight and instruction. 


CAMP WYONEE for BOYS 


HARRISON. MAINE. 



CAMP RUSHING WATERS Mills 

Facing Double Top Mts. Open June 1st to Sept. 

wooden floors, army cots, also large Adminis¬ 
tration Bldg, with nil improvements. Mountain 
climbing, fishing, swimming, baseball, tennis. 
All or part of season. Address R. L. Marsans, 
SHANDAKEN, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


SUMMER CAMP, New Bloomfield Academy 


2 hills of Sherman’s 
Valley, iivery boy taught to swim. 

Eight weeks from July 5 to Aug-. 30, $60; no 
extras. For full information or enrollment, ad¬ 
dress I). C. Willanl, Headmaster, Box M, New 
Bloomfield Academy, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS 

TatskilJ Mountains. Near Rip 

Winkle’s Rock. Model bungalows—no 


I 1 > 1 t • I 1)1 11 n<] s ll, N 


CAMP KINAPIK -Lake Kezar, Maine 


r. Bridgeport. Conn. 
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You can coast 
down hill or ride in 
j. crowded streets safe¬ 
ly because your 
wheel is under your 
personal and instant 
control if it is 
equipped with a 


< gRBIN ; Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


questioned Inin and got one kne 
“—'ail they can't hold to go i 
’ Spots finished. the don 


lie others trailing behind. 
Flashing their lights befo 
iree dashed around the 
und one small khaki-clad 
anfully at a heavy bean 
ward the cellar door. 


Their watch dog is dead.” 

The Director was moved 
speech. lie seldom did this, b 
was, as always, short and 1 


The Director sprang forward and t 


MLm 30 DAYS $ 




EXTRAORDINARY OFFER r. ; 


not hoys," said the t F the arm teels fresh and str 
I think yon had 1 without pain or heaviness, 
from the “rubber,'' writes W. 
bnnrlar • and he ‘ °' u-h of the Princeton 

r ln mdlshing the baseball team and F. T, Dawsr 
is head. Mahoney «>«8 ^, nI01 ? ?,° e Sfk'V 

' the shadow, anfl entitled "Baseball. (Scribners 
f hairy fist behind the ruf- , U . ,s f J 1 lKwl th,n S, 0 f et ,n 0 I 1 
? became a camp tradition having the ar.n rubbed constant 
c blow lifted bin! six inches “' ,,rs rub the life all out of 
Eiin it is that he Continued application of limine 
Mahoney promptly ‘Y ln produces what is known as 
calmly, “An’ thot’s n r m -that is, one wind 

* upon the stimulating eiiects ot 


MEAD CYCLE CO., De pt.C-1 7, CHICAGO, ILL. W e go b 

THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRANdI e't.'diy. 


urn it wnt" 


■ if there is pain, res 
—don't throw at all; f 
re likely to ruin it. 


Quality First . 


L be shot! He'll he killed!” 
•ieked Ed, bopping wildly about. 
Hogan, stop him! Go with 









My Hike to Loon Pond 

By SCOUT BUD MASTON 


I T IS a pretty good-sized gully,” said I, 

“but I can jump it all right." And jump I 
did. Then, kcr-flop. I'd stepped on a 
loose stone and the next thing 1 knew I was 
down in the bottom of the dry old ditch with 
my ankle twisted under me. 

“Well,” said I, “Hud Maston, you're lucky 
that there isn't any water in this ditch,” and dandy jackknife of yours?” 
then a twinge of pain shot through my ankle. “Why, wo earned 


ighty ri 
surprised. 


•ft fathers.” “All right,” 

mnv 1 have ll. 
“My ,1a,I “Sure,” say 


“Jiminy Crickets,” 1 gasped, “I’ve sprained fore 1 could ask how, he shouted, 
my ankle ami maybe it doesn’t hurt. Now Ted, .lack, come here. We lm 
I'm in a fine fix. Can't finish my hike and— has sprained his ankle," and next thing the 
um-in-m-m, gee!—where am 1 going to get any were two more scouts helping to lug me <lo\t 
hot or eold water to bandage it with? ugh, the hill to camp. 

but it hurts—and it’s swelling by the minute. When I got into their camp I felt for su 
I sure am the original hard-luck scout all right, that Dug and Joe had been fibbing, for that w; 


Won fellows must hav, 

1 1 finally, 
liicli?" replied J 

t rich. Why?” they fixed me all fine and dandy in their trek 

Hull, 1 hai’in't any dad," added Dug. cart and three of them hauled me all the way to 

Well," said I. "where did you get these fine Warrington. And then, by .love! if those 
the uniforms, the hatchets, and that scouts didn't stop in front of the slickest little 
building you ever saw. all painted up and look- 
Joc. Then be- ing like one of those fine little hungalov ’ 


Hi, ho! the city fellows with money build for summer 
who camps down by the lake. All' when they took 
fyc inside it just tickled me to death. It had an 
open fireplace and was all fixed up fine. 


lid 1. 


■Yoi 


headquarters ? 

Now what 

"Hello, scout!” called some one near by, and wall tent, and all sorts of fine camping stuff, “you can't string me an, 
1 saw two seouts standing up on the bank. There were duffle bags hanging on the trees, aren't any buildings oil', 
From the uniforms they wore 1 thought they fine fishing rods standing around, a canoe over besides—why, this place i 
were city scouts w ith rich daddies. in the pond, and every scout had tile finest kind I wish our troop had one, 

“Hurt yourself?" shouted one of ’em. of equipment. a club house ever so long 

“Nope,” said I, looking sort of ugly, I guess; "Look here,” said 1, a little sore; “you fel- "Well," said Joe, “yo 
“I just tumble down in gullies every morning to lows say yon haven't rich fathers, or anyone 
how hard I 


od and mad now. 

in this book and 
111 a lot of money. 



re dead slow. You can earn all these 
things and a headquarters building, too, 
if you only get busy for The ('urtis Pub¬ 
lishing Company, of Philadelphia. Here, 
this copy of the May Hoys' Lift- will 
tell yon all about how to gel a head¬ 
quarters foryour troop. Look at the ad 
on page tit.” 

I looked, and there sure enough was a 
picture of the building. 

“ ” laid I, “ I’ll) going to answer 


[hat ai 
"Oh 
1 Jo. 


iglit a' . 
io, that wor 
“The ad 


: do you 

WPhe'f 


s Pub- 




i JUTS'- 


i fall without 

breaking my neck.” 

“Aw, quit your joshin’,” said the 
first scout; “you’ve sprained your 
ankle; 1 can see that from here.” 

Then, turning to the other scout, 

“Come on, Dug, here’s some first- 
aid work for us.” And they both 
climbed down to look me over. I 
knew they were first-class scouts be¬ 
cause I saw their badges -one of 
them had three merit edges. 

“Had sprain,” said one after a 
minute. “Dug, go down to that 
brook we just crossed and get a hat 
full of water. Then come back and 
We’ll bandage him tip.” 

And while the other scout went for the 
water tile first scout (his name was Joe 
Chambers) took out his jackknife and cut 
my shoe lace. And, say, that was the 
dandiest jackknife 1 ever saw. When he 
got the shoe off, my foot puffed up like a 
balloon. Joe soaked bis handkerchief and 
bandaged up my ankle, and, gee! maybe 
that water didn’t feel good. The scouts 
took turns putting eold bandages oil 
my foot, and after a time the swelling 

went down a little and the skin all turned blue, help you out. Where did you get all of this fine 

All the lime they were working they kept equipment? I suppose you earned Unit, tun, 
asking me questions, until I finally told them 1 didn't you.” 

was a second-class scout of the Tiger Patrol “Yep, sure we did," replied Joe with a smile. 

Troop No. 1 of Cordele, and that I was out on “Don’t try to string me," 1 said. " Why that 

the fourth test for firsl-elass scout, which is to would cost heaps of money and-" 

make a round trip of fourteen miles on foot and “Well, all these tilings are prizes that The the i. .. 
give a good account of the trip. Curtis Publishing Company has given us for Mr. Dawson was surely tickled too. lie said 

“Well,” said Joe, “you’re just about seven selling TnE Saturday Evening Post, Tub it was just wha t our Troop needed and he wrote 
miles from Cordele now, but our camp is only Lauies’ Home Journal and The Country to the Curtis Company to learn all about the 
over the hill here on Loon Pond. We're mem- Gentleman. You see we—here. I'll gel you a offer. And we fellows are going to work to get a 
bers of Troop No. ‘2 of Warrington, just three little book that will tell you all about it," said Club House and a tent too and some of the 

miles down the valley. 1 guess the best thing Joe, and he dodged inside of the tent and other things in the Hook of Prizes, 

we can do for you is to lug you over to camp brought out a green-covered book called “The After I got home I began to wonder whether 
and then take you into Warrington on our trek Hook of Prizes,” with a lot of little men oil the there aren't a lot of other fellows whose Scout- 
cart. Come on, Dug, let’s make a coat stretcher cover. masters don't know about these corking Curtis 

for him.” That little book sure was interesting. 11 had offers. Vnd when Mr. Dawson B ' in tile 

It was a rough trip over that hill, but my foot the dandiest lot of things in it you ever saw, other night to see how my ankle was coming 
felt better and I had some things to occupy my even motorcycles. I was so busy with it that I along I spoke to him about it. 
mind. 1 thought at first that those scouts were didn't even help Dug and Joe fix my ankle. "Hud. I think you're right." he said. He 

city boys with rich daddies, but they said they Guess I'd forgotten all about the hurt, because stopped to think a minute and then went on: 

were from Warrington, which is a town not the swelling had gone down a lot. Khaifiy Joe “Say, why don't you write a letter or story, 
much bigger than Cordele. You see they had said: telling how we heard about the Curtis Club 

uniforms, and fine jaekknives and scout axes “Look here. Hud, we've done all we can for House Plan and send it to Boys' Life?" 

at their belts and they looked mighty nifty, that foot of yours. Now we'd better trek you So here is the story of what happened be- 

The boys in our troop didn't have those things, to headquarters and ask Doctor Watson if lie cause I sprained my ankle jumping that ditch, 
Gee! All I had that looked likea scout was my won't take yon over to Cordele. He'll look at and what The Curtis Publishing Com®te, of 
felt hat and leggings. your foot, too, 1 guess.” Philadelphia,will doforany Scout Troop. 

This page is hereby designated as an adeertiseinent in compliance with the law. 


Scout-master w 
fishing Company, 
master all about it. 

to subscribe for lloys’ Life yourself. Our 
troop has found in it enough 
chances to earn money fa pay for 
a dozen subscriptions.” 

Justthcna tall man came in. He 
was Dr. Watson, the Scout-master, 
lie looked at my ankle and praised 
the sconfip;,$bout their bandages 
and things and said the hurt would 
be well in no time. Then he said 
he would be glad to take me back 
to Cordele in his auto. 

Dll the way bnek I spoke to Dr. Watson 
about the headquarters building that the Curtis 
people offered and he said he would talk to our 
Scout-master, Mr. Dawson. Ileforc he took me 
home: he stopped his automobile in front of 
Mr. Dawson’s store and showed Air. Dawson 
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The RECORD 
Book of Flights 


an ‘'IDEAL'' AERO¬ 
PLANE can have his 

his flights published ill; 
the RECORD BOOK of 
FLIGHTS by using the 
Record Card packed with each “IDEAL’' 
FLYER. This book will he distributed all 
over the country. Portraits of ten hoys, 
making the best flights will also he 
published. 

IDEAL rK.i’RACER 

can be put together 


$2.50 


This flyer has new patented spring plane 
fasteners, a patented friction winder and 
is practically unbreakable. 


THIS AD. IS WORTH 25c. 

in cash toward the purchase of an 
"IDEAL" three-foot RACER. Take it to 


OTHER LOWER PRICED "IDEAL 

BLUE BIRD Racing Aeroplane, 
"IDEAL” Speed-O-Flyer, 
"IDEAL” Speed-O-Plane, 
"IDEAL” Loop the Loop Glide! 

“IDEAL” SCALE DRAWINGS 


Curtiss Flying Boat..25c.Wrlght Biplane.. ..25c. 
Nieuport Monoplane .25c. Curtiss Hydroplane,35c. 
Bleriot Monoplane...l5c.Cecil Peoli Racer..25c. 
Complete Set of Six—$1.25 postpaid. 

“ IDEAL” MODELS and FLYERS 

can be had from any good Toy, Department or 
Sporting Goods Store, or of us direct. 

fSchmelzer Arms Co., Kansas Clty.Mo. 

I Spelger & Hnrlbut. Inc., Seattle. Wash. 

Sij 16 !” / John Wanamaker*’ Philadelphia. Pa. 

Ideal < s Kann Sons & co., Washington, D. C. 
Uealers stambaugh-Thompson Co., Youngstown, 0 
Schaefer Rubber Co.. Cincinnati, 0. 
iThe T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit. Mich, 

Price list of Toys and Models FREE. 

4S pp. Catalog of “Ideal" Model Aeroplanes 
and Supplies t 5c. 

IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

Warren St. and Wesl B’way, NEW YORK 


T0iaTNE|j^\ 


L. New York, N. 




M PLIES'I 

d 


SCOUTS: l 

United Manufacturers Agency. isO^Broadway, N 


Our Lonesome Corner 

Dr. Jordan's Fine Letter About This Department 
Pick Out Your Names and Write Now 




A SIDE from the general idea con¬ 
veyed by the universally signif- 
f icant term, "Scouts," nothing has 
been so influential in spreading and mak¬ 
ing practicable the ideal of “a world 
brotherhood of boys" as the “Lonesome 
Corner” in Bovs’ Life. 

Recently Dr. David Starr Jordan be¬ 
came interested in this department and 
wrote to tlie editor about it. Dr. Jordan, 
you know, is Chancellor of Leland Stan¬ 
ford Junior University and a vice-president 
of the Boy Scouts of America, He wrote: 


f world-wide Boy Scout corresponden 


e civilization of Europe 


Dr. Jordan then told of a t 


ing expen 


e he had with Boy Scouts i 


s myself.' Somoones s 


AVit: 


addresses could not he read by me." This 
brings up a very important point about 
letter writing, Every hoy should be very 
careful about his handwriting; remem¬ 
ber that many of your letters go to boys 
in other lands, who find it hard to read 
even the best-written English. And it is. 
most important, of course, that yon 
write your name and full address vtpgi 
distinctly—indeed, if von cannot do that, 
you should print it ail out so tiler* can 
lie no mistake. Probably several of the 
letters which were sent to foreign lands 
will never be answered because the boys 
who received them cannot read JUie ad¬ 
dresses. 

Warm Frienos Thru the Corner 

A Scout in Richmond, Ya., writes: 

The Lonesome Corner is one of the finest 
things in the whole magazine. I have a score 
excellent let’ers, pictures and postcards from 


i I could afford a 


Japan in and added: 

All these hoys of Japan are filled with the live¬ 
liest interest and wide-eved curiosity about Amer¬ 
ica and England. All would like to write letters 
to American boys, for English is taught now in 
every high school and every grammar school in 

The Japanese are fond of saying that the 
Pacific Ocean does not separate us. It joins 
Japan to America. Japan is going 
nearest Western neighbor for the nex 


t old Corner. 

hers. Earl Perrett and Bill Ensesser of New 
York State. Phil .McLeUand of Maine and Jack 
' Mott of New Jersey, some of my earliest corre- 
! spondents, are still writing and warm friends. 
Earl lias sent me scores of pictures. Bill com¬ 
pleted my New York collection of postcards. 
Phil has told me all kinds of interesting yarns 
Maine. Then I have a friend in Sweden, 


thousand 
lovable people. 


The Japanese are a ] 

who want to know us anti to learn lrnin un¬ 
it is worth our while to know them, to be good 
friends with them, “to clasp hands across the 

if or the next generation than to let the Boy Scouts 
on eacli side write to their comrades on the 

From a Bov in Japan 
A J.-ipanese boy, whose name was pub¬ 
lished in our Lonesome Corner, writes 
to the Editor of Bovs’ Life, saying: 

try for me to answer ‘them. I am very much 


. , - ._ -,__ ._ ...e Philip¬ 

pines. 

FiNn Your Hobby Here. 

The following boys, entering the Lone¬ 
some Corner, mentioned the things they 
especially desire to correspond about: 

Harvey, C. Hiller, Pa.; German, Austrian 
mi trie languages; scouts who can understand 

with foreign 

Edgar J. Mrlntyr 


Given, N. Y.; exchange postcards 

. Mrlntyr 
Mississippi r 


, __ _ several posL stamps. I 

win introduce ail my American friends to my 
friends in our country who wish to correspond 
with the American boys witli English. Many 
Japanese-Engli’sh letters from my friends would 
have already arrived to some boys of y 
American Roy Scouls. I am afraid that t! 
letters are full uf a great deni of mistakes. ’ 

American boys who’sent me letters. I car 
introduce tlie boys whose addresses cannot 


FT 


r A pi hi ess Plainly 
eagle-eyed Scout who I 


Of course, 
ri nds* tins extract from the Japanese hoy’s 
letter failed to catch the meaning of the | 
line "I cannot introduce the boys whose 



North" America or England, 
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Our Lonesome Corner 


{Continued from preceding page) 


Raymond D, Foie 

Damon D. Watkins, < 
Ri •, <>kl;i. 


Louis Thornton! Wash. 

f x >a y Tuttle ' Jr ’’ 

Watson McAlexaoder, 


Sam H. Franklin, 


Donald Taylor, Mass. 
Otis Bi^i’low, Okla. 
William Jones, Pa. 

Henry Roth, Wis. 
Gordon T. Russell, 

N. Y. 

Carl Gray. Kan. 

Ralph F. Willard, Me. 
Walter Thulin, Mich. 


1 ?kin P Caldwell, 


9. 

^ Electrical Experimenter 23S Fulton St., 


LEARN TO PITCH 

Lessons by "MATTY.” ED. WALSH, 
“DOO” WHITE. WALTER JOHN- 
(SON."NAP” RUCKER, “SMOKY 



Dan Beard Tells How 

(Continued from \xige 19) 
Adirondack forests. He was an orator, 
a preacher and a lecturer. a woods¬ 

man he could have held his own with the 
old huckskin men. 

Number 8 has been called the Handy 
Jack and a lot of similar names, so we 
might as well let it go at that. No. 8 
is the Handy Jaek. 

In regard to Number G, the Scout Com- . 
missioncr wants to thank his friends for I 
the kind things they have said in voting to 
name it after him, hilt at the same " 
he would like to have another vote 
Number 6. 

Larry .1. Brock, of Oakland, Florida, . 
writes: "Number OF, being the most or¬ 
iginal and with due respect and honor to 
the author, not only as an author, hut 
also as the National Scout Commissioner, 
Boy Scout, suggest that we name 
Number 6F ‘Dan Beard.”’ 

Doctor Frederick H. Wilson, of New 
York City, says: “No. G can only he 
called the ‘Dan Beard’ because it combines 
originality, practicality and comparative 

Says Sam Kyle, Lake Chelan, Washing¬ 
ton: “Because it is useful, simple and 
practical, and because it is a real Wood->| 
erafter’s implement, I vote it he named 
‘Dan Beard.’’’ 

Now, then, fellow scouts, all these rea¬ 
sons will he good ones to name it for 
some one else, and your Scout Commis¬ 
sioner feels a little modest about this 
thing liccause he suggested the vote. Had 
it been suggested by some other fellow, 
he would have bowed, blushed and ac¬ 
cepted the honor. 

Make another try at it and see if you 
can’t find a better man. I know I could 
find a good many of them. 


Beech-] 

Peanut Butter 





B EECH-Nut Peanut But¬ 
ter is very appetizing for 
the Seout Hike. It has all the 
nourishing qualities of the Peanut. 

By the Beech*Nut process ths acrid 
heart of the Peanut is removed—giv- 

]f your Seoul*moster is go»n<* tn 
take Peanut Butter, tell him 1 
Nut is the best. 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajolarie, N. Y. 


!■ THE PRESIDENT 
OF THIS COMPANY, 
MAKING THE OLD 
SDL ELECTRIC HAND 
AND BICYCLE LAMPS, 


AY, SpVtVerI KN U CKLE r Am o k e 

y OURSE <i ol' 6 lSl t S l ONS SENT 
OSTPAID for 30 oents. 
£ c, OORN, 72IS.OoorbornSt.,Qop. 121>Chlc«a»iUI. 



Scouts Destroy Pests 
Troop 3, Gaylordsville, Conn., has just I 
closed a contest against the tent caterpil¬ 
lar. i The Troop destroyed more than 50,- 
000 egg masses; each mass contains about 
200 eggs. John Carlson of the Fox Patrol 
won the prize—a Seout axe. 

The Boy Scouts of Sniithtown, N. Y. 
under Scoutmaster Charles D. Miller, have 
made a specialty of destroying the tlmaie 
of the tent caterpillar. During the latter 
part of March and the early part of April, 
4,075 were destroyed. The Scouts are 
engaged in this useful occupation. 
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To All Boys! 


Of Course You Want 

College Pennants 

AND 

PENNANTS of all NATIONS 

For Decorating Your Room 



LIST OF COLLEGE] PENNANTS 

Dartmouth Kentucky Princeton (Seal) U. 

Fordham Minnesota Pittsburgh 

Georgia ~ ' 



PENNANTS OF THESE NATIONS 

Norway Russia Belgium Canada 

Scotland Austria-Hungary Turkey Mexico 

England Sweden Ireland Greece Denmark 

France Japan Italy Spain 

These dandy college pennants and pennants of all nations are 
specially made of extra heavy frit. Excellent workmanship. The 
emblems and designs are guaranteed to be official. 

THIS IS THE EASY WAY TO GET THEM 

ANY of the above named pennants will be sent, all charges pre- 

2 paid by us, upon receipt of one (i) yearly subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00. 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy 


-USE THIS COUPON -■ 

its’ Magazii 


: BOYS' LIFE for 


Pittsburgh Scouts Get Civic Service 
Medals 



Eleven Boy Scouts of Pittsburgh, Pa„ 
were awarded Civic Service Medals on 
April 26, by Mr. Charles S. Hubbard, Di¬ 
rector of Public Safety. These eleven 
Scouts were the first to receive this medal 
which has been offered to candidates who 
fulfill the following requirements: 



The picture of those of the Scouts who 
were publicly honored, is given above. 
Reading from left to right, in the top row, 
the boys are Miles Loveland, Troop 10, and 
Frank Hohman, Troop 4. Tn the front 
row are Charles Kurtz, Troop 39; Milford 
Frederick, Troop -I; Richard Hawke, 
Troop 21, and Edward Matz, Troop 4. 

The other Scouts honored, who do not 
appear in the picture, were Norman Ruoff, 
Troop 12; Alva Corra, Troop 1, and Pierre 
Johnston, Russell Richie and John Gibson 


Scouts Fight a Hard Fire 



A large group of Richmond, Va., Scouts 
had occasion, recently, to show their ap¬ 
preciation of the work of Mr. John Stew¬ 
art Bryan, President of the Richmond 
Council, when a serious brush fire started 
on his estate. The fire had gained head¬ 
way and a sixty-mile wind was blowing. 
It was hard work, and several of the 
Scouts received burns, but they finally 
extinguished the blaze. 

The Richmond Scouts are making elab¬ 
orate preparations for the Confederate re¬ 
union to he held on June 1st, 2nd and 3rd. 

The Richmond Council has purchased a 
15-acre camp site, including a large lake, 
sixteen miles from the city, and a perma¬ 
nent camp will be started this year, in 
charge of Scout Executive Hausman. 
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A Camera of Merit 
for 

Scouts 

Easy For You 
To Get It 

(See Below) 

“Premo Jr., 
Model B” 

(Regular Price, Postpaid, $2.00) 

A well made, substantial reliable 
camera, made by tbe Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

It makes pictures 2% x 3% inches 
in size; excellent enlargements can 
be made from the negatives. Loads 
and unloads in daylight with the 
Premo Film Pack of 12 exposures. 

Automatic shutter, which works 
for both time and “snap shot” ex¬ 
posures; best grade of single achro¬ 
matic lens; two finders, one for ver¬ 
tical, the other for horizontal pic¬ 
tures. Scouts will find that it pro¬ 
duces first class results in all ordi¬ 
nary amateur photographic work, 
such as snap shots in good light, time 
exposures, home portraits, landscape 
and street photography, and the like. 

A book of instructions is included 
with each one, and a school boy who 
never had a camera in his hands be¬ 
fore, can make good pictures with 
the Premo Jr., Model P,. 

Given for Three Yearly Subscriptions at 
$1.00 each, or for Two Subscriptions and 50c. 

- CUTOFF HERF. - 

USE THIS ORDER BLANK 

200 Fifth Avenue,’New* York, 

(Name your choice) 

Please send me. without charge. Premo .Tr„ 
Model B Camera, for which I enclose names 
of three subscribers to Boys’ Life, and $3 for 
their subscriptions. 

OR— 

Please send Premo Jr., Model B Camera, 
for 50 cents which I enclose with $2 for two 
subscriptions to Boys’ Life, and names of sub¬ 
scribers. 

Name . 

Address . 



WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 

Relieves all itching. Cures Toison Ivy roisoning, 
Chegoe Bites. dialing. Sun Burn. Itching Piles. Nr 
Scout Master. Sold by Druggists or sliipped b: 

WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., Centrcvllle, Md 


| Helped the Government 
Bird Census 

By Scout Edwin 0^ Ramaoe, Troop 1, 

L AST May I noticed in the daily paper 
that the Government was going to 
take a bird census. I wrote for informa¬ 
tion and received a letter of directions 
from the Biological Division of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. A certain number 
of acres of either woodland, farm or pas¬ 
ture was to he selected. The count was 
to he made at four o'clock on three suc¬ 
cessive mornings, only male birds to he 
counted. Average results, nature of 
ground, kind of trees, crops, and build¬ 
ings were to he included in the report. 

Two other scouts and myself made the 
count. We got up at three o’clock the 
first three days of June, took a brisk mile 
bike over the bill, and then till six o’clock 
we circled the farm. We each had a note 
book and between us two pairs of field 
glasses. It was wet but more fun than 
enough. Two sandwiches and an apple 
on the way. A fine appetite and a greater 
bird knowledge at the finish. We found 
a Dicker's nest with five eggs, twenty-nine 
barn-swallow nests, etc. 

Now get busy. Scouts, by troops, pa¬ 
trols and half-patrols. Records are wanted 
from all over the land. And when you 
write ask for a bird migration blank. 
Filling it in will be fun. And Scouts, here 
is a tip. When you want bird house plans, 
or magic lantern slides, or the favorite 
food of ducks, ask Uncle Sam. He has 
some thousand free bulletins. For the 
birds write to United States Department 
of Agriculture, Biological Division, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. The count, I understand, 
is to be taken annually. • 


in response to a letter ot inquiry, Mr. n. 
Ill'll Inn, 111 let ol the lllulo.r. il Mill. nl 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
ports that the bird census taken last summer 
which Scout E. C. Ramage and his cotnpani 


Mr. Hensliaw reports that lie has already re¬ 
ceived a large number of offers to help in the 
1915 census, but lie will be glad to have further 
observers. "Anything that the Boy Scouts of 
America can do for us" writes Mr. Hensliaw, 


'.’Will be appreciated." 

This is an opportunity for practical service 
which Boys’ Life hopes mauy troops will take 
advantage of. Complete instructions may be liad 
by writing to Mr. Henshaw. 


Philadelphia Leads 

There are more registered Scouts under 
the Philadelphia Council than under any 
other council in the United States. A 
recent report by the Scout Executive, 
Walter S. Cowing, shows 3,019 registered 
Scouts, and 289 Scoutmasters, Assistants 
and Unassigned Scoutmasters. 

The Scout Movement is growing won¬ 
derfully in Philadelphia. Recently three 
experienced leaders were added to the 
headquarters staff, Mr. E. U. Goodman, 
Mr. H. O. Merrill anil Mr. ( A. Edson. 



your tools in cheap oil. ^ A few drops of 3-in-0ne 

perfectly—keeps them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Will, I., 3-1N -1 OIL CO.. 12 ELB. B’way, 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 


.. ....J, $10.00. All salable, 
t instructions, price-list, 
if iniuable ones. Send stamp. 

, D-79. Los Angeles. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Scout Heoroe Frederick Turfeer, 
Troop 1, River Edge, N. J. 

Scout Thom is Clifford Crabtree, 
Troop 29, Worcester, Mass. 

SeoitT Herbert Walt;. 

Troop ljp, PhiiadelpiWl. Pa.. 
Scout Kenneth IIeerner Rudrauff, 
Troop 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scout Marini;* Lloyd, 

Troop 3, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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Write Your Letters 


With This 14-K Or with the 
Diamond Point Famous 
Fountain Pen Clutch Pencil 

With solid gold pen point, 
tipped with hard iridium, 

the most expensive metal wpvn 

known, which insures j his is one 0 f ,| le 
smooth writing and lasting we]| known pe „. 
quality of the point. .. . ■ / I 

Made of good quality Para C1 s ca ec * Hr | 

rubber, black chased cap JD J 

and barrel, well polished. 11 PI TTTPH i 

The simplest construction V/LiU 1 Vxll I 

and cannot get out of order, DCWf 1 !! Q” 
overflow, or fail to write, I EiLlLlLiJ l j, 
as the feeds are made ex- 1 

actlv the same as now used j t derives its name ^ f ** 
by all the standard Four*' from the ' fact 
tarn Pen Manufacturers, . . , , . If 

having a deep ink channel, t uU t ie eac ^ 1S j 
reinforced by two lateral “clutched or grip- 
slots, thereby keeping the ped” by screwing 1 j 
ink always in contact with the end tightly, 
the point of the pen, and To unfasten lead, !' 
always wet and ready to # [um the „ nd j !; 
write. 1 his Fountain Pen , . , 

is fully guaranteed, and, in an(a . t-hen, to fasten | 
the event of its proving un- a £ a ' n > turn the J 
satisfactory in any partic- other way. ifcl 

ular, can be returned to the 111 

manufacturers and a new It is heavily nickel l! I 
one will be sent. plated and its grip JJ 

A printed guarantee slip is like iron. Ill 

W be found in every box. y 

Regular Price, 75c., Postpaid Regular Price, 15c., Postpaid 

BOTH this DIAMOND POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH PENCIL sent to you for ONE 
Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00 


This is one of the 
well known pen- 


“CLUTCH 

PENCILS” 

It derives its name 
from the fact 
that the lead is 
“clutched or grip¬ 
ped” by screwing 
the end tightly. 
To unfasten lead, 
first turn the end, 
and then, to fasten 
again, turn the 
other way. 

It is heavily nickel 
plated and its grip 
is like iron. 


ORDER BLANK 


BOYS' LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazi 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please send, all charges prepaid, the i 
the Clutch Pencil advertised by you 
year’s subscription to Boys’ Life. 


Hints for Patrol Leaders 


Know your Scoutmaster, and keep in 
close touch and sympathy with him. Re¬ 
member that you are his helper, and that 
you cannot do the best work unless you 
know his plans, his desires and his diffi¬ 
culties. Go to him freely. Make him feel 
that you are “with him." The success of 
the troop is “up to you” in part. 

Have a positive influence with your 
i>avs. You owe this to them and to vour 
position as leader. Be a leader in fact; 


work. Aimless effort is never satisfactorv, 
and leads to discontent. 

Have a definite plan for everything you 
undertake. Aimless work is bound to" be 


Have a definite method. Never under¬ 
take anything but emergency work until 
you have carefully thought it over. This 
will prepare you for emergencies, when 
you do not have time to think. 

You will not succeed in all this at 
■first, but it is most important as a prepa¬ 
ration for your life work. You can afford 
to practice it a lot. 

Always have something definite ahead 
for your patrol to do. It is a good plan 
to have ideas ready, copied in a book. 
Some suggestions: patrol hikes; patrol 
over nights; patrol competitions; patrol 
constructions, such as hike wagons, cabins, 
wall for scaling, bows, etc. 

Keep a patrol record. Know every 
boy's record; know his strong points, anil 
points wherein you may help him. Know 
why, when he is absent. Have vour patrol 
thoroughly organized, every 'boy num¬ 
bered, equipped, his specialty well devel¬ 
oped. Aim to have yours the best patrol 
to be found. It is a good plan to have 
all equipment listed so that you know 


Others than scouts look to you for a 
high type of work and a good example 
and influence. Be a leader of the highest 
type. You can. Others have. 

Scout to Be Acting Mayor 

Maulboho, Mass.— Mayor Thomas H. 
O'Halloran informed the Bov Scouts of 
this city at a recent rally that'he will turn 
the keys of the Mayor's office over to 
some Scout for one day. The Scouts are 
to choose from their own members the hoy 
who is to have this honor and the hov so 
chosen will become acting Mayor of Marl¬ 
boro for the day. 

.Mayor O'Halloran believes that this will 
arouse in the boys of Marlboro a new pride 
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Don Strong, of the Wolf,B 
Patrol IP 

(Continued from page 4) if 

“I’ll bet I can build a nifty house.” I 
Next day, after church, he worked on ■ 
his plan. When it was finished, it did not 
suit him. He had made the mistake ot U 

trying to be fancy. f 

“No bird would live in that,” he rc- 

^After dinner he tried again. This time $ 
he was better pleased. He took the sketch £ 
to his father. . [ 

The house he had planned this tune was r 

very plain. It was open at two ends, and S 

its slanting roof had enough' overhang to 
shield the floor from the weather. k 

“You see, Dad,” he explained, barn K 
swallows and robins use almost the same Q 
size house. I changed the dimensions a U 
little. Maybe if 1 don’t get a family of |- 
robins I’ll 'get a family of swallows.’’ 

His father examined the plan. I B lay 
out some wood for you/ 1 he said. “iou 
can start to build any time you’re ready.” 

“Oh!” cried Donald. “Is it really good 
enough?” 

“Plenty,” said Mr. Strong. 

After that Don became the busiest boy 
in Chester. What with his studies, and his 
football practice, and his troop meetings, 
and his bird house, he had plenty to do. 

In between times he looked for jobs rak¬ 
ing lawns. That week he earned a quar¬ 
ter. Saturday the school team played at 
home and was defeated. Donald saw the 
game, but declined Ted Carter’s invitation 
to have a soda. If Ted bought him a soda, 
he thought that he ought to buy a soda, 
too, and every time he bought soda that 
meant that he was ten cents further away 
from his dollar. There was now seventy- 
.five cents in the bank, and he wanted to 
hold on to every cent of it. 

By the time the troop met again, Don¬ 
ald’s bird house was finished. He had 
sandpapered all the joints, and had put¬ 
tied the holes left by nails, and had 
stained the whole a neutral shade of green. 

While building it he had felt the joy 
of the creator. But now that it was fin¬ 
ished he thought that it looked cheap. 
Nevertheless, when he set out for the 
meeting-place, he stuck the bird house 
under his arm. Good or bad, it repre¬ 
sented the best that he could do, and he 
wasn’t going to be ashamed of it. 

An hour later he was glad that he had 
hrought it, for Mr. Wall had praised it 
for what he called “its honest simplicity.” 
What was better still, the Scoutmaster 
had advised that he use the house as a 
model and go around and solicit orders. 

“But,” Donald asked, “do you think 
anybody will buy them, and how much 
should I charge?” 

Mr. Wall studied the model through 
half-shut eyes. “There’s about twenty- 
five cents worth of lumber there," he said. 
“Charge fifty cents." 

Fifty cents? Donald could scarcely hide 
his joy. Why, he’d soon have his dollar 
now. Maybe he would be able to save 
$3 or $4 and buy some nice Christmas 
presents for his father and his mother, 
and for Barbara and Beth. 

The other scouts had all made the mis¬ 
take that Donald had made in his first 
attempt. Their models were all too am¬ 
bitious. They crowded around Don with¬ 
out envy and" stared critically at his idea. 

“We were thinking of frills and fancy 
things,” Alex Davidson smiled, “and Don 


lodyear-Akron, single tube—guaran- are not worth while. For only £2.48 you can gel 
, d For here is a quality tire through the world’s best—a guaranteed tire of beauty 
Id through. No better tire is built. durability and service. 

ormou^outout" a nrl° moderr^equip- How to Get Them 


lOD/gTEAR j: 





SCHOOL IS MOST OVER 

* Get Ready to Hike 

“Wearever” Aluminum Canteen 


“Wearever” Aluminum Cook Kit —The Best Yet 



Price $2.00 prepaid ’ 

ORDER DIRECT OF 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

200 Fifth Avenue New York C,ty 


Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 

Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to Boys’. Life at Om M k r. 


.' ' use THIS ORDER BLANK— 

BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scout Magazine, 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

You may send Boys’ Life, one year, beginning. 
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This 

1915 

Magazine 

Catalog 



Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 3,000 Periodicals and Club 
Offers. It is a BIG MONEY-SAVER and is FREE to you for the asking. 
The Name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT is the accepted' stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 

Send Us Your Name and Address TODAY! 

Agents Wanted to Represent Us 

Write for full particulars 

J. M. Hanson - Bennett Magazine Agency 
103 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOY’S CAMP BOOK B y edward cave 

New, illustrated, cloth-bound edition; containing 
everything tbe boy camper should know, with full in¬ 
structions for camping under all conditions. Numer¬ 
ous helpful illustrations by Norman P. Rockwell. 

OUR OFFER—For One new Subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE, the official Boy Scout magazine, at $1, we will 
send the "BOY’S CAMP BOOK" FREE, all charges 
prepaid by us. 



thinking about something for a bird 
to live in." 

After the meeting Don hurried home. 
He told his father what Mr. Wall had 
said about selling bird houses. 

“If you’re going into business,” his 
father said seriously, “you’ll want to know 
what your product costs. I'll get my lum¬ 
ber bills.’’ 

So the bills were brought out. Side by 
side, like partners in a great enterprise, 
they figured cost. 

“Twenty-one cents,” Donald said at last, 
“to build that bird house.” 

“That’s not counting paint and nails 
and putty,” said his father. “Anyway, 
Don, you had better use screws. They 
will make a stronger job. Go down to 
the lumber yard tomorrow and order your 

“But I have only fifty cents,” said Donald. 
“Charge them," his father smiled. “All 
business men buy on credit. When your 
bill comes due, pay it. You'll have to keep 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. He went up 
to bed feeling very important. In a draw¬ 
er of his bureau he found an old pocket 
book. On the cover he wrote: 
Donald Strong 
Bird Houses 

“Gee!” he grinned. “I wonder what 
Ted Carter will say?” 

A ND u’hat Ted did was to laugh and 
poke fun. But under it all Donald 
could sec that his friend was just a little 
bit impressed. 

Monday morning the boy quit the busi¬ 
ness of raking laivns. After school he 
trudged from door to door showing his 
sample and soliciting orders. Late in the 
afternoon a woman told him he might 
make her one. Before he got home he 
secured another order. 

Next morning, on his way to school, he 
stopped at the lumher yard and ordered 
some three-quarter-inch lumber, a quart 
can of prepared stain, and screws and 
putty. When he came home to dinner the 
material was in his father’s shop and a 
very important-looking bill au’aited him. 
He went down to the shop and checked 
off the stuff just as he had seen his father 
do. 

“All there,” he said. He took the bill 
up to his room and entered it in his 
book. He saw a line on the bill that told 
him it was payable in thirty days. At 
that he had a momentary fright. He had 
orders for only two. He’d never be able 
to pay that bill if he didn't sell more bird 
houses. 

In the evening he wanted to start right 
in on his first house. But Ted Carter 
uhistled outside his gate and he walked 
doum to the fence. 

“Any orders?” Ted asked. 

“Two,” said Donald. 

“Get all you can,” Ted said. “There’s 
a show coming. I saiv the signs in a store 
window. It’s twenty-five cents admission. 
If you sell a whole lot of bird houses you 

“You bet!” cried Donald. Theatrical 
companies seldom came to Chester. 
“When's the shoiv?” he asked suddenly. 

“Wednesday of next week,” Ted told 
him. 

Donald breathed easier. That gave him 
lots of time. He'd surely hai'e his dollar 
and some over, so much over, in fact, 
that be could easily spend a quarter and 


“Yoi 


t be able to do anything to- 
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morrow,” Ted reminded him. “Football 1 1 
scrimmage.” 

“I’ll dig in Thursday,” Donald said con- J 
fidcntly. | 

But on Thursday afternon he was back [ 
on the football field. Wednesday he had | 
played with more strength and dash than | 
he had ever shown before. After the prac- | 
tice Mr. Wall had asked him to wait. | 
There had been a short conference between | 
the coach and Leonard, the captain. I 

“Don,” Mr. Wall had said, “we’re get- j 
ting to the tough part of the schedule, j 
In a hot game an end gets used up pretty = 
quickly. We need a good substitute, and j 
I guess you’ll fill the bill. Leonard will | 
give you the school team signals. You'll | 
have to practice every afternoon now.” | 
“Yes, sir,” said Donald. 

Five minutes later he was scurrying 
home with a typewritten copy of the sig¬ 
nals in his pocket. That night he studied 
them zealously. For the moment the bird 
houses were forgotten. He was going to 
get a chance on the eleven! 

N EXT afternoon a new boy had his 
place on the scrub. He walked up 
and down the sideline and followed the 
play. Toward the close of the day he 
went into the school line-up for the first 
time. Andy Ford gave him a grin. 

“Wonder if he’s laughing at me?” Don¬ 
ald thought. A moment later he was up 
to his neck in work trying to master the 
signals so quickly that he would not slow 
up the plays that came his way. 

After the practice he found Ted wait¬ 
ing. 

“Swell chance you have of seeing the 
show if you’re going to play football every 
afternoon,” Ted complained. “How are 
you going to build bird houses?” 

“I—I’ll find a way,” Donald said un¬ 
easily. All at once the matter began to 
trouble him. When Mr. Wall had told 
him to report for daily practice he had 
been delighted. Now, however, the thought 
came to him that he might be in a mess. 
He couldn’t split himself in half. He 
couldn't be on the football field and in 
the shop at the same time. If he gave 
his afternoons to football, he would have 
to drop bird houses. 

Something told him that it was his duty 
to stand by the team if the team needed 
him. On the other hand, there was his 
bill at the lumber yard. It had to be 
paid within thirty days. He knew that 
he would not be able to pay it if he did 
not do some work and collect some money. 

And now a new thought came to him 
about that lumber bill. When he reached 
home he went up to his room, took the 
bill from a bureau drawer and read it 
slowly. He came to the part he sought: 
Interest at .the rate of 6% per 
annum, will be charged on atl ac¬ 
counts not paid within thirty days. 

Don felt a sudden panic at school when- - 
ever they gave him a problem in interest. 
The answer always ran large in dollars. 
Everybody who paid interest, it seemed, 
paid a lot of money. And he didn't have 
a lot of money to pay. 

“I guess,” he said, “I guess I’ve bitten 
off more than I can chew.” 

(Continued in July Boys’ Life.) 

A total of $20,500,000 was spent in 19U 
in fighting tuberculosis, according to the 
report of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


A New Model Typewriter! 

tfcc__ Ho 



The Standard Visible Writer 

BUY IT NOW! * 

Yes, the crowning 
typewriter triumph is 
here! 

It is just out—and comes years ' 
before experts expected it. For 
makers have striven a life-time 
to attain this ideal machine. 

And Oliver has won again, as 
we scored when we gave the 
world its first visible writing. 

There is truly no other type¬ 
writer on earth like this new Oliver “9.” Think of touch so light that the 
tread of a kitten will run the keys! 

WARNING! 

^ ^ CAUTION J ^ This brilliant new Oliver comes at the 

Olive 1 ?! 5 Even ‘ pnr 3 0wn & ’previous ’'models pared wfth* thi? < *KOV«y. d8te , ' Vh *" C ° m 


17 CENTS A DAY , e h i S en t ^t n ™p e Sl'er! T has if on? pr?- 

vious special inventions—visible writing, automatic spacer, 6 V2 -ounce touch —plus the 
Optional Duplex Shift, Selective Color Attachment and all these other new-day features. 

Yet we have decided to sell it to everyone everywhere on our famous payment plan — 
17 cents a day! Now every user can easily afford to have the world’s crack visible 
writer, with the famous PRINTYPE, that writes like print, included FREE if desired. 

TODAY—Write For Full Details b ^™i g of e wrifing ’‘machines? 

See why typists, employers, and individuals everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. 
Just mail a postal at once. No obligation. It's a pleasure for us to tell you about it. 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 310 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
YOU CAN RENT THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER THREE MONTHS FOR $4.00 


boat building Boat-Building and Boating 

AND BOATING By DAN C. BEARD 

W BOY SCOUT EDITION. 

Fully Illustrated by Jlr. Beard. Cloth Bound with Boy Scout Seal. 

All that Dan Beard knows and has written about the 
building of every simple kind of a boat, from a raft to a 
cheap motor boat, is brought together in this book. 
SPECIAL: This fine book by r>nn Beard given with one yearly sub- 
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You are sure to enjoy 

your vacation if you have a bike 


Wherever you may be, at the seashore, in the mountains, on 
the farm, in the city—anywhere—the bicycle will bring you 
many delightful hours. 

Bicycle riding is not only a fascinating sport, but healthful, 
invigorating exercise—-all fun, no fatigue—if your wheel is 
equipped with the dependable ball-bearing 



It makes the bicycle the safest vehicle on the street- 
control—instantly obeys the will of the rider. 

It is guaranteed not to slip, lock, or bind — it never fails — 
recommended by over four million riders. 


New Departure Mfg.Co., 101 N.Main St., Bristol,Conn. 


C The Brake that Brought the Bike Back: ) 


The Treasure Hunt 

(Continued from page 17.) 

“but can you think of the Corners po 
mg the way towards anything?” 

T HEY were now sailing along mer: 

Henky at the tiller, while Boh sat 
ing him. All of a sudden he jumper' 
his feet, exclaiming: 

“Gee wiz ! There it is now!” 

“Hold on there,” yelled Henky. “D 
tip us over. What's the matter?" 
“I've found the clue we’re after.” 
“Where? What is it?” 

"Just look at the old red cow," said I 
pointing toward the weather vane on 
cupola of the creamery, which was f: 
ioned as a big red cow.’ 

“Yes, hut what about it?" asked Her 
“She looks all right to me." 

“But don't yon see she is headed e 
while the wind is blowing us north?" 

"That's so," Henky replied excite 
“Let's not wait to tack all the way b; 
We'll run straight to the shore and u 
to the creamery." 

But they did not walk much. They 
most broke the quarter mile running 
ord. Scrambling hastily up the stairs 
ladder into the cupola, and thenee c 
the roof, they found that the old weal 
vane was wired so that even in the tier 
gale it would point only one way. 

“Sight across the old cow's hack and 
where she's pointing at," urged Henlt 
“She's headed straight for the Sian 
Twin Pines,” replied Bob, pointing 
wards a couple of stalwart pine trees 
the hillside above the cemetery. 

“Well, there's our sack of gold," : 
Henkv confidently. “Shall we call in 
other fellows and have them help us 
ish the hunt or shall you and I go over 
get the money and then call in the othe: 

T HE next day when Uncle Henry’s 
drove into the creamery yard he 
greeted with a rousing cheer by the 
tire company of “Wilcox Corners Vo 
teers" who had impatiently awaited 
arrival for several hours. 

“So you found it, did you?” he chuck 
“It made you hustle some, didn't it?” 
“Hegular cinch," grinned Henky. 
“But who gets the money?” 

“ All of us 1" exelaimed Boh. “W 
going to use it to fix over the old ice H( 
into a ‘gym’ and Henky is going to s 
us how to play basket "ball." 

And Uncle Henry knew Henky had 
cided after all to stay at Wilcox Corn 

About the Prizes 


If You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER 

Among Boys You'll Want 

DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 

“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” 


With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 




When the first part of Air. Hungerfo: 
story was published in April, it was 
nouneed that eight prizes would he gi 
for the most interesting stories explair 
what they thought happened after 
Wilcox Corners hoys saw the notice po; 
about the hidden gold. 

Stories have come in from boys in 
parts of the country. They will he judf 
as was announced, “without relation to 
description of the hunt which has b 
written by Air. Hungerford." 

Thirty-five books of the famous “Ev 
Boys’ Uiteary—Boy Scout Edition”— 

It is exneeted that the storv winnimr 1 









IF THERE IS NO AGENCY IN YOUR CITY, WRITE DIRECT TO 

SIGMUND EISNER 

OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 

Red BanK, New Jersey 


New YopK Salesrooms 

103 FIFTH AVENUE 








100 NILES 

Cents” 

Price only $125*00 
Weight only 110 lbs. 

Hello Boy Scouts! 

J UST IMAGINE a self-propelling machine much 
stronger than a pedal-driven bicycle and almost as 
easy to operate; much lighter than a motorcycle and 
without its mechanical complications; as safe to run as a 
bicycle, but without the exertion required to run either kind 
of machine—then you have a good idea of 




850 Mobile Ave. 


Except for high speed it can do everything that a heavy 
weight, high-powered motorcycle can do, and with much 
less expense and trouble. It will take you from four to 
twenty-five miles an hour—which is fast enough for busi¬ 
ness or pleasure with due regard for safety. 

Think of the summer days to come—those long, long vaca¬ 
tion days! On a Miami Motor Bicycle you can make the 
whole out-of-doors your neighbor. Think how quickly you 
can get there and back with no more effort than if you were 
coasting down some breezy, sunny hillside out in the open 
country through which you will be spinning. 

You can go up hill and down dale, to and from school, and 
it costs only ten cents a hundred miles—one-tenth of a cent 
per mile—to keep it going. You have always wanted some¬ 
thing like the Miami Motor Bicycle, something that you 
could run with safety to yourself and peace of mind to your 
parents—something Safe, Silent, Clean. 

Tell Your Parents You Want a Miami Motor Bicycle 

e for Illustrated Free Booklet describing the Miami Motor Bicycle and showing how easy it is to take 
ire of, and how safe to run. You can buy one from your Dealer or direct from our factory. 

The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 

“America’s Greatest Cycle Makers” 


Middletown, Ohio 
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The Glorious Fourth 
—Hurrah! 


G lorious? Yc s, 

doubly glorious is our 
Independence Day. A 
Scout yell for it! Sing it! 
Get your folks, your Scout¬ 
master, all your friends to 
join you in the joyous cry: 
“Hurrah for the Fourth!” 

But celebrating the Fourth 
is something more than shout¬ 
ing. You want to make it really glorious. Well, then—“be pre¬ 
pared.” 

Here's a way for you to begin. You like to read a good story; 
read that one about Philip Nolan. He was a fine young of¬ 
ficer of “The Legion of the West.” For more than fifty years 
he sailed the seas, enjoying every privilege of every ship on 
wliieh he voyaged—except the privilege of leaving it, and ex¬ 
cept the privilege of hearing a certain subject mentioned. What 
a strange imprisonment—what a strange rule. 

It will thrill you—this story which Edward Everett Hale 
wrote about Lieutenant Nolan; and you can read it in an hour 
or less. If you are good at scouting you can get it from the 
library without knowing the name of it. See if you ean’t. If 
you have read it already, read it again before the Fourth. Then 
ask yourself if you have ever fully appreciated the meaning of 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Read also the Independence Day features in this magazine— 
the Quarry Troop tale, and see how that troop took part in a 
glorious eelebration of the Fourth; “The Powder .Mill.” of Revo¬ 
lutionary war times; “The Young Cannon Builders”; the patri¬ 
otic “Duffle Bag”; and, of course President Wilson's fine let¬ 
ter which he took time to write when he was busy with the 
preparation of an international note of great seriousness, and 
with an impending eahinet crisis. 

Why not have the President’s letter read at your troop meet¬ 
ing, or in your camp, on or about Independence Day? 

Then eelebrate the Fourth in true Scout fashion. That means 
unlimited fun, without hurting any one. Your Scoutmaster will 
help you to do this. Tell him you want idcA-J-A 



Keep Alive the Spirit of 
Independence Day 






Quarry Troop's Fourth of July 

By IRVING CKUMP 

Author of “The Boy Scout Smoke Eaters,” "Quarry Troop and the Circus,” Etc., Etc. 

Illustrated by C. E. Chickering and N. P. Rockwell. 



tc o AY, fellows, I have 

^ the idea we-” 

^ “Jimmy!” inter¬ 
rupted Jimmy Gordon. 
“Romper’s got an idea—first 
he ever had in his life. Come, 
spit it out, and if it isn’t 
any better than the rest 
we’ve been listening to, we’ll 
maul you—won’t we, fel¬ 
lows?” 

“Bet we will,” said Bud 
Weir. 

“We’ll duck him in the 
creek,” threatened Nipper 

“Come on there, young 


know what’: 


j _ _ None of the 

rest of us has been able to 
get even the glimmer of an 
intelligent suggestion,” said 
Bruce Clifford. 

“Well, here it is,” said 
Romper, getting to his feet. 

“We’ll furnish a climax to 
our part of the Fourth of 
July celebration by present¬ 
ing Woodbridge with a city 
flag—we’Jl make the sugges¬ 
tion, get it approved by the 
village council, have old 
Granny Mastin make it and 
pres-” 

“Hi, hi, not so fast— 
you're rushing along like a 
train of cars—trying to 
dodge that ducking, aren’t 
you? Now, slower—what's 
this idea? What do you 
mean by a city flag? Never 
heard of such a thing be¬ 
fore,” said Ray Martin. 

■ “Huh, you haven’t? Well, 
you're a fine scout. Don't 
you ever read the papers?” 
said Romper with disgust. 

“I’ve heard of it,” interrupted Bruce, 
“and it’s a bully suggestion. A number 
of American cities have flags—a distinct¬ 
ive ensign, just like patrol flags that we 
scouts have. New York has just adopted 
one, and I can’t see why Woodbridge 
shouldn't have a flag of her own. Rom¬ 
per’s idea is a corker. We can suggest 
a flag and get the approval of the Wood- 
bridge council. rr "- . 


building was gay with flags, 
oughfares were thronged.” 


presently they were talking 
away at a furious rate, plan¬ 
ning the details. 

“Look here, why not make 
the order of events like 
this,” said Bruce. “First 
we’ll pitch a real scout camp 
and then put up our wire¬ 
less outfit, just as we had 
decided. Before hand we'll 
erect a big pole and a little 
pole to hold the aerial. ‘Old 
Nunc’ can carry the outfit 
we have on the headquar¬ 
ters roof to Firemen’s Field 
and we can borrow one of 
the batteries from Dad’s 
electric truck and take that 
along to furnish our current. 

“Then, after the wireless 
is up and working, we can 
wind up the performance 
by presenting the town with 
a flag. That should make a 
real hit, eh, fellows? We’ll 
get Sir. Ford to make a 
speech from the reviewing 
stand and then, after the 
Mayor has answered, we’ll 
raise the flag on the big 
aerial pole and salute it. 
How do you like that for a 
programme?" 

“Great,” exclaimed several 
of the scouts. 

“Bully,” said Bud. 

“Best ever,” asserted Nip¬ 
per Knapp. “But, say, here 
we’ve been talking about 
giving the town a flag, now 
what’s it to look like?” 

“Jove, that’s right," said 
Ray Martin. “What sort of 
a flag is it to he? Let’s 
make it green and purple, 
green to signify—ah ” 

“Yes, let's add pink, i 


. pr 




I N truth, Romper had piloted Quarry 
Troop out of a most trying dilemma. 
Here is bow matters stood before he sud¬ 
denly became inspired: Woodbridge had 
been planning a safe and sane Fourth of 
July celebration, with a pageant, municipal 
night fireworks and various other forms 
of a good time. All of which was to take 
place at the Firemen’s Tournament Field 
on the outskirts of the town. Quarry 
Troop had been invited to give an ex¬ 
hibition. 


So far as that was concerned, the boys ary and sky blue,” interrupted sarcastic 
were ready and willing to give exhibi- Babe Wilson, “what do you think this is 
tions in almost any of the many branches going to he, a rainbow?” 
of scouting at a moment's notice, for they “Well, T think we should talk the plan 
were all well trained. But the fact that over with Mr. Ford and let him give our 
the occasion was Independence Day and suggestion to the City Councilman. They 
that there would be hundreds of stran- may i, ave some ; c i eas as („ w j, a t the Wood- 
gers watching them made the lads eager bridge flag should look like,” said Bruce, 
to give an extra good performance and “Sure,” said Ray. 
end with a grand flourish—something „,\u pp ’ n 

spectacular. . “Say, fellows," interrupted Romper in 

required 3 deep'' thouS and “half “a dozen « "’hlsper while he watched a solitary 
of\he older scouts of the troop had %ure coming up the road, “here comes 
gather* 1 i 1 . tl big ip le in front of iat rffeS> e . h ?jJ , at headquarters yester- 
tlieir machine-shop headquarters on Otter <l;l . ’ J)lck «hat s-lus-namer _ 

Creek hill to ponder the situation. They Sure enough, said Bud Weir. “Say, 
had been sprawled in various attitudes in 
the shade of the old tree for more than 

half an hour, each one doing his utmost „ 

to think of something original. All kinds ‘ Aw, say, that isn t right,’ replied Bruce 

of suggestions were advanced, but none in an undertone. “Don’t snub a fellow 
was worth considering until Romper final- like that. I think it was sort of childish 
ly stirred up his flag idea. for him to be afraid, hut he looks like a 

’ It did not take the wide-awake young- pretty good chap, at that.” 
sters long to comprehend the spectacular But the lad in question evidently did 
element in this proposition, however, and not intend to “hang around.” Instead he 


i fellows, let’s go inside; we don’t 
t a ’fraid cat like him hanging around 
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made his way up Otter Creek hill, passed “So’ll I,” added Romper, 

the group in front of headquarters with “All right, come along,” replied Bruce, 

a nod and a cheerful “howdy” and con- And five minutes later three motorcycles 
tinued on his way. He was a short, thick- were scooting out toward the hvdro-elee- 
set youngster of about sixteen and he trie plant where Mr. Ford, the Quarry 
walked with a peculiar stride, for his legs Troop’s Assistant Scoutmaster, was su- 
were slightly bowed. perintendent. 


his Summer vacation with an aunt in X forms 
Woodbridge. room of tl 

Several of the scouts had met him at bridge T< 
various places in the village since he had Flag Com 
been in town, and had tried to make his as they s 
acquaintance, but he seemed to keep to chairs the 
himself a great deal. The day before the fortable t 
Fourth of July conference under the ma- And the 


Council Chamber in the Wood- ; 
en Hall. They composed the I 
littee of the Quarry Troop and 
t there in the straight-backed 1 
looked to he the most uncom- 1 
o in all the State of Vermont, i 
were uncomfortable. Yon see, i 


l’le, however, two of the lads had eneoun- Bruee, Bud and Romper were waiting r 
tered him on the street, and out of pure tientlv the decision of the Councilmen w 
kindness of heart had invited him to ac- were convening behind the closed doors of 
company them to headquarters. the room to their left. It was the occasion 

But much to their surprise Dick did of the regular weekly meeting of the body 
not like the machine shop at all. He ob- but the fact that the town fathers were 
jected to the hum of the motors and he debating the adoption of a town flag made 


jumped every time he saw the flashes the session the most important in the ■ 
from the wireless spark gap. He refused history of Woodbridge, so far as the three ' 
to try a ride on the tandem seat of one scouts were concerned. j 

of the troop’s motorcycles, and when he “Gee, we’ve been sitting here just fif- 
received a slight shock after several of teen minutes; seems like fifteen hours,” i 
the boys had persuaded him to take hold said Bruce in a husky whisper. His eves 1 
of the handles of a static electric machine, were on the big regulator clock that ( 
he became thoroughly frightened. ticked away solemnly on the wall across 

“Look year,” he said with a decided the room. ' i 

southern accent, “I don’t like this year As for Bud and Romper, they remained 
’lectric business no how. Hit’s dangerous silent, gazing nervously out the window 1 
stuff an’ I’m afeard o’ hit. Yo’ see I A little later Romper said: “Mavbe thev’re t 

hain’t been used t’ hit down wliar I lived going to turn us down and_1” ' ( 

an’ T cain’t feel comfortable with a lot of He was interrupted by the opening of 
machinery so close to me. No, sirree, I’d the swinging doors that ’led to the Conn- f 


machinery so close to me. No, sirree, I’d 
rather leg it out o’ here and git into t' 

Whereupon he left headquarters with¬ 
out waiting to listen to the scouts whe 
tried to explain that it was only high- 
tension electricity that was at all danger¬ 
ous and that there was no current of 
that nature at headquarters. 


git into t’ cil Chamber. Mr. Bennet, Mayor Worth¬ 
ington’s secretary, appeared, 
ters with- “Scouts,” he said, saluting, “the Mayor v 
couts who would like the pleasure of your presence s 
only high- in the Council Room.” ' I 

ill danger- It required every ounce of self-control r 
■urrent of the scouts could summon to walk into t 
that sanctum. IIow they managed to travel t 


Dick’s attitude had quite surprised the the space from on 
Quarry Scouts. How a normal boy could without stumbling c 
fail to be interested in machinery, know will ever be a mystc 
nothing about electricity, and actually re- Presently, howeve 
fuse to ride on a motorcycle because the selves at the lower 
throbbing enerine scared him. was more lumanr „.i 






Traitors! 


o the academy. 

The boys, iike every other soul 
n the village of Andover, were afire 
rith a desire to do something to 


'* came faintly to Duncan Ab¬ 
bot from a distance he hurriedly 
pulled down from the morning sky 


wall which bounded his father's 
pasture, and ran along the Boston 
turnpike a few rods till he could 
look down the slope and see who 
it was that his schoolmates were 
shouting at so scornfully. He had 
been waiting since breakfast for 
these very boys to come along and 
join him, so that they could march 
up the Andover hill together, prac¬ 
tising military drill on their way 


was the year 1775. Only a month jl (Jr w*,,* 
before they had heard the news of ffftl 

the brave stand which the colonial If y\\ 

militia had made at Bunker Hill. <*> 

And they had thrilled with pride 
because a company from Andover 
had been in the thickest of the fight. 

But a greater opportunity had come to heard 
the village after the battle. For when down 
Washington took command of the troops horses 
and inspected their arms and equipment large 


he shouting and hooting. Lookin 
he road, he saw two men leadin 
which were heavily burdened wit 
racks; following hehind were th 


was surprised to find that there was familiar figures of his mates. As the shoulders an 

enough powder to allow each man to groups approached he observed that on under his ar 

even nine shots. This desperate situ- one of the horses rode a woman with a “I—1 didr 

>n was kept a close secret, however, baby in her arms. One of the horse frightened S 
, the British might take advantage of leaders proved to be a boy of his own yond the fo 

ir predicament. And the resourceful age; the other was an elderly man with they was vt 


Powder Mill 

The Strategy of Two Colonial 
Boys ami Their Kite 


By W. HOUSTON LILLARD 







Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol 


By WILLIAM HEYL1GER 


(Synopsis of what has happened 
before is printed on page 30) 
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“1 have a dollar and fifteen cents." 

“How much?” 

“A dollar and fifteen cents." 

“Is that all?” Ted mocked. His tone 
became sharp. “I low much do you think 
a ticket costs, a million dollars?” 

“I can’t spend a quarter," said Donald. 
He began to explain again about his lum¬ 
ber bill, and the dollar he had to save. 
Ted gave an impatient shrug. 

“Tell it to Sweeney,” he said. He be¬ 
gan to walk away; but even as he took 
his first few steps he was aware that 
going to the theatre without Donald was 
going to spoil his evening. He swung 
around and came back. 

“Say,” he said, “couldn’t 1 lend you a 
quarter to buy a ticket?” 

Donald made a jump through the gate. 
“Would you, Ted?” I wouldn’t have to 
touch my bank. I could pay you when—” 

Ted gave an airy wave of his hand. 
“Any time,” he said; “any time. Hustle, 
now. We want to get good seats.” 

D ONALD ran back to the house for 
his school books. His whole day had 
changed. He wasn’t going to eat into his 
money. He was going to be thrifty. And 
he was going to see the show, anyhow. 

“Gee!” he said to himself. “Isn’t Ted 
the good fellow?” 

Ted, by virtue of his position as capi¬ 
talist, took charge of the arrangements. 
He dictated the pace as they walked to¬ 
ward Chester’s little theatre, and he 


stepped up to the box office window and 
bought the tickets. They were marked 
E‘2 and FA. 

“What does the E mean?” Donald 

"Beans!” said Ted. “Haven’t you ever 
been to the theatre before? That means 
that the seats are in the fifth row. Shall 
I mind your ticket?" 

"Can’t I mind it?" Donald asked. 

Ted handed him the pasteboard with 
very bad graee. But Donald was too 
happy to bother about how Ted felt. Five 
times during the morning he took the 
ticket from his junket and looked at it. 

There was no football practice that 
afternoon Don should have started work 
on a bird house, but Ted wanted him to 
go down and stand outside the theatre 
and see the scenery carried in. He came 
back to supper with dancing, excited eyes. 

"Come home as soon as the play is 
over,” Mr. Strong ordered. 

“Yes, sir," said Don. 

W HEN the theatre doors were opened 
he and Ted were the first persons 
to enter the playhouse. They went down 
to their seats and craned their necks and 
looked all around. 

“Big place, isn't it?” Don asked in a 

“It is,” Ted agreed languidly, “to a 
fellow who’s never been down to the city.” 

Donald felt abashed. Gee, what a fel¬ 
low Ted was, going every place and see¬ 


ing everything. Then the orchestra came 
out from the pit under the stage and Don 
felt his heart thump. Was the show go¬ 
ing to start? He asked Ted. 

"Oh, you hayseed,” Ted mocked. “That’s 
the overture. I’ll tell you when it’s time 
for the curtain to go up.” 

After that Don asked no further ques¬ 
tions. When the music ceased and the 
lights were lowered, Ted said: “Here’s 
where she starts." 

Don scarcely breathed. The curtain 
went up. It seemed to him that he was 
looking at a river that stretched miles 
and miles away. 

To Don it all seemed glorious. When 
the hero jumped from the bridge he all 
but cried out aloud, and at the train 
wreck scene he trembled with anxiety. 
Then, at last, the final curtain fell. He 
sighed and blinked his eyes, and reached 
under the seat for his cap. 

“Great, wasn’t it?” he asked. 

Ted nodded. For the moment his su¬ 
perior air was gone. 

“I’ll pay you that quarter,” said Don, 
“just as soon-” 

"No hurry,” Ted told him. They sep¬ 
arated, and Don ran for home. A long 
time afterward he lay in bed unable to 
sleep and lived again the story of the play. 

Next morning the company was gone, 
and the theatre was closed and dark, and 
Don came hack to the everyday life of 
a workaday world. 

(Continued on page 30) 


The Young Cannon Builders 


A FOURTH OF JULY STORY 


OOJf, boom — poppety-pop — bang — 
bang! 

Jed Crawford opened his eyes and 
listened for a second, then, with a grin, 
leaped out of bed and began hustling into 
his clothes. 

Boom, boom — bang, bang, bang, bang, 
bang. The dawn of the Fourth echoed 
across the town. Jed heard the roar of 
the big "uns and the rattiety-bang of the 
“packs of ’em,” the ringing of church bells 
and all the attendant noises that aroused 
the countryside that Independence Day 
morning. lie could almost smell the burn¬ 
ing powder. 

He hurriedly doused his face into the 
wash bowl and swept back his wet hair 
with an impatient stroke of the brush. 
Then as lie gave his hands a hasty drying 
he looked at the red pasteboard box that 
he had carefully jilaeed on the chair at 
the foot of his bed the night before. It 
was stuffed full of combustibles—the long 
gray tails of firecrackers dangling over 
the sides and the rotund forms of “giant” 
torpedoes bulging out of the mass of color 
like great red onions. 

Jed gazed at the assortment with pride 
for a moment. But as he recalled the 
jirecious quarters, dimes and nickels these 
things had cost him, coins that he had 
worked hard to earn in these months past, 
he sobered a trifle. 

Boob, boom — bang, bang — pop-pop-pop 
■ — boom, bang, rolled the thunderous mes¬ 
sage of the Fourth through the open win- 

F u-th an’ 



stairs to the dining-room. 

B REAKFAST with the family Was 
only a ceremony that morning so far 
as Jed was concerned. But even before 
he had left the table came a rippety- 
bang, bang, bang, bang of a blank cart¬ 
ridge revolver from the neighborhood of 
the front lawn, and' iC inice: 

“Hi, Jed—Jed—come on! Here’re t’ fel- 

It was the voice of happy, freckle¬ 
faced Reddy Stafford, Jed’s chum and one 
of his co-workers in the construction of 
their big cannon. The “fellers” referred 
to were cannon builders, too. 


With a hasty “liny I be excused?” a 
peck at his mother's cheek and a “So-long, 
Dad,” to his father, Jed bolted through 
the front hall and out the door to be 
greeted by the rattle of cartridge pistols 
and big fire crackers exploded in his honor. 

Jed fired two or three “big ’uns” by 
way of retaliation and then a hasty con¬ 
ference ensued which ended with a rush 
down the graveled drive to the barn. 

F IVE sturdy lads crawled into the dust¬ 
iest and darkest corner of the build¬ 
ing and from under grimy tarpaulins and 
hay covers hauled the biggest, ugliest- 
looking gas pipe cannon imaginable. With 
it came a can of big-grained blasting pow¬ 
der and a makeshift ramrod. This equip¬ 
ment was carried through the rear door 
of the barn, out through the apple or¬ 
chard to the field beyond. Jed insisted 
on this precaution for he had a feeling 
that his folks would object mightily to 
the cannon and—well, the way to get away 
with it was not to let them know of its 
existence, then they could not raise any 
objections. 

“Isn’t she a corker?” asked Jed as he 
surveyed her. 

“Biggest thing in this town,” shouted 
Claud Hairy. 

“Wait till she goes off. She’ll wake th’ 
dead,” said Reddy as he produced a fire¬ 
cracker fuse from his trouser pocket and 
forced it into the priming-hole. 

Jed WaS cannoneer and when the prim¬ 
ing had been inserted he scooped a hand- 
(Continual on page 28.) 


“Pshaw,” said Jed, “it’s the 






Strawberries and 
Scoots 

Introducing Bunk Carson, Fatty Masters and the Re 
the Cartersville Gang 


By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 
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From Dan Beard's Duffel Bag 

American Heroes and American Songs for American Boys 
By DANIEL CARTER, BEARD 





if Great Britain had won. 

Jf you will look over 
the facsimile of that old 
document you will find 
that their hands did not 
tremhle. They had their 
nerve with them! They 
didn't side step the is¬ 
sue, but just put their 
names down there be¬ 
cause they thought they ' of knim'leii/ir, 

were right and were glad And I kill* 

to register themselves as 1 11 ° J ' 
so thinking. — J" 1 " 1 " 

This is also Catlin's ... 

moon. He was horn on the 17th of July, 
1711G. Catlin was a great artist, a dead 
shot, a great horseman, a great plainsman, 
and a great student of Indian 
is the Roasting Ear Season, and 
celebrate it by roasting corn 
camp-fire. This is the Harves 
the Indians. 

These are all American nam 
long to American folk lore. 


They no doubt painted 
old England a bright 
red, hut they could not 
contaminate ’Claude Du 
Vail, because you cannot 
spoil a had egg. 

But he not too hard 
on Du Vail, for there 
were no hoy scouts in 
Dumfront, and Claude 
was a victim of evil sur¬ 
roundings. This is the 
sort of surroundings 
amid which the old world 
folk-lore was born. Even 
good King Arthur did 
not escape being a thief 
in folk-lore, for which 
we have no less author¬ 
ity than old Mother 
Goose. She says: 

"When Rood King Arthur 


» f'om e 


times our cities ] do not believe he did, 
, . but if he did, evidently 

, rri .,l t„re the people would have 

truth oml Tlirr; thought it funnv. 

,mi ' rail,-U* shout | s ]., te as the seven- 
J ' _ teenth and eighteenth 

rrxford. 1S3: centuries in Europe dis- 

. honesty w a s genera], 

everybody seemed to he a thief, an 'ad¬ 
mirer of the humor of dishonesty or a 
worshipper of thief heroes. After Claude 
fe. This Du Vail was hung at Tilmrn in 1GG9, his 
m should body was buried “with many flambeaux 
at your amidst a numerous train of fashionable 
Moon of lady mourners in the middle aisle of the 
Church in Convent Garden." 
and be- Stop and think of that! Compare this 
disreputable old thief with the magnificent 
character of our Daniel Boone, Simon 

- Kenton, George Washington or Abe Kin- 

coin, then see if you cannot understand 
We want American poets for American V ] 1V sve , v;in t an American folk-lore and 
scouts; poets who are personally moral w i,‘ v wc want to do away with that of the 
men, hut not milksops. We want poets oId ‘ wor ld. 

like Longfellow, Whittier and William Let , 1S ] (l0 k a t another old world celeb- 
Cullen Bryant, and all scouts should be r ;t v n-hose name is a family name abroad, 
familiar with their works. We want to an ;, t her highwayman. Jack Shepard, whose 
cut out all we possibly can of the old ]p t vvas one 0 f ] 0Wi degraded viciousness, 
world folk-lore because it originated in j ac k was conducted to Tibnrn, the place 
oklen times, when morality was at a very 0 f execution, in a cart, and hung like any 
low ebb, when dishonesty was considered other thief and murderer. There is ail- 
heroic or humorous, when the funniest other fellow made even more famous by 
thing a elown could think of was to pre- the old world folk-lore and that is Dick 
tend to steal something. The people had, Turpin, burglar and all around common, 
for instance, such heroes as that old high- low-down thief. He was executed on April 
wayman, Claude Du Vail, about whom so 1739. Compare Dick Turpin, an un- 
much romance is written. Claude was precedential ruffian, with Johnny Apple¬ 
nothing but a common thief and hohl-up sr ed, the generous, kind, benevolent gentle¬ 
man such as you may see to-day in any man Q f the wilderness. 

of our prisons, lint he had full swing for _. 

a time when England was debauched, and y\’e a ] so want good, old-fashioned Ajner- 
he swung by his neck later. ; ean so ngs for our scouts, and none of 

We read in an old hook, “The universal this foolish ragtime stuff which will' not 

joy which seized upon the nations upon last a season. We want the songs that 
that happy event (the crowning of Charles have proved their worth, lasting for many 
11.) contaminated the morals of all, and years. We want onr own folk-lore songs, 

riot, dissipation anil every species of none of them based upon thievery, none 

profligacy abounded.” of them celebrating the adventures of 


rogues and highwaymen. Let 11s sing the 
jolly old song, “Wait for the Wagon,” 
and those songs written by Steven C. 
Foster. Very few of you perhaps have 
heard of Steven C. Foster, but do not for¬ 
get him now, for he is the man who wrote 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee River," 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and “Old Black 
Joe," and Foster was an American—and 
not only an American, hut he was born 
on the Fourth of July! He wrote “Nellie 
BIv” and “Nellie Was a Lady” and “Old 
Uncle Ned” and “Old Dog Tray," all of 
them bully songs, songs that you may live 
with without corrupting your morals. Tell 
your teachers and parents that the boys 
want to learn such songs. 

There is “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
a little hard to sing, but the right sort of 
sentiment, and, of course, “Yankee 
Doodle"—and we must not forget “Yan¬ 
kee Doodle" was written in the Van Rens¬ 
selaer house in Rensselaer, N. Y., in 
1758, to make fun of the Americans, by 
Dr. Richard Shacksberg, a British officer. 
But when you hear “Yankee Doodle” 
played to-day it is played by Americans 
who arc proud to be called Yankees! 

We must not neglect good old “Dixie,” 
a song that makes the Southern scouts of 
to-day cheer themselves hoarse, nor “Home 
Sweet Home," the “American Christmas 
Carol," by Phillips Brooks; the “Jolly Old 
Saint Nicholas," by an unknown writer; 
the “Old Oaken Bucket," “Tombigbee 
River” and the good old negro hymn, 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

Oh, we have lots of them ! No need of 
going outside of America for American 
folk-lore songs and there is every reason 
why we should get them at home. 

Never forget that we have a great ad¬ 
vantage over all the countries in the 
world in this, that the old-time rulers on 
the other side of the water raked their 
countries with a fine-toothed comb, so to 
speak, and weeded out all the independent 
thinkers and progressive, adventurous 
spirits and made it so hot for them at 
home that they had to come over here, so 
that the majority of the early American 
settlers occupied a much higher moral 
plane than the people they left at home. 
Added to which, they learned self-govern¬ 
ment, and as they pushed further into the 
wilderness in search of free land they de¬ 
veloped a type of manhood never before 
seen on this old world of ours, because 
never before were a people put through 
such a schooling for self-respecting man¬ 
hood and development of character. 

That is why 1 say, when we signed the 
Declaration of Independence, we put our¬ 
selves on record as opposed to the crowns, 
scepters and old world royal titles, also 
all such mock heroes as that scallywag, 
Claude Du Vail, that thief. Jack Shepard, 
that highwayman, Robin Hood, and that 
other yeggman, Dick Turpin. They all 
belong in oblivion. Oblivion, my fellow 
scouts, is a big word, which means that 
we must “forget it.” Wc want to forget 
all these old dead beats, thieves and ras¬ 
cals and put in their place good, red- 
hlooiled, right-thinking, picturesque, dar¬ 
ing, athletic American scouts. Why? Not 


- they 
me of them v 















The Moonshiners in the Jungle 


By WALTER WALDEN 



I shook with terror for Uncle Bill; and, 
on impulse, seized James’s gun and rushed 
nto the open, the gun at ready—James 
it my heels. 


ill, for my hopes w 


“Perhaps they went 

ing," offered James, i 
Before I had made up ; 

movement in the brush 
to the east, and then • 

Uncle Bill stepped in- I heard the twigs crackle and saw the 
to the small open place, brush wave for some distance the way he 
He stopped and went. I felt there was no doubt he 
scratched his head in thought revenue officers were at our backs, 
thought for some mo- and so he was little likely to return, 
incuts: then started Uncle Bill turned. There was some as- 
untying the horse. But tonishment in his look. But immediately 
he evidently changed his clean-shaven upper lip and his goat’s 
his mind, for he sud- whiskers stuck forward, showing his mouth 
d e n 1 y tightened the to be pursed in anger. His hands were 
knot a g a i n—to the clenched in hard, white knots, and he 
disappointment of the looked in the direction Bat JIason had 
horse—and started off gone. 

down the half-made “Consarn his skunk hide!” he said. “Ef 
road, afoot. I’d a-thought to a-taken mv gun along 

We followed, keep- he’d not got away! He pulled his gun 
ing under cover of on me i” 

the bushes. He said it painfully. He spoke as if 

When Uncle Bill t 0 himself. One could see that pulling a 
came to where the glin on h im was, to Uncle Bill, an un¬ 
road to the ford forgivable insult. 

branches to send a When Uncle Bill turned his eyes on me 
trail to the water by a g a j n j noted a kindlier look in them than 
the thicket, and thence : ha d seen for some time past, 
into the grotto, he rec hon he's done fer good,” he said, 

stopped. V e then saw pushing his old hat over one ear with 
Bat Mason c o ni l n g scra f c hing his head. 

As he He as h ec f no questions, nor made any 
talk that showed any curiosity regarding 
our presence there at the nick of time. 
His mind seemed busy with other things. 
“I got my horse up here,” he said, point- 


from that wa; 
approached i 
that he carried a flour f 
sack half filled j 
goods. 

I thought to myself: "He’s got the things . ° the ' road; a nd he started forward, 

of his^cache; lies going to run away, Ja ^ e » and , followin£t . 

himself as 

he strode ahead. 

Presently he turned in his tracks. 


Chapter VIII— (Continued). 

out or ms cacne; ne s going to run away. j. ane j and j following. 

W HEN we crawled up our secret path Uncle Bill stood waiting, and as Bat ... sesDicione d he was 

^stiyfadv^J’enmightmfke X ! nint ’” V" c] . e R , il] ln ™ ble ‘ d 

objects in the grotto discernible. But soon still." 

we were able to see that where the still had “What you-all got there?” asked Uncle 
stood there remained only some pieces of Bill, pointing to the flour sack, 
wreckage. And presently we made out “Oh, them’s my belongin's,” said Bat. 

the main portion of the boiler, lodged in “Where be ye goin’U asked Uncle Bill. ^ ana staikea toraeTn agaln 

.he thicket. 1 certain am t g°m back to town— and spoke, much as if talking to himself: 

After having waited some time on the to shake hands with no re\enuers, said ] shore seen the alnl ; ghty hand o’ ' 

ehance of the men coming to investigate, Bat. y-^ wni- M # righteousness he tol’ about—I‘shore seen 

squirming impatiently, James spoke up. There ham t no re\enuers. declared 

James and 1 nudged one another. 

“I shore seen hit!” Uncle Bill mumbled 
to himself. “I shore seen hit!” 

Then we got to the horse and wagon. 
Uncle Bill began 


i-all hear a big shootin’ last 
'■?” he asked. 

_ nodded “Yes.” 

He turned and stalked forward again 


“I reckon 


untie the animal. 


settlin’ 


“What do you sav to going around to Uncle Bill, 
the road on this side of the creek? We “Well, ef there ain’t there soon will 
can see them sooner if they come; and I got news o’ that," returned Bat. 
if thev go in we can come back here." lights out now, when I has the chance.” 

For' answer I began to crawl down the “Waf then,” said Uncle I! 
path to the canoe. hits time we settles up.” 

We got out into the pine woods to the “There ain’t no more 
south, and then moved east till we got guess,” said Bat, putting down the flour 
to the little open place in the hammock, sack. L - • 

where the moonshiners used to wait for “They’s a right smart coinin’ for thet 
darkness before driving into the grotto last load, I reckon," said Uncle Bill, 
to the still. We moved rather cautiouslv, “I reckon they ain't,” said Bat, with 
iiut had almost stepped into the place an evil twist of his head. “1 keeps thet We 
when we saw Uncle Bill's horse and for the time lost—you waitin’ on sick 
wagon. folks.” 'i 

We slunk back into the brush. The Uncle Bill stared fury, 

horse was tied to the trunk of a palm, “I reckon you-all don’t leave these parts ; 

and seemed alone. till ye settles up,” he said, ominously. 

We waited, crouching in the brush. Bat put his hand behind him. 

> half an hour; but neither of the “f reckon, anyway, you knows too mm.. ,, , u 

.le,” said Bat, and he jerked into “Up with yer hands,_ all o_ > e! it said. 

it big revolver of his. 


moonshiners < 


Chapter IX 

Kidnapped—Uncle Bill's Escape 

r was in the friendly tones of former 
days that Uncle Bill said: “I reckon 
i-ail better ride with me, ef ye he a- 
goin’ home." 

Before James or I had time to reply 
heard another v 
! Up with ver hai.__, 

Bat Mason stepped from the bushes, his 








Dan Beard Tells You How 


To Make a Noggin* 
By DAN BEARD 



T HE members of the 
Camp Fire Club of Amer¬ 
ica, which, as you know, 
is composed of “boy" scouts 
anywhere from twenty-five to 
seventy-five years old, take 
great pride in their drinking 
cups which they carry at their 
belts. These cups cannot be 
purchased at a store. They 
are the result of true scout 
work, and bard work at that. 
It is against the traditions of 
the club for a member to wear 


other member. I have two 
of them—one made by the 
Vice-President of the club, 
Mr. George Hubbel, and pre¬ 
sented to me, and one made 
by a whole bunch of the men, 
each one working upon it so 
that I should have the result 
of their united labor. 


Not only were the cups 
our pioneer ancestors m; 
of burls, but the porringt 
from which they ate til 


your jack-knife and cut off 
the outer rind from the high¬ 
est point of the knob. Do 
this to see whether or not 
there is a hole in the hurl, or 
a decayed spot, in which case 
discard it. You want a sound 
burl. (Fig. IE.) i 

Now, saw off from the trunk of the t 
tree, close to the tree, the lump or burl i 


r 31/ 

S s Cv 1 1 




necessary to climb 1 
yourself with a straj 
1 ), though if you ar 


like a lineman (Fig. t 
lucky yon may find 
each by standing on 


cracked and broken) smooth 
it both inside and out with 
sandpaper—do not leave it 
half finished—then put it in 
a pail of linseed oil amt 
leave it soak overnight, or 
for a day or two, after 
which polish it up by band 


pour some turpentine into 
the wax and stir it up until 
you make a thick paste 
then rub this paste thor- 




string, that is, a thong 
(Fig. I), such as you can 
buy at the country hard¬ 
ware shops and harness 
stores for about 10 cents. 


to make the knot shown 
Fig. 5. Now take a stick 
any kind of wood which 
easy to whittle (Fig. 6), 
t off a piece (Fig. 7) and 


it protrudes from 


if tea have I quaffed f 
■ far North, and man 
lit of cold spring w 
from a burl noggii 


manufacture and that will : 
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A Mobilization of Scouts for a 
" Railroad Wreck ” 

By ARMSTRONG PERRY 



The Mobilized Scouts at First Aid Work 


A CCIDENTS will happen. In a seri¬ 
ous emergency, when many persons 
:re injured, can the boy scouts be de- 
icnded upon to get there with needed 
•quipment, act as a unit and control the 
Ituation? 

The scout officials of a String of towns 
■ lid cities lying along the Hudson (Peeks- 
iill at the upper end and Yonkers at the 
ower) decided to find out. On March 
\1 they arranged that an “accident” 
hould take place. The date and location 
eere known only to a committee, which was 
is secretive as the source of real ealami- 
ies. On Friday, May 7, seventeen scout- 
aasters reeeived a premonition—otherwise 
eferred to as a “hunch”—that the next 
lay something was going to happen at 
iobbs Ferry, and that they and their 
couts should be on hand at three o'clock. 

Two hundred scouts, getting out of bed 
n Saturday morning, ready for a joyous 
nd care-free day, were confronted before 
uneb time with peremptory summonses 
rhieh meant an afternoon of strenuous 
oil in wbieh muscles and brains would 
ie tested to capacity, but which prom- 
sed plenty of excitement. 

They reached the place of mobilization 
without knowing wby they had been called, 
lut they came prepared for all sorts 
f emergencies. The combined equip- 
uent which they brought included: 3 tents, 
■10 feet of rope, 7 signal flags, many boxes 
f matches, 5 woolen blankets, 2 rubber 
dankets, 15 bicycles, 1 pail, 31 sanitary 
Irinking cups, 12 axes, whistles, 2 knives, 
1 canteens, 3 knapsacks, 2 bugles, 1 
locket flashlight, 4 first aid kits, 6 splints, 
cooking outfit and plenty of staffs. 

They acted as a unit. Lining up at 
ifty-foot intervals, the troops first made 
written reports of their numerical strength 
nd equipment to headquarters, then 
raited for orders. The information given 
fas quickly tabulated, and after inspee- 
ion all the troops were notified that there 
ad been a “railroad wreck,” and each 
eceived an order to perform a specific 
Inty—all these orders being sent out at 
he same moment by messengers attached 
o headquarters. 

The “injured” were smaller scouts, 
hosen from different troops. Eaeh was 
agged to show whether be was bleeding 
o death from a severed artery or merely 
;roaning with pain from a sprained ankle. 


double quick. A gray-haired representa¬ 
tive of National Headquarters was chosen 
to run the half-mile with lliem. Was it 
i knock or a boost- Anyhow he got there, 
and is still alive to write this piece about 

Two troops then went after the injured. 
]’>.'■ 'he time they bad prepared the suffer¬ 
ers for transportation and carried them 
to headquarters, field hospitals had been 
set ui> by other troops, tents pitched for 
those who must have shelter, fires were 
burning and the smell of cocoa and coffee 
was teasing the fellow with the broken 
jaw. 

There was not much joking—the scouts 
took it sensibly and seriously. Men who 
had seen service in the field looked on and 
marveled at the efficiency of these boys in 
their 'teens who had been trained by 
volunteer leaders in such spare moments 
as home and business duties left them. 

It might have been better, of course— 
and will be the next time—but now the 
scouts and their public know that if a real 
catastrophe should occur they have an 
effective organization ready to respond im¬ 
mediately to a call for assistance. The 
Outlook recognized this, and in its issue 
of May 26 described this work in a long 
article, and published two interesting pic¬ 
tures. The magazine called the experi¬ 
ment successful, and said: “The Boy 
Scout mobilization is wholly constructive.’” 

M hy not try it in your town—or your 


Medals and Badges 

REPORT OF NATIONAL COURT OF 
HONOR FOR MAY, 1915 

HONOR MEnAI.S (BRONZE) 

Horace Krause St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles Krause St. Louis, Mo. 

Giffln Lowell, Mass. 

LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 

Edward Cowan Detroit, Mich 

LeRoy Haynes Baltimore, Md 

Leslie P. Sewell Baltimore Md' 

Carl Apsley Baltimore! Md' 

R. S. Marshall Baltimore, Md. 

EAGLE SCOUTS 


alified for 2 


n for 






ert G. Underwood Poughkeepsie, N. 
LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 

:e Scouts hold Merit Badges in first 


Prophetstown, Ill. 
Propheistown, Ill. 

E. Bridgewater, Mass 



| Built Especially for 
| Boy Scouts 


= Haversack Fishing Rod and eom- 
= plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by 
“ the Committee on Seout Supplies, 
EE Boy Scouts of America. 

EE Three piece black enamel, eork 
^ handled steel rod, with nicket- 

— plated reel seat; niekel-plated mut- 

— tiplying reel with click and drag; 

~ 75ft. of hard braided easting line; 

— half dozen snelled spring steel 

“ hooks; one niekel-plated trolling 

S spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 

— assortment of sinkers; two-eolored 

E float—all in a neat carrying ease, 

= made to attach to Boy p/v 

EE Seout Haversack . . . 

E Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 

“ making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- 

= rupie multiplying, niekel-plated 

= reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 

~ of pure braided silk line; half dozen 

= hand tied selected flies; I dozen 

E double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot 

E double gut leaders; 2 niekel-plated 

S trolling spoons; assortment ofsink- 

— ers and two-eotor eork float; all in 

E neat, leather bound carrying ease. 

— Made to attach to Boy Seout Haver- 

Z sack. (Steel rod if desired *r /\/\ 

E in place of split Bamboo) «(>«)• UU 

EE Either outfit sent postage free. 

1 ABBEY & IMBRIE 

E Makers of" Fishing Tackle that‘s F,t for Fishing" 

E 18 Vesey Street, New York City 

E Established 1820 


nliiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 



Bamboo Scout Staffs 
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when conventions were held in their 
towns. 

Here’s an idea that just came to me. , 
Hake a big sign and paint on it the 1 
words, “WE WAJTT TO BE BOV SCOUTS." 

March up the street in a dignified, orderly 
way every' Saturday morning, carrying this 
sign. This will help you to make people 1 
know that you want to be scouts and that , 
you mean business. 

You can also advertise your desire to 
become scouts by' writing letters to the [ 
editors of your local papers. Tell them 
how much fun scouts have and tell them 
all about the fine things Boy Scouts do. | 
Tell them you can’t be scouts until you ' 3 
ban find some good man to lead you, and 
ask them to print your letters or write an 
editorial about scouting and about your 
need for help. You’ll find that the nia-J 
jority of newspaper editors will be mighty 
glad to help you. They are a fine lot of 
men, as a rule, and are usually' eager to 
help any cause that works for better citi- 

But the very best thing you can do is 
to just live up to the Scout Law'. Yon 
expect to he scouts some day, so you 
might just as well get some’ practice. 
Show' people, by your daily good turns, 
what kind of fellows scouts are. Folks 
will notice it and appreciate it. 


Here’s a little story to show' how this 
plan actually' works out. A man in Xew 
York, who has recently been elected to 
one of the borough Scout Councils in that 
city, and who is an enthusiastic scout 
booster, was recently asked how he hap¬ 
pened to become interested in scouting. 

“Well, it was just this way,” he said, 
“I have a hedge around my' place that I 
am very' proud of. It is a beautiful hedge 
and 1 used to get pretty mad at a bunch 
of boys in the neighborhood who made a 
practice of smashing it down. They used 
to go tearing through it until T threatened 
to buy a shotgun to keep them off my 
property. But all at once I noticed that 
these boys had stopped breaking through 
my' hedge. I wondered what was the rea¬ 
son, so T began to make some inquiries in 
the neighborhood and found out thaLthese 
boys had become scouts—that they had 
learned to respect property' rights, and 
were busy now' having a good time that 
didn’t harm anybody or anything. I 
thought it over a while, and watched the 
boys carefully, and then T said to my¬ 
self, ‘By' George, if this Scout Movement 
can turn a gang of reckless, destructive 
boys into a group of young knights, with 
a keen sense of honor, I’m going to get 
into it myself,’ and here T am!” 

If none of these schemes we have talked 
about succeeds in landing you a Scout¬ 
master, we will have to try another plan. 
Pick out some man whom you think you 
would like to have and then go after iiim 
hard. Have Headquarters send him some 
scout bulletins, call on him often, and tell 
him if he doesn’t help y-ou out, you prob¬ 
ably- never can be scouts. 

He’ll probably- come back at y-ou with 
the old excuse, “T haven't time.” Then 
you must be prepared to meet this argu¬ 
ment. Show him that you can already tie 
your knots, that you already know’ the 
composition and history of y-our flag and 
a whole lot of other things about scout 
work. You must be able to convince him 
that y-ou are so keenly interested in scout- 
(Continued on page 29) 



The Price of Progress 


T HE Panama Canal stands as 
one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the high¬ 
est engineering skill, but the best 
business brains of the nation, backed 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Suppose conditions not to be fore¬ 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to 
be built in the next ten years. 

Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great sav¬ 
ing in time and money to the canal¬ 
using public, because of the rapid 
progress in canal engineering. 

This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap¬ 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and what will certainly 
happen again. 

Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 


extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plar.t 
not equal to these demands. Switch¬ 
boards, cables, wires and the tele¬ 
phone instrument itself were changed 
time and again, as fast as the ad¬ 
vancing art of the telephone could 
improve them. 

It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced ser¬ 
vice rates and added subscribers by 
the hundred thousand. 

In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at an 
expense exceeding the cost of the 
canal. 

Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone require¬ 
ments of the public. And the 
usefulness of the telephone has been 
extended to all the people. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
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A Self-Governing Troop 



cent attendance at all meetings. It is 
absolutely self-governing, the Scoutmaster, 
Mr. Arthur C. Eckstein, acting in the ca¬ 
pacity of an advisor. 

Mr. Eckstein is a teacher, principal of 
recreation centers, clul) organizer for the 
Board of Education, principal of vacation 
playgrounds, and a student of sociological 
.conditions in New York. 

Each patrol of the troop conducts its 
own afternoon meetings for advancing in 
Scoutcraft, and the troop meetings arc held 
on Friday evening at the Beth El Sister¬ 
hood Settlement House, 329 East Sixty- 
second street. They have a troop library 
and a meeting room in which lectures arc 
given regularly. The boys conduct a troop 
paper, they have given a minstrel show, 
and they have weekly outings. They also 
have a Health Corps, working in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Board of Health, and a Bi¬ 
cycle Corps. 

’ “I am happy to announce, ’ writes the 
Scoutmaster, “that through the kindness 
of Mr. Mortimer I,. Sehiff, Troop 121 
will be able to go to camp this summer." 

A Summer Circular Letter 

Last summer the members of Troop 16, 
Baltimore, Scoutmaster I n h n Hen r y 
Skeen, were scattered all over the country 
.as soon as school closed, but in order that 
they might keep in touch with each other, 
a circular letter was started. Each scout 
would add to the letter a brief statement 
of his experience, and many of them would 
paste on photographs illustrative of their 
summer pleasures. Scoutmaster Skeen sent 
this “round-robin” to Boys - Life, and it 
was a most interesting document. 

Troops whose members are scattered 
during the summer months can get a great 
deal of fun out of such a circular letter, 
and after the season is over, and their 
troop meetings are resumed, they will have 
a composition to add to the troop museum 
which will be a source of pleasure for 
years to come. 

National Boy Scout Rally in China 

More than 200 boys took part in the 
First National Boy Scout Rally of China, 
which was held in Shanghai, on May 19, 
in connection with the Far Eastern Ath¬ 
letic games. 

A preliminary announcement which was 
sent to national headquarters gives a long 
list of events in patrol competition, in¬ 
dividual competition, and troop display 
work. These competitions were open to 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipino and Siamese 
Scouts, while all foreign Scouts resident 
in China were invited to participate in the 
troop display work. 

The Boy Scout, in China, an interesting 
magazine published in Shanghai, has been 
received by Boys’ Life. 
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! for the Natural Outdoor Boy— § 

| Shredded Wheat j 

E The natural food because it is the food of Nature. E 

E All that is good, pure and nutritious in the whole E 

E wheat berry is caught and stored in every shred. E 

E Light, nutritious, easily digested, its flavor is always E 

E fresh and new. E 

E After the morning plunge in the lake or the early fishing trip, E 

E at night at the end of an active day, at any time when the E 

E body needs food, a bowl of milk with SHREDDED WHEAT E 

E will bring vigor back to the tired muscles and enjoyment to E 

E the tired camper. " E 

E Try it this year on outing trips—you will find it a never- E 

E failing source of comfort and pleasure. It is easy to pack and = 

E carry, easy to keep crisp-„.:Msy to serve and store. E 

E “There is health and vigor in every shred.” E 

3 Made only by E 

E The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York E 

..........min.....mu.ii 
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THE AUTO-WHEEL 

Trek Wagon for Boy Scouts 

Designed especially for scout troops. Meets every 
requirement of hiking or camping trips. 

DON’T BREAK YOUR BACKS 


Boys, It’sY our Ammunition! 

U. S. Cartridges (in the red, white an 
blue boxes) were first made for Bo 
Scouts. Their success was so strikin; 
that today thousands of the most ex 
perienced shooters in America use U. S 
Ammunition. 

/nc\ .22 Calibre Short Cartridge 

for BOY SCOUTS 

A Book for Boy Scouts 
Write for our free book, “How to Use Fin 


Camp 

Algonquin 


High moral standard. Scout work und 
Courteous manners. Scoutmaster. 

Constant suDervision Tutoring. 

Good associations ' spedel “dormiton 
Act.ve outdoor life. young boys inc| 
Physical training. of a trained n 

Nature study. Thirtieth season. 

^""edwin de meritte 

Principal De Meritte School 
815 Boylston Street Boston, h 


Ideal Camping Ground 


would, 1 felt helpless in that clutch. I be¬ 
came frantic. 1 sobbed. ] knew it was 
the undertow—that awful ebb that had 
pulled so many to their death. 

Then in my extremity—phenomenon of 
the mind!—suddenly there flashed in my 
memory a story ] had read years ago, iii 
which the hero had been placed in just 
the same desperate situation; and telling 
just what he had done to save himself 
and regain the beloved land. 

I imitated that other lad in the story. 

I kicked with my feet and legs to keep 
them above the surface, helping by forc¬ 
ing my chest and face into the water as 
much as I could, not to suffocate. This 1 
did when each ebbing undertow began to 
pull. So each ingoing wave carried me to¬ 
ward shore; and I held my own at each 
reflux, kicking vigorously, slapping the 
surface with my legs, and so keeping them 
out of that under rush of water out to 


] memory how long; 
me with my feet oi 
toes in and ran f 
wave only helped n 
1 lay on the dry 
some time, utterly 
into the blue sky, a 


a long one—1 have n 
rut at last a wave se 
the sands. I dug m 
r my life. The nex 
: onward to safety. 


BOYS 9 LIFE 
“Ads” 
are Reliable 

All advertisements published in 
Boys’ Life are carefully investi-c 
gated and approved by the Edi¬ 
torial Board of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The aim is to accept only the 
advertisements of articles, books 
and propositions which we believe 
will be not only of interest to the 
readers of Boys’ Life, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 

In every case the article adver¬ 
tised is first submitted for exam¬ 
ination, as evidence that all 
claims made with reference to it 
are as represented. 


Boat Building and Boating 

By DAN C. BEARD 
BOY SCOUT EDITION 


Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics whole sped 
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No Money 
In Advance 


r 

W Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous 
V picture-taking and making 

1 ad^ 


This Marvelous 

CAMERA 

, On FREE Trial! 


approval without a pi 


- jt absolutely 
I advance just to . 
derful invention—the eamera 



tography. Universal - .. - . 

pictures at all distances. Pictures develop 
print automatically. Can't over-develop; results 
simply amazing. 

We Trust You 

No difference who you are, where you live or 
what your age, we will send you the complete 
Mandel-ette outfit absolutely on approval and give 

you 30 days to test it. It not satisfactory —*- 

at our expense. But when 
pictures it takes—so quick. 


all—if you wish to keep it 


it elegant 
u simply send 


us $1 per month until our special p 
$5 is paid. 

Easy Payments—No Reference 

No red tape of any kind. Monthly payments so sm* 
you'll not notice them. Lots of fun and big profits. 

No Experience Required 


kjo right now. No risk or obligation to keep eamera 

—The Chicago Ferrotype Co.,-, 

Desk 51, Ferrotype Bldg., Chicago, III. | 

I 

1 j 



The Young Cannon Builders 


(Continued from page 9) 
ful of the powder out of the can, tipped 
it into the cannon’s yawning muzzle, and 
rammed it home with a wadding of paper, 
grass and dirt. 

“Now, fellows, how about it?” asked 
Reddy, bending over the priming hole with 
lighted punk in hand, “now for the big 

Reddy had held his punk dangerously 
near the primer. 

BOOM! 

T HE roar was ear-splitting. The flash 
was blinding. Yellow, sulphurous 
smoke enveloped everything. But through 
the cloud Jed saw a great jagged chunk 
of gas pipe go whirling through the air 
and strike Iteddy full in the chest. He 
saw the horror-stricken face of his chum 
looking at him through the haze. He saw—■ 
Did he? What had he seen? He was 
dazed. Was it all a horrible dream? He 
was flat upon his back himself, and there 
were terrible pains shooting up his left 
arm. He was frightened. What was the 
matter? His hand was sticky with some¬ 
thing warm and wet. There was a numb¬ 
ness about his knuckles. He held the queer 
feeling member up before his eyes. And 
what he saw made him sick with horror! 

It was not a hand. It was a blood- 
smeared stump, red and lacerated. Two 
fingers only could he see— No, no, he 
must be wrong! This was not real! It 


couldn't be! He tried to count them! 

“One, two-" The hideous smoke seemed 

to curl in again! The world grew black! 

OOM, boom, boom, bang, bang, roared 
the Fourth all through that long, hot, 
sultry day. But Jed did not hear it. 
All those hours until darkness fell he 
tossed and turned in the delirium of fever. 

“One—two-” he counted over and over 

again hut went no further. And all that 
day an anxious mother watched him, 
smoothed his pillow when he wrinkled it, 
brought him water when he called for it, 
and cried and cried each time he tried 
to count. 

Boom, boom, boom, the Fourth was wan¬ 
ing. The big clock down stairs was strik¬ 
ing eleven when Jed, his delirium gone, 
opened his eyes and looked up at his 
mother. Boom, boom, boom, hang, hang; 
he heard it come rolling in at the open 
window and he shuddered. 

“Mother,’! he asked, “Mother, is Iteddy 

“I thought I saw him.” 

“You were probably dreaming, dearie. 
Please try to go to sleep again." 

“But, mother, where is Reddy?" 

“Oh, mv hov—dear son, don't ask. He’s 
jBge’.s—Oh, Jeddie—he was killed!" 

Boom, boom, boom, growled the voice 
of the furious Fourth, and Jed, a-tremble, 
turned his face to the wall and sobbed. 


Scouts Planning a Happy, Safe 
Fourth ’of July 


B OY SCOUTS throughout the United 
States are making preparations for 
the observance of Independence Day and, 
as last year, the universal thought is to 
incorporate the scout ideal of helpfulness, 
which makes any good time better. In 
places where Fourth of July celebrations 
are under the direction of civic authori¬ 
ties, or committees of local eitizens, scouts 
co-operate; in places where adults do 
not take the lead, scouts have an oppor¬ 
tunity to “start something” that will be at 
once entertaining, safe and patriotic. 

Some of the Fourth of July activities of 
scouts last year will indicate what scouts 
do on such a splendid occasion—and sug¬ 
gest what other scouts can do. 

At Burlington, N. .T„ the troop in charge of 
Scoutmaster Schott organized a hig celebration, 
a feature of which was the raising and dedicat¬ 
ing of a municipal flagpole which was presented 
to the city. The scouts had entire charge of 

At Capac, Mich., the Boy Scouts, io charge 
of Scoutmaster J. B. Lomas, formed an escort 
of honor for Governor Ferris, the guest of 

At North Wales, Pa., the scouts, in charge 
of Willard L. Amthor, directed an elaborate 
program of athletic events held in honor of the 
opening of Recreation Park. 

A Chicago troop maintained a first-aid camp 
throughout the day, so that they would lie pre¬ 
pared for any accidents that might he suf- 

iDsano" manner. 

At Tassaie, N. J., Scoutmaster Heuser’s troop 
assisted the police in maintaining order at the 
celebration and in doing picket duty at the 
parks throughout the day. They also helped 
guard all bad crossings. 


At Waterliury, Vt., the scouts in charge of 
Scoutmaster Boieourt, gave an entertainment 
consisting of games and scout activities for 
the benefit of patients in the State Hospital of 

Io St. Paul, Minn., the scouts for several 
years have been used for "policing" the chil¬ 
dren’s parade and maintaining order at the big 
municipal celebration held on Harriet Island, 
in the Mississippi River. 

National Headquarters will be glad to 
receive reports of scout participation in 
Fourth of July celebrations this year. 


Fire Fighters 




Slatersville, R. I.—The Slatersville scouts, 
under Scoutmaster Roland B. Carr, rendered 
great service io the lire which swept through 
the town on May 12, des- 
jk troyiag three houses, two 

y barns and about $10,000 

ing the burned-out families 
with their household goods. A log < 
structed by these scouts during the 
months, although in the path of the fii 
damage. JThose who deserve ^credit 


Arthur Schmidt and Clifton Maynard. 


Lead, S. D.—Scouts Bernard Field. George 
Fogelsong and Clarence Man ion, of Troop 1, 
discovered a fire that started ia dry grass near 
a summer cabin in the Spearfish Canyon. After 
severe fighting with old rags and sacks, which 
they wet in the river, they saved the cabin. 
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Insulators 

By L. S. DALE 


O NE evening, in a storm, a heavily 
charged power wire broke where it 
passed over a railroad track. The current, 
running wild, made the storm look like a 
piker. It flashed and roared like a Ho¬ 
witzer, dug hap-hazard trenches all around, 
splintered the ties and hent the 20 pound 
rails as if they were hairpins. And the 
great cotton mill across the river—a min¬ 
ute before alive with the throb of ma¬ 
chinery and in a blaze of light—dropped 
out of sight as if by magic. The power 
was gone. 

How did it all happen? The “fixers” 
soon found out. An insulator had gone out 
of business. What’s an insulator for? To 
keep power in its place. 

In a few minutes the artificial storm was 
over; a new insulator permitted the cur¬ 
rent to get through to the mill and, as if 
Aladdin had rubbed his wonderful lamp, 
the mill reappeared, the wheels were sing¬ 
ing, the lights bright. 

How about YOUR insulator? Haven’t 
any? Sure you have. Your TEMPER is 
YOLTR insulator—again to keep power in 
its place. When it goes out of commission 
you too let your “current” run amuck. Per¬ 
haps yon take it out on the cat, or on 
somebody’s face, or maybe you just bang 
the door and fume around by yourself 

Anyway you are wasting power. Sup¬ 
pose you" take it out on your algebra or 
history, on jaunting the fence, or chum¬ 
ming with the wood pile 1 THAT won’t 
injure anybody else’s disposition, and it 
will help yours; in a little while you will 
learn to keejr your insulator in jrerfect or¬ 
der, so there will be few blow-outs, or 


The Cave Scout 

(Continued from page 19) 

ing that you are ready to set your own 
pace, and make him understand that he 
will not have to waste his time teaching 
you things—that his job will be to give 
you your tests after you have prepared 
yourselves, by your own efforts, to take 

Probably he will hesitate at first, but 
if you keejr at him, showing him more and 
more what scouting means, he can’t help 
getting interested after a while. Don’t 
get discouraged. Stay with it long enough 

The Cave Scout is willing to guarantee 
that these suggestions he has made will 
work if persistently followed. A lot of 
you fellows who have “pep” and ambition 
will follow them and become scouts. 
Others, who are too blooming lazy to do 
anything for themselves, will fail down 
flat as a pancake and never find their way 
into this great boys’ brotherhood. There 
is no room in scouting for a lot of flabby 
weak-knees, for scouts have serious, imjior- 
tant work to do. So, if any of you haven’t 
backbone enough to see a proposition 
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Attention! 


Boy Scouts 
and all Boys: 


Here is your chance to earn 
a vacation trip. 

You can do it without interfering 
with your daily duties, during your 
spare time. Our tour plan will 
enable you and other members of 
your troop to visit 

The Seashore,The Mountains, 
The Panama-Pacific Inter¬ 
national Exposition 


or any place you wish to go. 

With each package of Sanitol that you 
purchase from your dealer for your own 
use or your friends' use. you will receive 
one Mile Card which will pay for ONE 
MILE OF TRANSPORTATION on 
any railroad or steamship line when 
redeemed by your dealer for cash. 

This is an easy way to get a free vaca¬ 
tion trip. Or—If you prefer to spend 
the money in other ways, you can pur¬ 
chase what you like. Perhaps you need a Baseball Outfit. Camping 
Outfit, Canoe, Football Outfit, Bicycle, Wireless Set, Roller and Ice 
Skates, Camera, etc. You can easily earn whatever you desire by 
using SANITOL and getting your friends to do so. 


Everybody knows how good the SANITOL preparations are, 
Everybody needs Tooth Powder. Tooth Paste. Tooth Brush, Face 
Cream, Shaving Foam, Face Powder, Talcum Powder, Health Soap, 
Shampoo and many more of the Sanitol preparations. 

Use SANITOL yourself and get your friends to use it, and insist 
on getting a SANITOL MILE CARD with each package. 

Your Druggist will furnish you the SANITOL MILE CARD with 
each package. If your dealer should happen not to know about it, 
write us a letter and send us his name. Address Free Tour Depart- 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
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I There is a Difference in Polishes I 
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All Want! 
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selling these splendid - 

s 

Boy Scout friends, neigh- Jsk 
bors, etc They sell on 
sight because they are 
distinctive — different 


world—made from the famous 
sword blade formula r 


adcs. covered 
e f $1.50. perimenting. 

edge longer 
e Transparent Handles. 




r particulars of 


The Canton Cutlery Co. 



Don Strong of the Wolf 
Patrol 

(Continued from page 9) 

T EN days later the football season 
was over. He had played in another 
game. He had built three bird houses 
and had sold one. lie had one dollar and 
sixty-five cents saved, and two completed 
bird houses in the shop. 

When the last game was over, when the 
last whistle had sounded, Don carried his 
football togs and stored them away in 
the attic. For the first time in his life 
he did not regiet the end of a season 
of play. He was eager to sell bird 
houses, eager to plunge more fully into 
the life of Wolf Patrol and of Chester 
Troop. 

Once more he started to canvass for 
hud houses, taking a sample from door 
to door. When he had taken eight orders 
he returned to the shop. It was now 
time to build. 

He delivered the two houses that were 
already completed. The money in his 
bank advanced to the astonishing figure 
of two dollars and sixty-five cents. ITis 
lumber bill didn't worry him now, and he 
was sure of a dollar earned and saved. 
That night Barbara walked with him to 
the village store. He took a minute's peep 
into the window, looked away and quickly 
recited a list of the articles displayed. 
Barbara gave a low laugh. 

"N'othing to fear about your observa¬ 
tion, Don,” she said. “Does that fit you 
for your second-class examination?" 

Don shook his head. "I must know 
how to make a fire in the open and how 
to cook meat and potatoes." 

"Maybe Dad could show you,” said 
Barbara. 

To his pleasure his father proved to be 
well versed in the art of firemaking and 
of cooking in the open. 

Next evening, after Don had finished 
another bird house, he came upstairs to 
wash for supper. Barbara met him in 
the hall. 

"You and Dad camp out tonight,” she 
laughed. “You're going to get your first 
lesson in building a fire and cooking." 

I Continued in August Bovs’ Life) 
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How “Don Strong” Began 


’ the Chester 


uniform. lie s 


i school. Alex works a 
is that Alex has twent. 
d, he goes around to Alex’s 


d finds Alex wearing a boy s 


Earning a dollar fi 


u later begins" buiklVng bird 
i substitute. Ted Carter, i 


Because Ted i 


by Ted, lie quit 
A theatrical r 


s school. Soon Don 


1 Play Ball! 

Here are the Things 
to Do It With 

, Anyone of them Given with 
a subscription to Boys’ 

I Life at $1.00 



“Reach” Scholastic League Baseball 
(Trice 65c. postpaid.) An excellent ball 
for young men. Regulation size and 
weight. ^Norseliide cover, made of wool- 

“Reach” Catcher’s Mitt, made on the 
new Reach combination Basemen’s and 
Fielders' model. One-piece face — a 
"pocket” is readily formed in a mitt of 
this kind. Regular price $0.65 


BOYS* LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


pictured in the Juiy Boys’ Life. Please 

close a year's subscription to Boys' Life, 
with $1 for same. I understand the pre¬ 
mium will come with all charges prepaid. 


























bicycle tires 
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Jeannette Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 
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SturdyStud 

©i£|qxoof' 

MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


sturdy Studs for 

\ 4,000 Miles 

life. 


^^FPiEE Delivery to You | 


/(AflffliP! You will be astonished at our low prices j| 
an #?/0£7? AGENTS Wanted-^ Boys, | I 
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Xg^MEAD CYCLE CO., dept. C-17, CHICAGO 
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“inn MILES FOR 10 CENTS’’^-^- 

MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE 


6 BOY SCOUTS’ 


Scout Refuge for Wild Life 


birds and game. This refuge is 
stocked with pheasants and other 
game, which will he protected ht 
watchfulness of the Scouts. 
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SCOUTS’ SUMMER 
UNIFORMS 


“The Quartermaster Says” 


BE READY FOR CAMP 

The ideal uniform for camp and gen¬ 
eral summer wear consists of Shirt, 
Shorts, Stockings and the khaki Sum¬ 
mer Hat. 

If you are going where it is hot all 
of the time, perhaps you'll prefer cot¬ 
ton garments, but if you're to be in the 
mountains or on the water, yon’ll wel¬ 
come the woolen outfit. 


Shirt 


Shorts 


Stockings 


e footless ones are used with 
which may be thrown away 
n through. This avoids blisters 


j. 527A. Footless. 


5. 528A. Footless. 


Hat 


uniforms. Heavy 


> felt; ventilated c 


t Hat. New model. Olive 


, Shipping weight, 1 1 


Belt 


attaching equipment. The p 
Shipping weight, 5 ounces. 


w 


Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Frederick N. Cooke, Jr. 
Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplies 
ELL, 


because^ th 

le present. Come to tbink of it 
te to Natiooal Headqun 
linn die for the scout v 

supplies and equipment—a 




II think of a n 




■d the equipment man 
r uniform or supplies! 


The Quartermaster w 


equipment— a guarantee of service. If 


don't get it. holler! If you discover s> 
has slipped^ by the Qua-"-" 


do the best kind of a 


Perhaps we’ll have to have a regular “trouble 
blank" to be enclosed whenever you are sent 
supplies. Then surely we ought to hear from 


s by writing the Quar- 


’ said a scout f 


t tell t: 






use lukewarm _ _ 

khaki from shrinking. Mother 

makes good stroag suds using any pure white 

- t as jjed her if she wouldn't —" 

by rubbing the soap right 
garment and she ' ’ " - - 


soap. 


i the washboard.” 




r washing.” 


soaking in clean cold 1 




iron them?” asked a Tenderfoc 
the reply, “for that would mal 
iny. She wrings some of tl 
;h her hands, and the weight 
me water leu in the garments helps them 
dry evenly, and f— — 1 ~ ~ 


Hu m 




TO KEEP THEIR COLOR 

We thought we had the full story at tli 
point, but along came a good suggestion fro 
another scout. He said he had read a loi 
time ago that after washing a uniform 
this way and rinsing it thoroughly there w 
a good stunt to keep the khaki looking fres 
Naturally everybody wanted to know abo 




| THREE SCOUT SPECIALS 

For Hike or Camp 


Haversack 


New model approved October 26, 1914. 
13inches square, double compartments, 
adjustable carrying strap, with five car¬ 
rying rings for light and heavy loads. 
Shipping weight, 14 oz. 


ORDER DIRECT OF 


Department of Equipment and Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
ZOO Fiffh Avpn.ie New York Citv 


e suggestion: “Save the grounds 

make a second rinsing water for the uniform 
by the addition of these grounds. The ■ 
really acts like a dye and takes away 
whiteness which might appear if all of 


? not carefully r 


tat helpful information s_ 

ith each other. You have 
e discoveries yourself. T,T ' 



be closed with the attached snap buttons. 
Quickly and easily erected. Poles, metal 
ground pegs and guy cords with each tent. 
All packed in waterproof carrying case. Size 


Tents when erected are 36 ins. high and af¬ 
ford ample sleeping room for two bnjs. 

No. C0I00. 66 in. Shipping wgt.. 4% lbs., $3.00 
No. CO 101. 72 in. Shipping wgt.. 5/ 2 Ihs.. 3.50 



fit consists of 
stew pan. which 


famous “Wearever” 1 


e pure aluminum of the 


Khaki carrying case 
to match uniform, with adjustable strap. 

Prepaid . $2.00 



ORDER DIRECT DF 

Department of Equipment and Supplies 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Every Boy Scout 
will want Columbia 
Double-Disc Record 

A1331 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 

has a message for j'ou on Scout Patrol Calls. As it con¬ 
tains the correct calls of loon, moose, seal, pigeon, fox, 
cuckoo, night bird, and other patrol calls, it could not 
well be written. Therefore Mr. Seton made a record— 
a record that will reproduce on either Columbia or Victor 
talking machines. 

Ask for COLUMBIA Double-Disc 
Record A1331-75c. 

There are hundreds of other Columbia Records in the 
Columbia catalog which are just as interesting and edu¬ 
cational as this one. This catalog is free and can be 
secured from any of the 8500 Columbia dealers. If you 
do not easily locate a Columbia dealer, write us. 


Columbia 

GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 



The PET BOOK 

ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Cornell University 

Just the book for Boy Scouts. Stories, 
housing and care of 70 pets, includ¬ 
ing the animals found in trips afield. 
Profusely illustrated. 310 pp. + 117 
pages half-tones. Price, $2.50 net. 
"It fllls a lnnc-felt want." Am. Libr. Assn, 
s’ Magazine. 






' Chic< 


Every boy we ask says: 

“It's a Corker!” 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF 

BLACK EAGLE PATROL 

By LESLIE W. QUIRK 

A real live story for real live scouts 

At all Bookstores—$1.00 net. 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 

BOSTON 


Mention Boys’ Life in answering advertise 


The Powder Mill 

(Continued from page 6) 

tlie King’s red troopers. They were rid¬ 
ing along. They were singing: 



The last “away” came to him as if 
shouted by a thousand horsemen. 


H E awoke and jumped to his feet, 
amazed to discover that a real troop 
of red-coats was riding down upon him 
with a clatter of hoofs and clanking of 
sabers. Before lie could fully appreciate 
what was happening a young officer had 
sprung from his horse and grasped him 

Curiously enough, Duncan was unable to 
keep ids presence of mind, as lie had al¬ 
ways planned to do in time of danger, 
and he could only stare stupidly at the 
brass buttons on the officer’s coat and try 
to make out the motto over the lions. He 
felt his knees trembling. He was un¬ 
aware that the officer was speaking to 
him until he was given a vigorous shaking. 
Then in a twinkling his brain cleared. 
He measured the distance to the gate 
where his kite was tied. Two troopers 
had dismounted and were standing by the 
gate. Resolving to signal to Phil at any 
cost, he deftly twisted himself loose from 
the officer’s grasp and darted toward the 
gate. But there was a sharp order from 
the officer, and the troopers turned in 
time to intercept him in no gentle manner. 

“Keep away from that, you young 
devil,” shouted the officer, now so angry 
that his face was as red as his coat. “A 
signal, I suppose, eh? Well, I’ll put an 
end to that!” And he strode toward Dun¬ 
can, flashing his sword out of its scabbard 
in one quick motion. Duncan thought that 
his end had come; but lie breathed again 
when tlie irate officer strode past him and 
slashed in two tlie cord which held tlie 
kite. As the kite came toppling down to 
earth Duncan felt the strength of a regi¬ 
ment within him; for now the village 
would be warned and these troopers would 
have no easy time. He started to count 
them, but was quickly interrupted by thc- 
officer’s commands. 

“Here, tie that rascal up to the sign¬ 
board ! And prepare all for action!’’ 
There was a stir among the troopers as 
they dismounted, tightened their saddle 
girths, loosened their sabers, and carefully 
primed their heavy pistols. Duncan was 
led over to the sign-board, where he was 
quickly tied so firmly that he could not 
budge. 

“Now, young fox,” said the officer, “I 
guess you won’t be able to interfere with 
our plans,” and for a moment held the 
point of the naked blade under Duncan’s 
chin. Then, turning, he cried: 

“Quick, men ! To horse !’’ Other orders 
followed fast. “Sanders, take ten men 
south on this Boston turnpike for three 
hundred yards. Jenks, take twenty on 
past the ford and stand guard on yonder 
hill. The rest follow me! Have your flint 
and steel readv. Forward!” 

Off they went with a gallant show that 
made Duncan thrill, even though he hated 
them for serving a tyrant king. 

It appeared to Duncan like the troopers 
were riding in a mist. The thongs about 
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liis wrists and ankles began to cut into 
bis flesh cruelly. He saw the troopers 
reach tile ford. While some continued on 
up the hill, others dismounted and rushed 
Into the pine woods. 

Then came the welcome ringing of the 
village church bell. Phil had done his 
duty! The alarm was given! 

It seemed only a moment until Duncan 
saw a blotch of red on the turnpike. This 
drew near rapidly, until it came upon him 
with overwhelming noise and clatter. He 
seemed buried in an avalanche of black 
horses, red coats and sabers—the Tories 
were fleeing the way they had come 1 The 
next instant they were gone. 


T HE men folk from the town came clat¬ 
tering hv ahorse a few minutes later. 
Seeing Duncan, they drew rein and eut 
the cords that hound him. Phil was by 
his side in a moment. 

“That kite strategy worked mighty well, 
Duncan,” said Phil. 

“So it seems,” said the released hoy, 
stretching himself. “Hurry up, you men, 
and catch the Tories, and tell that smart 
captain I want to thank him for cutting 
the kite string for me.” 

“Did the captain do that?” cried Phil, 
not understanding. 

Then Duncan gleefully told of his ad¬ 
venture. 

"Well,” said Phil, “I guess the captain 
will remain unthanked for a while. He 
was going like greased lightning when we 
saw him last, and I don’t think he will 
stop very soon.” 


Moonshiners in the Jungle 

(Continued from gage 15) 

W HEN we neared a smaller island, 
between Pine Island and the main¬ 
land, it was nearing dusk. I was ordered 
to make a landing there. I turned the 
sloop in as near to the beach as I dared 
and cast the anchor. We all got to the 
beach in the skiff, and I soon had a fire 
sending smoke up to the palm-tops. Fried 
bacon and flap-jaeks made our supper; 
I was cook as well as sailor. Dusk came 
on rapidly. Bat Mason had me gather 
wood for the fire. 

“Ye’ve got to keep thet fire goin’,” he 

I was not averse, for the fire was the 
only cheerful thing in prospect. James 
and Uncle Bill lay on the ground within 
the circle of light from the fire; Bat sat 
with the gun on his lap, the big revolver 
frowning out of his pocket; I sat on the 
third side near my pile of wood. There 
was not a contented being there. Bat was 
not the least uncomfortable of the lot— 
having three to guard. He stood up and 
thrust the ram-rod down each barrel of 
the gun to measure the loads. 

“Thet left barrel has buck-shot,” he 
said, satisfaction in his tone. 

I didn’t contradict him, though some¬ 
how I’d rather he hadn’t found it out. 

It was quite late when I voiced a ques¬ 
tion that rankled in my mind. 

“How far are you going to take us?” I 

“Hey? AVhat business is thet o’ yourn?” 
he said. “Hit’ll be a long way t’other side 
of the Caloosahatehee—thet mueh I’ll tell 
ye.” 

My spirits fell lower at that. What if 
he meant to make us take him to Key 
West? That might take a week. How I 
wished for Joseph DeLong! 


WIN YOUR OWN BATTLES! 

Play 

STRAT 

the great war game 

You’ve guessed it! Strategy!! 

Use your wits to defeat your op¬ 
ponent on land and sea. You will be 
planning and fighting a real cam¬ 
paign. Intensely exciting. 

Take a game on your vacation for 
that rainy day. Price $1.00, postpaid. 

De yk P Eton i R“ q 'ues S r t STRAT GAME C0 ’> In C., 450 4lH Ave ’> N ‘ Y. City 
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Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 



-USE THIS ORDER BLANK- 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scout Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 



It WHS some time past midnight, I su 
posed, when I noted that, as Bat nodde 
Uncle Bill edged himself toward the til 
I guessed his purpose, and, when mendii 
the fire, I pushed some glowing embe 
with mv stick away toward Uncle Bi 
who gave me a look of gratitude. Ve 
cautiously Uncle Bill squirmed toward t 
coals, and 1 maneuvered to keep a smo 
rising between him and Bat. 

This was going on for about an hoi 
Bat not any the wiser, when at last Un( 
Bill got his back and his bound hands 
the glowing coals. He dug a depress! 
in the sand with his fingers, and, thou 
be couldn’t see what he was doing, ma 
aged to get some coals into it. 

Uncle Bill got his wrists over the r 
coals, and 1 could smell the singeing ro] 
I knew that Uncle Bill must be searii 
his flesh, too, and 1 writhed within. 


Finally I saw the wrists part with 
jerk, and 1 knew Uncle Bill had wc 
Then came a gradual squirming back, a: 
turning over, Uncle Bill keeping his ban 
behind him, .as though still bound. B 
bow should he free his legs? 

B AT presently roused himself for a lo 
at Uncle Bill and James across t 
fire. But Uncle Bill lay with his face 
the fire, his hands still behind him. 

When Bat had subsided and begun 
nod again 1 cautiously got my poclo 
knife open; and, rising as if to mend t 
fire, I managed to get near enough 
drop Uncle Bill the knife. With this 
worked insidiously, his knees bent and 1 
arms stretched at his back. • 

Then, finally, my heart beat in i 
throat fearfully as I saw Uncle Bill p 
himself together for a dash. 

It came! He leaped to his feet a 
dug the sand with his toes. 

Bat was aroused on the instant—snarl 
like a dog and cocked the left hammer 
the gun. He pulled the trigger. The e 
snapped; but the charge of buck-sl 
failed to explode. Cursing, he let fly w 
the barrel of small shot. But Uncle I 
was out of view in the dark. 

Bat then threw down the gun and dr 
the big revolver. 

Is there any folks livin' on the islanc 
he demanded. 

“There are people living at the lov 
end of Pine Island," I told him. 

Then he swore again. 

“If I sail down there they'll head 
off,” he said, pondering. 

It was plain he thought we were 
Pine Island; instead, as I knew', we wi 
on a smaller island between Pine Isla 
and the mainland. Uncle Bill woi 
hardly be able to swim across to P 
Island. But it was not for me to uni 
ceive him. 

“Here, you!” he began. “You put tl 
bacon an’'flour an’ peaches in my bag.’ 
I complied. 

He then looked to see that Jamc 
bonds were intact and ordered me forwi 
down to the skiff. He took his place 
the stern thwart and I pushed off. 
“Now you go right across,” he said. 
I rowed with a good will, for my ho] 

When the boat’s prow' grated on 1 
sands of the mainland Bat Mason sera 
bled out. He went briskly across the be; 
without a word and soon disappeared 
the woods. 

(Continued in August Boys’ Life; 
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Troop No. 4 
of Rock Island, Illinois 

Has just received a camping trip prize of $100.00, in ad¬ 
dition to $48.55 in commissions already saved by our 
Troop Finance Plan. 

The Rock Island Scoutmaster says: The plan helps boys 
to help themselves, which is what boys need; it has opened 
the eyes of the public to the fact that the Troop is train¬ 
ing the boys to be men of service, and it has not inter¬ 
fered with any other Scout duties. 

The Mayor of Rock Island says: What we need is more 
business concerns like The Curtis Publishing Company, 
which is to be commended for the business training afforded 
boys by the Troop Finance Plan. I have personally noted 
the result of this training in Troop No. 4. I am a booster 
for the Curtis Plan of training boys. 

Five hundred other Troops are earning money and 
training their Scouts by this plan. 

If your Troop is handicapped by lack of ready money, 
write to us for information about our Troop Finance Plan. 



by giving him a badge that should s! 
; had these privileges. 

Tite Benefit to the Scout. 


Box 939, Troop Finance Section 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



BOY’S CAMP BOOK EDWARD CAVE 

New, illustrated, cloth-bound edition; containing 
everything the boy camper should know, with full in¬ 
structions for camping under all conditions. Numer¬ 
ous helpful illustrations by Norman P. Rockwell. 
OUR OFFER—For One new Subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE, the official Boy Scout magazine, at $ I, we will 
send the^-BOY’S CAMP BOOK” FREE, all charges 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Scouts Eager to Sell Waste Paper 
Since the publication in the May Boys’ 
Life of news of how scouts of Vermilion, 
O., earned money by selling old newspapers 
and magazines to the New London Waste 
Paper Company of New London, Ohio, this 
company has received inquiries from scouts 
in all parts of the United States. The 
manager advises Boys’ Life that they can 
buy only from troops within 150 miles of 
New London; beyond that distance freight 
charges would exceed what the paper would 

He says scouts can obtain names of waste 
paper firms in the nearest city by cor¬ 
responding with the Chamber of Com- 
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[2V'o advertisements for 



POSTER STAMP COLLECTING. 


P ° S H ART FORD. CONN. 


ALL 

-FOR-- 

10c 


SPECIAL U. S. LOT 


CROWELL STAMP C 


g N/\PS 20 ^ dlfff'u 1 | ta Stamps 

pamphlet which tells "How To Make a Stamp Collection 
l’roperly" free with each order. QUEEN CITY STAMP 
& COIN CO., Room 31, 604 Race St.. Cincinnati, Ohio 


COINS WANTED-$$ 


STAMPS San 

QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


1000 Mixed for 12 Cents 


FAR WEST STAMP CO.. Box 711, TACOMA, WASH 



surcharged “Sai 


FREE^f» 


WRIGHT. 210 Tynd: 


j|gj STAMPS. II 


About Exchanging 
Stamps 

By Frank L. Coes 

A SCOUT asks how to prepare his stamps 
to send to other scouts for exchange. 
This may help a lot who are using the Boys' 
Fife “Lonesome Corner,” so I will make 
it plain. If you can afford it, “approval” 
books holding 
about fifty 
stamps solve the 
problem. If you 
cannot afford 
these, cut some 
sheets of paper 
of a size to fit 

Zea l a '}i Sta ™P letter envelope, 
number them in 
order and mount 
ten stamps on each sheet, mounting on one 
side only. You can sew these together into a 
book or fasten with a wire clip, or a Mc¬ 
Gill fastener. Mark each stamp with its 
price and have total of each page show at 
its foot. Be sure to mention in your letter 
how many stamps, how many sheets and 
the total value you send, and keep a 
record yourself. Don't try to sell dirty, 
torn or heavily cancelled stamps. The 
cleaner your sheets and stamps are the 
more you will sell. 

Always agree as to the basis of ex¬ 
change before you send any stamps for 
approval or selection. With these things 
in mind I don’t see how you can get into 
any very serious difficulty over the ex¬ 
change question. 

It helps greatly if you use the pricing 
system in vogue with the exchange clubs, 
as follows: Below the left-hand corner 
of the stamp mark its catalog number. 
Below the right-hand corner, your selling 
price. If your selling price is less than 
the catalog price, make a double entry in 
the form of a fraction; the catalog price 
above the line and your selling price be¬ 
low. Make your figures small and neat. 
Use ink if possible. 

It is wiser to use net figures than to 
offer a discount from catalog, because it 
saves errors and time. 

A Michigan Bov’s “Find.” 

The paragraph 1 wrote telling yon of 
opportunities of finding stamps in vaca¬ 
tion time brought a reply from a scout 
in Michigan. He says he thought of a 
house in his town while he was reading 
the article, and the next day after school 
he made a trip. He is evidently a lucky 
hoy as well as an observing one, for he 
found “a flour sack three-quarters full of 
old papers, among which are many 
stamped checks and documents, one of 
them with a .$20 revenue on It, and letters 
back to 1870.” 

He wound up with a postscript like 
this: “What is a seven-cent Treasury De¬ 
partment in perfect condition worth on 
the cover?” That special one is cata¬ 
logued at $2.50, and if Bill found one he 
is lucky and has a good start toward 
enough to buy his album, or more stamps. 
He tells me he has moved his collection 
four times, and wants a real blank album. 
How to Make an Album Soon. 

In an early issue of Bovs’ Life I’m going 
to tell you exactly how a scout made his 
own blank album—and the description, 
with the illustration, will he so clear that 
any boy can do the same. 



Every 

£,Boy 

Scout 


should own the famous 

BIRD GUIDE 

by Chester A. Reed. It tells all 
about the birds, their peculiari¬ 
ties, their nests, their eggs. It is 
issued in pocket size, and there 
are over 200 Color Pictures. With 
this Guide in your possession, you 
will know all the birds—you will 
be able to tell them by their song. 
You need a copy on your camp¬ 
ing trips. Mail the coupon for 
this beautiful book 
NOW. 

The “Bird Guide” and 
a subscription for one 
year to BOYS’ LIFE, 
both for $1.30. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 

Please send me a copv of 
Guide,” by C. A. Reed, illustrat 



The Greatest Discovery Ever Made 

for the Removal of all 
">irt. Grease. St! ' 

N0 S0AP NO WATER 

CONTAINS NO GRIT rj ,1 NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC 1^/7 SAVES LABOR 



SCOUTS, ATTENTION. 

Valuable Gifts for Readers of 
Boys’ Life. 

The Bradlee-Wood Company, Inc., 
owners of a wonderful new discov¬ 
ery just being placed on the market, 
described above, are offering a big 
list of gifts to boys who become in¬ 
terested in their plan. Among the gifts 
are baseball suits, gloves, bats, etc., 
or Cash. 

They want all the readers of Bovs’ 
Life to write for this complete list 
of valuable gifts, together with full 
information as to how you can get 
the very article you most desire. Ad¬ 
dress Bradlee-Wood Company, Inc., 
3 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
City, giving name, address and age. 


K 
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“Biking” 

Joys for Girls and Boys 

Away, away this summer day ! What joy was ever like“ Biking?” 
Spinning along the road, coasting down the grades, turning aside to rest in the cool 
forest glades, filling lungs with the flower-laden air — you and the dear companion. 
Can you beat it ? Every ride, whether to work or to play, joy-giving, health¬ 
building fun, if your “Bike ’’ is equipped with the dependable ball-bearing 



You pedal with ease and coast 
New Departure won't give you 
Never slips, binds or locks—is dependable always, 
nickel-plated and handsome in design. 

BOYS AND GIRLS—write as today—a postal will do— 
to win a Gold Watch, Chain, Stick Pin and Cuff Links.’ 

New Departure Mfg. Co., 101 N. Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


C The Brahe that Brought the Bike. BacJt T~ 


Better Bicyde Tires $0.48 Each 

yi | ■■ W Smooth Tread 

ror Less Money M$2.75No n .sk>4 


It is no longer necessary to pay a 
high as £4.25 to get the best in bicycle tires 



Up to 10,000 Tires a Day Akr°o?.l?"e , i; 

Tires are huilt in a factory where the output runs 
es high as 10.000 pneumatic tires in a single day. 


YEAR ES 

AKRON ekidf^Accept’oo’subs't'itute’.- 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires (2384) 




sGood 

•v-VI AK 




Quarry Troop's Fourth 
of July 

(Continued from paye 4) 

As for the bull, he stood there grunt¬ 
ing and pawing the sod furiously, his 
fiery eyes fastened on the lone figure. 

But it was not in Dick Austin's make-up 
to flee from a hull Instead, lie shouted: 

“Come on, you old son-of-a-gun,“ and 
he actually kicked the red silk flag into 
the air to tantalize the animal. This was 
too much for the beast. When he saw 
the red flag flaunted at him by this puny 
human he let out a bellow and charged. 

D IClv was on his toes in an instant. 

With a twist of bis hand he started 
the loop circling about his head, while his 
eyes were fastened on the enraged an¬ 
imal charging toward him with lowered 

Nearer he came! Dick could see the 
red in bis distended nostrils; he could see 
the cords and arteries in his massive neck 
and shoulders standing out under his vel¬ 
vety skin. He could feel the ground 
tremble under the pounding of his heavy 
feet. The next instant those short, ugly, 
black-tipped horns might be buried into 
his flesh and lie would be tossed into the 
air. And if he dropped limp and help¬ 
less he would he stamped to death. The 
beast was twenty feet away now. His 
head dropped lower for the final plunge. 
He lunged his great body forward. 

But the boy was not there! Like a 
panther, Dick had leaped behind the flag¬ 
pole, but not until he had hurled the 
whistling loop straight at the charging an¬ 
imal's feet. Then with a quick turn lie 
snubbed the line about the pole. 

The next instant the great beast's legs 
were jerked out from under him and with 
a roar of rage he turned a complete som¬ 
ersault and crashed to the ground, every 
bit of his wrath jarred out of him by 
tlie stunning impact. 

In a twinkle Dick came from behind 
the pole and with the lariat still in his 
bawls rushed toward the prostrate ani¬ 
mal. Two dexterous twists were all he 
made and the hind legs of the bull were 
lashed as fast as the front ones and sav¬ 
age I’onto was helpless. 

A FTER the members of the Quarry 
Troop had viewed the municipal fire¬ 
works in front of Town Hall that night 
they gathered at headquarters to discuss 
the day's events before going home. But 
there was only one event to lie discussed, 
and that was on the lips of every individ¬ 
ual in town. 

“By Jove, 1 called him a coward,” said 
Bud tVeir. “But if there's a fellow among 
us who has as much sand as lie had—I—1 
—well, by eraekev, there isn't any.” 

“Well,” said Bruce thoughtfully. “It's 
this way—all—er— I mean— Aw, shucks, 

lie surely didn't shirk the duty for which 
lie was prepared. He told me this morn¬ 
ing that lassoing cattle (roping he calls 
it) and riding horses is part of a day’s 
work where lie comes from.” 

“I don't care if he is skittish about 
machinery,'' said Romper Ryan emphati¬ 
cally, "I'm going to see that Dick Austin 
becomes a scout before he leaves AVood- 
bridge; lie's the kind of a chap we need.” 
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MULTI-AUDI-FONE 


New Wireless Outfit for Boy Scouts 


Remember that the Multi-Audi- "’’■ssyKtNac: 

_.. 

with all detectors, including the The exatI measurements of 4 2 * 3 j X 2/2 ‘ nches ’ 

Audion, and when used with any wireless set will double and even triple the distance, and renders 
audible hundreds of stations that you can get in no other way, bringing out all nearby stations as 
well as those thousands of miles away. _ . . „ 

Price, $30.00. 

These instruments in combination have a receiving range of 3,000 miles. They are beautifully 
finished in triple nickel plate and made of hard rubber composition. 

The Multum in Parvo and the Multi-Audi-Fone are both “FOOL PROOF,” and will last a life 
time at a cost of only six cents per month for batteries. Compare this with what it will cost you to 
maintain some other instruments. You will find that the upkeep for a single year will buy one 
of these instruments. The high amplitude buzzer designed by the Crystaloi Company for their 
detector will be furnished with this outfit. 


We Challenge Comparis 


Every Troop Should Have a Wireless Squad and Every Squad 
Should Have This Outfit in Camp This Summer. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


This instrument is indeed “much in little.” It is a marvel 
of efficiency and compactness, for it combines the CRYS¬ 
TALOI DETECTOR, which is superior to any other, with 
a COMPLETE AND PERFECT RECEIVER. 

The Crystaloi Detector especially designed for us becomes 
far more sensitive when used in combination with our 
Multum in Parvo. This compact little instrument has a 
wave length ranging from 50 to 3,600 meters, and will go 
into your vest pocket. 

Price, $20.00. 


Multum in Parvo.$20.00 1 _ , . . , 0 

Multi-Audi-Fone . 30.00 To show our interest m the Boy 

A ^speciaHy wound Extra Sensitive^ Double Head 5.00 ' Scouts, We offer this $40.00 

Complete outfit. $55.00 J complete o u t f. t for Z - 

THIS OFFER IS GOOD UP TO SEPTEMBER FIRST ONLY 

Illustrated Circular and Full Information Gladly Sent Upon Request 

MULTI-AUDI-FONE, 275 Morris Ave.,ELIZABETH, N. J. 












All you have to do is to 
go to the right store. 

Remember, they are finished to a finish and just ns good \^v\VYVv 
as possible, inside as well as outside. They have snap and 
looks, wear long and feel fine, and cost no more than ordinary. 

The upper is without collar—the center is made with con¬ 
vertible in-or-out collar, so a fellow can be prepared —the lower 
with high-or-lo collar. 

If the dealer you ask says “We haven’t it”, drop us a postal and sve’ll direct you 
to the \(Mfl shop in your or a nearby place. 
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Stirring Stories by Heyliger, Crump, Walden, Elderdice, Rouse, 
The Cave Scout and Dan Beard 



“SWAT THE FLY” 


SWATMOR 
FLY KILLER 


COPPERED 

WIRE 

FRAME. 


$6.50 per Gross 

SELLING PRICE 10c. EACH 


COMPANY 














A Special Offer 

I to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 

This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 

made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction i s 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
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The Woodbridge Scouts Have an Unexpected Summer 
Outing as a Motorcycle Beach Patrol 
By IRVING CRUMP 


T) ™ a'nl<>u's 0 The Woodbridge Scouts Have an Unexpected Summer Romper 50 *" 5 ’” said 
r o in p e r Ryan Outing as a Motorcycle Beach Patrol “P.V, 1 that’s to pre- 

and Jimmy Gordon, ° ' vent.'" demanded 

were passing the Post _ _ Jiminy. 

Office jList as Morton By IRVING CRUMP “Well — well — I 

McCabe, the little old don't k n o w, unless 

man who delivered Author of “The Boy Scout Smoke Eaters,” “Quarry Troop and the Movies," Etc. this letter is a joke.” 

mail in the southern Illustrated by Norman P. Rockwell ' “We'll find out if it 

district of Wood- is or not by sending 

bridge, came down the broad stone steps, boys I need to help me this summer. I would a wire immediately,” said Bruce, who had 
“How are you, Mr. McCabe,” saluted ofTmotorejcl^We-saving corps Iam-or? been thinking the situation over. 

Bruce. ganizing at Old Harbor Beach. “Yes, but first why not get the troop to- 

“Hello, boys; fine, fine, thanks. Say, did I own all the bathing concessions here and we gether and see if we can get ten good 
you get your letter?” said the diminutive coast 1 Tt lP is%fteen D miles e Umg? just as firm 1 as swimmers whose parents will let them go? 
"postman, who always talked very fast and concrete. The bathing here is treacherous at We can call a meeting this afternoon and 

tried to crowd as "many sentences as he times, however, and there have been several lives send our telegram tonight,” said Romper, 

could into a single breath. moro such* accidents' and I want'a good crew “Right-o; good suggestion,” said Jiminy. 

“Letter?” demanded Bruce, “what let- of'life savers to help me. This crew will cover “And I really think we should submit 
ter?” P e % y ea . ch ™ especially designed motorcycles. I the whole thing to Mr. Ford and get his 

“Why, I left a letter up at headquar- anlT^ro'wel^fitteAfor these duties^and' that^ia opinion before we take definite action. If 

ters for you this morning. It was ad- why I am eager to have your service's. Of course some one is joshing us, he’ll be able to see 

dressed to you, care of Quarry Troop No. 1 "»»* onIy L tel ! bes ‘ swimmers in the troop, through it all right.” 

1, of Woodbridge. Came from Old Har- Beach at^once, as the 'international Automobile 

bor Beach, Maine. Saw the post-mark. Races will be’held here next week, and these T)UT subsequent events proved con- 
Big letter. Looked important.” brmS tho ,“i ^ clusively that the letter was not a 

“Is that so? Thank you, Mr. McCabe,” the end oF the Summer, j will pay*transports. joke. The scouts called their meeting im- 
said Bruce. bon for ten scouts and will board you and pay mediately, and after a careful study of the 

“Who do you know at Old Harbor “ t c ^f ,ff r °° m e ^once and*? wiifsLl” troo P’ s merit badge list, and a painful 

Beach, Bruce?” asked Romper. check'to c'oVer expenses. process of elimination, the ten oldest and 

“That's what 1 was wondering. I can’t Very truly yours, best fitted scouts of the troop were se- 

figure it out. The letter must be meant j. ARTHUR HERRICK, lected to become members of the life-sav- 

for all of us, or else it wouldn’t have been President, Old Harbor Improvement Association, mg crew. Then Bruce, Romper and 
mailed to headquarters. Come on, fel- Jiminy took the letter to Mr. Ford and 

lows, we'll see what it is.” “By Jiminy, what do you think of that?” gave him the whole details of the case. 

exclaimed Gordon in amazement. Mr. Ford read the letter slowly, care- 

T EN minutes later the three lads ar- “Jove, I can’t believe it. Seems like a fully considering every detail. Then he 

rived at headquarters. There was the —well, I think some one is making fun of laid it down and removed his glasses, 

big blue envelope sticking under the door, us,” said Bruce. “Wait, I’ll read it over “Well, boys, if you want my opinion on 
Bruce picked it up and ripped it open, again and see if I can see a joker in it the whole matter, I would say that you 
while his companions crowded around and somewhere.” Once more he read it aloud, were quite the luckiest lot of chaps I’ve 
looked over his shoulder. Hastily the pa- while Romper and Jiminy Gordon listened, ever heard of. I spent a summer in Old 
trol leader’s eyes ran through the first “Sounds mighty good on second read- Harbor Beach three years ago, and, of 
paragraph. Then, as if he could not be- mg,” asserted Romper. course, I met Mr. Herrick. He is quite 

lieve what he had read, he started to go “It sure does,” exclaimed Gordon enthu- the finest man I ever hope to come in con- 
over it again. siasticallv, “and just think, fellow, if we tact with; big, stout and jovial, and as 

“Out loud, out loud. Don’t be so go we can see the Internationals. Jove, good-hearted as can be. If your parents 

blamed stingy,” said Romper, who was I was looking over the entry list in the will let you, I would advise every one to 

eager to hear the news it contained. paper this morning. The best automobile accept the offer.” 


“Why, I left a letter up at headquar¬ 
ters for you this morning. It was ad¬ 
dressed to you, care of Quarry Troop No. 
1, of Woodbridge. Came from Old Har¬ 
bor Beach, Maine. Saw the post-mark. 
Big letter. Looked important.” 

“Is that so? Thank you, Mr. McCabe,” 
said Bruce. 

“Who do you know at Old Harbor 
Beach, Bruce?” asked Romper. 

“That's what 1 was wondering. I can’t 
figure it out. The letter must be meant 


“Out loud, out loud. Don’t be 
blamed stingy,” said Romper, who w 
eager to hear the news it contained. 


uce Clifford, Chief, of the Motor Cycle Fire De¬ 
partment; WoddVniffi; V(:t 
Z DEAE BEUOEi 

From wbat I have heard of your motorcycle 
a department I have como to the conclusion 


me. of all, Dan Dacy, the American, who has away,” said Romper. 

been smashing all of the old records. The “I move we turn the matter over to Mr. 
papers say Dacy is the favorite. He’s Ford and let him telegraph. He’s our 
De- going to make a' n'eV record in everything Scoutmaster, and I’m sure Mr. Herrick 
from fiVe to' fifteen mile's and trim the would feel better about the whole thing 
FreUchmen and the Germans an-v” if he found he was dealing with a grown- 

lim “Oh, say, quit! We're not there yet. up person,” said Bruce, 
the Gee, you almost make me believe I’m “Right,” said Jiminy and Romper. 







“Well, if that’s how the wind lies, I'll 
do it,” said Mr. Ford; “only you hoys con¬ 
sult your parents first and tell me what 
they have to say.” 

“Whoope-e-e, we will see the Interna¬ 
tionals!” exclaimed Jiminy. 

“Yes, and we get a month at the sea¬ 
shore. When’ll we start?” demanded 
Romper. 

“Just as soon as the money arrives. 
About Tuesday, I should guess,” said 
Bruce, as the lids left Mr. Ford's house. 

I T is hardly natural for ten thoroughly 
healthy scouts to be confined to the re¬ 
stricted limits of a day coach for four 
solid hours without becoming extremely 
weary of the monotony of it all. Bruce 
and the rest of the members of Quarry 
Troop No. I became quite restive before 
the long journey to Old Harbor Beach 
ended. Indeed, the lads were thoroughly 
pleased when, after the engine whistle had 
emitted a prolonged shriek, the conductor 
poked his head in at the door and 
drawled—“Old Har-b-o-r—, Old Harbor 
Beach! Next stop Port Junction.” 

“Thank goodness we’re here at last,” ex¬ 
claimed Nipper Knapp, as he began to 
gather his luggage together. 

“That’s the best news I've heard today,” 
insisted Bud Weir, swinging his suitcase 
to his shoulder and crowding out into the 
aisle with the rest of the scouts. 

A stout, good-natured looking man, with 
a little five-year-old girl in a bathing suit 
perched on his shoulder and a big collie 
dog romping by his side, was easily the 
most conspicuous individual on the long 
station platform. Bruce caught sight of 
him as he descended the steps of the 

“That’s Mr. Herrick, or I’m a duffer at 
uessing,” he said to Romper, who was just 
ehind him. 

“You’re not a duffer, for here he comes 
to welcome us,” said Ray Martin, who had 
overheard the remark. 

Indeed, as soon as the big man saw the 
group of uniformed scouts leaving the 
train he hurried toward them. 

“Hello, there, boys. I’m the one you’re 
looking for, I guess". My name’s Herrick.” 

“My name is Bruce Clifford, Mr. Her¬ 
rick,” said the patrol leader, extending his 
hand, “and these are the life-savers you 
have been looking for.” 

“Good, I’ll learn your names later, boys, 
and if I don’t, I’ll give you names that’ll 


be just as good, won’t 1, May? Boys, this 
is my daughter May. Now come along 
with me to my office on the pier and I’ll 
outline just what my plans are. ( want 
you to go on guard as soon as you can, for 
the crowd at the beach is getting larger 
with every train that pulls in. The Inter¬ 
nationals start tomorrow, you know. The 
racing cars are all here. For a week past 
they have been tearing up and down the 
beach from sunrise until the bathers be¬ 
gin to turn out for their morning dip. 
Sort of tuning up for the big events." 

“Will we be able to see the race?” 
asked Gordon eagerly. 

“I don’t see why not. They start to¬ 
morrow and will last for three" days," re¬ 
plied Mr. Herrick. 

“Won’t that be great," exclaimed sev¬ 
eral as they fell in line behind Mr. Her¬ 
rick and accompanied him through the 
resort toward the pier. 


O LD HARBOR BEACH was like all 
other high-class watering places along 
the Atlantic Coast, only a great deal larger 
than the average. At least a dozen tre¬ 
mendous hotels were located on the 
heights back of the beach. There were 
the usual number of shore restaurants and 
candy stores, too, and a boardwalk that 
stretched along the entire waterfront. 
Below this was a great wide beach of 
pure white sand as firm as a well-paved 
road, and fairly crowded with bathers. 
This beach was known throughout the 
world as an automobile race course, and 
many a speed record had been made on it. 

“So this is the famous Old Harbor Beach 
race course?” said Jiminy, as he eyed the 
straightaway. 

“That’s what it is, son, and if you’ll 
look away down there you’ll see a number 
of low green sheds. Those are the garages 
where the speed maniacs store their high- 
powered cars.” 

“Jiminy!” whispered Gordon, thoroughly 


M R. HERRICK’S office was in the big 
white building at the shore end of 
the steel recreation pier. Without any 
ceremony he ushered the lads into the 
room and had them malje themselves at 
home. ’This invitatiofi the scouts accepted 
by promptly taking a seat on whatever 
was handiest, including window sills, 
tables and even the floor; Mr. Herrick sat 

3 


down at his desk, while the collie curled 
up at his feet and his daughter took her 
place on his knee. 

"Scouts,” he said, "there have been three 
very sad occurrences at the beach this 
summer, and while in each case the fault 
lay entirely with the bather, 1 feel very 
much disturbed by the accidents, and i 
don’t want any more to take place this 
year. I have" called upon you boys to 
help me prevent them. Remember, from 
now on you lads are the guardians of the 
lives of bathers at Old Harbor Beach.” 
He spoke the last sentence very impres¬ 
sively. 

“Here’s my plan," he continued after a 
pause. “Last Winter I was out to Cali¬ 
fornia, and at one of the beaches I saw a 
motorcycle life-saving corps that had 
heen organized by an old-time life-saver. 
It pleased me so much that 1 decided to 
have the same sort of a patrol on my 
heach. I ordered two motorcycles built 
along the lines of the machines used there. 
They arrived here two days ago and are 
now in their garages waiting for you. 
These cars are equipped with all kinds of 
life-saving and first-aid devices, including 
a stretcher, a pulmotor, bandages and 
medicines of all kinds. There wifi be two 
men to a motorcycle; a driver and a man 
on the tandem seat, ready to spring from 
the wheel and plunge into the surf and 
make a rescue. He should be the best 
swimmer of the pair, of course. 

“All along the beach I have had signal 
towers built, each of which will be manned 
by a scout. He will keep constant vigil, 
and, at the first sign of trouble in his 
vicinity, he will flash a warning to the 
next tower. The scouts in that tower will 
flash the signal on until it reaches the 
lookout at the garage. Then the motor¬ 
cycle will be off to the scene of trouble, 
tearing down the beach at a mile-a-min- 
■ute clip. How does that strike you?” 

“Great,” exclaimed several of the scouts 
in unison. 

“Well, don’t get the idea that it's all 
fun. Indeed, it's mighty serious business, 
I’ll have you know. On your quickness 
to respond to an alarm and upon your 
bravery and cool-headcdness in a crisis 
will depend a human life, perhaps several 
of them,” said Mr. Herrick. 

“We realize that,” said Bruce soberly. 

“I guess you'll do, all right. I’ve heard 
a great deal about you Vermont scouts 
and I guess you’ll be able to do what I 







By WILLIAM HEYLIGEK 


Don Strong of the 
Wolf Patrol 


Illustrated by Norman P. Rockwell. 
CHAPTER V.— (Continued). 


D ON gave a delighted shout at the 
prospect of camping and hurried 
out into the yard. 

He found his father scraping up dry 
wigs and leaves and helped him. 

“This is the start, Don,” he said. “It's 
ke old times.” 

“Did you camp when you were a boy. 


)ad?” 


“Often.” Mr. Strong bent down and 
howed Don how to arrange his tinder, 
’lien the boy struck a match, cuffed his 
ands to shield the tiny flame, and touched 
t to the dry pile. Carefully he fed the 
wigs and leaves, and after that some 
olid sticks. 

“What are we going to cook, Dad?” 
)on asked, eagerly watching the dancing 

“Potatoes and meat.” After a while, 
vhen the fire had formed a bed of coals, 
dr. Strong showed the boy how to bury 
he potatoes. Then he had Don cut a 
tick from a tree, split one end and in¬ 
erted the meat. Shielding his face from 
he heat the scout held it out over the fire 

“Gee, this is great!” he cried in his 
xcitement. 

The night, black and starless, came 
iown upon them. Don drew closer to his 
ather, not in fear but in comradeship. 
Presently the meat was done. The coals 
vere raked away. The potatoes were 
nought forth. 

“Shall we eat here or indoors?" Mr. 
Strong asked. 

“Not indoors, Dad,” cried Don. So 
hey sat in the dark and watched the 
ire die away. Don sighed. 

“Pretty good meat, Mr. Cook,” his father 
aid as he chewed it. 

“Fine! We'll do this again, won’t we, 


scoutmaster that he 

second-class tests. 

Scout work, that 

night, was soon over. “I leant to settle 
The boys began to 
discuss plans for the 

winter. Mr. Wall promised a snow hike, 
and later, when the river froze, a hike 
on ice skates. Alex Davidson suggested 
that the troop feed birds. 

“We're going to put out bird houses 
in the spring,” he argued. “We might 
just as well start now with food shelters. 
Each patrol could have charge of its own 
shelters.” 

The scouts gave a yell of approval. Mr. 
Wall smiled. 

“The birds win,” he said. After a mo¬ 
ment he became serious. “I like the idea 
of feeding birds,” he told them. “It's 
good advertising.” 

“Advertising?” asked a puzzled voice. 

“Advertising,” Mr. Wall repeated. “You 
didn't know that scouts advertise, did 
you? They do. Every scout advertises 
the organization. If he's a good scout, 
if he lives up to his oath, people who no¬ 
tice what he does will say good things 
about boy scouts. That’s advertising. 

“That's one reason it's good to build 
food shelters and maintain them. People 
will notice these shelters. They will ask, 
‘Who is that?’ And the answer will be, 
‘Chester Troop of boy scouts.’ That's the 
sort of advertising we want, isn't it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Alex. Davidson, and 
the others agreed. It was' a new thought. 


” he said importantly. 


sank a stout post into the ground over 
near the north corner. 

That afternoon he built a small sign¬ 
board and gave it a first coat of white 
paint. Later ill the week he nailed the 
sign to the post. The black lettering was 
neat and well done: 


D ON struggled with a problem as he 
walked home that night. If it was 
good for scouts to advertise in the right 
way, wasn't it good for other people? 
His father, for instance? His father was 
a good mechanic. His father did good 


“Dad!” he called, when it was all fin¬ 
ished. 

Mr. Strong came up from the carpenter 

“Like that?” . 

His father smiled, pleased. “Of course, 
I like it. It's a corking sign. Putting 
some ginger into the business, aren’t you?” 

“I thought it might help trade,” he ex¬ 
plained. “That’s advertising. Mr. Wall 
says good advertising is fine.” 

“That’s mighty good advertising,” said 
Mr. Strong heartily. Just as he re-entered 
the shop with the smile still on his lips, 
Alex Davidson came down the road. 

“Donf’ttie called. 

Don went over to the fence. 

“Some of us have been talking things 
over,” said Alex. “It doesn't seem right 
to use Mr. Wall’s library for meetings. 
We’re going to get our own troop head¬ 
quarters.” 

“How?” Don asked eagerly. 


is his shoul- 
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ind. settle a bill. 

the The cashier smiled behind his 
was hand. “Quite right, Mr. Strong, 
mse Thank you.” 

ged Don turned toward the door. 

The cashier coughed. “Ah—do you 
ure want a receipt?” 
the Don flushed. What a chump he 
il a was to forget a receipt. When he 
one came back to the desk his confidence 
had vanished. He took the receipt, 
lut- said a hasty “Thank you,” and hur¬ 
ried from the place. He wondered 
slit, if the clerks in the office woutd 
the laugh at him after lie was gone. He 
It felt a sense of vexation. He had 
ait- tried to play at business, and he 
nor had bungled the game. 




lde ° Don gave a sliout of delight, 
e a When Barbara came running to see 
Boy what was the matter, he showed her th 
°°m letter and together they rejoiced. Bu 
after a while Barbara's practical mind be 
3. gan to look ahead. 

“How are you going to furnish th 
nes. place?” she asked. 

It Don hadn’t thought of that. Four bar 
, to walls and a bare floor wouldn’t do at all 
:ter “I—I guess I know a way,” he said. 

: in After dinner he walked to the store o 
the Chester Furniture Company. A can 
in the window said that goods were soli 
day for cash or on credit. Don entered, 
day “I'd like to see some things,” he said t 
hi's the first man be met. 

,vas “Certainly,” the man gave him a glanc 
ank of surprise. “Chairs, tables, beds, side 


thought the pictures 
“They’ll look swell 
"Certainly," the sal 


Don drew a sigh 
all right. If each fe 
a week the troop < 


guess we must pass 
can buy. I wanted 
and find how much 
could tell the fellow; 

“Quite right,” sail 


He was a short, stout man, well 
groomed and soft spoken, and he 
listened attentively while Don told 
of how Chester Troop had secured 
its meeting place from the trolley 
company and now wanted to fur- 


The manager nodded to the sales¬ 
man. “I guess it's all right.” 

For the next half hour Don se¬ 
lected industriously—six plain chairs 


boy,” he said. “Le 
desk. Mr. Wall ma; 
we'll know just wh 
Scott, think of a l 
and picking out ten i 
niture as though hi 
cents. What's the v 
Don, quite uncons 
had created, walked 
A meeting place thor 
had done it all alon 
would he proud of 1 
He decided to kee 
Barbara. When the 
ready and the furni 
take her down and 






A Baseball Comedy 
of Errors 

By J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 

Illustrated by F. RlGNEY. 


P ERHAPS the most graphic method 
of chronicling that colossal conflict, 
the Sophomore-Freshman baseball 
game, would tie to quote from the “write¬ 
up" of “Scoop" Sawyer, Baseball Editor 
of The Bannister Wteklij, whose pictur¬ 
esque aceount appeared in the Commence¬ 
ment issue of that periodical. 

Before detailing the contest by innings, 
the embryo journalist made a few general 
remarks as follows: 


On Saturday afternoon t 


TlllE account 


/ this “ 


1 and t. 


published {slightly abridged) i 
TjIFK by courtesy of Mr. Elderdice, the au¬ 
thor, and of D. Appleton <f 1 Co., who in 
the tarty fait will include this entire story, 
with fairs of other exciting school experi- 
nice# af the cccr-a musing T. 11 aril and 
Hicks, Jr., in a hook which wilt be catted 
"T. HdvHand Hicks, Sophomore.** 


e home-plate 
unnecessary. 


e can pitch horseshoes, 
howed up ns 
iot a Freshman crossed 
second inning, 
e Treasury, th 1 " *■ 


“Hutch” Brewster and “Roddy" Perkius, } 


while Captain “Roddy” Per- 
_„ld have won the game (with 
Red Sox and Ty Cobh back of 


died, including Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, 
Seniors, members of the Faculty, townspeople, 
“Marcellus" Jones, the Smithson sweep, and 
a Yellow dog, name unknown 1 

Promptly at 1:30 P. M. Captain Brewster's 



infielders could 
writ of habeas 
t of Legislature would h 

~n outfielder after a fly. 
Osterhaus (as an um- 
splendid checker-player) shouted 
the Sophomores took the field, for 
is unknown. “Don" Cartcrson, 
r divorce Walter Johnson from his 
.ion, entered the box for 1919, with Captain 
Brewster playing the role of “The Man in the 
Iron Mask.”* Amid vociferous rooting from 

classes, the annual baseball classic (?) was on. 

Of “Don" Carter son's pitching we have to 
remark that his control was absolutely phe¬ 
nomenal. Having gathered affidavits from stn- 


serted “Ichabod" 


_ __ f _ Ichabod held them 

scoreless after the second inning, ’20 quietly 
handed the Sophomores a run at frequent in- 

The entire Freshman team composed a cast, 
presenting a modern version of “A Comedy of 
Errors." The outfielders seemed to have sworn 
not to catch anything more than public atten¬ 
tion, while the infielders apparently thought 
that they took part in a football game, for they 
pnnted and drop-kicked the ball with marvelous 
ability, to the great enthusiasm of all football 

However, Captain^ “Roddy” either “tightened 

Freshman, 10; Sophomores, 4, in the fifth; and 
from then until the final frame the virgin soil 
of the home-plate remained nntrampled by alien 
foot. To keep the contest from being monoto¬ 
nous, Umpire “Soc” Osterhaus seized the op¬ 
portunity to demonstrate, to the satisfaction of 
all (except the players), that if he had to earn 
a living at umpiring, he would starve to death. 

In the last half of the eighth inning- 

“OCOOP" Sawyer and 'The Bannister 

1^ Weekly may be left astern now, for 
it was in the last of the eighth that the 
game really began, in the estimation of the 
joyous upper classmen. At this juncture 
History began to be manufactured, and 
the weary spirits of the spectators became 


the left field fence. Evidently 
ttie delusion that he was a 

ted in .aiming at a point fully 
s catcher's head. Varying this 
became insanely positive that 


the Freshmen proud possessors o 
' Carterson's delivery, “Irhahod" 




enlivened, for T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., of 
whose presence in the Titanic struggLe all 
hope had been lost, entered the 1919 bat¬ 
ting order. As the score was ten to four 
for the Freshmen, and the game nearly 
ended, the hilarious ecstasy of the crowd 
at Hicks' debut may better be imagined 
than described. 

T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., toward the end 
of the eighth inning divorced himself from 
the 1919 “dug-out" and navigated non¬ 
chalantly toward the grandstand. Having 
howled encouragement to Captain “Butch” 
Brewster’s nine until his shouts resembled 
the voetd efforts of a bullfrog with bron¬ 
chial trouble, the blithesome youth felt 
justified in seeking the society of the sky¬ 
larking upper classmen. 

As the sunny Sophomore drifted toward 
the stand his lurid bathrobe flapping gro¬ 
tesquely at Ills heels, he stopped suddenly, 
for a tremendous outburst from the spec¬ 
tators deafened him. 

“Hello," said Hicks, as the tumult sud¬ 
denly ceased, leaving a strange stillness. 
"Somebody got hurt? ‘Sukey’ Sykes— 
knocked out—sliding head first into third 
base! I wonder-” 

He hesitated. Several collegians were 
hearing the injured gladiator from the 
field, stunned, lint not seriously hurt. Um¬ 
pire Osterhaus, a lug megaphone in hand, 
after a consultation with Captain Brew¬ 
ster and the 1919 nine, was striding im¬ 
portantly toward the stand to make an 
announcement. A moment later Hicks be¬ 
held Butch, Beef, Pudge and Ichabod 
dashing excitedly toward him. 

“Hicks,” began Captain Brewster, earn¬ 
estly, “just listen-” 

And he wrathfnlly explained that the 
1919 substitutes, believing the game irrev¬ 
ocably lost, had rushed to the gymnasium 
showers so as to lie sure of a bath before 
supper; this (this alone, indeed) made it 
absolutely necessary. 

Butch’s voice was drowned by Umpire 
"Soc” Osterhaus, who, aiming his big mega¬ 
phone at the spectators, was bawling out 
the announcement: 

“T. Haviland Flicks, Jr., now playing 
right field in place of ‘Sukey’ Sykes. 
Change of hatting order. Ichabod batting 
in Sykes’ place. Hicks in Ichabod's. 
Hicks now at bat for T9. Two out; last 
half of the eighth." 

A LMOST in a trance the paralyzed 
Sophomore, thus pitehforked into the 
game, wabbled toward the home-plate, 
while from the stand the enthusiastic 
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, “Pudge- 


shouts of the delighted upper classmen the ninth, with the score ten to four minutes longer, because there were signs 
sounded. against the Sophomores, and Hicks, hav- in the atmosphere that “things might 

“‘ltay! Ray! Ray! Hicks will save the ing made the last out the previous inning, happen!” 
day! Hicks! Hicks! Hieks’ ” no one dreamed that the festive youth With two on bases, and t' 

“Aw, he couldn't hit a barn with a seat- would again have a chance to imitate Langdon selected a choie 
ter gun.” either “Home-Run” Baker or the immor- shortstop, and dropped a beautiful "Texas 

” . board, Roddy.” tal “Casey." Roddy had been pitching Leaguer” thereon, which act won him gen- 

’ 1 1 ~ erous applause from the spectators and 

caused a near riot among the 1919 rooters, 
as the bases were full! Following this 
illustrious example, “Chub" Chaim 


“Let him bat with a board, Roddy.” tal “Casey.” 

“Don’t mind them, old man,” begged steady ball, giving his team 
Butch, worried, but Hicks said, “Bah!” in portunity to kick the game away, and no 
his scorn of them, seized a bat, swaggered a cloud appeared on tbe horizon of 1920", 
toward the stand and struck what he be- blue sky. 


lieved was “Home-Run" Baker’s camera Taking careful aim, James Roderick had never hit a ball, drove a short single 

The crowd yelled, but stilled the Perkins hit “Beef MeNaughton fairly in to right field, scoring Butch, and keeping 

“ with uplifted hand. Then the fun- the back with the ball, though that ele- the bases crowded! With the score 10 to 
pliant did not become exhausted from his 7 in favor of 1920, and the noise and 
dv- efforts to get out of the way. Following chaos approaching the thunderous din of 
un this, to shew his marvelous accuracy, a combined earthquake, artillery-battle 

rry Roddy smote Iehabod in the ribs, a diffi- and eyclone, the tumult suddenly died, 

-nily eult feat, as the lengthy youth presented a for—in the ninth 1919 had batted a 


Then the fun 

Sophomore shouted: 

“Fellow Bannisterites ! The great n 
ing picture drama— ‘hicks, the home- 
hero!’ will now be staged. I am sc 
there are not three men on bases, for o 
at such times can 1 knoek a home-run! very thin sideview. Thanks to an error the next bitter was—Thomas Haviland 

However, I shall proceed to win the game by'“Biff” Pemberton, the agitated 1920 Hieks, Jr! 

for old T9. My class calls on me, and-” catcher, second and third base soon be- “It’s all over!" groaned Captain Butch 

At this juncture angry Butch Brewster came occupied by the two Sophomores. Brewster, taking a long lead off second 

seized Hicks and dragged him to the home- Then, with the spectators taking a mild base. “Three runs to tie and four to win 

plate. His knees wobbling, and the bat interest, the Freshman pitcher reformed —two men out—the bases full—and Hicks 

shaking nervously in his hands, the alarmed temporarily, and struck out “Skeet" Wig- at bat! Good night!” 
youth, batting woman-fashion, struck out glesworth on three pitched balls! Follow- 

—one, two, three; just like that! ing this Captain Butch Brewster, by way rrvO do the happy-go-lucky Hicks justice. 

of gentle reproof, leaned against one of 1 he appeared to realize the solemnity of 

T HE exuberant upper classmen, who Roddy’s fast ones for a two-bagger, seor- the occasion. It was all right to be jocular 

now felt they were “getting their ing two runs. This feat raised the hopes when the score was ten to five, two out 

•oared their delight, of 1919, the enthusiastic interest of the and a runner on second, * ’ 


money's worth," 
While they 
Brewster, i 
Hieks, handed hii 
glove and in chaste 
English expressed his 
unqualified opinion of 
that grinning youth. 

“Hicks,” he said, 
with grim emphasis, 
“if brains were am¬ 
munition you wouldn't 
have enough to shoot 
a cap pistol off. Now 
take this glove and 
stand in right field 
and —do your worst!” 

The Freshman half 
of the final inning 
passed without un¬ 
toward incident, as 
Ichabod's splendid 
pitching held them 
scoreless. 'Out in 
right field T. Havi¬ 
land Hieks, Jr., by 
the simple process of 
doing nothing, at¬ 
tracted all the atten¬ 
tion, and “Shakes¬ 
peare” Sawtelle, en¬ 
vious of Doc Jlac- 
G r u d e r's laurels, 
shouted a humorous 
parody 


r classmen, and the 
., all s 


"Go get ’e 
garrison finish! ton can do it. 

Utterly carried away with ex 
eitement, “Cherub" Challoner, 



the bases congested, and three runs needed 
to tie, and himself about to make the third 
out, the final one of the game—it was time 
for serious reflection ! 

“Casey at the Bathowled the upper¬ 
classmen, and the hilarious Freshmen, the 


took up the cry. 
ieved the gam 
ended, for it 
but 


It 


“Twinkle, twinkle, baseball star, 
How we wonder who you are! 

Out in right field, on tbe job, 

My, but Hieks looks like Ty Cobb!' 
must not be supposed that the With 
Hieks was in the least perturbed by 


In 
ivould 

seconds to strike out 
the nerve - shaken 
Hicks. However, he 
might get a base on 
bails, which would 
bring that heavy Lit¬ 
ter, “Beef” McNaugh- 
ton, up, with the score 
then 10 to 8, for a 
run would be forced 
in by a pass! 

“Strike out Hicks!" 
shouted the Freshmen. 
“Hicks — the Hitless 
Wonder! All right, 
ltoddv—three pitched 
balls' will do it— 
they’ll end the game !” 

Three pitched balls 
rift#—but in an unex- 

1 Tn*" Hicks’ nervous, 
intensely exeited 
frame of mind Roddy 
could have heaved the 
that a vaulting pole would have been sphere at the second-baseman, and the 
more appropriate than a bat. Then he Sophomore would have struek at it! De- 
steadied down and aroused futile hopes termined not to get out on called strikes, 
by getting three balls, after which he the desperate Hicks resolved to swing 
showed his gratitude to Roddy Perkins wildly, in the shadowy hope of hitting the 
’ gracefully striking out. As this made ball! With this in mind, and not hear’ 


ohomore chortlei 




this continuous storm of jeers, ridicule two out, Butch on second, and “Billy” his team-mates' imph 

and sarcasm, or that the hilarious col- Harnsworth, a woefully weak hitter, at him out!” the second edition of “Casey” 
legians meant anything by it. T. Havi- bat, the crowd made unmistakable evi- struck madly at two balls that aviated far 
land Hicks, Jr., was the most popular dences of departure. above his noble brow! 

youth at Bannister. By his harmless brag- However, since Billy could not hit the “Str-r-nke TWO'” pronounced Umpire 
godoeio and his funny swagger, entirely ball, the nervous Roddy courteously hit “ Soe ” Osterhaus excitedly, 
assumed, he made everybody laugh ail the Sophomore, carefully picking out the "Its all over but the shouting!” howled 
the time and brought his punishment on left shoulder; whereupon the second year the happy Freshmen, and the upper-elass- 
himself, and it is hard to say who en- batter promenaded to first, being greeted men, following a Bannister tradition, left 
joyed the chaffing more, the students, or heartily by Butch Brewster, who had the stand and crowded together to give 
—Hieks! grown lonesome on second. After this their class yell for the victorious nine! 

When 1919 came to bat in the last of event the spectators decided to wait a few (Continued on page 2S) 



Dan Beard Tells You How 

To Make a Backwoods Crane, and Backwoods Napkin Rings* 

By DAN BEARD 


W HENEVER we produce anything 
for Boys' Life which has a camp 
flavor to it, which suggests the 
odor of haeon and flap-jacks, the freedom 
of tent-life or life in the open, it is al¬ 
ways popular with the scouts. Those tram- 
meis that we published seem to have been 
just what a number of our readers were 
waiting for and the echo of the trammels 
is still resounding in the editorial office. 
A New Crane. 

All my readers of course know that be¬ 
fore there were any other scouts in the 
world there were here in America the 
scouts of the Boy Pioneers, Sons of Daniel 
Boone, and Acting Scoutmaster Vietor 
Aures, of Troop Cl, Boy Scouts of 
America, Buffalo, is one of the scouts who 
has graduated from that first society. He 
is one of our old reliable stand-bys and 
pupil, and be can turn out some very 
practical and ingenious scout inventions. 
After that trammel article was published, 
A’cting Scoutmaster 
what he 



calls t h e “Backwoods 
Trammel." It would 
more properly be a scout 
trammel, as the scout 
staff is used, and to it 
the rustic contrivance is 
attached. 

Then, again, it is not 
a trammel at all, but a 
rustic crane just such as 
are found in the old-time 
fireplaces, the differences 
being that the ones in 
the fireplaces are made 
at the blacksmith's shop 
and made of iron. So, 
if Victor Aures will al¬ 
low us, we will call this 
the Scout's crane, or, if 
he would rather have it 
so, we will call it the 
Backwoods crane. It is 
made of forked 


course, wholly upon 
the individual using 
it and the number of 
kettles to be used. 
After securing the 
material and trim¬ 
ming it to represent 
Pig. 1, the strip of 
bark which is left 
attached to one end 
of the fork (Fig. 
1A) is whipped back 
and tightly secured 
to the fork with cord 
in a vertical line 
above the smaller 
fork (Fig. 2). 

This crane has ad¬ 
vantages over other 
styles of trammels 
in' that it may be 
readily adjusted to 
any height by sim¬ 
ply drawing it with 
the kettles upward 
or slipping it down- 

A scout staff 
placed vertically in 
the ground makes 
an excellent crane 
support. Care 
should be taken in 
making the bark 
loop not to make it 




13 terial. Trees 
with tough bark, such as basswood, etc., 
are safest, as no small share of the weight 
of the kettles will rest upon the bark loop. 

The size of the crane depends, of 
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not matter if it is a trifle larger in 

diameter than desired, as the weight of 
the kettles will prevent its sliding down¬ 
ward. A couple of notches should be 

cut in the top of the trammel to prevent 

the kettles from sliding, as shown ill 

Fig. 3. 

A Scout Napkin Ring. 

As usual, I went camping last winter 
with a lot of comrades in the mountains 
of Pike County, Pennsylvania, but we 
were out for hikes over the mountains and 
through the snow looking for tracks—the 
tracks of foxes, wildcats, lynx, rabbits, 
mink and all the different little mice and 
wood rats. Because we wanted to give 
our time to this interesting work or play, 
we did not cook our own meals except 
the noonday lunch. We ate our break¬ 
fast in the kitchen of the summer club, we 
were out all day on our hikes, and we ate 
our dinner, or supper, as one may choose 
to eall it, at night in the same club house 
kitchen. 

The table was that of a good old- 
fashioned farm house. We had tablecloths 
and napkins, but we had no napkin rings 
-—nothing to mark our particular napkin 
so as to tell it from our neighbors’. Up 
there in the mountains there are no stores 
and but very few houses, so we could 
not buy ourselves napkin rings, hut we 
solved the problem by making our own 
Una's out of the material the forest fur¬ 
nished. 


How TO Make Them. 

Usually we selected a sapling of birch, 
which we sawed into sections of the proper 
width. Then we cut out the center part 
of the wood of a section, Fig.'4, after it 
had been sawed off from the sapling. 
Figs. 5 and 6. We carefully cut away 
all but the sap wood from the center of 
the section, as in Fig. 7, after which we 
busied ourselves carving our initials upon 
the bark. 

We did this by first marking out the 
initial letter, then cutting away the bark 
from around the tracing, allowing it to 
remain on all that part included by the 
letter itself. Then, you see, the initial 
stood there, a raised letter with the bark 
on- it, which, if it was well done, was 
often verv beautiful. 

When they were finished and the edges 
smoothed with sandpaper some of the 
white birch rings had the appearance and 
lustre of opals. Some of them were not 
so well done, but they were all good nap¬ 
kin rings and all genuine scout work. 

By looking at the accompanying dia¬ 
grams any scout with gumption can see 
how to make a set of napkin rings which 
will be a credit to the table of a farm 
house or country house and be especially 
appropriate for one of these so-called 
bungalows and equally so for a perma- 

Sueh articles of scout work make appro- 
(Continued on fage 32) 
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The Moonshiners 
in the Jungle 


By WALTER WALDEN 


Chapter XI. — ( Continued) 
r DREW a great breath of relief v 



as he thought of how 
he had been demeaned 

1 DREW a great breath ot reliet when , Bat Mason . 

Bat walked into the woods, and, with j ames was examin- 
an oar, pushed off. My heart was • pig „ un> whose 
dancing with joy, and I noted the camp- ]eft barrel bad so 
fire on the island was burning briskly as fortunate]v fai i ed t o 
I turned the skiff's nose toward it. g0 off in j3 at Mason ’ s 

The gray of dawn was m the east as hands That barrel 
I pulled toward the sloop. As 1 drew bad not bcen 1]Sed for 
near I saw two figures by the fire. so long that tbe dcws 

“Hurrah!” I ealled. had soaked into the 

Both Uncle Bill and James came down pin _hole in the nipple, 
and pulled the skiff up on the sands. obliterating it with 
“He’s gone!” I said. “He thought this rusti so that the fire 
was Pine Island and you had gone for f rom the cap could «/ blew a son;/ with the whimle." 

help, Unele Bill.” not reach the powder. 

Uncle Bill put out his hand and grasped “Ketch hit hvah,” said Uncle Bill. “I’ll blowing. We hastily threw everything 

mine warmly. _ fix hit fer ye.” into the skiff and rowed out to the sloop, 

“I reekon maybe I kin make it up to Then he did an astonishing thing, lit whose anchor and sails were up in a 

ye some time, Nathan-ee-al,” he said with go t out his Barlow and whittled a splin- hurry. 

his old friendliness. ter of fat pine knot and drove it hard In twenty minutes we cast anchor a 

“There isn’t anything to make up. Uncle into the nipple. hundred yards from the beach, and all 

Bill,” I said. James and I looked at one another, hands climbed into the skiff and made for 

durned ol’ fool!” he said. “But 0 p en mouthed. In wooderaft Unele Bill shore. Besides Joseph DeLong we reeog- 
before shown any such stu- n ized James's father and mine. 

The revenue officer seemed as happy to 
said Uncle Bill, “stick on a see me as 1 him. 

n at thet tree." “And where's your captor?” he finally 

ppearing a bit foolish, eom- as ked. “He certainly wouldn’t be losing 
this fine breeze if he had that sloop.” 

At the pull tlu _ trigger—“Bang!” « He bied ollt “ j said , And then I told 


a-learnin’. I shore s 


astonish- 


him how it happened. 

‘Well, I must get him 


said Joseph 


i thet haind had 

o’ righteousness.” pidity 

James and I exchanged meaning looks. “Na 
“Them preaehers shore knows what they cap a 
is talkin' ’bout,” he went on. “They am t Jan 
no good ever comes o’ goin’ agin the law. plied. 

1 felt a little uncomfortable over the At 
trick we had played on Unele Bill. But went the charge of buckshot. 

I couldn’t think of running the risk of Uncle Bill ehuekled at i 

undoing, in any degree, the good that had ment. * , DeLong; “that’s what I have 

been wrought in Uncle Bill’s character by We were all half dead for sleep, and Do you know-Tom Wasson got 

telling him our part in the “hand o’ nghte- were not. long , in dropping off, in spite ^ of twQ da} , before your letter 

ousness.” And then, while the hand he of the brightening daj. came. And the guard who helped him 

saw was only a physical representation, 1 dreamed a mess of things, none of and he’s down in this 

yet it served very well as a symbol for which remained in my memory At last count / in to join vour B at Mason, 
the real and invisible hand of righteous- I heard, ever so faintly, that old familiar Jt he g wro S te Ul '' t let t er to Bat Mason 
ness spoken of by the minister. fvddstrait r "fl, 0 °1,J^Tto mr con that you copied. If I’d had that copy two 

Daylight was coming rapidly, lie put whistle. It was so moving w m) days' sooner I could have headed him off. 

the fast half-dozen sweet-potatoes in the sc.ousness that it was only a dream „ And n(nv . Nat; bov “ be continued, 

hot ashes to roast. And then Unele Bill Then suddenly I started ! J “that Bat is one of the smugglers. His 

took the ax, and, selecting a cabbage- heard1 it again. \V as m> imagination is Bat Johnson . He was another 

palm whose leafy top was elose to the playing pranks on me? I was rigid and watch with Tom Hasson. The other 

ground, he showed us how T to cut out the u ,[, .| r ‘" ' nt ‘ Bn \ "j"fticmnt four smugglers finally made up their 

bud. It makes a very pleasing vegetable 1 er fiL the mtinfond 1 minds that Bat had peached on them, 

with a taste not unlike the center part of water causing them to be caught So, to get re- 

cabbage. There was a group of horsemen on the venge, they told me about him; and they 

After our breakfast on roasted sweet n identified him in that photo you sent, 

potatoes, riee and palmetto-cabbage. Uncle < • DeLone the revenue offi- ‘Only you git ’im,’ they said. I promised 

Bill brought out his Jew^s harp cer—•suro^No^orm'els^ vvould 6 Imve 6 that them i would, and I guess ‘tea will, Nat, 

whistle boy.” 

James’s father told ■ about the coming 
T ROUSED Uncle Bill and James with a home of the pony, and how he had tried 
I “hurrah!" and ran down to the beach to brush off the bit of moss and it wouldrit 

1 waved a coat hrush; and then how he discovered the 

saw something that looked like an note when he pulled at it. Then Joseph 
-u-ertnc wave DeLong had arrived from the north, in¬ 
dy companions were now beside me. quiring for Nat. The rest followed 

‘ft’s Joseph DeLong,” I explained. naturally. 

The position of the sun showed that it “Well,” began Joseph DeLong, 

: past noon; a westerly breeze was time I was 
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“Old Dan Tucker” and “The Arkansaw < 
Traveler” with his old vigor. 

Suddenly he stopped; a brooding 
pression was in his face. 

“I shore would like to ketch thet thar 
skunk,” he said. “He pulled his gun on i 
me-an’ they ain’t nary body ever afore 
tied me up like a yearlin’ calf—or a ; 
rooster.” 

The “rooster” sounded ludicrous to 
James and myself, and we grinned broad¬ 
ly. But there was no smile in Unele Bill 


a that chap’s traiL” 








Fatty Masters Tries to Think 

A Cartersville Story With a Punch—Several of Them! 

By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Illustrated by F. Rigney 


His 



trying to wink, 
face is so fat he 
ean’t wink good. 


A fter Fatty 
Masters got 
caught in the 
fence and walloped 
by Granip Hawkins 
instead of John Nel¬ 
son, the boy scout, 
he was mad. Fat 
was mad, I mean. 1 
guess he was the 
maddest boy in the 
world. 

“I’m going to get 
even with that feller 
for making friends 
with Gramp and not 
getting licked like 
we planned,” said 
Fat. “I had to eat 
off the pantry shelf 

10 “You ain’t able to lick linn,” Grunter and now it's fair for him to figger things 1 ., , 

Perkins sakl “You better get Bunk Car- out his own way.” justice of the peaee he would have been 

son to think up a plan" Fat cheered up right off. Besides lnm arrested long ago, Pa says. Pa has never 

i’l at eTFa ty sou.e more, for it and Smitty and Grunter and me, there got over the tune tha ram chased him 
was my plan not working that was at the was Slats Sanders, Pieface Sherman and into an apple tree. But I figgered^d v 
bottom of his eating off the pantry shelf. Runty Brown. Fat said that v 
“I guess Bunk Carson ain’t the only for his plan, 
feller around here that can think,” Fatty “I got tliii 

f at drill. -i.'""..r, 

£ cW&s.. ..,i„ a j g ht and if he didn’t get tired doing T middle of the lot, a long i 


IPs a-comin<j pretty quick and coming good." 

Smitty “He got the worst of it before, Thompson keeps slice]) and he has got a 
- and now it’s fair for him to figger things ram that is a terror. If the Squire wasn t 


said. “What’s the 
matter? Things is 
all right.” 

“Go on,” I whis¬ 
pered to S m i 11 y, 
“prob’ly it’s all in 
his plan.” 

So Smitty climbed 
over the fence and, 
of course, when he 
did, everybody else 
did, too, even little 
Runty Brown. 

The reason 
had stopped \ 

S q n i i 


they 


igli safe for lis to go into the pasture if Fatty 
went himself, for he most always looks 
I got things partly fixed,” Fat told out for his own hide. 

“I been talking to Nelson and I 
asked him what made him stand^ up so A 


I didn’t 


1, if he is a minister’ 

What’s your ulcer-” Smitty Henderson 
asked him. Smitty is stronger than any it. He said , .... • 

two bovs in Cartersville. He is strong showed me how he waggled Ins 
in his arms, but not in his head. bent over and bobbed up and doi 

“Never you mind what it is,” said Fat, was when I got my ideer I r 
real peevish. “If you fellers want to do promise to show the rest of you fellers if 

H you can seC ( JohnN’chson get his so!- yoii wanted him to. go get him right wards.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ "ToingTo Take* the" Scoot’ scoot?” “Don’t sound like much to me," said grinning. “Show ’em how to set up then- 
him And then Smitty laid Grunter Perkins when Fat had gone. exercises, like you showed 
r and laughed himself 


fences or trees or anythin^ 
i and feel comfortable myself, but it v 
That of have to. The first man to run is always 
I made him the one to get the blame for being afraid, 
■erybody else runs right after- 

[ him right wards. 

“Now f 

s™. “Don’t sound like much to me,” s 

Sniitty askechhim. And^then SmiU^ ^ ^ ^Nelson stood up in front of 


a and rolled 


i the afternoon 


Thompson’s barns 
and buildings way off across the field. He 
told us to line up so we had our backs 

P RETTY soon Fat came back with the to the rear end of the pasture, where there 
Scoot and he was real friendly, but was some rocks and trees and i 
not slobbery. Sometimes I sheep most usually wcnl 
almost think I could like to get into the shade. 

that feller, if 1 hadn’t made Those exercises of the Scoot's struck me 
up my mind not to. He as first class. He had fifteen of them, 
■■ > ould show us and by the time we’d got through with 

Lercises, he ’em once Fatty had sweat off two or three 
pounds, I guess, and Slats Sanders and 
Grunter Perkins was mad. Little Runty 
Brown had to set down and rest. 

Haw- “Fine 
Slats asked him. pered t 
“I wasn’t the one that got toes. 

the worst of it, whv should “You just wait, Fat told him while we 
1 be mad'-” said ’ Nelson, were bending over and touching our feet 
Everybody laughed but Fat- for the second time. “It’s a-coming pretty 
ty. ’ quick and coining good!” 

’ Fat bounced around like 

a rubber ball and said to XT' AT was right. It was. I happened 

for ideers come along, he knew where there was a I to look between my legs when I bent 

’ ’ ’ ' us to exercise. He over and I saw it. The Squires ram had 

Thompson’s lot and come out of the shade with a couple of 

started to climb the fence. Everybody ewes to see what all the fussing around 

but him and the Scoot stopped. Fat in his pasture 

better try Fat’s ideer,” I told twisted up one eye and I knew he was head a 
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__r cracked, and he was so tickled little acorns 

it made the other fellers tickled, and the 
more he laughed the more they laughed. F) RETTY 
All but Fatty. He had his mind busy. 

after things had got quieted 
down some. 

“What do you think, 

Bunk?” Smitty asked me. 

“Better try Fat’s ideer?” 

I figgered on using what 
Pa would call diplomacy, 
which is letting the ’ other 
feller get into trouble and 
you getting the benefits. 

My other ideer hadn’t 
worked good, and if I tried 
again and got left the fellers 
might take it out on me. 

If Fat’s plan didn't work 
would ha' 1 *■“ 



s Pa would say. 


his setting-up ( 
called them. 

“Ain’t you mad about o 
trying to get you 


ound, and almost fell off. 


again, and even if it did work he couldn’t fine, level pk 
keep on thinking up others, for he didn’t took us to Squi 
have an ideer of his own onee in a dog’= ctar t 
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I guess nobody but me saw him, for the any attention to what I said at all. 
other fellers were pretty busy with the Bimeby the ram got everybody tended 
exercises. The ram pawed around some to once apiece and then he saw Fat and 
and pretty soon he made up his mind to went and danced around the rock, pawing 
take a hand in that exercising himself, and shaking his tail. Fat turned around 
When lie put his head down and hunched and around and almost fell off trying to 
himself up and started T thought that face him. He made me think of 
Squire Thompson’s pasture 


ter’s 


i place for £ 



fence trying to keep 1 
her mind on her feet and a 
dog at the same time. The t 
Scoot yelled that he would t 
get the ram away while Fat 
made a run for the fence, t 
but Fat said no, he had run 
all he was ever going to, if 1 
he lived to be a hundred 1 


“We all ought to have stood our ground.” 

“Never mind what we didn’t know,” 
Smitty said. “I got something to say to 
Fat M asters right off.” 

Smitty spit on his hands and I could see 
that maybe after all it was a good thing 
for Fat that he had that ram between 


a stub your t 


i lit out for the nearest 
fence, which looked like it 
was about four miles off. 

“Hey, Bunk, where you 
going?” yelled Smitty, but I 
didn’t stop to tell him. 1 
knew just how Pa had felt 
when he climbed up in that 
apple tree and I agreed with 
him about Squire Thompson. 

The rest of the fellers 
must have seen the ram 
about that time, for I heard 
Nelson yell out: 

“Steady, fellers, steady! 

Don’t run!” 

That sounded like al¬ 
mighty fool advice to me and pretty quick, Pride goeth before y 
not hearing anything coming behind me, Pa would say. 

I turned around to see if they took it. “Didn’t you fellers know there was an 
I kind of wanted to look at the battlefield, ugly ram in that lot?” Nelson asked him. 
for I hadn't ever seen a real war except 
in pictures. 

The humans was retreating as much as 
possible, but it was not enough. That is, 
they had all retreated except the Scoot, 
and he was yelling to stand fast. But 
the Squire's ram didn’t pay any attention 
to Nelson. He seemed to have his heart 
set on Smitty Henderson. 

Smitty was ahead of everybody else, 
making for the fence on the other side of 
the pasture from where I was. The ram 
went right on past the others and pretty 
soon I saw Smitty flop up in the air and 

Then the ram turned around and faced 
the rest. He was a knowing critter, for 
he’d picked the fastest runner and now he 
had the others all headed off. Of course, 
they turned around and run in my direc¬ 
tion. But, shucks, that ram wasn’t tired 
a bit. 


him and Smitty Henderson. 

“Hey, Fat,” yelled Smitty, “what was 
the ideer you had when you got us out 

Fat looked around at him kind of hot 
and worried and peevish. 

“I figgered the Scoot would stand still 
like he did in Gramp Hawkins’ straw¬ 
berry patch and the Squire’s ram would 
years old. knock him galleywest,” Fat yelled back. 

“What did you figger would happen to 

P RETTY soon all of the us?” Smitty asked him. 

fellers had got around “ T * - 1 -* 1 

to our side of the pasture. 

Every one was sore some 
place, but Smitty was worst, _ 
for he was sore in his feel- 1 
ings because he was a big ] 
feller and got bumped by a 
just like the r 




s fig- 


“I forgot all about u 
gering,” said Fat. 

The Scoot was laughing so he pretty 
ear fell off the fence, but Smitty didn’t 
laugh. He hitched up his galluses and 
pulled his hat down. 

“All right. Fat Masters,” he said. “You 
1 to be glad that ram is out there n 



for when he gets ready to B 
you're going to get walloped so you’ll 
think you’re in a thrashing machine.” 

All "he could say didn’t make any dif¬ 
ference to Smitty, for 
he’s terrible set in his 
mind. I guess Fat and 
Smitty and the ram 
would all been there yet 
if Squire Thompson 
hadn’t come out. He 
chased the ram and 
cuffed Fatty and sent 
him home and took 
Smitty by the collar 
and gave him a good 
start toward his Pa’s 
blacksmith shop. 

There is no use in 
Fatty Masters trying to 
think. 


“Smitty Henderson 


N EXT time he picked Slats Sanders, 
for Slats was ahead coming back, 
and it did my heart good to see them 
come together. The ram hit him a dif¬ 
ferent kind of wallop from what he had 
Smitty, and Slats went skittering along 
on the ground like a baseball. After he 
got to going slow enough so I could keep 
count he rolled over fifteen times. 

By that time the Scoot had given up 
trying, to do anything, lie had grabbed 
ltunty Brown and was carrying him over 
to the fence on my side and laughing fit 
to bust himself. 1 had been running 
backward and was most to the fence 
when the ram got through with Slats and 
turned around to pick out another one. 
Next he took Piefacc Sherman and let 
him know he was in Squire Thompson's 
pasture, and then he went after Grunter 
Perkins. 1 bad got so it hurt to laugh 
any more and I wished be would stop. 

All of a sudden I remembered Fatty 
and looked around for him. He had got 
himself up on top of a rock over near us. 
It was just high enough so the ram 
couldn’t get on i£ and just big enough for 
Fat. He sat there looking kind of brick 
color in his face and sweating like a 
pitcher of ice water. I yelled to him to 
come over to the fence, but he didn’t play 


A EL that is needed to make this a 
regular story is for the hero and 
heroine to grow up and—but Boy Scouts 
don't care for all that slush. The rest 
of the plot is all there—the circus parade 
with its elephants, lions, tigers, prancing 
steeds and funny clowns; the crowd with 
eyes and mouths wide open taking it all 
in; a sudden swerving of a heavy team 
in charge of an inexperienced driver. One 
of the leaders snorts and rears—a child 
screams and falls directly under the men¬ 
acing hoofs. An exclamation of horror 
from the crowd, a mother’s frantic cry, a 
flash of khaki, and a brave scout is beside 
the child in her perilous position. An 
instant later the cruel hoofs descend, but 
in that instant the scout has pulled the 
girl from the jaws of death, escaping 
destruction himself by only the narrowest 
of narrow chances. 

“Just a good turn,” he told the mother; 
“a scout is expected to do one every day.” 


accept some money? “No, 
thanks!” Can you beat that? On Circus 
Day, too! 

This happened in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
on May 8, 1915. The name of the hero 
is Harvey Kiederling, age, 13. The Na¬ 
tional Court of Honor of the Boy Scouts 
of America awarded a bronze medal to 
him. 

M ARCELLUS HATCHER, Troop 18, 
East Orange, N. J., was sifting 
ashes in the back yard on February 5 
when he detected smoke coming from the 
house next door. Unwilling to leave his 
work without permission, he told his moth¬ 
er, who ordered him to go on with his 
work. The smoke cloud grew larger. He 
reported it to bis mother again and once 
more she told him he should pay closer 
attention to bis ash-sifting job. Finally 
the smoke came pouring out in such vol¬ 
umes that he decided he must investigate. 


Boy Scout Life Savers 

By ARMSTRONG PERRY 

Would h 
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Forcing an entrance, lie heard a child 
crying with fear. He groped about until 
he found the tot and took it out the front 
way. His mother, at last realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, came at his 
call and cared for the little one. Then 
Marcellus ran to a box and pulled in a fire 
alarm and waited to show the firemen the 
way. 

“They got there before me because 1 was 
so tired I couldn’t run any more,” says 
Marcellus in his affidavit, but at that stage 
of the game he had a right to take it easy. 
The National Court of Honor awarded a 
Bronze Medal. 

W ILLIAM P. LYON is a Tenderfoot 
in the troop at the Eastern Dela¬ 
ware County, New York, Y. M. C. A. A 
prominent citizen of Hobart, where Lyon 
resides, was overcome by gas from the 
engine of his automobile while lying under 
it at the garage on January 14. He was 
dragged out by two other men who were 
nearly overcome by the gas themselves be¬ 
fore they discovered that the man under 
the car was unconscious. Scout Lyon was 
quickly on the scene. He started artificial 
respiration, but an injured wrist com¬ 
pelled him to turn the work over to others. 
He directed the first aid treatment until 
a physician arrived. So the prominent 
citizen was brought back to life. 

As Scout Lyon had incurred no risk, 
a letter of commendation was the highest 
award which the National Court of Honor 
could give. 


The Quarry Troop Life 
Guards 

{Continued from, page 4) 

HEN the electric lights were lit and 
the scouts were comfortably situ¬ 
ated in the bedroom of the station, Bruce 
called a meeting. The four best swimmers 
were selected first. They were Jiminy, 
Bomper, Bud and Bruce. After a vote 
Jiminy and Bruce were selected to man 
the motorcycle in the south station, while 
the two others were appointed operators 
of the apparatus in the north station. The 
six remaining lads were appointed look¬ 
outs to man the beach towers. Three were 
attached to the north station crew, of 
which Bud was made leader, and the other 
three were appointed members of Bruce’s 
south station crew. 

Before the meeting adjourned it was 
decided that all ten scouts remain in the 
south station for the night, since there 
would be very little work for them to do 
next day. Bruce also thought it wise to 
have all the lads together while they were 
learning to use the pulmotor and becom¬ 
ing familiar with their apparatus. Then, 
too, the south station was better located 
to afford the lads a view of the automo¬ 
bile races next morning, which counted 
for a great deal. 

By sleeping two in a bed and disre¬ 
garding any slight discomforts the ten 
lads found that they could occupy quar¬ 
ters meant to accommodate only five. And 
after a round of pillow fights and sim¬ 
ilar noctural diversions they were finally 
all tucked in and ready for sleep. 

“Well, good-night, fellows. Hope we all 
sleep comfortably,” shouted Romper after 
the lights had been turned out. 

“Good-night yourself,” shouted Jiminy. 
Then he added, “Hi, fellows, the Interna¬ 
tionals tomorrow! Whoop—e-e-e !” 

{Concluded in September Boys’ Life) 


Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even call a 
telephone exchange anywhere 
in the Bell System to ask what 
the trouble was! 

Imagine the confusion which 
would prevail—with personal 
visits and messengers substi¬ 
tuted for direct, instant com¬ 
munication; with sidewalks, 
street carsand elevators jammed; 
with every old-fashioned means 
of communication pressed into 
service and all of them com¬ 
bined unable to carry the load. 

The instant contact of mer¬ 
chant with customer ,o f physician 
with patient,of friend with friend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone saves them. The eco¬ 
nomic loss would be incalculable. 


There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social as 
well as business life would be 
paralyzed. 

Such a condition is almost in¬ 
conceivable. The Bell System has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 
availability is never questioned. 
It has connected cities, towns 
and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught 
the people the advantages of 
nation-wide telephone facilities. 

Plans are made, buildings 
built and businesses run with 
Bell Service taken for granted, 
and yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 


American. Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One Policy One System Universal Service 
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The Cave Scout 

He Talks About the Scout's Big Job 


| Built Especially for = 

| Boy Scouts | 

Z Haversack Fishing Rod and com- = 

E plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by Z 

E the Committee on Scout Supplies, E 

Z Boy Scouts of America. E 

Z Three piece black enamel, cork E 
E handled steel rod, with nickel- Z 

E plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul- — 

Z tiplying reel with click and drag; E 

E 75 ft. of hard braided casting line; Z 

E half dozen snelled spring steel E 

Z hooks; one nickel-plated trolling E 

Z spoon, half dozen assorted flies; Z 

E assortment of sinkers; two-colored — 

Z float—all in a neat carrying case, E 

“ made to attach to Boy r/\ Z 

E Scout Haversack . . . «p£.OU E 

E Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 2Z 

E making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- E 

E ruple multiplying, nickel-plated Z 

E reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet E 

E of pure braided silk line; half dozen E 

Z hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen Z 

E double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot z 

E double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated E 

Z trolling spoons; assortment of sink- S 

E ers and two-color cork float; all in Z 

E neat, leather bound carrying case. E 

Z Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver- Z 

E sack. (Steel rod if desired *r nn Z 

E in place of split Bamboo) «pJ.UU Z 

E Either outfit sent postage free. E 

| ABBEY &IMBRIE I 

E Makers or'Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing’ 1 E 

E 18 Vesey Street, New York City Z 

E Established 1820 Z 

nlllliiiliiiiiiilliiillllliiiil lllliiillllliiiillliH 


FISHING 

REEL 

ROD 

►LINE 


WHITE FOOT OIL. 

POISON IVY REMEDY 


H ELLO, there, scouts! Come on in 
here out of the sun and cool off! 

1 thought you were all so busy 
camping that you wouldn't find your, way 
into the cave this month. But I’m mighty 
glad you're here. 

“Say, ]Mr. Cave Scout, what makes you 
look so solemn today?” 

Do I look solemn? Well, it's enough to 
make anybody look solemn to think about 
what a whale of a big job it is to be a 
scout—and that’s just what I was think¬ 
ing about when you fellows came in. ' 
I’ve just been reading a lot of reports 
from all parts of the country, telling about 
the serious, important work scouts are do¬ 
ing. In the past few weeks a number of 
scouts have saved lives, many others have 
worked like heroes to save property from 
destruction by fire, and thousands of 
. others have served their country and their 
local community by volunteering their 
services in Fourth of July celebrations. 

You bet your life, Scouting has grown 
to be a mighty serious thing. It hasn't 
been very long since people were saying: 
“Oh, it's just a kid's game—a fine thing 
to give the boys a good time, but it can 
never accomplish anything worth while.” 
Today these same people are saying: “The ; 
boy scouts are an important feature of 
community life, and we couldn’t get along 
without them.” 

There is only one thing that can explain t 
this change in people's ideas about the 
scouts, and that one thing is the fact that 
scouts have .MADE GOOD. ; 

It's mighty nice, isn't it, fellows, to know t 
that scouts have made good? But just i 
think what a big job this puts up to us i 
for the future! People know' now just < 
what a scout is supposed to do—and they ( 


who have the right kin 
are always glad of ; 
tackle a big job, for lit 
accomplished, produce 1 
the finest things abou 
fact that it gives every 
do a big job. 

Big opportunities ma 
ties. (Golly, but 1 cert 
ous mood today !) Ai 
bility rests on every see 


shooting birds with an i 
tells his wife about i 
Jones goes to the meeti 
Club, where the subji 
discussed, she says: “ 
this Boy Scout organi: 
claims to do. Kindnes 
of the laws, and jusi 
husband saw 'Willie Sr 
And Willie Smith is i 




s Every time a 
and 1, and evei 
; sore about it. 


PROVIDENCE SQUAB CO.. D«t. o!. Provldencl, 8. 1.1 
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Personally, scouts, when a fellow goes 
into a thing, I like to see him play the 
game according to the rules. And it is the 
same way with Scouting. When a boy 
becomes a scout it is up to him to follow 
the rules of this great club. This is es¬ 
pecially true since no boy is forced to 
join—he conies in of his own free will. 

There is a double responsibility resting 
on every scout. In the first place it is his 
duty to respect and obey the rules of the 
brotherhood with which he has chosen to 
cast his lot, and in the second place it is 
his duty to use his best influence with other 
members to prevent their committing acts 
which would reflect discredit on the or¬ 
ganization. 

Well, the Cave Scout has laid down the 
law here in pretty stiff terms, but he 
doesn't want any of you to get the idea 
that he is “crabbing.” The vast majority 
of scouts live up to their obligations nobly. 
The best proof of this is the fact that the 
movement has made such rapid progress 
and has won a position of such high re¬ 
spect in the public opinion of the country. 

Boy Scouts are capable of doing a big 
job; they have done it in the past; they 
will do it in the future! 

The Cave Scout. 



tend troop meetings regularly he should do so. 
The Lone Scout program will be developed for 
the benefit of those boys who are so situated as 
to be unable to meet with troops* 



Troop No. 11 
of Paterson, N. J. 

saved $i 17.63 in six months—won $90.00 in our Camping 
Trip Offer—and they’re not satisfied. They say they will 
win first prize in the big Club House Offer 

“Selling the Curtis Publications not only has bene¬ 
fited my Scouts in salesmanship, but it has made 
them brighter and better boys. The training they 
have received will cause them to be better fitted 
to take up their life work,’’ 

writes the Paterson Scoutmaster. 

The Mayor of Paterson so approved of our plan that 
he stepped into the picture we were taking of Troop 11. 

By our Troop Plan you can completely equip your 
Troop and earn as much as the Paterson Troop has earned. 
Write today for our Finance Manual for Scoutmasters. 

Box 976, Troop Finance Section 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


'Vaa^BLUE RIBBON SHETLAND FARMS. Williamsp ort Ohio 

LOOK! STOP! LISTEN! 

“CHARLEY CHAPLIN PUZZLE” 


Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics 

Say, Boys! Have you made up your mind what 


CHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 

‘ _ * " Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. S. 

free. Want for girla or boys? Main* 
loola. American Schools’ Association. 
Building, New York, or 1550 Maaonio 
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No Money 
In Advance 


This Marvelous 

CAMERA 

On FREE Trial! 


. 

IV Only 10,000 of these marvelous,instantaneous 

V picture-tiiking and making cameras to he sent 

W out absolutely on approval without a penny in 
1 advance just to prove that it is the most- 

derful inven tion— the camera sensation o 

for it quick ! Just 
Mandel-ett 



No Films No Plates No Dark Room 


We Trust You 

Xo difference who you are or where you live, we will 
send you the complete ^Alajidel-etto outfit absolutely on 



A Easy Payments—No^References 
No Experience Required 

We guarantee t ha tevena^ child can operate it. Mail cou- 


j-The Chicago Ferrotype Co.,-j 




Life, Star and Eagle 
Requirements Changed 



Under Under Under Over 

110 Lbs. 125 Lbs. 140 Lbs. 140 Lbs. 


( Running broad jump...12 ft. 

Running high jump. 3 ft. 9 in. 

Standing broad jump... 6 ft. 9 in. 

Standing high jump. 3 ft. 2 in. 

f 50-vard dash . 7 3/5 sec. 

2 J 100-yard dasli. 

[ G-potato race.27 sec. 


13 ft. 14 ft. 

4 ft. 4 ft. 3 in. 

7 ft. 3 in. 7 ft. 9 in. 

3 ft. 4 in. 3 ft. 6 in. 

7 1/5 sec. 7 sec. 

13 sec. 12 3/5 sec. 

26 sec. 25 sec. 


3 


20-yard 

40-yard 


.17 4/5 sec. 17 1/5 sec. 

.39 sec. 38 sec. 


16 3/5 see. 


37 sec. 


15 ft. 

4 ft. 6 in. 
8 ft. 3 in. 
3 ft. S in. 
6 3/5 sec. 
12 2/5 sec. 
24 sec. 

16 see. 

36 sec. 


f Lull up. 

^ J 8-lb. shot-put . 

1 Rush up from floor. 
[ Rope climb 18 ft... 


. 6 times 8 times 

.21. ft. 28 ft. 

.10 times 12 times 

.15.sec. 13.sec. 


10 times 12 times 

32 ft. 36 ft. 

14 times 16 times 

11 sec. 10 sec. 


A LL scouts have the ambition to wear 
some day the tri-color ribbon with 
the Silver Eagle pendant from it. 
All, therefore, will be glad to know that 
the Committee on Badges, Awards and 
Scout Requirements has made alterations 
in the regulations which remove the oft- 
made objection that certain tests were too 
severe for the average hoy. 

The requirements for the Eagle Badge 


"The Eagle Scout Badge is now awarded to 
any First Class scout qualifying for 21 Merit 
Badges. These 21 badges shall include First 
Aid, Physical Development, or Athletics, Life 
Saving, Personal Health, Public Health, Cook¬ 
ing, Camping, Bird Study, Pathfinding, Pion¬ 
eering, Civics and any ten others.” 


It will be noted that in the requirements 
as they now stand Athletics has been 
made an alternate with Physical Develop¬ 
ment instead of a specified requirement 
and ih it Civics has been substituted for 


The Life Scout Requirements 

The Life Scout Badge is now awarded 
to “all First-elass Scouts who have qual¬ 
ified for the Merit Badges of First Aid, 
Physical Development, or Athletics, Per¬ 
sonal Health, Public Health, Life Saving 
or Pioneering,” thus making athletics an 
alternate for physical development. 

In the Merit Badge for Athletics an im¬ 
portant change has been made in require¬ 
ment No. 5 which now provides that the 
scout must qualify in one event, according 
to his weight, in each of the groups speci¬ 
fied in the new table of athletic standards, 
printed above. 

The Physical Development Changes 


Tests No. 4, 6 and 7 for the Physical 
Development Merit Badge are /the ones 
that have been modified by the committee. 

It will he noted that Test No. 4 is made 
more specific and somewhat easier. In 
test No. 6 it is now necessary to teach 
the drill to two instead of six hoys. In 
test No. 7 it is now specifically stated that 
the games required are scout games, and, 
inasmuch as there are 73 games given in 
Chapter 8 of the Handbook, no hoy will 
find it difficult to pass this test. 


Revised Requirements For Physical 
Development Merit Badge 

To obtain a Merit Badge for Physical Devel¬ 
opment, a scout must: 

1, Produce satisfactory evidence of habitual 


good posture. 

2. Have no remediable physical defects 
corrected. 



Daylight Hikes at Night! 

From Fairbanks, Alaska, Scoutmaster 
H. H. Lumpkin writes telling of the inter¬ 
esting hikes of the scouts during the cold 
winter. During the summer months, he 
says, the hoys can hike as readily in the 
night as in day, since they have entire 
daylight from the first of June to the 
last of July, and lie offers to send Bovs’ 
Life some midnight pictures of these 


Helped Birds—IVon $50 Cup. 

The boy scouts of St. Mary's, Pa., are elated 
at having the honor of erecting more houses for 
the protection of birds than any other similar 
organization in the State, and therehy winning 
the beautiful $50 silver cup awarded by the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen's Association. 

For Elmer H. 

If Elmer H., of Chicago, will write to the 
Cave Scout again, giving full name and address, 
he will receive some information in reply to 
his recent inquiry. 
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IDEAL BOY SCOUT 
TENTS 

Every Scout Should Have One 


Our Lonesome 
Corner 


A round the world! Ream-, 

it seems that before long your 
Lonesome Corner Letters will be go¬ 
ing to (and coming from) every country 
on earth. 

Everybody’s camping now—and so, of 
course, the’ Lonesome Corner boys are 
writing about their camping experiences. 
It's a fine thing to write about—and think 
what fun other boys will have reading 






Khaki-Dyed, double at 
filling dnek. Complete ' 
Stakes and Ropes .... 


There are loafing hours in camp—why 
don't you improve vours bv writing letters 
like tiie scout is doing in’ the picture on 
this page? 

Pick Your Hobby—Write Now 
Here wc are again with a big bunch 
of names of boys who want to correspond 



Any Boy Can Do It 

This is the Way 


Bollinger, Okla.; telephones and elec- 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 


or England, p\it on a two-cent stamj 
is to go to any other country abroad, fi 


THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND > 


c mum# 

wvit utm" 


Quality First . 


Following are the hoys who a 
have their name inserted, and sir 
! did not mention any particular 
1 about which they desired to corrcs 
I is assumed that they will be gla< 
letters about anything; but in wi 
- them be sure you tell somethin 


Camp Guide FREE 



mu mm 
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"Oil Paste” Polish 


For all kinds of Black Shoes 

Blacks, Polishes, Preserves 

jso Russet "Oil Paste” 

Same size box, each 10c. 

Ask Your Dealer (or 

WaiemoreSs 

11 Shoe Polishes 

[There is a Difference in Polishes 


BOYS! BUY-A-TENT 



GREAT TENT BARGAIN 

ORDER NOW 


Made of 36 inch 8 oz. high grade Duck. Complete with 
poles, stakes and ropes. 

Terms: Cash m advance. 

MODEL TENT COMPANY 
916 Summit St. Toledo, Ohio 



A Handy 
Combination 
i| J Plier 

Red Devil ” 
No. 1124—5 inch 

pocket tool for all 


V Prest-o-lit, . 

J driver. Nickel plated. A 
V you'll like to work with. 

Sample postpaid for 50 
.. ' 

J SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., 

* 168 Chambers St., New York C 


Goodyear-Akron 

Bicycle Tires 

Sturdy—Enduring — Ask Your Dealer 


Luther Aliman, Ind. 
Yomie J. Bryant, S.C. 
Clarence Barrow, Ind. 
Rajdor R. Brinkerlioff, 

Berton BaUard, Cal. 
John Brander, Jr., Pa. 
Howard II. Bomtner, 
N. Y. 

Harold Collom, Pa. 
Louis Clonnen, Conn. 
Gardner Deane, Ark. 
George Dickson, Col. 
Howard H’. Eutzly, O 
G. Clialliss Franklin, 


e about his state or country. 


Geo. L. \V. Errickson, 

N. J. 

Albert Fryberger, Col. 
Remick S. Ferguson, 
Mass. 

Sedgwick Gold, Conn. 
... Chas. Geliring, Ind. 

Archie Green, Jr., N. 0. Gerald Hakes, Mass. 
Frederic Gardner, Mo. Hugh M. Hay, J: " 
Victor G. Goldsmith, — TT - 

Claude W. Harkins, 


Wesley Hauser, N. Y. 
Frank Kingman. Mass. 
Roht. Kuykendall, Cal. 
Frank Lockmiller, 


Richard Lyon, N. Y. 
George W. Lind, N. J. 
Calvin McClure, Ind. 
Thomas Mitchell, La. 
Sterling Pool, Tex. 


Jack Polhcmns, N. Y. 
Arthur Princz, IS. Y. 
Henry Raola, N. J. 
Eugene Royer, O. 
Claire Rickel, Neb. 
Tom Slater, Mich. 
Wm. Seabrook, N. Y. 
James B. Simmons, 

Caskey Settle, Mo. 
Donald Short, N. D. 
F. Fagan Thompson, 


Earl Owen, Ind. 
Maurice Robineau, 


Jay Stafford, Ind. 
Sami. Sacks, N. Y. 
Wm. B. Steele,Pa. 




_ _ t. 

HallTownsend. Ark. 
Lamont Van Woert, 

N. Y. 

John H. Willard, 

Arthur Williams, Ky. 
Other Lands Than Oubs 
A nderson, Scot- Samuel Sear son, Eng- 


Tex. 

Welden F. Vedder, 
Don E. Woods, Ga. 
Harold Ault, N. Y. 
John S. Arnold, Va. 


D. J 


George Acquah, Jr., Charles 

A. J." C Byrne, Australia Eddie Cooke Australia 
E. C. Ankrah, Africa George G. Jago, Eug- 
Ila iand BenS0D ’ EnS ' Thomas Johnson, Eng- 

Edw. F. Booth, Aus- A Kemp, England 

traha - t- 

Ted Creagh, Ireland _ 

W. J. Hooper, England Ernest M. 

Victor Johnson, Eng- England 


Alfonso Lomo, Porto 


land Alan Macdonald, Eng- 

P. Jackson, England land 

Matthew Lennox, Scot- R. II. Nunn, England 
land Norman F. O'Gorman, 

Jas. McGinnity, New Australia 

Zealand Edw. R. Paling, Eng- 

Ted May, England land 

Harry Marsden, Eng- Harold Roberts, Eng- 

J. Newton, England Edwin J. Strickland, 
Manuel Perez, Cuba England. 

Lewis Raymond, New Earl B. Stilson, Japan 
Zealand (blind) 

New Rule Added 

Attention particularly 
some Corner^ rule wH-' 

the return address of the sender 

inside envelope. This will prevent 
going to the dead letter office, and 



letters from 

will enable writers_ ___ 

the boy addressed. 

Scouts Fight a Hard Fire 

A large group of Richmond, Va., Scouts 
had occasion, recently, to show their ap¬ 
preciation of the work of Mr. John Stew¬ 
art Bryan, President of the Richmond 
Council, when a serious brush fire started 
on his estate. The fire had gained head¬ 
way and a sixty-mile wind was blowing. 
It was hard work, and several of the 
Scouts received burns on their hands and 
faces, but they finally extinguished the 
[ blaze. 


you must be as careful 
what cartridges you buy as \\ orld s CUampion- 
ship rifle shots are. 

/|7^V .22 Calibre Short Cartridges 

for BOY SCOUTS 


make,the famous U. S. Animiinitioiij^which the most 
help you to be a better shot be¬ 
cause they hit where you aim and do not vary. 

A Book for Boy Scouts 
Our free book. “How to Use Firearms,** will be 
sent to you without charge. Ask for it on a post 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2314 Trinity Building New York 

National Lead Company, General Selling Agents 


A New Scout Book 

Boy Scouts of the 
Wildcat Patrol 

By WALTER P. EATON 
A story of Boy Scouting 
This story is a continuation of 
the history of Peanut and the 
other characters which appeared 
in previous volumes by this au¬ 
thor. Some of the former char¬ 
acters have developed into Scout 
Masters themselves and the story 
shows what they have learned in 
the way of Boy Scouting and how 
they passed it along to others. 
Other volumes in this series are 
The Boy Scouts of Berkshire, Boy 
Scouts in the Dismal Swamp and 
Boy Scouts in the White Moun- 

Each Volume $1.00 net. Delivered $1.12. 
Illustrated with Colored Frontispiece 

W. A. WILDE COMPANY 

Ide - Boston, Mass. 


Every boy we ask says: 

“Ws a Corker!” 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF 

BLACK EAGLE PATROL 

By LESLIE W. QUIRK 

A real live story for real live scouts 

At all Bookstores—$1.00 net. 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 

BOSTON 


Bamboo Scout Staffs 
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Beech-Nut | 

PeanuCButter 


E very scout in the 

Patrol warms up to 
the scout with Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter in 
his ruck-sack. Dandy 
flavor, and goes to the 
hungry spot. 
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WIRELESS 


A REAL WIRELESS DETECTOR FOR 10 CENTS 

To acquaint you with “Wireless”, read this aetounding 


BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


BOYS! 



“TmPORT’aNT:"S end'today 4c. extra postage for our fa- 
and 20 coupons for free^Wireless Course. aiBO^Iull^Ijst^oC 
paoes*is*M " thick and weighs H lb. You can't be without it.' 

Electro Importing Co. 259 Fulton St., N. Y. City 

*'Everything for the Experimenter ” _ 

• « 



New Hampshire National Guardsmen and the 
High School Cadets. They also participated in 
-xercises on Governor's Day, being‘reviewed 
ie governor. On June 17 they started on 

_ annual hike, camping at Fort William and 

Navy Coast Defence at Newcastle, N. H., and 
visiting many interesting places. 

Williamsville, Yt.—T he scouts took charge 
v . the Sunday evening music in the Methodist 
Church. These boys, with the Campfire Girls, 
3 beautifying the town by planting flower beds 
front of the churches and in other conspicuous 
places, and have cleaned off the advertisements 
from the town scales and have repainted the 
woodwork. 

Philadelphia.—A t a recent meeting of the 
Court of Honor 140 of the scouts of this city 
received Merit Badges. 

Ardmore, Pa.—I nstructed by the assistant of 
e fire department and assistant State fire mar- 
al, the Scouts of Ardmore are learning how 
fight fires and use the pulmotor. They have 
on organized into a junior volunteer fire bri¬ 
gade, equipped with a small hose cart and a 
ladder brigade formed. 

Gettysburg, Pa.—S couts of Troop 1 are 
mourning the loss of their scoutmaster, John 
H. Keller, who while in swimming on June 27, 
was seized with cramps and was drowned. Mr. 
Keller was a very tine man and was well liked 
by all his boys. 

Boston, Mass. — In cooperation with the 
Health Department, and the Boston Record, 
scouts of Boston are engaged in a desperate 
against flies. The boys are assigned to diffe 
territories in which they make a thorough ini*-.- 
tion, reporting to a Health officer at the close of 
each day. Some of the scouts are specializing ' 
the matter of fruit stands, stables, etc., a: 
others are visiting the residence sections, whe 

ers about the dangers of flies. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Forty men 
41 were present at the launching 
Arizona, -* tl -~ " ” XT “ 


Wireless Stations 

la many cases saves 50% to 60% 

iwirelesa Receiving Sets $1 85 
-. Usually sold else where Tor §6.00 * & up 

Wireless Sending Outfits $ 3 50 


POCKET WIRELESS p at f last° 





IF YOU’RE A LIVE BOY OR A 
LIVE WORKER AMONG BOYS 

You’ll want 

DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 

“SHELTERS, SHACKS 
AND SHANTIES” 

With more than 300 ill u sir alio ns by the Aulhor 
HERE S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

“Shelters. Shacks and Shanties*’.$1.25 

Boys’ Life for one year. 1.00 

Both for $1.25. 

Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


hers of Troop 

..... A the IT. S. S. 

e Brooklyn Navy Yard, on June 




they attended the Fourth Avenue 
Subway celebration, acting as an * 
Borough President and assisting 
maintaining lines, etc. 

New Brighton. N. Y.—Demonstrating their 
efficiency in stagecraft, as well as scoutcraft, the 
members of Advance Troop 7, of New Brighton, 
S. I., recently rendered successfully a three-act 
play, “The Perry Boys.” 


Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol 

(Continued from page 6) 

The troop was scheduled to meet that 
night at 8 o’elock. Twenty minutes be¬ 
fore the hour Don sat in Mr. Wall’s 
library facing the seoutmaster. He had 
kept the good news as long as he could. 
Now he would have to tell all about it. 

As the boy's story grew, Mr. Wall 
stared up at” the ceiling. Once he in¬ 
terrupted sharply. 

“Did you sign any papers at the fur¬ 
niture store?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Are they going to send any goods 

“No, sir. I told them I wanted to 
pick out the stuff, but that the troop would 
have to pass resolutions. I just wanted 
’ know how much it would cost for what 

j wanted. The man said fifty cents 
down and fifty cents a week would be all 
right.” 

“But you didn’t buy anything or sign 
any papers?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Wall gave a sigh of relief. 
“I’ll lay this matter before the troop,” 
he said gravely. 


How "Don Strong" Began 

D ON STRONG wants to enter the Chester 
high school—not to study, but to play 
football and baseball under Mr. Wall, the Latin 
teacher, who coaches the team. Don thinks his 
sister Barbara wants him sent to work; but when 
, • ' “ * ” ’ ! - n have a year at school, 


dollars saved. Amazed, t 


SEND FOR COPY OF OUR NEW 
WIRELESS MANUAL No. 5 



structions for the installation, maintenance and 
operation of wireless stations; directions for learn¬ 
ing the code, ^working diagrams and a complete 

Containing 

approaches nearer a text book in tlie fascinating 


a; directions fa 

)f wireless telegraphy. 


is printed on good at 


MESCO WIRELESS MANUAL. 

SEND FOR OUR POCKET CATALOG l: 

MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 






TIME BY WIRELESS 

is sent twice daily by 
the Gov’t stations. 

BRANDES 
HEADSETS 

are best because they are especially made 
for Long Distance Reading. 

Send stamp far catalog “L" to 

C. BRANDES, Inc. 

32 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 




"The Electrical Experimenter" 

The big electrical Magazine for those 
who dabble in electricity and Wireless 
Chuck full of experiments Intensely 
inteiesting. Monthly prizes of 35.00 for 
best experiments Amateur Electrics, 
Wireless News. Latest Patents 100 
articles. 100 to 150ilius. Read tbs groat 


jdend/0* /ir 3mu&.u 
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ROCHESTER IMPORTING 


r. insulated^ wire 
Dependable 
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1., Rochester, 
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Scout Staffs Arrive 


JUST IN FROM JAPAN 

. All the way from Kobe, Japan, and beyond, come these 
strong, light, bamboo poles, which are cut the right length for 
Scout staffs. 

It takes weeks and weeks to get them here, but in less than 
no time the whole five thousand will be gone. 

Get together quick in your troop and order all your staffs 
at one time; that way you’ll reduce carriage charges on each 
staff. 

ORDERS FILLED IN TURN AS RECEIVED 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED, THE RULE 
Price 15c each—express charges collect. 

Not less than 8 to an order. 


DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The members of Troop 3, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have requested Boys’ Life to insert 
this notice in the official publication as an 
evidence of their respect for the memory 
of their former Scoutmaster, L. Lloyd 
Biekle, who died in camp on August 23, 
1914. Boys’ Life is proud, indeed, to pay 
this tribute to the memory of a man who 
served his country so well by devoting his 
time and energy to the mental, moral and 
physical development of its boy citizens. 

A Baseball Comedy ' 

(Continued from page 9) 

James Roderick Perkins, intensely nerv¬ 
ous under the strain, could not have 
pitched the ball over the plate for a Car¬ 
negie medal; however, since Hieks would 
offer at anything delivered, the Freshman 
slowly made his wind-up for the third 
strike. With elaborate care he poised a 
second, made a windmill of his arms, to 
the terror of Hicks, and—threw the ball 
far above “Biff” Pemberton’s head! 

With a marvelous leap the Freshman 
catcher succeeded in touching the ball with 
his hig glove, converting a wild pitch into 
a catcher’s error; the spheroid, deflected, 
rolled thirty feet to one side, and Billy 
Harnsworth, followed by Pudge Langdon, 
dashed across the plate. In the mean¬ 
time the watchful “Skeet” Wigglesworth, 
who knew baseball, even though he could 
not play it, grasped a startling situation. 

“Run, Hicks— run!” he shrieked madly, 
knowing why Buteh and Billy had 
sprinted. “You struck at that hall—it’s 
your third strike, and the catcher missed 


: the ball, several feet over his head, but 
a daze he had stood for a second or two 
; the plate. Now, aroused by Sheet's 
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shrieks, he plunged wildly toward first 
base! Biff Pemberton, having retrieved 
the ball, did some quick thinking—two 
runs had scored, but the Sophomores still 
needed one to tie, and two were out—if he 
caught the tardy Hicks at first the Fresh¬ 
men would win the game! 

With this in mind, and actuated by good 
motives, Biff .hurled the ball, but it went 
out into right field, to the surprise of the 
fielder, who stared at it in bewilderment! 
While this took place. Chub Chalmers, a 
fair sprinter, turned third base and dashed 
at top speed for home-plate with the tying 
run, amid deafening cheers! When the 
right-fielder finally picked up the ball the 
speedy Sophomore was nearing the plate, 
and a throw even from Ty Cobb would 
have been futile—therefore he made a 
“bonehead play” and hurled it toward an 
angry catcher! 

“ilicks, Ilicks, Hicks!” Every one, it 
seemed, except the dazed Freshmen, 
shouted at the debonair youth, who was 
industriously striving to sprint around the 
bases, studiously touching each one. “Go 
it, Hicks— home-run, old man!” 

As the hard-working Hicks neared third 
base the frantic Freshman catcher, in 
striving to pick up the ball as it rolled 
to him, dropped it again! Finally clutch¬ 
ing it, he threw it to the third-baseman— 
and it was promptly muffed. The ball 
bounded on toward the left field fence at 
a slow pace, and Butch Brewster, who had 
run down to coach, took a desperate 
chance and yelled: 

"Home — Hicks! Run, and slide — go 

The frenzied third-baseman, in starting 
after the ball, caught his toe in the bag 
and did a beautiful Annette Kellerman 
dive on terra firma! By the time’he re¬ 
covered his equilibrium and the ball Hicks, 
even with his speed materially reduced be¬ 
cause of fatigue, was about to be received 
with tremendous cheers and open arms at 
the home-plate! Determined to interrupt 
and foil this “Come-Coming" delegation of 
1919 enthusiasts, he went Biff Pember¬ 
ton's wild throw to first base one better, 
and— 

The spheroid sailed high over the catch¬ 
er's head, striking in the wire backstop, 
which extended to the right of the home- 
plate. Amid an uproar that no event in 
history can duplicate, T. Haviland Hicks, 
Jr., having actually scored a home-run, 
and added four scores to the. 1919 column, 
thus winning the great Sophomore-Fresh¬ 
man game— on a strike out, literally stag¬ 
gered across the plate and collapsed! 

S EVERAL minutes later, when “the 
shouting and the tumult died,” and 
the hilariously happy rooters of old 1919 
bore the triumphant players gymnasium- 
ward, while the thrilled spectators still 
vociferated their unparalleled joy, T. 
Haviland Hicks, Jr., borne on “Bus” Nor¬ 
ton’s broad shoulders, looked across sev¬ 
eral heads at Captain “Butch” Brewster, 
heing transported in similar fashion. 

“Just leave it to me, Butch,” the sunny 
Sophomore chortled joyously, with that 
inevitable Cheshire cat grin on his classic 
countenance. “I said I would win the 
game for old T9! And, behold, I have 
kept my word, for—” 

“Yes—” jeered Butch Brewster, though 
he could not conceal his happiness suffi¬ 
ciently to crush the exuberant Hicks with 
the proper scorn. “A home-run—on a 
strike-out 1 Bah—you are some batter, you 


Every Boy Scout 
will want Columbia 
Double-Disc Record 

A1331 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 

has a message for you on Scout Patrol Calls. As it con¬ 
tains the correct calls of loon, moose, seal, pigeon, fox, 
cuckoo, night bird, and other patrol calls, it could not 
well be written. Therefore Mr. Seton made a record— 
a record that will reproduce on either Columbia or Victor 
talking machines. 

Ask for COLUMBIA Double-Disc 
Record A1331-75c. 

There are hundreds of other Columbia Records in the 
Columbia catalog which are just as interesting and edu¬ 
cational as this one. This catalog is free and can be 
secured from any of the 8500 Columbia dealers. If you 
do not easily locate a Columbia dealer, write us. 

Columbia 

GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

DEALERS 

EVERYWHERE 


STAMPS 


\No advertisements for this column are accepted unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 
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Delivered vo® FREE Moonshiners in the Jungle 


on Approval an d 30 days Trial 

j Choice of 



BOY SCOUTS, ATTENTION 

The PET BOOK 

ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Cornell University 

Is a year around companion. Stories, 
housing and care of 70 pets, includ¬ 
ing the animals found in trips afield. 
Profusely Illustrated. 310 pp. -|- 117 
pages half-tones. Price, $2.50 net. 
"It fills a long-felt want " Am. Libr. Assn 
Booklist; Mothers’ Magazine. 

"Book should be in every juvenile librar. 
and school." Chicago Herald. 

THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 



■ “100 MILES FOR 10 CENTS’’^_, 

MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE 


Send for catalog. 

THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFC. CO. 
8S0 Mobile Avenue Middletown, Oh 


DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS 



(Continued from page 12) 

lie investigated, and found the two 
the shack gathering things together as 
for departure. 

But it was day before either came out; 
and then they stepped forth together— 

I saw Bat was armed. They went direct 
to the beach (Joseph DeLong keeping 
them in view—I close behind him). They 
walked down to examine their boat. They 
made a keen examination of the mainland; 
then they turned up the beach and went 
ight into the mangrove. 

I held my breath, and I saw consterna- 
ion in the face of DeLong. 'They were 
ilmost certain to discover our boat. 

The revenue officer slipped swiftly 
around a clump of the brush, and directly 
I heard him give the order. “Up with 

Then I saw Tom Wasson running back, 
and I thought of his revolver on the 
table. 1 tore through the brush hy a 
short cut and rushed in and slammed the 
door of the shack. 

The revolver lay on the table. I 
pounced on it. Then I heard James’s 
father call out: “Hands up!” and I 
opened the door to see Tom Wasson a 

Joseph DeLong and Uncle Bill brought 
Bat between them, bis wrists already shin¬ 
ing with handcuffs. Tom Wasson got his 

iir, and the two were linked together. 

DeLong pulled me out of the cabin by 
the arm. 

“Nat, boy,” he began, “that mishap 

ent against us—we haven’t learned the 
location of their cache.” 

I HAD been thinking of that thing dur¬ 
ing the few minutes following the 
capture, and fretting my brain for a solu¬ 
tion. Small as the island was, it might 
take months to dig all over it. But when 
he spoke an idea burst forth. 

“I have a plan,” I said, “that might 
make them tell where it is.” 

His only reply was to show interested 
attention. So I told him my idea. 

“We’ll try it!” he said, slapping my 
back. “We’ll begin at once.” 

Then we went in. He )urned flashing 
eyes on the two prisoners. 

“You have a cache here,” he said, “and 
you are going to show me where it is.” 

They were startled by the first half of 
his speech, and seemed considerably dis¬ 
concerted by the assurance he displayed 

in the latter half. So far my plan . 

working well. 

“We go at once!” he snapped out. 

He directed Uncle Bill to lead the 
prisoners; a task he seemed to relish. 

Joseph DeLong led the way; Uncle Bill 
followed with the captives; the rest of 
came behind as spectators. 

DeLong made for the beach at a sharp 
walk. Uncle Bill made the two step live¬ 
ly. Arrived at the beach—keeping his 
eyes before him (purposely) the revenue 
officer made a sharp feint as if to go down 
to the south; then as suddenly seemed to 
change his mind and turn north. 

Keeping a sharp eye out, I noted that 
the two in chains instinctively held back 
at the first turn of DeLong, but pressed 
forward eagerly when DeLong started off 

A few steps and rny 1 friend glanced back 
to me, and I gave him a nod to the south. 
“Hold on!” said the officer, “we’re go- 
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to Do It With 

Anyone of them Given with 
a subscription to Boys’ 
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Ish —full size. 
(Regular price 
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“Reach’* C_ 

Mask. (Regular Price, 
65c.) Young men’s 


boy ished and padded. 


“Reach” Scholastic League Baseball. 
(Price G5c. postpaid.) An excellent ball 
for young men. Regulation size and 
weight. Horsehide cover, made of wool- 
yarn, rubber center. 
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ing wrong.” And he turned south again, I 
moving briskly, keeping his eyes ever in 

The prisoners gave one another a quick 
glance, but were careful not to exhibit re¬ 
luctance. We moved rapidly down the 
beach—all silent. 

Presently both prisoners turned their 
heads slightly, as if to look out on the 
water. At this 1 spat, loud enough for the 
listening ear of DeLong. 

He stopped suddenly, and, noting my 
glance and nod up throngh the brush, he 
turned his steps abruptly that way, mov¬ 
ing quite as briskly as before. 


plainly mystified—and fearful. I now fol¬ 
lowed close; all were stumbling forward j 
in the brush. We came out on higher j 
ground, in a clump of cabbage palms. 
Joseph DeLong moved straight across to¬ 
ward the brush on the farther side. 

And now 1 saw the prisoners cast fur¬ 
tive and fearful glances toward the edge I 
of a bit of mangrove growing close to 
the palms. 

“Ah!” I thought, “they’re looking to 
see if there might be any tell-tale marks.” 

Joseph DeLong turned and I pointed 
out the suspected place with my eyes. He 
stepped promptly over to the place—and 
then the prisoners plainly shrank with 
dread. I could not mistake the pain in 
their faces. The looks they exchanged . 
plainly said: “It's all up now r .” 

Joseph DeLong squatted by the man¬ 
grove as his critical eyes went over each 
detail. Then he said: 

“Now for a shovel.” 

James at once set off for the shack. My 
friend DeLong called me to him. 

“Look there,” he said, pointing. 

There were three places in a circle 
where branches of the roots of the man¬ 
grove had been chopped off. It was 
there he set the shovel when James came 

When he got down in the sand a foot 
he looked up to me, as much as to say: 
“I’ve struck something.” He nulled out 
an armful of sticks. 

Then next he pulled into view a shal¬ 
low box, such as is used for plug tobacco. 
It was wired to the roots, doubtless to 
keep it from being washed away in event 
of a violent storm. A twist loosened the 
box. Joseph DeLong took it under his 
arm and pulled me along. 

“Wait till we come back,” he called to 
the others. 

He led the way into the shack. Here he 
broke open the box and there were dis- 
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He led the way into the shack. Here he 
broke open the box and there were dis¬ 
played—sure enough—plugs of tobacco. 
He pried off the top layer and exposed 
two chamois bags stained with tobacco. 
One he opened and emptied into his hat 

How beautiful the sight! All the colors 
glinted in the half light in the hat. 

“Diamonds again!” I said. There 
seemed nearly a score of them. 

“Well, Nat, boy,” he said, giving me a 
warm look, “your plan worked great! 
We’ll talk more of that when we get more 
time.” 

He entrusted my pocket with one of 
the bags, the other he placed in a belt at 
his waist. We then called the others. 

N O need to detail the return home. 

James and his father and I went in 
my sloop Rambler; Joseph DeLong and 
Uncle Bill took the prisoners across coun¬ 
try in a hired rig. 
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and Fun Iron Your “Biking” Run 

As you “bike” along there is sure to be fun and pleasure for your taking- 
surprises wait for you out there by the green side of the long road. 

" Biking” is like exploring, something is sure to happen to add zest to the spin and a tale to 
tell when you get home. All nature is calling (or you, waiting lor you, these glorious sum¬ 
mer days. And the “Bike” that is equipped with the dependable Ball Bearing 


makes the road like velvet and the coast down hill a delight. You pedal 
with ease, and coast when you please. There’s no speed limit where the 
New Departure won’t give you a prompt, smooth stop. j 

Never known to slip or lock. Stays in order and doesn’t rust—heavily nickel-plated 


New Departure Mfg. Co., 101 No. Main St., Bristol, Conn. f jj j 

C The Brake that Brought the Bike Back V 

Subscribe Now and Get This F ashlight 



a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated o 
y\ guaranteed to give 400 per cent, lonj 
similar flashlight battery made. 2% vt 
s % inches. Slide contact button. St 
shlight and Boys’ Life one year. Both 
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: at my home, where DeLong 
night to delight me with his 
his merry talk. He quizzed 
:• moonshine business. 


So I began: “Once there was a—” And 
so went on with a recital of all my “moon¬ 
shine experiences,” using, of course, ficti¬ 
tious names. And when I told him how 
the box and tire “hand of righteousness” 
business went off, he began—I thought he 
wouldn’t ever get through laughing. And 
at every recounting of Uncle Bill’s tell¬ 
ing of the “band o' righteousness” he'd 
seen, the revenue officer broke out afresh. 

I never fully appreciated the humor of 
the tiling as he saw it; and the minister, 
when I finally told him the story, though 
lie smiled, took my view of the matter. 
He said it had a deep spiritual signifi¬ 
cance, and that Uncle Bill’s point of view 
was, after ail, the correct one. However 
much his physical eyes had been deceived, 
his spiritual eyes had seen the real thing, 
and real spiritual results had come of it; 
which was all that counted, anyway. 

James and I cleaned lip down there in 
the jungle at Prairie Creek, while Uncle 
Bill was gone to help Joseph DeLong with 
his prisoners up as far as the railway. 
We buried the remnants of the still at 
the edge of the smaller stream. 

I called on Uncle Bill the day he re- 
I turned, to learn if all had gone well on 
the trip. 

He was sitting on his back porch play¬ 
ing “Old Dan Tucker” on his Jew’s harp. 

“Howdy, Nathan-ee-al!” he greeted me. 

Then h< got out his old Barlow and be¬ 
gan to whittle. 

“Say!” he began, “thet ‘revenuer’ o’ 
yonrn is a right smart clever chap. But 
he shore’s got a consarned queer streak 
' in ’im. I tol’ ’im ’bout thet rev’lation I 
I see—how I sec the ‘hand o' righteousness’ 
way down in the timber. An’ he jes’ went 
' right off in high-steericks—jes’ like a gal. 
He jes’ losed all control o’ himself.” 

THE END. 

Dan Beard Tells You How 

(Continued from page 10) 
priate presents for a scout to give to his 
parents or his friends, and a well-made 
napkin ring makes a bully present for 
one’s scoutmaster, a present that he will 
be proud to own and will show to his 
y friends upon every occasion. 

_ I use the ring which I brought down 

-I from our mountain camp in preference 
to the antique silver one I have at home, 
for every scout understands that sentiment 
is really of more value than gold or silver, 
and a ring which you made yourself, or 
your friends made for you while seated 
round the blazing campfire, is a ring full 
of associations, associations which give a 
value that tradesmen cannot hammer into 
or affix to articles made for commercial 
purposes. 
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Why Go to School? 


A SHORT time ago a hoy said to me, “1 wish the 
folks wouldn't make me go to school any more. 
I'd like to quit and get a job. 1 don't see what 
good it is going to do me to learn all about grammar 
and to study ail those dates in history, that are so hard 
to remember.” 
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“Well,” I said, “maybe there's something in what you 
say. There are some boys who are naturally so stupid 
they never could learn anything anyway, and they might 
just as well quit first as last. Now,’if you think you 
belong with those fellows-” 

“No,” he interrupted hastily, “I could do the work all 
right if 1 wanted to get right down to it. But I dnn'l 
think it would do me any good.” 

“All right, then,” I said, “let’s look at it this way 
President Wilson thinks a boy ought to go to school 
so do all the governors of all the states, all the mcr 
in the legislatures, all the judges on the bench, al 
the doctors, lawyers, bankers, preachers, editors, authors 
teachers—why, everybody in the country who amount; 
to anything believes it does a boy some good to go t< 
school. They believe it so thoroughly that they have 
spent millions and millions of dollars" to build school: 
for boys to go to. Well, maybe all of these people ar< 
wrong and you are right.” 

“But, why do all of these people believe a boy shoulc 
go to school?” my friend inquired. 

“Because school is a place where you learn to solvi 
problems,” I answered. “In arithmetic, for instance, yoi 
take a certain number of figures, group them in a cer 
tain way, and you get a certain result. In grammar yoi 
group words in a certain manner and get a sentence 
History presents the problem of reading about some 
thing that has happened and then remembering wha 
you have read. If you know arithmetic it will he easiei 
for you to remember dates; if you know geography i 
will help you to remember places, so you see tiles* 
different studies help each other. 

“All this solving of problems is valuable because lif< 
is simply a series of problems. They often come al 
mixed up together and you need a lot of different kind; 
of knowledge to figure them out. You never can tel 
when your arithmetic and history will come in handy 
This is one ‘thing school gives you—knowledge. Bui 
school also gives you practice in using this knowledgf 
in such a way that you can get an answer to the prob 
lems of life. 

“Come to think about it,” I added, “you’re facing on* 
of these problems of life right now. ‘Shall I, or slial 
I not, stay in school?’ I wonder if you have had enougl 
practice in solving problems to find the right answei 


Renewals 
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court. The spectators filed from the gal¬ 
lery. To-night none of them had mocking 
words for Larry. Shoots Walsh looked 
across at him and walked thoughtfully 
from the hall. 

Next day the gang tried to force a gay 
spirit and ask Larry what he thought of 
the victory. 

“Ask Tvgert,” Larry answered quietly; 
“he had the most to do with it." When 
they told that to Tygert his face became 
crimson. There were whispers through the 
gang that Tygert would just about beat 
Larry Sims up. But the days passed and 
Tygert did nothing of the kind. For one 
thing Shoots Walsh was generally around 
where Larry was. 

By the time baseball practice started in 
back of the paper mill, Larry had ceased 
to be “Saint” Sims. Some of the gang 
were now friendly. Instead of pushing 
aside his ideas as freakish there was a 
tendency to argue with him. But the 
arguers never got very far with Larry. 
He was too direct. He didn’t fence. He 
knew the rules from first to last. 

The Willow Streeters that year had the 
best nine that had ever gone forth from 
the neighborhood. By the time June ar¬ 
rived thirteen games had been won, and 
only one had been lost. That was to the 
Triangles, the Chestnut Street fellows. 
Shoots Walsh bad pitched nine games and 
had won them all. One of the afternoon 
papers had printed a story about him, a 
newspaper photographer had posed him on 
the county park diamond, and a manager 
of a state league team was “said" to be 
after him. Shoots laughed and went off 
with his catcher behind the paper mill to 
practice control. But Larry saved every 
one of the notices. 

And so, after a while, came the big game 
with the Washington Streeters. Larry 
was, for once, shaken out of his calm. He 
rode out to the county park with Shoots, 
and promised huskily to root his head off. 

Shoots smiled. “T want you to throw up 
your hat if T win.” 

The park authorities had stretched ropes 
so as to give the players plenty of room. 
Lurry went out to the right field line and 
squatted. As the game started the rope 
in that section broke. The spectators 
charged forward ten feet and dropped to 
the grass. Nobody came to order them 
baek. Pietro Roandelli, the Willow Street¬ 
ers’ right-fielder, looked over at them. 

“Give me room if 1 have to come ehasing 
that way," he called. 

Several yelled out that they would. Then 
Shoots pitehed the first ball and the game 

It was a Saturday afternoon battle, and 
clerks and mechanics from Washington 
street and from Willow street had 
thronged to the grounds. The crowd 
hurled shouts of defiance back and forth 
across the diamond. Larry, caught up in 
the excitement, couldn't sit still. 

In the first inning the Willow Streeters 
scored a run. Larry yelled like an I iddni 
After that his heart was in his throat every 
inning. For the Washington Streeters had 
a nine that could bit and a pitcher who 
was as good as Shoots. 

Inning after inning the other team got 
runners on the bases, and inning after 
inning Shoots sweated and toiled and held 
the rivals at bay. Larry, mopping his 
face, wished that the agony was over. 

In the ninth, with two of the Washing¬ 
ton Streeters out, Shoots suddenly went 
bad. He hit one batter, and the next 
player slashed the ball for a home run. 
In all the din of yelling that followed, 


Larry saw only Shoots. He wanted to go 
out on the diamond and tell his chum not 
to care—that the hit had been an accident. 
But, accident or no accident, the score was 
2 to 1 and the men and boys from Wash¬ 
ington Street were dancing on the field. 

Larry had stood up at the start of the 
ninth prepared to go home happy. Now 
he dropped on one knee. All of a sudden 
he noticed that Tygert was next to him. 

“I wonder if you'll cheer if the Washing¬ 
ton Streeters win,” said Tygert. 

Larry swallowed hard. How could any¬ 
body think he'd be glad to see Shoots 
Walsh lose? Just then the pitcher struck 
out the third batter. The Willow street 
team came to bat for the last time. 

Pietro was first up—and Pietro hit for 
three bases Larry went crazy with joy. 
When he regained his composure, he found 
he had been pounding Tygert’s shoulders. 

“Let up,” Tygert growled. “You'll be 
saying in a minute that it wasn’t a fair 
hit.” 

Nobody laughed. One or two hoys 
looked uncomfortably at Tygert as though 
tbev wished he wouid keep quiet. 

The field was still in a riot. Any kind 
of hit would tie the score. But neither of 
the next two boys was able to deliver. The 
Willow Streeters were face to face with 
their last chance. The uproar died away. 

Shoots Walsh came out to the plate. 
There was a dogged set to his shoulders. 
Larry held his breath. Oh, if Shoots would 
only kill it 1 

The pitcher's bat caught the second ball. 
It sailed toward right field. The fielder 
raced for it. 

It seemed that everybody was yelling. 





“But, t/ee. Shoots, i/mt wnnhln't 7Jib/ to 
win that rco»/."' 


But in all that din Larry heard Tygert's 
"Get in his way. Block him off. Trip 

The ball would drop almost in front of 
the/(jljewtl* Larry jumped to his feet. 

None of the others had heard Tygert. 
Now the big fellow himself lunged out to 
get in the fielder's way. Larry forgot 
everything but the injustice of the act. 


“Fair play!" he cried passionately, 
though nobody heard him. “Give him a 
chance.” He pushed Tygert, and the big¬ 
ger lad, caught off bis balance, fell. The 
fielder, panting, swept past and reached 
the ball. 

The game was over. The Willow Street¬ 
ers had lost. 

Larry thought that Tygert would jump 
up and hit him. But Tygert lay there on 
his back and looked up with something of 
foolish surprise on his face. Larry turned 

Slowly he followed the crowd from the 
park and out to the trolley line. He was 
in no humor to ride, so he walked home. 
He remembered wbat Shoots had told him, 
that the gang’s ways were right. How he 
bated the sight of the cars going past 
crowded with jubilant Washington Street¬ 
ers. Shoots had been his best friend and 
he had helped the other team to win. He 
felt that Shoots, the only fellow who had 
really stood by him, would turn against 

At that moment he heard a shrill call 
from behind: 

“Lar-rie!" He felt a chill, for it was 
Shoots' voice. “Now," he thought, “I am 
in for it.” 

In a moment the pitcher was at his side, 
twirling his glove gloomily. “Well, Larry, 
I surely got my bumps all right to-day,” 
said Shoots. “But I guess a fellow can't 
win all the time, and that was certainly a 
peach of a catch that Washington fielder 

“Did you see how he happened to get 
it?" Larry asked. 

“Yes," said Shoots. 

“I am awfully sorry we lost the game,” 
said Larry, “but I just couldn't help but¬ 
ting in when Tygert tried to interfere with 
the fielder. 1 suppose you won't have any¬ 
thing more to do with me, now. But, gee. 
Shoots, you wouldn't want to win a game 
that way, would you?” 

“No, Larry, I guess you're right,” said 
Shoots. “The gang is going to lick the tar 
out of that Washington Street bunch next 
time—but wc will do it square." 


The Fork of a Tree Never Grows 
Higher 

Some people believe that the fork of a 
forest tree will gradually grow higher 
from the ground. If they would investi¬ 
gate they would find that the forks and 
"heads" of fruit trees are at exactly the 
same point where they were when first 
noted. It' should be remembered that the 
base of a fork or a branch of a tree will 
always remain at the same distance above 
the ground. The side branches of some 
trees, .-neb as the elm, usually continue 
to grow upward, while those of other trees, 
such as the maples, ineline upward when 
young and as the tree grows older the 
weight of the branches gradually brings 
them to the horizontal. This often makes 
the removal of large branches necessary, 
which not only spoils the sfjpjhetry of the 
tree, hut usually starts decay, after which 

No street or roadside tree should he 
permitted to form a fork lower than ten 
feet from the ground, anil all of tile side 
branches to the same height should be 
removed. Tf this is done the tree ill tijpf* 
will grow :y«j!iv log below the branches. 

A hook on the planting, tare and prun¬ 
ing of street and roadside trees may be ob¬ 
tained free by writing to the Indiana State 
Forester at Indianapolis. 




Smitty Henderson Gets Revenge 

A Plot Based on a Pie on Miss Dobbs' Pantry Window—and What Came of It. 
By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 



I FOUND Smitty Henderson sitting out "The minute he struck those doors they 
back of his Pa s blacksmith shop look- opened right under him.” 

ing most as cheerful as the day after 

Thanksgiving, when old Doc Hornaday was planted with corn and pumpkins this 
conies around and says a big dose of cas- year and all of a sudden an ideer come 
tor oil would be good for the boy. over me just like a flash of lightning. It 

“Hello,” I said. did seem as though Fatty had been a 

“Hello, Bunk Carson," said Smitty. kind of stalled ox in the slaughter house 

“What's the matter?” I asked him. lately, and had more than his share of 

“I’m trying to think up a horrible death trouble, but what is a feller going to do 
for Fatty Masters,’ he told me, “but 1 when a good ideer just comes and laughs 
can’t figger out nothing bad enough.” in his face? 

I knew what Smitty had on his mind. “Can you let on you’re friendly with 
It was the time he got his dignity hurt Fatty for about half an hour?” I asked 
by Squire Thompson's ram on account of Smitty. 

Fatty’s trying to play a joke on John “What for?” he said. 

Nelson, the boy scout. “Because a soft answer turneth away 

“Some things is worse than death," I wrath," I told him. All Smitty can think- 
told him. of when he is mad is to wallop somebody. 

“You think up something, then, that’s “You act pleasant to Fatty for a little 

worse than death,” Smitty said. “You got while and I figger my plan will get so 

brains.” much revenge you won’t be able to en- 

You never want to deny things like that joy 1®:“' 
because other folks may not keep on be- “It won’t keep us from going to the 
lieving it if you don't encourage them, church picnic on the lake shore this after- 

A word in time is the forelock of wisdom, noon, will it?” he said. “1 heard they're 

as Pa would say. going to have two kinds of ice cream.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I guess I have.” “No," I said, “but prob’ly Fatty won’t 

Smitty dug up a sigh clear from the be able to get there—not if the plan works 
bottom of his insides. like I think it will.” 

“I ’spose it comes of being a minis¬ 
ter’s son,” he said, kind of sad and jeal- OMITTY brightened up and we went 
ous. lO over to Fatty's house. He was in the 

“I can't help it,” I told him. “Keep back yard blacking his shoes. He started 
still and let me think about death and to run into the house, but I yelled that 
revenge.” it was all right, Smitty wouldn't touch him, 

I looked off across the Dobbs lot that and he came back. 


Fatty will do most anything if you know 
how to go at him. He has got one weak¬ 
ness that is so big there is not much room 
for any others. Fatty Masters would 
rather "eat than do anything else in the 
world. 

“What you blacking your shoes for?” 
I asked him, but 1 knew. “It ain’t Sun- 

“Picnic,” said Fatty. “It’s going to 
start in an hour or so, maybe, and I want 
to be all ready. They’s two kinds of ice 
cream and Ma is baking her special choco¬ 
late cake.” 

“I'm hungry now,” I said. “It’s going 
to be a good long while before we get a 
chance at that ice cream and chocolate 
cake.” 

“So’m I,” Fatty said, “but I’ve had three 
doughnuts since breakfast, and Ma won't 
let me have any more." 

"Well, I know where there’s a fat pump¬ 
kin pie, just baked and all brown and 
cinnainony on top,” I told him. “It could 
be got now on account of its not being 
guarded by anybody." 

Fat's eyes begun to shine and he licked 
his chops. 

“Where is it?” he said. “Let’s go get it.” 

“Aw, go on and do what you was going 
to. Bunk,” said Smitty. “Don’t stop to 
feed the animals.” 

1 nudged him and I guess he begun to 
see that I was getting ready to do just 
what was in my ideer. Smitty thinks 
mostly with his hands and feet. 

“Where is that pie?” Fat asked me 
again. You couldn’t of dragged his mind 
away from that pie with a four-horse 

“I'll tell you where it is,” I said. “It’s 
setting outside of Miss Amanda Dohbs’ 
pantry winder to cool off right this min- 

M ISS AMANDA DOBBS is the school 
teacher when school keeps and be¬ 
sides her being cantankerous by nature, 
there are a lot of reasons why she and 
Fat don't like each other. His face looked 
hangdog right off and you could see he 
didn't think much of his chances for that 

“Oh, shucks," he said. “There’s a lot 
of candy down in Brewster’s store, too! 
Anyway, how do you know there’s a pie 
outside her pantry winder?” 

“Because she was to our house yester¬ 
day and I heard her tell Ma that she was 
going to bake pumpkin pie today and that 
she always put era out the pantry winder 
to cool off,” I told him. 

There was considerable more Miss Dobbs 
had said, but I didn’t tell Fatty what it 
was. I was keeping that to myself. He 
perked up some, but kind of doubtful. 

“There ain’t no way of getting it, even 
if it is there,” he said. 

“Maybe so and maybe not,” 1 said. “The 
women folks will be at the church getting 
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w o u 1 cl get caught and 
she'd find them when she 
got home and know who 


went and looked 
_ VV down at Fatty. Xot 

j^' ^ubl’s had t 

trapped ^11 rigM. ^ The eel- 

N ~ ^ and found the door locked 

* “ S. ----- ^from the other side, and 

^the cellar winders fastened 

^mSKm He is scared of Miss Dobbs 

“We’re going to have all 
the pie, anyway,” Smitty 

I If"" “ - -■■ ^I'T ™ “ “i: 

,• soon and Miss from the side of the hatchway and got it. 
e first ones any- We cut it in two with his jack knife and 
set down to eat it where Fat could see us. 
and all the dog It was licking good pie. 
r figgered Fatty “Ain’t you fellers going to help me out?” 
nind, so I said Fatty asked us, kind of ehokv. “I’ll miss 
>ok the ground the picnic. They’s two kinds of ice cream 
begun to grum- and Ma has made her special chocolate 


Scoot?" I asked him. I wanted to get hit 
away, for I was afraid he would want 1 
help Fat out. Smitty said let’s stay a fe- 
minutes longer and enjoy hearing Fatt 
beg. That made Fatty madder than t 
had been and he said he’d be darned ; 
he’d let ns enjoy him if he had to sta 
in the other end of the cellar in Hie darl 
We waited a few minutes and yelled a 
the things we could think of. lie didn 
answer, but we heard a scraping sound. 

“We’d better go,” 1 told Smitty. "To 
much of a good thing is sometimes wors 
than none.” 

Just then somebody said “Yah!” at tl 
winder of the shed. We both jumped, an 
there was Fatty Masters looking in at i 
and grinning all over his face. You coul 
of knocked me down with a feather. 

“Is there two of you?” I asked him. 


“I’ll fix him!” yelled Smitty. 
Just then the Scoot popped u 
f Fatty at the winder, lie wa 


with a couple of it.” 

sneaked around Fatty kind of slumped down on the 
nfield. It was straw like a sack of meal, only he was 
lit into the yard, full of misery instead of meal, 
it was so much 

ot any imagina- TTIT'E was just finishing the pie when 1 
; to eat around. W heard‘a noise and looked up. There 
out from the was John Xelson looking in at us through 
;e. The kitchen the one little winder in the side , of the 
er open into the shed, which is about as big as a pie plate, 
ath the pantry only square, 
into the cellar, “Hello," he said. “1 


■ it. There was a spring lock that woukln 
, open without a key. I hadn't heard th: 
. part when Miss Dobbs was telling M 
. about her boy trap. 

Fatty and Xelson had their heads to 
' gether peeking in at us. 

; “Get out of there or I'll throw a chur 
i of wood at you," said Smitty, and 1 
: picked up a pine knot out of a big pile thi 
Miss Dobbs had for kindling. I grabbt 
’ his arm. 

; “Wait a minute," I told him. “Mayl 
• the Scoot will help us out the cellar wii 
der like he did Fatty." 

; “Honest I would,” he said, “but Mi: 
; Dobbs has just come back and she's oi 
there in front of the house where tl 
winders are, talking to a woman.” 

“Yah-h-h!" said Fatty. “Don't wori 
, about the ice cream and cake to the pica 
, this afternoon. I’ll take care of that.” 

; Then both of their heads bobbed out < 
sight and we could hear Miss Dobbs con 
{Cont. on p. 3.5) 


it much, for it heard a yell a few minutes 
there i'^a flight ago and thought maybe one 
own from inside of Miss Dobbs’ cats had 
;e I’d been there took sick.” 

“You going to squeal on 
is open a little us. Scoot?” Smitty got up 
e went in and it and doubled up his fists, 
id to and behold The Scoot stopped grin- 
■, 1 had figgered ning. 

le winder ledge. “'What do you think I 
If in any longer, am?” he asked Smitty. 

: pie and landed “He won’t squeal,” I 
The minute he said, and then I told the 
opened right up Scoot, which is Smittv’s 
it of sight like a name for him: “The cat 
died like a jack- you heard was Fatty Mas¬ 
ters. He’s caught in Miss 
itty got over be- Dobbs’ cellar and I guess 
1, too. All the most likely it’s a judgment 
for us to get a on him for getting Smitty 
l help him out. Henderson butted by 
had heard Miss Squire Thompson’s ram.” 
telling about the The Scoot laughed and 
oe stole and had Fatty heard him and set 






The Quarry Troop Life Guards 

The Day of the Big Race—and An Unexpected Job for the Motorcycle Patrol 
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Illustrated try Norman P. Rockwell 


B ang—mhMi 
bang-bang-bang! 
The ten 
bounded out of tied 
once. All were wide 
with excitement and w 

“What the dickens! 
earthquake 1” d e m a n d 
Bud Weir. 

Jhuiny Gordon was 
first one to the window 
“Gee whiz, look 


“Look at who—what?” 

“Why that was one of 
the racing cars,” said Jim¬ 
my. “They are tuning up 
for the big races today. Guess it was a 
foreign car from the racket it made. All 
the mufflers off. Couldn't make out just 
which car it was though. Going so fast 
it looked just like a gray streak. I— •” 

"llur-r-r-r-r, bumpety-boom-boom-bang- 
bang-bang.if' 

“Whoopee-e-e, here's another one,” 
screamed Jiminy. 

The ten scouts rushed to the front door 
of the building, ignoring the fact that they 
were clad only in pajamas and night shirts, 
and waved to the passing racer. 

“Cracky, look at him tear up the beach,” 
exclaimed Bruce. 

“Rather early in the morning to risk 
cuW% neck, eh? It's only four o'clock. 
Guess they are doing their last tuning up 
before the events start,” said Jiminy. 

“Say, how do they race?" asked fat Babe 
Wilson. “Do they line 'em up like a lot 
of sprinters and start 'em when a pistol 

“Well, they may do some match racing 
tomorrow, hut today I think they will 
hold all their time trials. They wiil race 
to see who can make the best time over 
the course,'' said Jiminy. 

“How fast can they go?" asked Ray 
Martin. 

"Oh, they can make a mile in half a 
minute. The world's record for a mile is 
twenty-five and one-half seconds," said 
Gordon, who was more or less of an au¬ 
thority on automobiles among the mem¬ 
bers of the Quarry Troop. 

“Gee Whizz! Say what can they make 
fifteen miles in? blow long will it take 
'em to go the full length of the beach ?"■ 
asked Bruce. 

“Well, the world's record for fifteen miles 
is just ten minutes flat. That's an old 
record and Dan Daey says lie's going to 
smash it to smitherines today. Mope he 
does. Say, fellows, what do you say to 
going down and looking over the garages 
before breakfast?” 

“Pine, let's get some clothes on and we'll 
start right away,” said Romper. 



must be his garage—.yes, it 
is. See the sign over the 
door. Vix-Benson, it says. 
That's the ear lie's going 
to drive.” 

T HE scouts followed 
Jiminy and Bruce and 
soon found themselves 
pai { of a very large crowd 
gathered about the famous 

Daey was the favoi 




■ lie \ 


1 the r 


> op- 


D RESSTNG was only a matter of a few 
minutes and presently the troop was 
on its way down the boardwalk toward 
the point where the series of green-peaked 
roofs located the garages of the speed 
maniacs. Although it was not yet five 
o'clock in the morning there were scores 
of people on the boardwalk all headed in 
the same direction. 

“Say, this is going to be a big day all 
right," said Ray Martin, as he noted the 
enthusiasm that prevailed. 

“Right-o, just look at the crowd down 
there at the garages already this morn¬ 
ing," said Bruce. 

About each of the low houses were 
grouped dozens of curiosity seekers. The 
scouts soon joined the throng and began 
to inspect the quarters of the racers. Each 
garage contained a big sullen looking ear 
about which was grouped half a dozen 
mechanics. These men were tinkering here, 
tightening a bolt there, or wiping and pol¬ 
ishing the great machines as if they were 
so many saered elephants. Mechanical 
parts, pumps, jacks, boxes of tools, cans of 
oil, extra tires and wheels, cushions and 
innumerable odds and ends were scattered 
about each building and everybody seemed 
to be keyed up to an extreme nervous pitch. 
On every side could be heard remarks 
about the ears and drivers, their records 
and their chances for winning the various 

The excitement was infectious and be¬ 
fore they realized it the scouts were as 
thoroughly interested as every one else. 
They began to talk automobiles to all with 
whom they came in contact and soon 
picked up a great deal of information 
about the notables who were to take part 
in the races. 

“Say, Bruce,” said Jiminy Gordon sud¬ 
denly, “there's Dan Daey. See him. That 
big, tall, light-haired fellow down there. 
I've seen his picture so many times that 
I almost feel as if I know him. Come on, 
we'll go down and see his machine. That 


of the best 

everybody was enthusiastic 
to see him carry off the 
honors of the event in 
which he was entered. He 
was standing by the door of his garage 
watching his attendants tinker with his 
machine, when the scouts came up. The 
lads pushed their way through the crowd 
to reach the rope railing about the en¬ 
trance to the garage, and when the tall 
racer saw them, he smiled and waved his 

“How are you scouts,” he said good- 
naturedly. Then without waiting for an 
answer he came over to the rope. 

“Where are you fellows from?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Woodbridge, Vermont, sir,” said Bruce. 

“Woodbridge, Vermont? Well, you came 
a long way to see the races, didn’t you?” 
he said, a boyish smile playing about the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Well, not exactly. You see we are here 
on business. That is, we've been hired as 
life, guards at Old Harbor. We're going to 
patrol the beach for the rest of the Sum- 

“O-ho, so you are the chaps Mr. Her¬ 
rick was telling me about—have motor¬ 
cycles and all that sort of rigging, eh? 
Say, boys, that's a great scheme. I saw 
the original motor cycle life guards work 
out in California last year, and they're 
great, too. Hope you have luck." Then 
after shaking hands with Bruee and Jiin- 
iny and two or three other scouts, he 
turned and entered the garage, for one of 
his mechanics had called him. 

And although Dan Daey did not realize 
it, this spirit of democracy had won him 
ten thoroughly capable rooters, for the 
scouts were more than pleased with his 
friendship. 

“Say, isn't he a corking fine chap," ex¬ 
claimed Bruee. 

“I should say he was; a regular pippin' 
I'd call him," said Jiminy stoutly. And 
he looked at his companions as if he dared 
any one of them to deny it. 

The crowd about the garage was grow¬ 
ing to tremendous proportions, and it was 
all that the scouts could do to extricate 
themselves. When they finally reached the 
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cealed six perfectly good cylinders that 
spat fire all the way down the course and 
shot the car over the finish line two seconds 
better than the world's record. What a 
roar of applause greeted the boyish driver 
when the figures were displayed! Even 
the scouts forgot for a moment that they 
were rooting exclusively for Dan Dacy and 
burst forth in a ringing cheer. 

But presently their attention was 
diverted from this achievement, for word 
was passed from the judges’ stand that 
Dan Dacy with his Vix-Benson was the 
next contestant. 

“Dan Dacy next!" was the word that 
passed from mouth to mouth through the 
crowd. Every one was a-tip-toe with ex¬ 
citement. All eves were strained on the 
starting line. 

“Gee, I hope he comes through with a 
new record,” said Bruce anxiously. 

“He will,” asserted Jiminy Gordon posi¬ 
tively. 

B OOM! Five thousand pairs of eyes 
were fastened on the tiny black speck 
that detached itself from the black blot 
far down the beach, and sped northward. 
Ten thousand ears were strained to catch 
the first far-off hum of the motor. 

Dacy was coming. His Vix-Benson was 
burning up the beach. Now the scouts 
caught the buzz of the motor. It grew 
louder with the passing of every second. 
Like a black projectile the car came on, 
flames from the throbbing cylinders licking 
about the hood. 

“Dacy! Dacy! Danny Dacy! Make it 
a new record!” screamed the electrified 
crowd while he was yet two miles from 
the finish line. Unquestionably he was 
the favorite. 

On came the roaring racer. The car 
was just a gray blur that hardly seemed 
to touch the beach, and begoggled Dan 
Dacy looked like the hooded messenger of 
death. 

Then with an ear-splitting roar the great 
machine passed the scouts on the last mile 
of the course! 

“By Jiminy, it’s a new record or I’ll— 
Oh, mercv! Look! Look! She'll be 
killed!” 

The scouts stood transfixed with hor¬ 
ror. Up the beach in the very path of 
the flying motor stood little May Herrick, 
clutching a red rubber ball in her hand 
and looking at the coming machine with 
horror written in every line of her childish 
face. 

T HE whole situation was clear. The tot 
had dropped her ball, which had 
rolled out onto the sloping beach. With 
her mind only on rescuing the plaything, 
she had pulled herself out of her nurse's 
grasp and run out onto the race course. 
And then when she found herself in the 
path of certain death she had become 
panic-stricken. 

Dan Daey's heart must have leapt to 
his throat when he saw the little one in 
his way. But if it did it in no way af¬ 
fected his nerve. He knew that to' turn 
the steering wheel but an inch meant cer¬ 
tain destruction to the careening car and 
a broken neck for himself perhaps. Yet 
he braved this hideous fate and wrenched 
at the steering gear. 

There was a terrific roar, a crash of 
shattered metal and in a cloud of sand the 
big gray racer turned abruptly and 
plunged end over end down the beach into 
the curling breakers. . The crowd gave 
vent to a shriek of alarm when they saw 
Dan Daey’s limp form shoot clear of the 


wreck and go whirling, arms and legs 
flying out toward the point where the 
combers were breaking. 

Like every one of the five thousand 
witnesses of the tragedy, the scouts stood 
paralyzed for a moment—-but only for a 
moment. Bruce was the first to gather 
his scattered wits. 

“Quick, Jiminy! We'll get him! Come! 
lie may still be alive! The rest of you 
fellows follow on foot!" 

While he was speaking, Bruce rushed 
into the station and started the motor 
cycle. Jiminy was right behind him and 
an instant later the powerful machine was 
making forty miles an hour over the sandy 
beach. Bruce bent low over the handle 
bars while Jiminy clung on for dear life 
and sought to buckle the life buoy belt 
about his waist. 

When the machine reached the wrecked 
motor car Bruce brought it to an abrupt 
stop. But already Jiminy had leaped from 
the machine and plunged into the water. 
With powerful overhand strokes he 
breasted the breakers. He seemed to 
shoot through the wafer, so mighty w'ere 
his efforts. 

vHIRTY feet out he saw something 
bobbing upon the surface of the water. 
It was Daey’s leather helmet. Toward this 
Jiminy headed and the water fairly boiled 
with the struggle he was making to reach 
the spot. In a few seconds he was near 
enough to reach out and grasp the black 
object. But he let go of it immediately 
and the next moment he was seen to pre¬ 
pare for a dive under the surface. A 
few feet away he had seen some air bub¬ 
bles coming to the top. 

In a jiffy he had unbuckled the life 
buoy. Then like a seal the lithe young¬ 
ster sought the dark green depths, fol¬ 
lowing the line of bubbles. Down he 
swam, deeper and deeper, for on the 
white, sandy bottom he covdd see a dark, 
shapeless mass turning round and round 
with the'action of the water. He reached 
out to seize it and his fingers slipped from 
the driver’s leather jacket. Again he 
tried, and his hand closed about the cold 
wrist of the unconscious man. 

Then he turned and started to strug¬ 
gle upward, dragging his heavy burden 
after him. It was hard work—terrible 
work, for he had dived deep and he was 
badly in need of air. His lungs felt as 
if they would burst. The. blood pressure 
in his neck and head was almost unbear¬ 
able. At first he could make no headway. 
The drowning man seemed to hold fast 
to the bottom. But he fought hard, for 
he realized that if he let go of Dacy he 
would have difficulty in finding him with 
a second dive. Every moment was pre¬ 
cious, too. There might still be a spark 
of life in the limp form he was trying to 

Up, up, he struggled. Above he could 
see the light of day. Great green bubbles 
raced past him. Only a few feet now. 
Only a second or two longer. Thus did 
he spur himself onward until suddenly his 
head shot clear of the waves, and, with a 
gasp, he filled his tortured lungs with new 

Ten feet away danced the cigar-shaped 
float with its life belt, and swimming 
toward him from the crowded beach were 
two other scouts ready to help. 

Jiminy summoned every ounce of his 
remaining strength and held the head of 
the unconscious man above the water. 
And when the spectators saw that he had 
actually made the rescue a cheer louder 


and longer than any that had greeted the 
racers rent the air. 

It was hard work and Jiminy was at 
the point of exhaustion, yet he tried his 
utmost to buckle the life belt about poor 
Dacy. But while he fumbled with the 
straps the two other scouts arrived and 
relieved him of the task. Qui’klv the belt 
was adjusted and the sign* flashed to 
Bruce, who seized the steel cable and 
hauled away. 

Then the two lads turned their attention 
to Jiininy and between them aided him 
into shallow water. 

By the time the three swimmers reached 
the beach the scouts had cleared Daey's 
lungs of water and had started the pul- 
motor. For twenty minutes the lads 
worked valiantly, doing everything that 
they could to bring back life in the un¬ 
conscious man, while the anxious crowd 
looked on. 

Finally their efforts were rewarded. 
Daey’s eyelids quivered several times, then 
slowly opened, whereat the crowd gave a 
mad cry of joy and the scouts had all they 
could do to keep them from pressing 
closer. 

B UT one man did break through the 
circle of guards and the lads let him 
pass. He was Mr. Herrick. Tears of joy 
coursed down his good-natured face when 
he saw that Dacy was still alive, and be¬ 
fore the scouts could restrain him he seized 
the prostrated man's hand and squeezed 
it while he murmured: 

“Dacy, Dacy, thank goodness you are 
still alive. I was afraid you had sacri¬ 
ficed your life to save that little girl of 

Then turning toward Bruce, he said, 
“Scouts, I don't know how to thank you 

“Don't try to thank us, Mr. Herrick,” 
said Bruce, “but you can help us put him 
onto the side car. I think we should get 
to a doctor's right away, for there may 
be some broken bones or internal in- 

And a few moments later the life 
guard's motor cycle was carrying its first 
patient to the emergency hospital. 

How to Make a Sunshine Gauge 

T is easy to make a sunshine gauge 
if you can get hold of a clear round 
glass ball. You will find that such a 
ball acts like a lens or burning-glass, the 
focus being very close to the ball itself. 
Anything placed at that focus and ex¬ 
posed to the sun will be burnt, or at least 
scorched. 

So you can cut in a piece of wood a 
half-circle, just a shade larger than the 
ball, and by means of another piece you 
fix the ball exactly at the centre of the 
curve. You then place the instrument 
facing the south and inclined upwards, so 
that the sun’s rays come to a focus on the 
edge of the curved wood. 

As the sun moves across the sky, the 
little spot of burning light will travel 
along the wood, and yon have only to 
place a piece of paper there to get a 
record of the sunshine throughout the day. 

If you divide up the paper strip into 
twelve parts, each part will represent an 
hour from ti a. m. to 6 p. hi., and the 
positions of the burnt marks will enable 
you to tell very nearly when the sun 
was shining and when not. 

A mark will be made when the sun is 
out, and, of course, your paper will not 
be scorched when the sun is hidden. 
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Don Strong of the Wolf 

Patrol By WILLIAM HEYLIGEK 


Illustrated by Norman P. RoeKwi 


Chapter V (Conlin 




■opting charity. We're taking so 
Half an honr later, when, the^ meeting a.K^iving nothing in return. Thai 

talking," cried a t 
1 *- take cot 


5 called to order, Mr. Wall faced the 
scouts. 

“We intended tonight,” he said, “to have 
a session on map reading. That, however, 
will be impossible. I have two important 
matters to lay before you for your con¬ 
sideration. 


utntl sconty.” 

PhiTVor 


this. 


n't thei 


way 


rage a 


i do 


nething that will pay for this house?* 
Don stood up. “That—that old waiting- 

it isn't fair to use my library.’ Some of f f, if ]t Js S SC0llty 

toe scouts squirmed to take it for nothing, maybe if each 

scoutmaster smiled. *«*/««*£ patro l took turns keeping the'new waiting 

I an, gHd to* see" you trying to do'some- room clean-sweeping it and things like 
thing for yourselves. That's the spirit ^ ^ th( , scouts (h(J shout They 

that counts. That s the spmt that gets nQ doubt that under such a con di- 

, c , , i „ anti VP in tion thev would he glad to get the place. 

,he 

jo., % rz 

-rote to the company and asked that the on h &. thought 

be gHen ^.Chester Troop. 1^ wrong wiW f ns 

plan, too. 



CYoro, 7 wonder tc’/ii/ Mr. Wall gave i 


. It's 




ito debt, 
Thrift 


waiting r 
The company 
their letter” 


- But I had better r 


“We 




The boys listened attentively while the 
letter was read. Don saw several of them 
look at him and he tried to appear nil- 
concerned. 

“That wasn't all that Scout Strong did,’’ 

Mr. Wall went on. “He decided that a 
meeting place would need furniture. So 
lie visited the Chester Furniture Company. 

He picked out six chairs, two benches, a no¬ 
table and three framed pictures. These sistc 
articles will cost nine dollars and twenty- 

five cents. The furniture company is a 

willing to deliver the goods if the troop bitic 

will pay fifty cents on delivery and fifty 
cents a week. hou: 

“As you see, you have the offer of a muc 
meeting place, and an offer of furniture.” 

Mr. Wall was silent a moment. “It is he .... . 

up to you boys to decide just what you e „t ™oes S not d i 
want to do. - ’ ™ n e j mows gras 

D OX expected the hoys to shout that shlffles^ladf™ 
they wanted the meeting place and graces. Be’can 
the furniture as soon as they could get hon takes moni 
them. Instead, there was a long silence. {,y’ Ted , he qu 
The scouts looked at each other, and realizing it is 1 
looked away, and shuffled their feet. 1S **ffi°* 

“I don't think we ought to take the are twentv-five 

Waiting room,” said a hesitating voice. go wih Ted, b 

Don gave a gasp. Not take it? What d {he B expl 

sort of nonsense was this? bill has to he 

“Scout Morris has the floor,” said Mr. Worried, he fe 
Wall. lle in a order"to 

Don looked at Phil Morris. The boy's works with fev 
face was uncertain and troubled. The house is 

“Maybe T don't look at this the right !° ld 'together 1 *! 
way,” he said. “T don’t want any fellow i> a ii season clo 
to'think I'm a goody-goody, hut we're and l.is savin 
scouts, and if that doesn’t mean some- belpSiim with 
thing to us then we’re not the right kind The troop d 
of scouts. The scout law says that a P° n makes 
scout is thrifty and pays his own way. He°"aiso arran 
Well, if we accept this meeting place, room on credi 


buy furniture that way,’ 
in said at last. 


How “Don Strong" Began 

D ON' STRONG wants to enter the Cliesl 
high school—not to study, but to pi 


Ted Carter, a 
o the boy's good 

S an» lodas, 

inully, egged on 


:arh. Don has plan 


Thrift ' 

“But suppose we are sure we can pay 
the fifty cents each week?” Don asked. 

“Then let’s save it,” Alex answered. 
“As fast as \rei£dg|tgNj- flow much do the 
chairs cost?” 

“Fifty cents each.” 

“As fast as we save fifty cents let’s buy 
a chair. That’ll be paying our own 

Don made no reply. 

“I guess there's no need of putting the 
' matter to a vote,” Mr. Wall said. “Ruii- 
: ning into deht is bad. Tf a boy had one 
hundred dollars in the hank and owed 
one hundred and five dollars, that hundred 
. dollars would not be his.” 
i Don suddenly remembered that he 
hadn't paid Ted the quarter he had bor- 
• rowed from him for the theatre ticket, 
i His lips twitched. He had one dollar and 
1 fifteen cents in his hank after paying his 
1 lumber bill. But Ted Carter had a claim 
■ on twentv-five cents, and if he paid 
1 Ted- ' 

H IS thoughts were interrupted. The 
meeting was breaking up. He arose 
and started out with the others. 

“Just a minute, Don,” said Mr. Wall. 

He waited. After the boys had depart¬ 
ed the scoutmaster came back. 

“Don,” he said, “T don't want you to 
go away thinking that your plan ’was a 
failure. Your idea of getting that old 
waiting room was bully. It lacked only 
a wav to make some kind of payment, and 
you also found the way. As for the fur¬ 
niture—I'm glad you did that. It gave 
the troop a chance to think about debt and 
borrowing. Sometimes boys are careless 
about those matters.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Don. His eyes were on 
the rug. 

“Just one thing more,” said Mr. Wall. 
“Have your father give you more of the 
fire and cooking test. A' member of the 
local Court of Honor will lie here Wednes- 
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Jay afternoon, and he is going to help me 
give the second-class test.” 

Don's eyes did not leave the rug. “I— 
I can’t pass them all,” he said in a low 


“I know I did,” Don cried desperately. 
“I have one dollar and fifteen cents in 
the hank at home. Blit 1 owe Ted Carter 
a quarter.” 

“Oh!" said Mr. Wall, “Sit down, Don." 
He drew a chair close to the hoy. “Sup¬ 
pose you tell me shout this. What did you 
borrow the quarter for?” 

“To go to the show." 

“Didn't you have some 
money?" 

“Yes, sir. But I didn't 
want to spend it. 1 had my 
lumber bill to pay in thirty 
days, and I wanted to save 
my dolla . So I told Ted 

“What did Ted say?” Mr. 

Wall interrupted. 

"He said-" Don hesi¬ 

tated, and his cheeks turned 

“1 think I ought to know," 


"He said ‘Beam 
scouts again 1’ 1—I can't 

make him understand about 
saving a dollar. He asked 
me if I could go if he 
loaned me a quarter, be¬ 
cause that wouldn’t be 
bank, and 


“He comes around almost every day,” 
Don answered. 

“Does he?” said Mr. Wall. He fell 
into thought and once more tapped his fin¬ 
gers against the chair. Presently he stood 
up and Don followed him to the hall. 

“I suppose you're working on your bird 
houses while Ted is there?” 

"It must he lonesome for Ted sitting 
around and watching you working.” 

"I guess it is," Don answered honestly. 
“He wants me to stop and talk to him.” 

“You had better wait a moment," said 
Mr. Wall abruptly. He walked down the 
hall and hurried upstairs. 


king n 




told 


u got to talkin 


I said } 
to ] 


“I know,” interrupted Mr. Wall. He 
began to tap his fingers on the arm of 
the chair. The room became very quiet. 
Don could hear the tick of the clock in 
the hall. 

“You and Ted have been pretty friend¬ 
ly, haven't you?” the scoutmaster asked 
suddenly. 




“Yes, 

‘What did he think about cutting 
‘He laughed at 


much fun did he make 
of you about football?'’ 

“Not much after-” 

“After you came back to the squad?" 

Don sighed. “Yes, sir.” Gee! how much 
Mr. Wall knew! 

The scoutmaster’s chin grew the least 
bit hard. “Just what did he call vou, 
Don—names, I mean?” 

“He called me ‘Mr. Weak-knees.’ ” 

“Anything else?” 

“ ‘Easy' mark.’ ” 

“Anything else? Think.” 

“That's all,” said Don. “Ted doesn't 
mean anything, sir. That's just his way. 
But I thought, after what you said to¬ 
night, that maybe 1 shouldn't t*ke my 
second-class tests if I owed Ted a quar- 

“Oh, you can go ahead on the others,” 
the scoutmaster said, “and perhaps you'll 
meet the deposit requirement in two weeks. 
And now as to Ted. I suppose you don't 
see much of him now that the football 
season is over.” 


noon Don repaid his loan and squared his 

“No hurry about this," said Ted. “Keep 
it if you need it." 

"I have plenty,” Don explained. “My 
lumber bill is paid, and there's enough 
stuff in the shop for four more houses.” 

"Huh!" said Ted. “What are you going 
to do with all your money?" 

"Save it.” 

“Not for mine. Come on down to the 
station and we'll drink hot chocolate and 
eat cakes until the quarter's gone.” 

But Don, who had asked his father to 
help him find a good place for a food 
shelter, declined the invitation. 

“Ah!".Ted growled, “you're getting to 
be an old woman." 

Don smiled to himself. Old woman, in¬ 
deed. He was sure that the coming winter 
would give him far more fun than it gave 
Ted. 

Winter was not slow in coming—and it 
settled for a long, cold stay. After the 
first few weeks of sleighing and snow¬ 
balling the average boy of 
Chester found life pretty dull. 
But Don found everything full 
of interest. He thought that 
he had never been so busy and 
“ so happy. 

All told, he made and sold 
sixteen bird houses. He passed 
hi* second-class examinations, 
lie bought a uniform and a 
hat. And with all that, the 
approach of spring found him 
with almost three dollars in the 

A S for Chester Troop, it 
' l\ passed a joyous winter. 
With the help of a wagon and a 
horse the waiting room was 
, ... carted to a field adjoining Mr. 

Wall’s house. They repaired 
“Don,” said the man, “there are some the roof, the windows and the door. One 
scouts who seem to blunder very often, of the scouts unearthed a second-hand coal 

but, for all that, they’re- stove in his cellar, and that was brought to 

“Yes, sir?” troop headquarters. A hole was cut in the 

“For all that they're good scouts— roof, a pipe was .run up and they were 
mighty good scouts. Good night.” ready for a fire. All they lacked was coal. 

“Good night,” said the boy. “And coal,” Phil Morris had wailed. 

He walked home with no more worry “is seven dollars and fifty cents a ton.” 
about what had troubled him. In some But the boys refused to be east down, 
way, Mr. Wall had robbed the matter of The Chester Coal Company had a big 
its sting. plant at the bottom of a’ rather steep 

His mind was principally concerned with road. Alex Davidson thought of a way 
the package he held snugly under one arm. out of the difficulty. 

What could it be? Had Mr. Wall made a "We’ll make a bargain with the coal 
similar present to all the other scouts? company,” he said. “We’ll keep the side- 

When he reached home the sounds from walk in front of their office free of snow, 

the kitchen told him that his mother and and we'll keep the hill clean and covered 
Barbara were setting bread for the mor- with ashes. They have a lot of trouble 
row's baking. He slipped up the stairs to with that hill when it’s slippery. It ought 
his room. Eagerly he broke the string to be worth something to them to have 
around his package and shook away the that hill kept so their horses can get 
paper. up and down easily.” 

He found a heavy, oblong piece of card- “How much ought it to be worth?” Phil 
board. On one side of the card was print- asked. 

ing. He turned it to the light and read “Ton of coal, anyway,” said Alex. “I'll 
aloud: go and see 



“Now I wonder why Air. Wall gave n 
that,” he said. 

Chapter VI. 


A sharp young man at the coal com 
pany’s office listened to his proposition. 
“You want that coal in advance?” hi 

“Ain Sir ’ 


N : 


The Meaning of the Sign. 

EXT morning Don hung the sign n 


his bedroom wall. Later in the day agreed to keep the new waiting room clean 
he slipped a quarter from his bank; and for three months Ask the trolley com- 
wlien Ted Carter came around that after- (Continued on page 35.) 







In the Scout Cave 

Trees and Fighting 

By THE CAVE SCOUT 
F. J. P. 

S AY, fellows, don't you think it is Since the scout work has been 
pretty hot and stuffy in this old cave organized I have noticed that 
to-day? What do you say if we go the boys have been playing 
outside and sit in the shade some place havoc with it. Many of the big 
where the wind can blow on us? trees have been blazed and 

What’s that? “Good idea?” All right, marked with signs, while scores 
then, let’s beat it out of here. of younger trees, two or three 

Isn't this a whopper of an old oak? inches in diameter, have been 
Let's sit down on the grass right here and cut down for use in building 
have our little confab about scout affairs, shelters.” 

I just can't help admiring this old tree! “But,” 1 said, “do you know 
How old do you think it is? I wonder if it is scouts who have done these 
a band of Indians ever squatted on the things?” 

ground here, like we are doing, to hold a “I've trailed them through 
council? How many tons of water do you the woods and watched them," 
think have gone up through that stocky he said. “They wore felt hats 
old trunk to be distributed to the leaves and leggings." 
and branches? I wonder how many birds “That doesn’t prove that they 
have sung in this old tree, and how many were scouts," I argued. “Not 
squirrels have chatted and scolded and every boy who wears a felt 
chased each other through its spreading hat and leggings is a scout.” 
limbs? I wonder how many bears have But I had to admit, boys, 
munched acorns on the ground beneath? that it might possibly have been 
I wonder—but gee, when you once start a troop of scouts who were re¬ 
thinking about a tree there is no telling sponsible for this damage to 
where you will get to. A tree is just as the forests. Then I came back 
interesting as a story book to a boy whose at him strong. 

“wonderer” is good for anything. ‘ “Let’s look at the other side 

- ‘ of this question for a minute. Maybe you 

It’s just about the same with everything do not know that scores of forest tires 
you see in nature. But there is a cer- are put out every year by boy scouts; 
tain point beyond which your “wonderer” that thousands of tussock moth nests are 
refuses to work. Did you ever look up destroyed each year by scouts; that this 
at the .stars, for instance, and wonder summer thousands of woodpeckers, which 
whether or not anybody lives on them, or were fed during the winter months by 
whether there are" any scouts up there? scouts, are eating millions of grubs and 
And did you ever get to thinking about insects harmful to trees; that every year 
what a little bit of a speck of dast this on Arbor Day, boy scouts plant thousands 
earth is, and what would happen to us if of trees; that in several States boy scouts 
one of those other great big worlds are co-operating with the forestry officers 
bumped into ours? When your mind once in the great work of conservation. Why, 
gets started on this subject'you soon begin in your own State of Massachusetts, boy 
to think about the great Power that keeps scout troops have recently co-operated with 
all the worlds where they belong, and then the forestry department in conducting a 
a lump comes up in your throat and you tree census, the results of which will be 
feel kind of queer inside, and your “won- extremely valuable to the forestry officials.” 
derer” is stuck—it won’t budge another “Well,” he said, when I had finished, 
inch ! “I’m glad to know these things. I had no 

Well, that’s the way the Cave Scout idea the scouts were doing so much to save 
feels sometimes about trees. I start out the trees. I guess, after all, the few trees 
by thinking about the process by which I saw felled and blazed wouldn’t amount 
they grow—how they draw minerals and to much compared to the great number 
water from the ground, gases from the air which have been protected by scouts.” 

and light from the sun and mix 'em all up - 

together to form wood. That’s wonderful Yes, fellows, I feel pretty sure that 
enough, but when I stop to think about scouts save more trees than they destroy, 
the Power that devised such a marvelous but I can't see any reason why scouts 
process for making the earth beautiful— should destroy any. As a matter of fact 
well, that's sueh a big thought that it I don't think that a genuine scout would 
almost swamps my “thinker.” destroy or injure trees. I've got so much 

Maybe that is one reason why I always confidence in you fellows that I would be 

get riled up when I see a tree that has willing to bet that in nine cases out of ten 

been needlessly cut down or disfigured. the destruction of trees, which is charged 

- to scouts, has really been done by others. 

I guess I'll have to tell you about a Sometimes, it is true, new scouts, going 

talk I had the other day with a man who on their first hike into the woods, get a 

lives in a city in Massachusetts. little hit too eager to try out their new 

“I’m afraid” he said, “that the boy scouts hatchets. A boy is not a scout very long, 

are doing more harm than good. There however, before he learns how to use a 

is a good deal of fine timber near the city, hatchet properly—and how not to use it, 
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which is a hit of lore equally important. 

In the majority of cases the trouble is 
caused by groups of boys, who are not 
scouts at' all. These boy's see scouts go¬ 
ing into the woods with hatchets and they 
naturally try to imitate them. Frequently 
these boys commit depredations in the 
woods and the scouts get the blame for it. 
For the sake of the conservation of trees, 
a work in which every scout is interested, 
and for the sake of the reputation of our 
great organization for boys, we should 
watch for these “counterfeit scouts” and 
try to put a stop to their activities. 

And let’s watch those scouts who are 
occasionally careless with their axes. If 
we see a fellow “pulling the George Wash¬ 
ington stunt,” let's take the trouble to ex¬ 
plain the evils of tree-damaging to him so 
effectively that he will never forget them. 

The next time I have a talk with this 
gentleman from .Massachusetts I hope he 
won't have any excuse at all for making 

“Well, Mr. Cave Scout, this talk on 
trees has made me think of some things I 
never thought of before, but I'd like to 
ask you one question on an entirely dif¬ 
ferent subject.” 

Would you mind telling me your name: 

“I'd rather not tell you that, but I will 
tell you where I live—PeekskilJ, New 
York.'” 

All right, I'll try to answer your ques¬ 
tion anyway. Let's hear it. 

“My trouble is this, Mr. Cave Scout. 
There is a boy in town whose ideas are 
entirely opposite to those of the scouts. 
He keeps making fun of me and the scouts 
of this city. I take it seriously, and I'd 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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to me he was on a vacation, and all good 
workers ought to be able, at the proper 
time, to be good idlers. Of course, idling 
is'a comparative term; what one may call 

About the Stylops (so you won’t be one) and a Good Scoutmaster (so you will idling"hi 

be one—some day).* preparing a camp for his boys, and taking 

notes on the birds. He says: 


From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


By DANIEL CARTER, BEARD 

National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


A ccording to my 

buckskin calendar, 
this is the wild rice 
moon of the Indians, the 
first moon of the Indian 
Summer, and the Andy 
Poe tnoon of the scouts. 

Andy Poe was born on 
the 30th of September, 
1742. He was a famous 
buckskin man of the 
buckskin period a 1 o n g 
about Revolution, 


He i 


great 


hunter and earned fa 
by a 11 a c k i n g single- 
handed Big Foot, the In¬ 
dian Chief, and a com¬ 
panion Indian. After¬ 
wards, when he was an 
slew a mad hull which had 
using no weapon hut the 
that he won in the fight 





■ of i 


to be a Stylops. 
Stylops is no good in 
camp or in the field or in 
the office. We haven't a 
Stylops among the scouts, 

Is a Stylops? 

: has just oc- 
o me that per- 
i do not know 
what a Stvlops is. In 
that case, it mar be well 
let you know. A Sty- 


dian; 


vith the j 


Poe 


e of tin 

possible to settle the Middle West with d< 
peaceful farmers. Where he hunted, and 
occasionally fought with 
savage beasts, the land 
populated, traversed by 
graph and telephone lin 
cities, towns and villages and m; 
taring centers, and poor old Andy 
known and forgotten by most of the 
u 1 1 , although there are peop' 


wrong; a dead-beat 
beetle, a parasite beetle, 
nan, he a beetle that lives off the labors of others, 
:ed him, never turning over its hands to help itself, 
nahawk If there are other beetles and tumble 
hugs and little folks of the insect world 
wanting to have a swim, and the diving 
beetle wanted to show the rest of bug- 
how to make a high dive, or the 
igig-, or how to dive from the sur- 
ancl face or swim upside down, there is no 
is now thickly doubt that all of them would do their 
railroads, tele- share of the work to prepare for the 
dotted with play—all of them but the dead-beat, good- 
it'ac- for-nothing Stylops. He could only show 
them how to sponge on some one else for 
a living. Look him up in your natural 
history, boys, and see how closely he r 


e thoroughly versed sembles Pinheadus in the newspaper comic. 


r great col- i 


Wooster, Ohio, 
in his life and histo 

The president of one of 
leges recently said that a n 
full growth at about eight: 
years of age. If that was the case with 
our pioneers they must have indeed been but to 
“some men" when they were boys, for if terrible 
one of them, when he reached 
where most people are content to 
their front piazza or in an easy 
front of the fire, could whip a mad bull 
single-handed, armed only w 
hawk about the size of a latl 
he must have been a corker when he 
eighteen. 

Old Andy Poe was able to lick a 
single-handed 
healthy life , 

comes to an elixir of life, boys, there 
nothing cun beat Old Mother Nature. 

That's the reason it makes me glad to 
know that so many of you scouts are hav¬ 
ing an opportunilty during your vacation and getting ready 
to get out into the woods and live much member old Sty' 
the same kind of a life that the old wil- * ' ’ 1 

derncss men lived. Your National Scout 
Commissioner would like to he out with 
some of you right now, with or without 
a bathing suit, but with a good spring- 
hoard or a good raft from which to dive a I 
into deep water. But in place of that oth 
delightful 


riting about the Stylops ii 
hook of Bugs, Butterflies 
reaches his and Beetles, and he is a daisy character 
nineteen on whom to preach a sermon; I don’t 
n to sit on him and preach a sermon, 
e him as an illustration of the 
fleets which come through the 
age life of a sponge and a dead beat. It docs 
■ on not make any difference whether it is a 
r in rich man, a poor man, a bettle or a hug, 
it becomes a parasite it becomes 
toma- degraded. Mrs. Stylops lives in the body 
hatchet, of a bee; she needs no eyes or nose, legs 
was or antennae—she needs only a digestive 
tube and a place and muscles necessary to 
bull work the mouth to absorb the food, and a 
■cause he had lived a clean, bag to hold it, and also to hold her eggs 
When it so that she can propagate hundreds of 
more dead beats to live off the work of the 
industrious bee. 

So, fellow scouts, when you are building 
spring-board or your swimming raft 
' 'o have fun, just re- 
and, when you think 
of him, do more than your share of the 


Speaking of v 


e Wa- 


of ; 


with 


a the two things haw 


I recently received 
‘tter from Scoutmaster Fitch, 
ise known as Judge Fitch, or the 
Honorable Joseph Fitch—hut Scoutmaster 
is the title of whieh he is most proud. He 
' the is an awfully hard-working man. There, 
is nothing of a Stylops about him, and the 
consequence is he has one of the finest 
troops in Greater New York, although it 
is but a year old. But when he wrote 



Yes, Judge, I will tell that, too. The 
readers of the Duffel Bag all have sense 
enough to appreciate the fact that even 
a bird lover does not want his piazza post 
full of holes when there are plenty of 
trees around with decayed parts which will 
better answer the purpose for birds' nests. 

Why the Judge Didn’t Win a Race 

Judge Filch, boys, is doing the same 
kind of work here that our great friend. 
Judge Lindsay, is doing in Denver. There 
is nothing of the Stylops about him; he 
always does his share and more, too. 

I can remember the time, a few years 
ago, when both the Judge and I were 
young athletes. The Judge was rowing in 
a four-oared paper gig race. It was a 
close race and, of course, the Judge wanted 
his crew to win. It did not win because 
the Judge pulled until he fell unconscious 
in the bottom of the boat. 1 lifted him 
out and put him in the barge, and applied 
first aid until we brought him around all 
right. 

The rest of us learned a lesson there, 
and that was to “be prepared" and not 
attempt to pull a hard race without pre¬ 
vious severe training. However, the Judge 
was in good enough physical condition to 
entirely recover from 'the severe strain 
and feel no ill effects afterwards. And 
he is now leaching his boys how not to 
make any such mistake as he did in that 

So, fellow scouts, don’t be a Stylops- 
Pinheadus, and when you have any task 
to perform train for it before hand. “Be 
Prepared.” Then we won’t have to give 
you first aid. But if we do, be sure that 
you reward us by making as good a 
scoutmaster as the Honorable Joseph 
Fitch. 


Financial Campaigns Succeed 

A financial campaign in Syracuse, N. Y., 
in which more than $10,000 was raised to 
finance hoy scout work in that city, was 
recently completed. The campaign was 
conducted under the supervision of Mr. 
H. L. Eddy; who worked as the personal 
representative of National Headquarters. 

A financial campaign in Muskegon, 
Mich., has recently resulted in raising 
$2,500 for the Movement 






Red Gilly, Reelfoot Fisherboy 

A Tennessee Mountain Lad's Singular Experience on a Strange Lake 
By A. L. WHITSON 


i One pull at the tightened ropes shout 
> ’another heavy catch and a few momen 
later the little fishing-boat stood barely a 
, inch above water. 

• "Move her careful. Red,’’ the old ms 
; cautioned as the boy dropped listless! 

into the seat and began to pull the oar 
i Slowly the little boat moved in and 01 
; among the tree-tops until it reached tl 


i nPHE first foggy gray streaks of morn- 
1 ing fell softly about him as the canoe 
- floated down the long stretch of placid 

“Ain’t she too beautiful fer anything 
t this morning!” mused Red as he gazed 
on the scene before him. “Tennessee ort 
1 to be proud of her,” he continued, “fer 


The sun peeped over the 
the east side of Reelfoot 
the fog, leaving before thi 
eyes of the young fishermai 
panse of blue, calm water 
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Dan Beard Tells You How 

To Find the Treasure of Pirate La Fitte" 

By DAN BEARD 

ssioner, Boy Scouts of America. 

“Shacks, Shelters and Shanties,” according 
to what he decides will be the prize. 

Then at the peg marked A in Fig. 2, 
he places the first contestant with a pocket 
compass in his hand. A is supposed to be 
the stone in Dead .Man's Gulch. The scout 
holds the compass in his hand and remem¬ 
bering that the black end of the needle is 
the north end, adjusts his compass until 
the needle points exactly north, then he 
sights along the northwest point, gets his 
line of direction, and steps off TO paces 
and hunts for a cask o’ rum. He is only 
allowed a certain time to find each cache, 
two minutes, three minutes or five minutes, 
according to the difficulty of the under¬ 
taking. The scoutmaster starts him with 
a whistle and calls time with a whistle. 

When played as a game, the first cache 
counts one, the second two, the third three, 
the fourth four, etc., and, of course, the 
one finding the treasure makes the biggest 

SC The scoutmaster can hand the pathfinder 
bits of paper or pebbles, one for each peg 
found. The pebbles act as counters for the 

Of course the distances, Fig. 2, may be 
anv number of paces you choose, but each 
direction should be one of the four points 
of the compass, that is, the four quarters 
of the compass, north, south, east and 
west, or the four eighths of the compass, 
that is, northwest and northeast, south- 

cache of brass coins, thence southeast east and southwest. 

.. . - cacne oi or ass Wy flnd a caehe To g0 any further into the sub-divisions 

old black flag with the skull and cross- -0 paces, w e * . sout hwest 30 paces, of the compass makes the game too diffi- 

bones, which formerly struck terror into of *“' er u ( ™ d a cache wit h the keys cult. You will find it hard enough to find 

the hearts of the poor merchantmen of the' treasure chest, then northwest 30 the treasure if you stick to the quarters 

the Spanish galleys and treasure ships, to the treasure chest, ^ a and eighths> a „d you had better practice 

Of course, La Fitte must have had a P< > b s ^, oum l chest full of bars of first simply on the quarters. That is, go 

Black Jack and also treasures, for, what t. n u g 1 } b| and pieces of e ast so many paces, north so many paces 

of being a pirate if one has no r south so many paces, and west so main 

- ■ -r T - Fitte’s eight. fig. 1. _ . _. W! „ o a mariner's comnass 


L y FITTE was the American pirate 
, of the Gulf of Mexico, afterwards 
I the American patriot who refused 
a bribe of the command of a man-of-war, 
and, if I remember aright, thirty thousand 
dollars in gold. He 
helped Gen. Jackson 
New Orleans. But La Fitte .. 
real pirate, and all pirates with , 
to being the bona fide article had a Black 
Jack” to hoist in the time of battle, the 


n the Battle of 


divisions. Fig. 


men, known as Black Jack, used to_ vvork s t'carefullv lay out the course, and its ( 

for my grandfather on the Mississippi ■ c -,chc he is supposed to bury compass. . 

River, when grandfather was in command At each cache he s PP h onIv It is allowable for the scout to place 

of the good old barge called “The Rover ” things enumerated, bu 4 “ ^ his compass on the peg and lie prone on 

Well—-if La Fitte had a treasure, he ? rl “ ‘ bt n a pocket compass, a the ground and sight his direction before 

buried it. Of course, he buried it. pirates f scollt P kmte> scout axe, he begins to pace it \\ here here are a 

ESi's .ru'S'V- “° ki " s ° r ” ne ot mr b “ k, * ‘ 

sure that no one should find it, they all „ 

had a pleasant custom of killing the men 
who helped to bury the treasure. This 
done, thev usuallv made a map which they 
sewed in the side of their doublet and 
when they died, the map always fell into 
the hands of some story hook hero. 

As luck would have it, we have found 
La Fitte’s notes and they read like this: 

“Start at the rock in Dead Man's Gulch, 
near the skull of the Spaniard, travel 
northwest 70 paces to a cache, where you 
will find a cask o’ rum, from thence, due 
west 30 paces, where you will find the 
finger bones of Don Piedro Fiesto. 

Thence northeast 50 paces, where you 
will find a cache of coffin nails, thence 
north 20 paces, where you will find a 
cache of bullets, thence northeast 40 paces, 
where you will find a cache of copper coins, 
thence west 60 paces, where you will find 

‘Copyright, 1915, by D. C. Beard. 
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T HE schoolroom was a busy place. 
Here anil there a pupil was study¬ 
ing;. Others were looking out through 
the windows, envying the carefree birds 
which were flitting from tree to tree. 

In the back of the room occasional 
sounds ot sly whispering could be heard. 

James Verkins, better known to the “fel¬ 
lers” as “Shorty” was laboriously writing 
on a fragment of paper while keeping one 
cautious eye peeled in the direction of the 
teacher's platform. At last he carefully 
folded the paper and, when a favorable 
opportunity presented itself, threw it 
across two intervening rows of seats into 
the lap of Mary Guwan. 

Mary opened' the note behind her big 
geography and smiled pleasantly as she 
read: “Mary, can l walk home with you 
after school, I want to tell you something. 
James.” 

There was a pretty touch of color in her 
cheeks as she looked" at James and nodded 
“Yes." 

After recess she missed the note and 
decided to make a thorough search for it 
at noon as she was afraid some one else 
might find it. She wished she had torn 

Some one did find it. Fred Tower, a 
big, seventeen-year-old boy in the high 
School, picked up a piece of paper as he 
came down the stairs and, out of curiosity, 
opened it. It was Mary’s lost note. 


1 TIRED TOWER was a fine type of the 
' overgrown bully. On account of his 
naturally mean disposition and his crafty 



ways, the boys of his own age would not 
permit him to associate with them. Barred 
from their society he sought consolation 
and amusement by making life miserable 
for boys younger and weaker than him¬ 
self. lie took a particular delight in or¬ 
dering ihe younger boys to do things which 
would either cause them physical pain or 
would get them into trouble. And woe unto 
the hoy who displeased him ! Bitter expe¬ 
rience had proved to the little group whose 
actions he dominated, the folly of report¬ 
ing his misdoings to teachers or parents, 
for the culprits were made to “walk tui 
k'rY" or were subjected to some equally 
painful punishment. And with it all he 
was so crafty that it was almost impossi¬ 
ble to catch him at his meanness. As a 
result of his domineering and cruel 
methods with smaller boys, he had been 
nicknamed the “Czar.” 

When the bell rang for the afternoon 
recess, the Czar walked out to the play¬ 
ground and looked for Sam Roberts. 

“Sam!" he called, “Come here, I got 
something to show you." Sam, who was 
used to obeying the Czar, hurried toward 
the older boy. 

“Read this note to the boys and have 
some fun with Shorty,” he instructed. 
Then he walked away to wait for the 
leaven to work. 

I T DID work too. He had scarcely time 
to get out of sight before Sam collected 
a crowd of boys about him and read the 
note to them. Just after he finished read¬ 
ing and while the boys were still laughing 
and joking Shorty came up. 

“What’s the fun about, anyway?” he 
asked. 

Carl Schmidt looked at Shorty with a 
jeering grin and piped up, “Mary, can I 
walk home with you after school? I want 

Shorty saw red in a second. “You got 
that note?" he interrupted savagely. 

“Wlio has?” 

“Sha’n’t tell.” 

“You will or git a trimmin’,” and Shorty 
started toward him to make good his 
threat. 

Carl knew that discretion was the better 
part of valor, for he had several times 
tried issues with James. He backed off. 


not knowing what to do, but not caring 
“snitch” on Sam. 

As Shorty came nearer he repeated 
threat. “Tell me where you got that n 
or where it is, or I’ll knock your bh 
off,” he threatened. 

Just then the Czar came to the corner 
the building. Without taking notice of 
situation, he spoke to Sam, loudly enov 
for Shorty to hear. “Sam,” he call 
“what did Shorty say when you shov 
him the note?” 

Sam was surprised and caught off 
guard. But now the cat was out of 
bag and he wasn’t at all sure about hai 
ling Shorty. 

“Oh, he got kind o' warm when he he: 
it,” Sam mumbled as the Czar turned 
go upstairs. 

Shorty, walking up to Sam, demand 
“Where did you get that note?" 

“None of your business,” said Sam. 

“What did you go and read it for?” 

“ 'Cause I wanted to." 

“Well, it was a dirty trick and ; 

"Aw, go on! What you goin’ to 

“I’ll show you!" 

Without further argument Shorty lam 
a stiff punch on the side of Sam's heac 

I T WAS a real scrap. Blow met bh 
they clenched, they rolled and they ti 
bled, only to get up and go at it ag: 
Neither gained any advantage though b 
were dirty and mussed up. The Czar sb 
in the upper hall window and watched v 
interest. 

“Soak ’im!” “Clinch with 'ini!" “Go I 



‘•Whose is that?" he asked, angi 
"Mine!” Shorty retorted defiantly. 
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“Stick to him !” “There! Hand him 
It might have lasted for some tim 
for these and other cries from the 
ested onlookers which attracted the i 
tion of Miss Milliard, the teacher, 
she passed out of the door, the Cz; 


le!” When the Czar saw that the boy was because he 
but really in pain he laughed and said roughly, “Isn't he a 
ter- “Oh, shut up, you big baby! I didn't asked, 
ten- know you had a sore arm. 15ut it will do “Yes, sir.” 

As it good to have the scab knocked off.” “What did the teacher say?” 

__ ...._, .... _ saw At noon the Czar placed a chip on Tom “Aw, she didn't see it, and I didn't say 

her and walked noiselessly across the upper Barber's shoulder. “I dare Harry Bice to nothin’ to her. And if 1 did the big bully 
hall into the high school room. But then knock it off,” he said. wonld tlmmp me. Skinny Rasmussen tried 

the Czar was always cautious in his ma- When Harry hesitated, the Czar con- it and got his." 

noeuvres. Miss Milliard came so quietly, tinued, “Tom called you a name and talked A FTER dinner Shorty told his father 
and the boys were so interested that they about you. I heard him. Are you afraid XV the whole story of the abuse and 
didn't see her until she was near the of him?" tyranny of the Czar. When it was finished 

crowd. Then Fat Killian whispered as Tom dared not dispute the Czar, who Mr. Perkins sat for a few moments in 
loudly as he dared, “Jiggers! Here she continued talking until the two boys fell deep thought. Then he suggested a plan. 


The warning cam 
hard had seen and 
she spoke sharply: 

“James and Sam ! 
You will please 
stay one hour each 
after school to- 

1,1 When Miss Mil¬ 
liard came to them 
a few minutes after 
the other pupils 
had gone, both felt 
that the end of the 
world had come— 
But 


too late. 



w the teacher “Why don't you boys form a club and 
stopped the give him a good licking. The first time he 
picks on one of you, the rest can jump in. 
And make him promise to be good before 

The history lesson that afternoon in¬ 
cluded the Haymarket riots. Miss Milliard 
tried to explain anarchy to the class and 
mentioned the Nihilists of Russia as typi¬ 
cal anarchists. Shorty understood from 
the explanation that an anarchist was 
one who resisted 
bossing 

completed his fath¬ 
er's suggestion. The 
boys could form an 
anarchist club and 
overthrow the Czar. 
They could not do 
so as the Haymarket 
rioters had done, but 
then there would be 


undue 
The 1 




larehists settled eloign to real bus 


t if affair bv 
Milliard" 

After school th 


So when the gang 
met at the swimming 
hole that night 
- proposed his 


them the 

story. Immediately 
she saw the hand 
of the Czar in the 
affair and thought, 

“What a pity he 
cannot be pun¬ 
ished in some way! 

He will abuse the boys and lie out of it 
I make any report.” 

But to the boys she said: “James, you 
know better than to write notes. Please ; 
don't do it again. Sam, you should be 
more of a gentleman than to make fun of } 
anyone as you did of James. Both of you 
know you should not fight. I hope yoi 
will not do it again. But perhaps you ari 
not entirely to blame; there seems to be fXo, siree!” 
some outside influence. You were always “Then he lied t 

good friends, too; are vou not ashamed row just for his oi .. .. .. 

and sorrv that you fought?” “Sure. But we can't get even. Ain't he gued. 

“Yas’ain,” they both replied promptly, ornery?” “I'll tell ; 

for they were. ’ “Oh, mebbe sometime we'll get a chance Clif. “Well do like Shorty says 

Miss’Milliard's sympathy was aroused, to square up with him.” when he picks on one of ns, don't run but 

She evidently forgot about the note and Next day the Czar grabbed Bud Fisher give an awful veil like you was bein' 

did not entirely blame the boys for the by the seat of the pants and made him killed. Then we'll all come and pile on 

fight. She made them a proposition for “walk turkey.” When Bud fell forward and lick him till he promises to be good 

■- “ Tf —.--asAfc*.** on his hands and stuck a bad sliver into forever.” 


ing, “Better quit before Miss plan. “Let's form an anarchistic club,” he 
vou -” explained. “You see, it’s this wav. The big 

discussed the duffer can lick any of us and "the teach- 

! >> r - ers can't catch him at his meanness. So 

‘Say, Tom, did you say all that he said let's do like the anarchists. Wc will form 

asked Harry. a club and trim him. We'll go ahead and 

ithout j: ” 


i, but I didn't dast call him a 


j say any 1 


t°tln Ul Ilay: 
quite kill him." 
i and stirred up a “Well, he oi 




what 


e'll do,” advised 


temporary peace. “If yoi 
fight n " **■’ 1 .. 


e this term y 




;o home his palm, the Czar only laughed. “You 


“Mebbe he’ll lick us all,” objected Skinny 


ing school time yon will have to stay three with you?” he said as he gave Bud a jerk “Well, you needn't help if you're afraid," 
hours. If VOU ’prefer, you may stay the and sent him on his way. exploded Shorty. 

hour to-niglit. Which do you wish to do? - ’ The next noon Shorty got in the way of “Oh, I’ll stick with the bunch,” said 
There was no hesitation. Quick as a the Czar and was roughly jerked aside. Skinny, 
thought, they answered, “We want to go “You big rough neck! Ain't you got any So it was agreed that the boys should 
home.” sense?” Shorty grunted as he dodged administer justice in their own way. 

Five minutes later Miss Milliard stood back, rubbing his arm. 

at the window, smiling as she watched the “Shut up,” the Czar commanded, and rpHE opportunity came the next noon, 
two boys “dog-trotting” down the road to slapped him across the face. “You're too 1 The anarchists were playing roly-poly 
catch the crowd at the swimming hole. sassy.” —a game in which each player mounts 

“Shortv,” said Sam as the two boys Shorty went home that noon with a guard over a hole in the sod while an odd 
trotted along, “what did she mean by ‘out- bruise on his nose. At the dinner table player tries to roll a ball into one of 
side influence?'” his mother noticed the mark and asked them. Then the boy to whom the hole is 

“Mebbe she meant Fred Tower; he gave James, “how did you get hurt? What is assigned must run. While Sam was roll- 
me the note. I s’pose he wanted to see us the matter with your nose?" ing the ball, tbe Czar 

get into trouble.” “Xothin',” he replied evasively. “Give me the ball,” he ordered. 


“Xothin',” he replied evasively. 

Mr. I’erkins looked up and repeated the 

T HE next morning the Czar grabbed question. Shorty knew it was useless to 
Clif Race by the left arm. Clif cried try to evade his father and answered, 
out in pain. “You big dub! You grabbed “Fred Tower hit me.” 
me right where I’m vaccinated, and you “What for, son?” 

knew it.” “ 'Cause he said I was in the wav and 


the ball,” 

Sam obeyed and the Czar rolled the ball 
into the hole assigned to Shorty. Xo one 
ran and the Czar was miffed. Xo such 
insubordination had ever occurred. 

“Whose is that?” he asked angrilv. 

( Cont. on p. 39.) 
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Boy Scout Life Savers 

By A iniSTKONG Perry' 

T HE Springfield Sunday School, which 
held its annual picnic at Nine Mile 
Pond, North Wilbraham, Mass., on June 
5th, 1915, would have returned one boy 
short if there had not been a quick-witted 
scout by the name of Ernest Waterman 
in the party. When the other fellows 
went swimming, Ernest and another scout 
went out in a rowboat and, after the scout 
fashion, kept their eyes open for chances 
to lie useful. An eleven-year-old boy fol¬ 
lowed the swimmers into deep water and 
went down. He came up, struggled at the 
surface for a moment and sank again. 
The crowd on the shore thought he was 
fooling, but Waterman knew better. A 
quick dive and a few strokes placed him 
in a position to reach the drowning lad 
when he rose again. Caught by the arm, 
he broke the grip as he had been taught 
to do, and swam for the shore. Although 
weighted down by his clothing, which he 
had had no time' to remove, he kept up 
until friendly hands relieved him of his 
burden. Patrol Leader Waterman now 
has a bronze honor medal, which was pre¬ 
sented to him by the National Court of 


I T took this story over a year to leak 
out. The rescue was made on May 23, 
1914, near the Oakmont Bridge, which 
spans the Allegheny River, some distance 
above Pittsburgh, Pa. Chessrown Get- 
singer and a brother scout were on a hike. 
When they reached the bridge they were 
so warm that even the muddy river water 
seemed inviting. In they went. The first 
plunge was so invigorating that Getsinger's 
comrade attempted just a little more than 
he could get away with. He swam out 
into the stream, turned and started back. 
Twenty feet from the shore his strength 
failed. Getsinger splashing water on 
himself to wash the mud off, heard a 
strangling cry: “Oh, Chess!" As he 
turned he saw his companion's head dis¬ 
appear. Quickly he swam to the spot. 
The drowning boy clutched at him with 
such desperate strength that his finger 
nails pierced the skin on his neck. Get¬ 
singer wrenched himself away. He hesi¬ 
tated a moment, wondering if his strength 
were equal to the task—considering the 
possibility of getting help—but when he 
saw his friend sink again, helplessly, he 
resolved that he would get him out or go 
to the bottom with him. He dove, missed 
him, but felt his head as he was coming up. 
Grasping the hair with one hand he struck 
out for the shore with the other. The 
bod) 1 floated along like a stick and he 
feared that life was gone, but fifteen min¬ 
utes of brisk work on the bank removed 


all danger. The two rode home together 
on their bicycles. The story was told to 
only a few confidential friends, but in the 
course of time it reached a scout official 
who realized that it should be published 
for the inspiration of other scouts who 
may sometime be called upon to act in 
similar emergencies. The National Court 
of Honor awarded a bronze honor medal. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL COURT OF 
HONOR FOR JULY, 1915 



LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 



LIFE SCOUTS 

Ira Edwards Josephine, Pa. 

George Axe Josephine, Pa. 

Ralph Buterhaugh Josephine, Pa. 

Total number of Merit Badges issued, 680. 


Scout Review in Cincinnati 

The first annual review of the Bay 
Scouts of Cincinnati, Ohio, was held on 
July 17, at the Carson Athletic Field of 
Cincinnati University. 

The review included most of the usual 
events of a scout exhibition, but several 
new features were introduced. In a knot- 
tying demonstration, for instance, a picked 
group of scouts tied the knots in a large 
hawser, large enough so that the specta¬ 
tors could easily see exactly how the knot 
was formed. Then each of the scouts tied 
the same knots in short pieces of rope and 
these smaller knots were tossed into the 
crowd to be retained as souvenirs. 

In the bandaging demonstration “vic¬ 
tims” were called for from among the 
spectators. When these subjects had been 
carefully bandaged they returned to their 
seats in the bleachers, where the ban¬ 
dages were inspected by the audience. 
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Our Double Page Pictures 


about the pictur 
month that wc < 
titles. 


ny interesting things 
a our double page this 
at tell them all in the 


The picture in the upper left-hand cor¬ 
ner shows the handicraft work of troop 
1, Wilkensburg, Pa., at Camp Minnes- 
kala. These scouts arranged a pageant 
production of “Hiawatha"" and the pad¬ 
dles shown in the picture were used in 
this production. 

The picture just below shows a wood- 
gathering, fire-lighting, and charcoal-mak¬ 
ing contest. 

Just below this fire-lighting picture we 
see members of Troop 1, Fulton, N. Y., 
engaged in that great camp activity known 
as “spud peeling.” These scouts ought 
to get the potatoes clean with the whole 
of Lake Ontario to wash them in. 

Nautical Scouting is rapidly gaining in 
popularity in many of the scout centers 
of the east and especially in Boston. The 
picture in the lower left-hand corner shows 
a patrol of Boston nautical scouts dem¬ 
onstrating the use of the breeches buoy 
at the annual rally and demonstration of 
the Greater Boston Council, held recently. 

The big picture in the middle explains 
itself. This happv-looking scout is “Squir¬ 
rel” Roberts of Troop 26, Youngstovm, O. 
We hope all scouts get as much fun out 
of Boys’ Life as “Squirrel” does. He 
seems to be nutty about it! 

Just below the big picture is a member 
of Troop 55 of Brooklyn, N. Y., qualifying 
for his second class badge by cooking “a 
quarter of a pound of meat and two pota¬ 
toes in the open without the ordinary kit¬ 
chen conking utensils." Certainly a shovel 
can hardly be considered an “ordinary 
kitchen cooking utensil.” 

To the right of this ingenious scout 
we see our National Scout Commissioner, 
Dan Beard. At the time this picture was 
snapped Mr. Beard was having a lot of 
fun with a small turtle which you can 
see on his knee. Mr. Beard has almost 
as much fun with turtles and bugs and 
frogs and things as he does with boys. 

Just to the right of Mr. Beard are two 
members of the scout troop at Altus, Okla., 
engaged in a “terrible, death-defying, hair- 
raising” exploit. Almost makes you hold 
your breath, doesn't it? But just between 
us, fellows, this picture is a fake. It's 
turned up sideways, you see. 

In the upper right-hand corner is a 
group of Ohio scouts engaged in construct¬ 
ing a rustic bridge. This bridge was 
used in a production of “Hiawatha." 

Looks like that fellow had dropped out 
of an air ship, doesn't it? He didn't, 
though. He jumped from the top of a 
boat house at the Boy Scout-Y. M. C. A. 
camp at Lake Kanuga, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Catches Pike Bare* Handed 

A remarkable fish story has been re¬ 
ceived from Scout Scribe Harold F. Mil¬ 
ler, of Napoleon, Ohio. The incident oc¬ 
curred during the encampment of Troop 1 
at King's Grove on the Maumee River. 
Scout Miller writes that while .Scout Har¬ 
old Clyborne was standing on a bridge 
twenty feet high over Turkey Foot Creek, 
he saw a pike with another fish in its gills. 
Scout Clyborne watched for the pike to ap¬ 
pear again, then dove straight for it, and 
brought the fish up in his arms. The other 
scouts helped him get the pike to shore, 
where they found it measured 22 inches 
long. The fish which it was carrying was 
a shecphead, 11 inches long. 

fn the announcement of the Buffalo 
scout camp, “Ohiyesa,” in Bovs’ Life for 
August, an error was made in stating that 
Dr. Eastman, the Sioux Indian, for whom 
the camp is named, was the director. This 
camp has a different director for each 
week of the five, the directors being scout¬ 
masters. 


The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics 


MEC C ANO 

—Builds Models That Operate. $1.00 to $30.00. 


Individual Name 

Pencils 3 

Stamped in Pencils 

COLD wKkJSjm. 25(J 


C L. DAMON. 441 Tremonl Ave., New York 


RAND0LPH-MAC0N ACADEMY 


The picture was sent to National Head¬ 
quarters by Scoutmaster Clyde J. Walsh. 

Just to the right of this crack diver we 
see Scoutmaster W. F. Ferguson stirring 
up flapjacks for the hungry scouts of 
Athens, Texas. Mr. Ferguson's scouts say 
that he lias their mothers "backed off the 
map” when it comes to making flapjacks. 

The last picture on the page shows what 
progress can be made in one year. The 
little picture inserted at the top shows 
Troop 1 of Willows, Cal., a year ago. 
The larger picture shows the troop as 
it is today, with about twice as many 
members as they had a year ago, and with 
their uniforms and equipment complete, 
is there any reason why every troop can¬ 
not do as much as these California boys 
have accomplished? 


Hidden Factors of Service 


Records kept like this are practi¬ 
cally useless for the management 
of a business. Efficiency is im¬ 
possible and funds for improve¬ 
ment cannot be obtained. 


Such methods result in a tele¬ 
phone line which can give only 
poor service. 


Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart¬ 
ment of the business. 


The result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 
gives good service. 


"Beanie” and the Bloodhounds 


Herewitli i s 
shown a picture 
of Richard Mc- 
Kcen, Assistant 
Patrol Leader of 
Troop 1, Leipsic, 
O., in charge of 
the city blood¬ 
hounds. 

A few weeks 
ago Richard's 
father, who is 
chief of police, 
met with an ac¬ 
cident which has 
caused him to be 
laid up ill the 
hospital and, in 
the meanwhile, no 
one but this boy scout has any control 
over the vicious dogs. 

Whenever the hounds are taken out of 
their kennels to trace robbers, Richard, 
or “Beanie,” ns he is known among the 
scouts, has control of them and sees that 
they do their work well. On every occa¬ 
sion the guilty miscreants have been run 
to earth. 


The dogs’ names are Dan and Queen, 
and they weigh sixty pounds each, and 
when they get started on a trail they lead 
their young master a merry clip; but he 
hangs on and with but little assistance 
is complete master of the situation. 


Mention Bovs’ Life in answering advertisements 
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The First Boy Scouts of 
America wore Moccasins 



How a Scout Made His Own 
Stamp Album 


By FRANK L. COES 


I GIVE this month 
a reproduction of 
a photograph of 

scout’s s t a in p al¬ 
lium from tlie be¬ 
ginning, so you can 
do the same! 

To begin with, he 
bought fifty blank 
leaves at a station¬ 
er’s which were of a 
size that he could 
put in his pocket. 
These leaves are 
“quadrille" ruled. 
By this is meant 
that they are ruled 
in faint lines in 
squares, or quad¬ 
rangles, on i) o t li 
sides. These special 
leaves are ruled with 
four squares to the 
inch, which is about 
the best size, al¬ 
though some prefer 
eight to the inch. 
You will see the 
holes for the hinder, 
and these are read- 
added if you 

sheets and go with¬ 
out the advantage 
of the ruling. 


Thii 


has 


IBERIA- 

T5EFU0UC ,W COAST OF AFRICA. 

CAPITAL, MONROVIA, I60CBN TS 


i voa.A,r$ 

iDOLLAn. “tf. 00 a s.' 



WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 

""" -k U - 1,n — be - T1 a - phe - A f Jbtpped by 

Centrevllle, Md. 
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WHITE FOOT REMEOY CO. 


Nention Bots’ Lira (n antwering adverlUementi 


•fully 

his page to accom¬ 
modate such stanqis 
as lie owns, in the 
best looking form. 

look up^ the catalog 

stamps and to write 
them lightly in pen- 
Next a look in 
encyclopaedia, 

and he had the data for his heading with make your money go farthest, you won’t 
the. capital of the country and the care to buy a printed album till you have 
•alue of tlie money, which he made enough to make a showing, and the money 
nto a little table to aid his memory. Tak- one would cost can be put to better use 
ing the squares as a base, lie divided them by making your own first book. Perhaps 
by light horizontal lines, and carefully you will prefer to make all after you get 
printed in tlie needed letters, making the used to the blank pages, and T am sure 
country name a full square high, with tlie blank book is by far the best, both 
his figures the same size. It takes very for what it makes you remember and for 
little practice to do a very good job of its easy extension to accommodate new 

lettering, and you can see that a little stamps. 

will help tin page very much. Do T believe this answers several questions 
shade the letters. from scouts as to loose leaves for a book, 

made his own cover, and hut T will add one suggestion, and that 
is, to have your paper as heavy as possi¬ 
ble. It will make your book hold its shape 
better, and will hold the binding holes 
less without tearing. 

than six months, but in tlie meantime his Lettering is, as you can see, merely a 
stamps were kept clean and he was gain- matter of practice. Of course, von can 
ing a fund of learning that added about put your titles and numbers in with a 
a hundred per cent, to tlie value of his typewriter if you are fortunate enough 
first little book. I rescued this leaf in to have a chance at one, but hand-lettering 
order to show the best way to begin. is just as good, and teaches care, neatness 
Please notice that I have no objection and increases your ability to draw, and 

to a printed album, but if you want to to do other things that need the steady 


I used a shoe string to bind his sheets v 
Ills idea being that the first album 
only a beginning, and that lie would s 
need a larger one He did, and i 
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hand and accurate eye. Do it yourself 
and you will enjoy it much more when the 
job is done. 

About Mounting Stamps. 

Now as to mounting. First you need 
“hinges” or, as the boys say, “stickers.” 
Hinge making is a science. Your hinges 
should he “peelable,” that is to say, coated 
with two layers of gum. The very best 
cost twenty " cents a thousand, post free, 
and good ones can be bought for ten cents. 
Remember that you are likely to move 
your stamps several times and put hinges 
on carefully, using as little moisture as 
possible; if the stamp is new with full 
gum, be sure that the gum is not stuck to 
your page as well as the hinge. 

The primary idea of a hinge is to allow 
inspection of the hack of a stamp, and 
to make removal easy, and so a hinge is 
folded with gummed" side out, and the 
back half stuck to the page and the front 
bears the stamp. Some people prefer to 
have the hinge fold project a little at the 
top of the stamp, so that one can turn 
the specimen over with the tongs and 
look at both sides. You can try several 
different foldings and positions till you 
arrive at the one that suits you best. But 
remember that you should try to do every 
bit of handling of both stamp and hinge 
with the tongs. 

If the stamp has old hinges on its back, 
try to remove them before mounting. 
Some will pull off if care is used, some 
must he damped off, and still others can 
be removed by laying the specimen on a 
wet blotter for a few minutes. In any 
case, don't use force, as that will prob¬ 
ably tear and perhaps ruin your stamp. 
Also remember that some stamps are 
printed in “aniline” colors and these run 
in water. Such must be dampened only 
on the back and with great care. 

What You Might Write In. 

I don’t know what to tell the scout who 
asks about the amount of “notes” he 
should write in. This pictured page of 
“Liberia” has about as few as can be 
used, unless you simply write the coun¬ 
try and the catalog number, but to my 
mind there should be as many as are 
shown here and a few more. 

For instance, it would do no harm to 
have the name of the gentleman (Presi¬ 
dent Gibson) and it would help to have 
the names of the animals. The gauge of 
the perforations might be added, or a 
note to tell that the stamp is normal when 
“imperforate.” Notes about “water¬ 
marks” and other details also may be of 
later use, and paper names are valuable. 

Notes all depend on how good you think 
your memory is, and how much you care 
to write. Suppose you had a page of 
stamps all of one denomination, of the 
same issue and color. Notes would seem 
useless. Say this page is all two-cent 
stamps of the current issue. You can 
find several shades; you can find several 
kinds of perforations (government and 
private) you might add a note as to 
where and when some odd one came from, 
and advertising cancellations like the pres¬ 
ent one in use in San Francisco would 
need dates, etc. You see there are lots 
of ways to add notes. 

Another helpful stamp article by .1 Ir. 
Coes will appear in' the October Boys' 
Life. 



Troop No. 1 
of Dover Plains, N. Y 

Shows what “small town” Scouts can do. Dover Plains boasts 
of 662 inhabitants. 

Their Finance Plan Record 

Earned; $90.00 in commissions. 

Won: $80.00 from the Camping Trip Offer. 

Read what the Dover Plains Scoutmaster thinks of our plan: 

“Aside from the money results to the Troop the contest developed 
individual responsibility that cannot fail to benefit the boys when 
the time comes for them to enter a vocation. 

“T heartily approve of your Troop Finance Plan and believe that, 
even where there is no prize at stake, the plan is a great means of 
promotion of systematic effort and Troop spirit. 

“Our camp at Lake Hammersley, N. Y., opened on June 16, 
and was named CAMP CURTIS in honor of the company whose 
generosity equipped it.” 

A completely equipped Troop, your own summer camp, a club 
house, plenty of money in your treasury, are the benefits your 
Troop can get by our Troop Finance Plan, In our Finance 
Manual for Scoutmasters the plan is explained. It costs nothing 
to start. Write for the Manual today. 

Box 977, Troop Finance Plan 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Scouts' 


Questions 

Answered 


Health and Vigor 
in Every Shred— 

of the All-American, muscle-making, strength-giving food, 

Shredded Wheat 


In rain or shine, in work or play, it’s the Boy Scout’s most 
reliable “stand-by.” 

In damp weather it’s always sweet—in hot weather always 
fresh. You can always enjoy it in its natural crispness by 
heating it a moment in the oven or above tire camp fire. 

In the camp or trail, training table or home, its place is firmly 
established. 


Make SHREDDED WHEAT a part of your 
outing outfit—no camp is complete without it 


Q. Please explain the first class require- 
ent: Point out a compass direction without 
e help of a compass—Scout C. B. t Illinois. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 5 ' 
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BOY’S CAMP BOOK EDWARD CAVE 

B New,^ illustrated, cloth-bound ^edition; containing 

OUR OFFER— For One new Subscription to BOYSj 

send’the e °BO C rS CAMP BOolc’* FREE, all’charges 
prepaid by us. 

-J BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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William Heyliger a Scoutmaster 

Sonic of the proudest scouts in New Jer¬ 
sey are the members of Troop 2, Ridge¬ 
field Park. Their scoutmaster is William 
Heyliger, author of “Don Strong of the 
Wolf Patrol," which is now running serial¬ 
ly in Bovs’ Life. Their assistant scout¬ 
master is A. C. Olson, secretary to Mr. 
West, the Chief Scout Executive. 


In the Scout Cave 

{Continued from page 13) 
like to punch him one, but my friend says 
that would be against the rules of a scout. 
I'd like to know whether or not I ought 
to hit him.” 


Before we say either “yes” or “no” in 
answer to this question, I guess we'd bet¬ 
ter talk it over pretty carefully, for it is 
an important problem. 

First of all, let’s see if we can figure 
out just why this Peekskill scout wants to 
hit this fellow'. For one thing there is the 
desire for personal revenge. It makes 
him mad when this boy calls him names, 
and he feels like wading into him and 
making him take it back. Then there is 
his loyalty to his troop, and to the scout 
movement, which makes him feel like en¬ 
forcing respect for both. 

And now let’s see whether or not hit¬ 
ting this boy will accomplish the desired 
effect. Take this personal revenge busi¬ 
ness, for instance. 


The fights usually started in some such 
W'ay as this: The bigger hoy would do 
some rather mean trick to the other, and 
the smaller boy would say, “You’re a dirty, 
over-grown bully!” Then the big boy 
would proceed to thresh the smaller one. 

Well, they kept this up for two years, and 
the matter w'as never decided. After every 
fight the big boy would say, “Will you 
take it back?” And the other w'ould an¬ 
swer, “No, I won’t take it hack! You can 
lick me, you big stiff, but you’re a dirty 
coward just the same!” 

Now then, I’ll leave it to you fellows 

Mention Bovs’ Life in answering advertisements 


The Cave Scout used to know two boys 
who w'erc constantly fighting. One of these 
hoys was a little bigger and stronger than 
the other, and he always came out ahead. 


\ttuLSum 




The Grand National King Marksmanship 
Contest will be held from November 8th to 
1 3th, inclusive. In your town—in every 

town throughout the country air rifle shooting contests 


..... _e held -.. 

tition is absolutely free to every 
1 6 years of age. Fifty fine prh 


:k shots 

in America und< 
ill be awarded t 


Start practice right away—you’ll find ic not 

only great sport but splendid for developing quickness 
of mind and eye, steadying the nerves, and giving you 
the confidence that all good marksmen have. And if 
you are going to be the best shot in your division you 
ought to begin training right away. 

Ask your dealer about the rules and regu- 

lations of the Contest. He will supply you with neces¬ 
sary information and a free target. In case he should 
not be fully informed just drop us a postal with his name- 
and address and we will quickly forward full details to 


When you think of air rifles—remember 

that for thirty years the "King" has been known as the 
best and surest shooting air gun made. We make every¬ 
thing in the gun line for boys—from the little pop gun 
to the 1000 shot lever action repeater and the new King 
Kadet army model gun. Write for our illustrated book¬ 
let. Address Dept. B. 


The Markham Air Rifle Co. 


Plymouth 


Mich., U.S. A. 


NG 

Air Rifles 


Pacific Coast Offiee: 

1 fh BekeaM Co^ Mana 


Hey, Scouts! This for all of You! 

Mr. Tomlinson's Great Scout Book and Boys; Life for a 
y ear —both for the price of the book alone. 1 hus : 


Our Price to You for Both, $1.20 

(YOU SAVE $i.oo) 



IN MEMORIAM 

Scout Herbert Polster, 

Scout Joseph J. Hurley, 

Troop 3, Rochester, N. V. 

Scout Kenneth Smith, 

Scout Lloyd Lewellyn, 

Troop 25, Newark, N. J. 

Scout Frank Lacher, 

Scout Gordon Bell, 

Troop 25, New Haven, Conn. 
Scout Paul Harntun, 

Troop 1, Joplio, Mo. 

Scout Leon Kohlenstein, 

Troop 57, Baltimore, Md. 

Scout Paul Edwards, 

Troop 1, Martins Ferry, O. 

Scout William Jones, 
thany Church Troop, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scoutmaster A. H. Pinc.ree, 
Troop 1, Norwood, O. 
S00UTMASTER EDWARD F. HaNPETER, 


Troop 12, i 
Mr. 1 
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Chip in and get a 
Columbia Grafonola 

Every Boy Scout Patrol in 
camp, gymnasium, or drill 
work can make exception¬ 
ally good use of a Columbia 
Grafonola. 

This Model, $25 

Any Columbia dealer will ar¬ 
range, free of charge, to deliver 
a Columbia Grafonola (any 
type of instrument that you 
prefer) together with sufficient 
Columbia Records, allowing 
you a few days’ free trial, that 
you may know for yourself the 
inspirational, disciplinary and 
teaching possibilities of this 
perfected modern invention. 

Columbia 

GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

DEALERS 

EVERYWHERE 






GIVENTO SCOUTS! 


This Official Scout Axe or Hunting Knife 

Complete with sheath, given to any hoy sel 
MIER INLAID PEARL COLLAR BUTTON S 
set. We send you these sets, all charges pre 

you either the SCOUT AXE "or HUNTING KNIFE! 
for a Scout or any boy. When ordering give nnmt 
name of Scoutmaster. 

PIKSBAR NOVELTY CO., Pike’s Building, Cheste 



whether or not all this scrapping ever did 
any good. The big fellow never got any 
satisfaction out of it, for he could never 
make the little fellow take back what he 
had said—and I am pretty sure the little 
fellow didn't enjoy it. 

Yes, I think we'll have to decide that 
slugging a fellow is rather a poor way to 
resent an insult. It's a foolish method 
because it doesn’t really accomplish its 
purpose. 


And now let us consider the resenting 
of such insults out of loyalty to the troop 
and the Movement. Do you really think it 
would increase respect for either to have 
scouts going around punching people who 
make fun of Scouting? Why, under such 
conditions a troop might develop into a 
gang of bullies who made people afraid to 
criticise boy scouts. We want people to 
stop criticising us because they think we 
are all right instead of because they are 
afraid they'll get heat up if they don't. 

You see this brings up a problem with 
which every troop has to contend, espe¬ 
cially when" it is first organized. In almost 
every community there is a hunch of hoys 
who like to stand around and poke fun at 
scouts. And sometimes it is mighty hard 
to keep your temper, isn't it fellows? 
Sometimes you say, “Oh, Mr. Scoutmaster, 
let us at 'em just for five minutes, and 
we'll fix them so they'll never call scouts 

It is pretty hard to know just what to 
do, isn't it?” 


Well, here is a little story that may help 
you. One night a National Headquarters' 
official was visiting a troop meeting in 
one of the poorer sections of Richmond, 
Vo. A crowd of rowdies soon collected 
and began throwing pebbles against the 
windows and making such a racket that it 
was almost impossible to conduct the meet¬ 
ing. When the scouts were dismissed they 
had to pass through this gang of hoys, 
who called the scouts all the names they 
could lay tongue to. But the scouts paid 
no attention to them. The scout official 
wondered how these boys could keep from 
fighting under such provocation, and 
finally he spoke to one of the scouts 

“Tell me," he said, “how you can keep 
your temper when these hoodlums are be- 

“Why, that's easy," the scout replied. 
“You see we scouts are gentlemen, and a 
gentleman doesn't need to resent an insult 
given bv such people as these, so we just 
don't pay any attention to them." 

“But suppose these boys should hit you 
scouts?" 

“Well, in that case we would have to 
defend ourselves and strike back—a gen¬ 
tleman may do that. And you may believe 
me, sir, we’d hit hard!” 

Now that is mighty clear reasoning, 
isn't it? Why wouldn't that he a good 
rule for all troops to follow? First of all, 
he gentlemen, then go ahead about your 
own affairs, paying no attention to the 
taunts and insults of hoys who evidently 
have no gentlemanly instincts, and finally, 
“be prepared” to give a mighty good ac¬ 
count of yourselves in case you are ac¬ 
tually attacked. 

Surely that will enable you to maintain 
your self-respect and also the respect of 

Nothing “sissified" about that, so far as 
I can see. How does it strike you? 


Mention Bovs’ Life in 
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A Message Across the Sea Brings 
Scout Supplies ThroughWar Zone 



SHIP ESCAPES PERILS 

Zigzagging a path through the sea lanes to avoid possible 
mines, and keeping a sharp lookout for the enemy’s torpedo 
boats, an English steamship recently reached New York 
having, as a part of her cargo, a consignment for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

A few weeks before, a message in "International Morse” 
sped under sea along the Trans-Atlantic Cable, flashing 
word that Scouts in America were shut off because of the 
war from fast-color fabrics for Neckerchiefs, and asking that 
a quantity of the official English ones be shipped at once. 

And now they’re here. Eighteen colors: khaki, dark 
brown, light brown, scarlet, rose, garnet, yellow, orange, 
burnt orange, green, olive green, dark green, light green, 
navy blue, light blue, king’s blue, purple, black and gray. 

These Scout neckerchiefs are 29 x 31 inches, and are 
made of light mercerized material. They are guaranteed 
not to sun fade or wash out within six months. 

Prepaid, 15c each. Per dozen, $1.50. 

SUPER QUALITY 

Royal Blue, Khaki and Red only. Postpaid 35c. 


DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 



Fully Illustrated by Mr. Beard. Cloth Bound with Boy Scout Se 
All that Dan Beard knows and has written about tl 
building of every simple kind of a boat, from a raft to 
cheap motor boat, is brought together in this book. 


Dan Beard Tells You How 

(Continued from page 19) 
number of boys engaged in the game, a 
number of maps or courses and distances 
may be laid off from the rock in Dead 
Man's Gulch, radiating out in different 
directions (Fig. 2). With this arrange¬ 
ment one may start off a half a dozen boys 
at the same time, and the one who finds 
the treasure chest first is given a note, a 
card which is an order for the prize. 

The beauty of La Fitte’s Treasure hunt 


To-day England furnishes her soldiers 
with pocket compasses, so that they may 
find their way in the dark in the trenches, 
but we use it as a peace device for finding 
our way on hikes. 


“The Quartermaster Says” 


Boat-Building and Boating 

By DAN C. BEARD 
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Smitty Henderson Gets 
Revenge 

{Continued from page 5) 
ing through the house. 

A LL of a sudden the kitchen door 
opened. 

“Aha!” she said, just the way she docs 
when she catches you in anything at school. 
“You hoys needn't try to get behind each 
other; I know you, Andrew Henderson, 
and you, too, John Brnmwell Carson. I 
must say I’m surprised.” 

She stood there looking at us for about 
an hour, it seemed like to me. Then she 
spotted the empty pie tin. 

“Well," she said, “when I feed tramps I 
always let ’em work at the woodpile, and 
I'll be fair and give you boys the same 
chance. You can split up all those pine 
knots for kindling and pile it up nice and 
neat, or i'll have to speak to your folks 
about you. Have it either way you want.” 

It didn't take a minute for us to make 
up our minds. 

“We'll split them knots up for you first 
class,” I told her. 

“See you do,” she said. “You'll be done 
just about the time I get back from the 
picnic and then I’ll let you out.” 

She went into the kitchen and locked 
the door, and Smitty and me looked at 
each other. I didn't exactly like the way 
he looked. 

“You never can tell how things are 
going to come out in this world,” I said. 

“Yes, you can, Bunk Carson,” he said. 
“You told me I’d get so much revenge I 
wouldn't be able to enjoy it, and I have. 
Xow I'm telling you to split them knots. 
Maybe I'll help a little bit after a while.” 

When we got done it was about supper 
time, and then Miss Dobbs come home 
and let us out. I had blisters on my hands 
as thick as freckles. Revenge ain't all its 
cracked up to he. 

Don Strong of the Wolf 
Patrol 


“I will,” said the young man. 

Two days later a ton of coal was 
dumped in the rear of troop headquar¬ 
ters. That afternoon the scouts built 
a rough shed to shield their fuel from 
the weather. 

T HEY were sure of a warm meeting 
place, hut they were woefully shy of 
furniture. Some old, broken-down chairs 
had come into their possession, but the 
scout who sat in one of these usually 
tumbled out of it if he did not balance 
himself nicely. Don sighed often when 
he thought of the stout chairs he had 
picked out at the furniture house. 

Right after Christmas the troop had its 
first snow hike. Mr. AVall led them into 
the woods. They chose a route that took 
them where there was only about a foot 
of snow. They went along in single file, 
and each scout had his turn breaking trail. 

It was a glorious hike. The woods 
were white and clean. The air had a 
crispy tang. The trees stood like sheeted 



REPEATING RIFL 


There’s one thing every real 
fellow is sure about—when he 
gets his .22 rifle he’s going to have 
good one — a Remington-UMC. 

L IKE leading sportsmen everywhere, 
-A he knows that the Remington-UMC 
will show him the best time at the targets, 
with his .22 Rifle Club and in the woods, 

Slide-Action Repeater—Hammerless, fitted with the 
famous Remington-UMC Solid Breech. Handling fifteen .22 
Short, twelve .22 Long or eleven .22 Long Rifle Cartridges. 

And if you want an autoloading rifle—remember 
that the Remington-UMC .22 Autoloading Rifle 
successfully handles 16 Remington Aidoloading .22 
rim-fire cartridges icithout reloading. 

To be sure of the right gun and the Remington- 
UMC ammunition you ought to have, 
go to the dealer where you see the 
Red Ball Mark of Remington- UMC — 
the Sign of Sportsmen’s Head¬ 
quarters in every town. 

Send for Booklets. "Boy Scout Marksmanship" and 
• - ----- Boys M'ho Are Famous Rifle Shots." 

Remington Arms-Union 

Metallic Cartridge Company 
Woolwvtb Bldg. (233 Broadway) New York 
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Camp 

T X previous wars, dis- 
ease claimed, nearly 

Sanita- 

shot and shell. Camp 

tion 

tively recent development 
and the best camp disin- 

CINMKOL 

CINNAKOL CHEMICAL SALES CO. 

169 W. 52nd St 

Bayonne, N. J. | 


BOY SCOUTS, ATTENTION 

The PET BOOK 

ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Cornell Univereity 

Is a year around companion. Stories, 
housing and care of 70 pets, includ¬ 
ing the animals found in trips afield. 
Profusely Illustrated. 310 pp. + 117 
pages half-tones. Price, $2.50 net. 
"It fills a long-felt want.” Am. Libr. Assn. 
Booklist; Mothers’ Magazine. 

"Book should he in every juvenile library 
and school." Chicago Herald. 

For sale at all bookstores or shipped direct. | 
THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ithaca, New York 


LANYARDS 

For Scouts on Land or Sea 

Difficult Formerly to Obtain. 
Now Available at Headquarters. 

You’ll never have to say 
“Where is my whistle," or 
“Oh, for my knife," if you at¬ 
tach either to the lanyard 
worn around your neck. 

Best Linen Braid, 

Khaki or White. 
Prepaid, 15c each. 

Per dozen, $1.50. 

Order Direct Of 
Department of Equipment and Supplies 
Boy Scouts of America, 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LOOK! STOP! LISTEN! 

“CHARLEY CHAPLIN PUZZLE” 

Write today. Don’t delay. PARK NOVELTY 3 CCU "rlfs 
Lake Park Ave., Dept. “C." Chicago, III. 



Continental Morse Code Mw Pr to ed read h LdL’ 

pensable for all students and beginners. CAves a'lsncor- 
j for 25c. Money returned 

lL 0 S; at w fle . d '. c .! E L ERS0N ’ SINCLAIRE & MILLER, 
me., za west 45tn Street, New York City. 


sentinels. They creaked and groaned 
under their weight of snow; and once, 
while the troop was at halt, one of the 
tree branches snapped and came down to 
the ground, shaking a powdery, fleecy 
white mist into their faces. 

Don walked over and examined the 
hr,inch. “I wonder if there are many of 
these lying around," he said thoughtfully. 
Phil Morris was at his side. "Why?” 
“We could cart this stuff to headqu.tr- 
rs and build rustic furniture and—" 
“And that's about all,” Phil cried, joy¬ 
ously. “Mackerel, Don, but you’re the 
fellow with the ideas.” 

So the hike turned into a search for 
building material. On the way home the 
boys decided to haul sleighs into the 
woods and bring out a quantity of the 
stout, heavy branches. 

Within a week they were hard at work. 
By degrees chairs took form and shape. 
The troop house began to look homey and 
mfortable. 

In January they had their iee hike. 
:ie river was frozen solid, and they 
skated six miles upstream to Pine Island. 
The last mile was a race. A majority of 
the Wolves reached the island first and 
that patrol was exempted from cooking 
the meal. So, while the other scouts got 
x fire going and fried bacon, and roasted 
potatoes, and made eoeoa, the Wolves 
took the lead in a merry game of hockey. 

The journey back was slower than the 
trip out. The scouts were tired. Mr. 
Wall set the pace and did not push them 
hard. That night only two scouts came 
1 i troop headquarters. The others were 
intent to go to lied early. 


r passed. By 


IN THIS fashion the wi 
1 the middle of March 

■. There came a week of balmy days. 
Mr. Wall called for candidates for the 
ligli school nine. 

Joyously Don brought his old grammar 
school uniform down from the attic. He 
I it on in his room. It was tight across 
tlie shoulders and not any too long in 

"Gee!" he muttered. "I'm bigger than 

That first day lie went to the field a 
.rifle on edge. lie said to himself, “I 
thought I’d he a big gun in football, but 
’ asn’t much more than a toy pistol.” 
innient later another thought rushed 
his mind: “Wliat if somebody came 
along who could piteli a shade better than 

it soon his fears were dispelled. The 
lent he reached the field Mr. Wall 
? toward him. 

'ifteen minutes' work for you," he 
said. “Straight Ha 11s and no speed. Get 
your arm into a sweater as soon as you 

"os. sir,” said Don. His face broke 
into a grin. He knew what that order 
nt. Mr. Wall valued him as a pitcher. 
He didn't want him to hurt his arm. 

So he pitched lazily to Alex. Davidson. 
But, though he used no speed, lie did 
“ ! ve to put that hall where lie wanted it 
go. Alex, held up the big glove as a 
get, and he pitched for the mark. 
The catcher gave a shout. 

“That’s control, Don." 

Mr. Wall looked across at them and 
smiled. 


A Special Offer 

I to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 

This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 

made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 

simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 

any detail can be ex¬ 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 




T h e 


clut 


h ed" 


n p 1 y 


gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
turn the 
il the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 
the lead is faslened. 
Heavily nick¬ 
eled plated and pro¬ 
vided with patent ^ 
“clip” which holds 


BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you | 
for ONE yearly sub¬ 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 


idrertised^by you. for wl 
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BicycleTires ? OB 

A rro in Reduced S2S0 


Smooth 

Tread 


$2.50 Non-Skid 


Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


A Splendid Gift at Any Time 
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ASuperb Portrait ^ 0 " 1 

If you send Two Yearly Subscriptions to Boys’ Life 

(or if you prefer, send One Subscription and 50 cents) 

Made from Any Photograph or Snap-Shot 



Bovs’ Life is enabled to make this unusual offer by reason of 
a special arrangement with the Holloway Art Studio, Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, New York—well known for the superior excellence of its 
photographic work. 


boys'life \ I nclose .Cheek, Aloney-Order, or Two Dollars in 
200 Fifth Av-nue jSgybills at our risfei.together with the photograph of 
: oner Whose picture you desire enlarged, 
mail it to us, and we will do the rest. That 
, we will till your order for two yearly 
subscriptions to Bovs’ Life and will 
‘ send you, without further charge, the 
enlargement of the photograph 
' c Bovs’ Life will guarantee the 
irn of the photograph to you, 
>d the enlargement will be first- 
^ class. Any good ph$Mj will do, 
••liether cabinet or snapshot. 


south side, and wanted me to take him 
over, but the lake was rough, so I per¬ 
suaded him to spend the night with me. 
Next mornin’ we’s jest gittin’ in the boat 
when Dawn (that was the girl’s name) 
come a-singing and skipping around the 
hut, and, not noticing the stranger, called: 
‘I.ct me go with you, Sid.’ 

“I knowed ’fore we got across that the 
camper hadn't never seen anything so 
pnrty as our Dawn. AVhv, Red, she was 
jest part of the lake. Her eyes was as 
deep and blue as the blue pool, and her 
hair was colored like the inside of a 
yaneapin burr, and her skin was soft and 
jest like the pink part of the water-lily, 
while her temper was exactly like the lake 
when it's calm and peaceful. It was a 
ease of love at first sight. Red, and in 
less'n three months that handsome bird- 
shooter come down and carried off our 
Dawn.” 

The old man paused. Red sat with his 
face in his hands and listened as hard as 
he could. 

“Yes,” whispered Wiley, “that’s what he 
did. And we all lived as if it was in the 
dark fer a long time after she went away 
—fer you see. Red, they's got to be a 
dawn before day and ours was gone—and 
her goin’ made a different man of Jim 
Gilly. He never did fergive the bird- 
shooter fer giftin' her. But as long as 
her pa lived she’d come back—allers jest 
like she was ’fore she went away—’ceptin’ 
she’s sweeter and happier. Then her pa 
died and the lake folks didn’t see her no 
more, and seemed like she kinder fergot 
’em all ’eeptin’ me. See, I was sort of a 
pal to her like I’ve bin to you, Red." He 
paused. 

“Then I didn’t hear from her fer months 
and months. I got the scale job about 
that time and moved over here and Jim 
Gilly moved into my old hut. Then ’long 
comes a man one day bringing a child, 
with directions to leave him and a letter 
at the Dirt Dobber cabin, and that night 
Jim Gilly and me come in together from 
a long hunt and found the baby at his hut. 
Gilly cussed good and proper when he 
found the kid, but we opened the letter 
and it was from Dawn, a-snying her hus¬ 
band was dead and she’s dying, and was 
sending her child back to the man she 
loved next to her father. 1 said, ‘He’s 
meant fer me,’ and Gilly admitted it was, 
too, till we opened the second letter that 
we found in the basket of little clothes. 
That letter had five hundred dollars in it 
and said that it was to be used fer the 
child. Then Gilly turned turtle and 
wouldn’t let me have him.” 

“Oh, Sid,” cried Red, “that boy wasn’t 

“Yes," answered Wiley, “that’s who it 
was, and when Gillv refused to give yon 
up, 1 fit him, but he had the best of me, 
as he lived in the Dirt Dobber hut, and I 
couldn’t do nothin'. But he promist to 
raise you square,” cried Sid, his anger 

Red Gilly threw his arms across the lap 
of old Wiley, and tears came—he could 
not keep them back. 

“Then,” he said, sobbing, “mV name 
ain’t Red Gilly at all?" 

“No,” answered old Wiley, “you’re real 
name is Radford Sherron.” 

“Radford Sherron," repeated the boy 
slowly. “Why, what a name, Sid!" he 
cried joyfully, and, raising his head de¬ 
fiantly’, lie hurriedly mopped the tears from 
his shining eves with a red bandanna. 

“I tell you, Sid,” he exclaimed, “I’m 
the happiest boy in the world. 1 allers 
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It like I wasn't Jim Gilly’s own flesli 
id blood, fer they never was nothing 
ilding between us, and I never wanted 
he a net-thief. I ain't never wanted 
ivthing what wasn’t mine—and now—” 
paused. 

“Now r ,” took up old Sid Wiley, “they’s 
going to he a settlin’ with Jim Gilly.” 
nd Sid started for the door. 

“Come back, Sid,” Red entreated. “I 
ink T better go see Gilly myself.” At 
e door, Red stood for a moment. “I 
sh I’d bin raised by you, Sid,” he said 
ftlv; “all T ever knew about what was 
;ht I learnt from you.” Then he passed 
t into the night. 

) ED looked in astonishment at the pie- 
i ture before him when he opened the 
bin door. A flickering light from the 
ing embers cast long gray shadows 
ross the bare floor and rafters of the 
irt Dobber but, and old Gilly sat with 
> gray head on his folded arms on the 
tie table. 

“l’ap,” spoke the boy gently. 

“Yes, Red,” he answered, “I’ve bin a- 
utin’ up fer you.” The boy couldn’t 
eak, so old Gilly continued: “I bin 
takin’ stock o' myself today. Red,” he 
id slowly, “and I know I’ve bin a mighty 
“an man, and I’m going to tell you ail 
out yoreself and give you half of what 
>ney I’ve laid up and then—” he hesi- 
ted—“then I’m going to clear out my- 
If and leave you here to live honest like 
u want to.” The massive frame of old 
Hy shook, and Red, crossing the room, 
med over his chair—all the anger and 
hellion gone from bis young heart. 

“Gilly, Gilly,” be said gently, “I know 
V past history—Sid told me tonight— 
d I come back to settle up. But since 
got here I ain’t mad no longer. What 
u done can’t be undone now, I reckon— 
it if you're willin’ to play square, Gilly, 
n with you—and you won't be ashamed 

The hand of old Gilly clasped that of 
e boy in a vise-like grasp. “You won't 
ave me, Red?” he questioned anxiously. 
“No,” answered the boy, falteringly. 
'll not leave you—we'll break the ree- 
d fer eatehin’ fish, and we’ll catch ’em 
inest—and—and—" he stammered, “I 
ant to grow up to be the kind of man 
at Dawn Sherron would a bin proud to 
11 her son, and—you’ll be pap to me, 
me as always—only better.” 

The Militant Reformers 
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Next to the way a Boy Scout acts, the way 
he looks is most important. 

This boy is not a Boy Scout, but wants to 
be, and will be when he’s twelve years old. 

See how neat, clean and comfortable he 
If! looks in a Kaynee blouse. 

He’s wearing a fall blouse, made in the 
latest style, of hard-wearing, unshrinkable, 
unfadable material. 

There are no buttons on the collar to bother. 
There are no draw-strings to get loose or to tangle up. All buttons are sewed on , 
securely. Sudden strains can’t start the seams. There are no unexpected rips. It 
isn’t too soon for you to know how well made and how 


Attractive 


m) Garments 


really are and why. Ask mother to explain the fine points. She knows. 


For Seoul-P. rut hers • -the little chaps who look up to 
you, just as you look up to Dad—there are dandy Kaynee 
two-piece suits for daytime, and Kaynee pajamettes for 
night-time. 


TELL MOTHER ABOUT THIS 


Tell liar that Kayne 
lear home, that Kaym 
uul that dress-up slyl 
rust little more. 


garments can he found ii 
a garments cost as little a 
■s, made front jjjtejft, exc 


c a garment, 
«e materials, 


Have you seen the Scout Laws printed in many colors? 
e thing to frame, and hang on the wall of your own i 
in'll find one inside Of the next Kaynee blouse you get. 


Boys’ Suits for Day-ti 


Pajamettes for Night- 
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Leading Features 


WHAT SCOUTS SAY 
Boys* Life is a magazine a boy scout 
should not be. without jf he would keep^up 

boy scouts throughout the country.— -Norris 
Goddess, Eagle Scout 3 Washington, D. C. 

I have profited much hy Boys’ Life in 
preparing for my scout work.— Perl Hixon, 
Carmen, Okla. 

All the boys of our troop take Boys' 
Life and read every article in it when they 
get it. We can hardly wait ^ until the post- 

New Market, Iowa. 

The members of Troop 2 wish me to say 
that the Scout movement would not be a 
success without Boys’ Life. — H. De Young, 
Scoutmaster, I lion, N. Y. 


FAMILY TALK— 


THE BOYS' LIFE family is b 
ing as closely knit together 2 
Boy Scout brotherhood. They ar 
tually synonymous. 


troop being formed, because he know 
there’s another bunch of fellows \vh< 
are going to have all the fun and bene 
fit he has been getting from his scout 


LIKEWISE, every reader feels glai 
when other boys take Boys’ Lifi 
for he knows they are going to liavi 
all the fun and benefit he has been get 


gO HERE’S good news: In the si: 

weeks preceding the publication o 
this issue, 10,707 boys subscribed fo 
Boys’ Life. That means nearly 30( 
nezv subscriptions every day —and the} 


should be? 

HERE’S MORE: 


NEXT MONTH— 


GOVERNORS of some twenty-fiv 
states have sent to Boys’ Life per 
sona! messages to Scouts. They wil 
appear, with pictures of the Governor; 
in the November issue. 

WALTER WALDEN, one of th 
most popular of all Boys’ Lif 
writers, will begin a new adventur 
story, “Scouting in the Gold Country. 


football tale entitled, “The Cherring 

JRVTNG CRUMP, author of the grea 
Quarry Troop stories, will be rep 
resented by a thrilling sea yarn—abou 
boys’ experiences with lighthous 
builders. 

MR. ROUSE’S comical story in th 
“Scoot” series will be entitlec 
‘‘The Worm That Turned”—a laugh 
able sequel to this iil.otith’s tale. 























Saved by the Rolling 
Hitch 


A Thrilling Story of the Sea 
By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


A Till X .spindrift of s;ilt spray, 
whipped from the tops of the 
waves liy the force of the north¬ 
east gale, struck Jetty in the face with a 
vicious spurt as the tad put his head out 
of the hatch which ted to the narrow sleep¬ 
ing quarters of the crew of the “good ship 
Constitution." The “good ship" was merely 
a phrase, for of alt the leaky tubs that 
risked foundering in each Atlantic gale, 
the Constitution was among the worst. 
The boy stopped, shivering, on the top 
rung of the hatchway ladder a moment 
to make sure that lie had securely fas¬ 
tened the collar of his oilskins when a 
rumbled threat from below sent him out 
of the shelter in a hurry. 

"Full an' by," said the helmsman, as 
he gave the wheel into the boy's hands, 
meaning by the phrase that the vessel 
was sailing close hauled, with her yards 
braced at their sharpest angle, or “by” the 
wind; and that while he must steer as 
close to the eye of the wind as possible, 
the sails were to be kept “full," In a gale 
such as was blowing, to let the sails come 
aback might send the “good ship Consti¬ 
tution’’ to the bottom. 

“Full and bv,” Jetty repeated. 

“Ye’d better freeze on to her good an’ 
solid,” the helmsman warned him, “she's 
kickin’ more’n a little.” 

T HE boy nodded. He put up the helm 
a spoke or two in order to get his 
bearings and to get the “feel" of the wheel 
before bringing the bow of the ship near 
enough to the eye of the wind for the re¬ 
quired lifting of the weather edge of the 
upper topsail. 

lie knew, as well as anyone on board, 
the value of keeping the ship as near as 
possible to the direction from which the 
wind was blowing, since it was a head 
wind. He knew, also, that unless he was 
careful in luffing her up or in bringing 
her too close to the wind, the sails might 
come aback and ship and crew would go 


we’re doin’, sailin' back 

to the Ambrose Channel 
lights?" 

A dull “boom” up aloft 
sounded menacingly, as 
the main topsail lifted its 
weather edge and filled 
again. The mate looked 

sharply at the boy, but already he had 
put the wheel up. There was a heavy 

chop to the sea, for the wind had shifted 
during the early part of the night and 
the wheel was as hard to hold as a slip¬ 
ping anchor chain. The barque was run¬ 
ning under reefed fore and main upper 
topsails, lower topsails and foretopmast 
staysail only. The wind was blowing in 
savage Mists 

and though Jet- 


“Dav 


;' locker 


The first mate, who had been pacing 
up and down the poop, waited a couple 
of minutes, ever and again watching the 
sails, and then coming aft, stooped and 
peered into the binnacle. 

“Keep her close," he bellowed through 
the roaring of the gale; “what d’ye think 


through and his 
hands began to 
grow numb. 

O N'CE, dur¬ 
ing the 
early part of 
his watch at 
the wheel, it 
got away from 
him. Blindly 
the boy grabbed 
at the whirl¬ 
ing spokes, 
and, though the 
jar nearly 
wrenched his 
shoulder out of 
joint, he caught 
and held fast. 
The mate, quick 

w i t h him and 
the helm was 
put hard up in 
a few seconds. 

Jetty watched 
in deadlv fear. 
The ship luffed 


ihar 
the w 


top sail began to shake. Then, slowly, the 
weather edge of the lower topsail, always 
braced round more sharply, began to lift 
and filled again with a report like cannon- 
fire. But the canvas held. Again the 
leach of the lower topsail lifted, but less 
violently, the ship’s head fell away and 
the danger was over. Jetty breathed more 
easily. The mate said nothing. 

The jar had twisted a small tendon in 
the boy’s neck. At first it bothered him 
slightly, but as the minutes passed, and 
he was compelled to stand tense, every 
muscle in him braced taut, holding the 
wheel hard up against the driving seas, 
the pain grew intolerable. To ease the 
strain, he crouched forward and hunched 
up one shoulder. 

“Stand up straight, you half-squeezed 
deck-swab," growled the mate, “slouchin’ 


'rolling hitch’ and took the strain instantly." 
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“play them off their feet in the first quar¬ 
ter. " 1 f we can score early and then hold 
them the game is ours." 

“Ready, Lakeside?” shouted the referee. 
Mien held up his hand. “Ready, Rindon?" 
Bradley nodded. The whistle sounded its 
sharp blast. The Rindon kicker poised for 
a moment, then took a half-dozen quick 
steps and his toe met the hall, while the 
whole team plunged forward to meet their 
opponents. The stands rose as one man, 
each side shouting defiance, and the game 

Far down the field soared the ball. 
Lew Allen gathered it in and with his in¬ 
terference working nicely before him he 
carried the ball back fifteen yards before 
being downed. The teams quickly lined 
up and play began. Ad Wilson, the quar¬ 
terback, called die signals sharply. Good¬ 
win, left halfback, received the hall and 
plunged forward on a tackle buck. He 
made barely a yard. Again Ad called 
off a string of numbers and the fullback 
took the hall and swung off toward left 
end. As the hall was passed the tousled 
blond head of the Rindon left tackle shot 
through the line, and Allen was tackled 
before he was hardly under way. He 
managed to advance a few steps, and then 
another Rindon man was on him. There 
was no gain. “Third down—nine to go,” 
shouted the referee. The Rindon bleach¬ 
ers were yelling furiously. The heavy 
Lakeside backs had been stopped on the 
very first plays. It was more than they 
had expected.' Angrily Ad pushed the 
linemen into their places. "Get you r men, 
now," he shouted and called the signal 
for a quarterback run around left end. 
When other plays failed Ad with his speed 
could usually be depended upon to skirt 
the ends for a gain. The hall was passed. 
The hacks swung to the left while the 
right end left his place and followed the 
play around behind the line. Ad was run¬ 
ning well in behind his interference, head 
down, hall tucked snugly under his arm. 
(Jut, out toward the sidelines he rushed, 
watching for a chance to cut in and go 
(lodging through the scattered field for a 
gain. Suddenly he turned to strike the 
spot where the crimson line had swept the 
tacklers from his path. Before he had 
gone two yards he was seized from behind 
and falling forward instinctively, he rolled 
over and over with the arms of the Rin¬ 
don left tackle clasped like a vise around 
Ills knees. Benton had let his man get 
through again. The referee pulled the 
men apart. “Fourth down—six yards to 
go,” he announced. There was nothing to 
do bid to punt. 

Chub Demming, the Lakeside center, 
stopped the Rindon quarterback with tile 
ball on the Rindon forty-yard line. The 
blue line crouched low for their fir-t at¬ 
tack, and the Lakeside supporters began 
to slow chant, “Hold that line—hold that 
line.” The Rindon backs ranged them¬ 
selves in a line one behind the other with 
the quarter farthest back. It looked like the 
old tandem play and the Lakeside backs 
swung a little to the left. Then the ball 
was snapped back to the quarter and to 
the surprise of all he dropped hack a step 
and sent a long, low punt down the field. 
Ad, playing too far in for a punt, realized 
suddenly that the ball was going over his 
head. The ball struck the ground just 
beyond his reach and went bouncing along 
toward the goal line. He was able to re¬ 
cover it, but was downed on his own 
twenty-yard line. 

Again Ad called the signals. This time 
he called for a right end around, and Buck 


reterson swung out of his position and 
taking the ball followed the smashing in¬ 
terference of the three hacks against the 
other side of the line. lie got through 
outside tackle and made five yards before 
being stopped. That was the way the 
Lakeside team was accustomed to see the 
plays go through. Again Ad called his 
signals and taking the ball darted through 
guard for three yards more. Third down 
and only two to go. Ad suddenly decided 
to hit the right side of the line. If Lake¬ 
side could once gain through that wonder¬ 
ful blue tackle the whole Rindon defense 
would crumble. Taking the hall on the 
snap back he passed it to Allen and Lew 
lunged forward. Again the big captain 
of Rindon was through the line and Lew 
was tackled for a loss of half a yard. 
With one more down and two and a half 
to go. Ad decided to punt again. A gust 
of wind caught the hall as it rose and the 
punt went barely thirty yards. By the 
time the Rindon' runner was downed it 
was Rindon's ball in the middle of the 
field. On the first play the Rindon quar¬ 
terback made a perfect forward pass to 
left end. The end was downed in his 
tracks by Goodwin, but it was first down 
in one p'lay, and it was the first play that 
Rindon had attempted. The next play was 
a straight buck through tackle. The big 
leader of the Blue crashed and tore his 
way irresistibly through the Lakeside de¬ 
fense and the play went for six yards. 
Then Lakeside held and Rindon was 
forced to punt after two unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts to gain. 

Back and forth the hall surged, but 
usually in Lakeside territory. 

At last time was called for the first 
quarter. Now the Lakeside cheer leader 
led off in the old school battle song, 
“Lakeside Champions,” but it did not 
sound quite so confident as it had in the 
big auditorium the day before. The root¬ 
ers were not accustomed to seeing the big 
red team playing on the defensive. 

A T the start of the second quarter it 
was Rindon’s ball, third down and five 
yards to go. The play started on what 
looked like a left halfback run, but after 
starting, the halfback turned suddenly and 
threw the ball to the left end, who had 
come around on the play. Before -the 
Lakeside team could decide what to do 
the hall was passed in a long throw to 
the Rindon left tackle and when he was 
downed the ball had been advanced twelve 
yards. "Rindon ball—first down,” cried 
the referee. The ball was inside Lake¬ 
side's twentv-five-yard line. The Rindon 
quarterback dropped back and heaped up 
a little mound in preparation for a place 
3§*fk. The ball was snapped and placed 
on the ground, but as the fullback’s foot 
swung, the quarter sprang to his feet and 
dodging the runner's intent on blocking 
the kick, he rushed through the line and 
on toward the goal. Only Ad, the quar¬ 
terback, stood between him and a touch¬ 
down. Ad braced himself and made a 
beautiful tackle, stopping the runner on 
the five-yard line. It was Rindon’s hall 
and the goal to go. Three times the Rin¬ 
don hacks plunged against the line, which, 
now desperate, hardly yielded an inch. 
Lakeside's old stone wall was sustaining 
its reputation. Then the left tackle sud¬ 
denly swung back on the signal and took 
the hall on a tackle around play. There 
was a mighty surge of red and blue jer¬ 
seys as the two lines met in a desperate 
crash. Then the red line yielded a little 
under the savage assault of the blue. 


and when the referee had forced the play¬ 
ers apart, the ball was over the line by 

The Rindon bleachers were a smother of 
yellow and blue and the jubilant roar was 
continuous as they ascertained that the 
hoped for result was true. The Lakeside 
stands were silent. They were entirely 
unprepared for such a turn of affairs. It 
seemed incredible that the great, unde¬ 
feated red team had been scored on. Then 
rallying, they once more took up the cheer. 
“We’re behind you, team! We’re behind 

Amid the continuous roar of the blue 
bleachers, the Rindon quarterback carried 
the bill out for the try at goal. The 
angle was a difficult one. The halfback 
sighted carefully and then the ball was 
lowered; the Lakeside players rushed for¬ 
ward, and the ball soared overhead. It 
passed outside the goal post by inches. 
The score was Rindon fi—Lakeside 0. 

Shortly after the kick time was called 
for the first half. 

Coach Wilton gathered his team in the 
dressing room. Swiftly he examined 
bruises and injuries while he talked. “Now, 
fellows,” he began cheerfully, “you are 
going to win this game next quarter. 
Thev fooled you on tricks that half, but I 
think they've" shown about all they've got. 
They can't get away with any of that stuff 
next time. You halves play a little further 
out and watch for forward passes. The 
line is holding well”—he paused. He was 
going to say, “except right tackle,” but by 
Benton's face the coach concluded that 
the boy had learned his lesson that day, so 
he said nothing of his misplays. The team 
emerged more cheerfully after the encour¬ 
aging talk by their coach. But in spite 
of his confident attitude before the men, 
the coach frowned thoughtfully as the 
team filed out again. 

O N the kickoff Allen sent the ball spin¬ 
ning in a beautiful curve down the 
field. The Rindon fullback caught it be¬ 
fore his own goal posts and advanced it 
twelve yards. Then Rindon tried a trick 
run from forward pass formation, but the 
runner was downed behind his own line. 
Next came an end run and Rus Arnold, 
crimson end, nailed the runner, interfer¬ 
ence and all. The team had settled down 
to their old game now. The Rindon rush 
formation hit left tackle. Benton yielded 
a little, but Allen hurled himself against 
the weak part of his line and the Rindon 
advance stopped. Rindon kicked. Again 
Ad called the signals and once more the 
Lakeside warriors plunged to meet the 
foe. Hammering, battering, hurling the 
crushing force of the three great backs 
against the lighter blue line, slowly the ball 
was forced up the field. But as time 
went on Lakeside continually made their 
downs by narrower margins. Allen was 
wearing himself out with unceasing line 
plunging. He was in every play and it 
seemed impossible to gain without him. 
Ad’s long runs would net a few yards, 
then one of the halves would fail to ad¬ 
vance the ball, then Allen would gain a 
little. The goal posts looked far away to 
the little Lakeside quarter as he racked 
his brains for something to solve the Rin¬ 
don defense. He tried the forward pass 
on three occasions, only to have the ends 
fail to get under it. Twice it went incom- 
pleted and was brought back, and once 
Rindon intercepted it for a gain costly to 

Rindon was apparently as hopeless of 
(Continued on par/p 2!).) 



The Riot 
Wedge 


By JOSEPH AMES 


Illustrated by CiiabIjKS R 


TT, gee! I’m sick of the silly 

I 1 drill!” grumbled Dud Gibson 
under bis breath. lie slumped 
his shoulders n bit and the staff he carried 
tilted to a slovenly angle. "What's the 
sense of it, anyhow?" 

“'Tention!” rang out the quick, decisive 
voice of Scoutmaster Curtis, standing sjljij I 
and erect before the line of scouts. “We’ll 
try that again, fellows, and get a little 
more pep into it this time. Remember, 
it's our last meeting before the exhibition, 
and we mustn't fall down then. Dad, it 
you could manage to carry your staff ™ 

right, it would look rather better." 

There was no sting in his tone, and 
Dad, grinning sheepishly, straightened his 
shoulders and brought his staff to the 
same angle as the others. I te hadn't any 
quarrel with Mr. Curtis, who was uni¬ 
versally popular in the troop, tt was the 
drill he objected to. 

“Prepare to form riot wedge!" ordered 
the scoutmaster crisply. “One!" 

There was a rapid thud of feet and a 
swift, scurrying movement that might have 
seemed to the uninitiated observer mean¬ 
ingless and without purpose. But when 
the stir ceased and silence fell, it was seen 
that each of the three patrols had formed 
itself into a regular wedge with one of 
the largest, strongest boys at the apex 
and the patrol leader standing in the 
middle of the base. Their staves were up¬ 
right, but at the sharp command of “Two!" 
these swung into a horizontal position, tfe* 
ends crossing and the whole becoming a 
continuous harrier. 

“Fine and dandy!" approved Mr. Cur- ha' 
tis heartily. "That's more the way it ought n s 
to go. Now let's try the double wedge I 
showed yon last week. Wolf patrol, so 
dress a little to the left. Eagle patrol, to gn 
the right. Ready? One!" bo; 

This time there was a little more con- eni 
fusion, for the movement was newer and It 
somewhat more complicated than the set! 
other. The Badger patrol took position tin 
as hefore, though spreading out a bit coi 
more and gathering in a hoy from each of bei 
the other patrols to form the ends of the tai 
larger wedge. The Wolves and Eagles fin 
then swung around against either side of all 
the wedge, each boy covering the space mr 
between two lads behind him. The final tai 
manoeuvre thus presented a double row pe 
of scouts linked together by their lowered sel 
staves into a formation that would be an 
equally effective in pushing through a tin 
dense crowd or withstanding the pressure sn: 
of their assaults. de 

“Good!" smiled Mr. Curtis. “A bit 
slow yet, but we'll get it all right. Now “1 
what do you fellows think about using be 
this on Tuesday? It's mighty effective, pr 
and the audience will like it, but we'll ou 










The Merit Badge of Painting 

Practical Information for the Scout Who Warns to Add This to His String 


(3) Turpentine a 


11 slightly , 


^ O obtain a merit badge for Painting 

a Scout must .___ 

1. Have knowledge of bow to com- alter shades. JIake allowance for this. 

...e pigments in order to produce paints p 0R -\Vork Outside. Knots and 

n shades and tints of color. snappy streaks should lie shellacked with 

2. Know how to rain ‘ aIcohol shellac, brushed out very 
add positive colors to thin . Avoid the use of wood alcohol, 
a base of white lead Then . on t])e first or priming coat, 

‘ '’ r T' C ; i ,, mixed as follows: 

3. Understand the ^ lead 

lixing of oils, turpen- J ‘linseed oil. 

1 ., to the prop- i pint pure turpentine. 


in shades and tints of 

CDi 


consistency. 


Paint ’a porch , mnbe1 b ~ s 
floor or other surface turpentine; 
evenly and without lap: 


t pure turpentine drier. 




To get darker o 


draw and check. 

o. Know how and when to putty up 'p t -i-rv. After the priming coat of paint V°* or simply 
nail holes and uneven surfaces. ; s thoroughly dry, putty up all knot-holes, , ln ° te lj lah 

6. Present for inspection a panel cov- ( j ents> cracks and other defects in 

ered with three coats of paint, which panel sur f. icc w ;th a pure linseed oil putty ... 

must contain a border of molding, the posed of tqual part s of white lead and The last requirement, of course, 
body of the panel to he painted in one whiting . |F' Wp nnr ' H ,nnv saf,, ' v 

color and the molding in another. For the second or body coat, mix 

Painting Directions. lows: 

Foundation Principle. To insure the l|H ” 
best results the painter himself must al- J, int 

ways first consider the kind and condition - -=-* 
of the surface to he painted, and the pre¬ 
vailing weather. Then he can decide upon 
the proper materials for his paint and mix 
it to suit conditions. . 

What Paint? The best known paint 
prescription is an old one—simply^pure 


: raw linseed oil. 

pure turpentine drier, 
third or finishing coat, 

, turpentine, 
pure turpentine drier. 


I the desired shade, Coi.or Formulas. Here are a few di- 
formula calls for. rections for preparing simple hut stand- 
il colors from pure white lead. The 
quantity of white lead for each formula 
is 12i/ 2 pounds. 

Pearl gray —1 ounce French ochre, Vi ounce 

Light gray —ounce lamp black. 

Drab— 6 ounces French ochre, % ounce Vene¬ 
tian red, >/a Dunce lamp hlack. 

Slate gray —1 ounce lamp, hlack. 

Cream —G ounces French ochre. 

Yellow —5 ounces medium chrome yellow. 

Green —2 pounds chrome green. 

Blue —oo“- ' 

Dark Irou; 
pound burnt si 

lighter shades of any 
re or less of the tint- 
will readily see that 
bite lead may be tinted to any color de- 

. of a 

practical nature and it may safely lie left 
to the judgment of the examiner whether 
the applicant has met this requirement m 
workmanlike manner or not —Information 
supplied by National Lead Company. 


In cold or damp weather use a fourth . 

., more drier than in warm, dry weather. Scouts a 

linseed oil and N paint when the surface is frosty r~ ' ‘ " 
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white lead mixed with pure linseed oil ana pa ; n t w ] len the surface is frosty or It is the highest h 

the necessary color. Nothing better has , wet< All the thinners should be of the Badges. 

been found. Pure white lead and lin- ^ grade. Do not thin with kerosene or Henry Williamson 
nil mint wears down slowly and •'A Earle W. Wright 


seed oil paint wears down slowly and benz ; ne- nemv 

smoothly, so that, when the time comes to Redaistinu Old Woodwork. The num- Graham P Curry 
paint again, no expensive scraping or ]}er of coats necessary in repainting de- Earl Smith 
burning off is necessary. . pends upon the condition of the old coat. Roderick Osborne 

Mixing. Careless mixing, even with the The first coat may be nlixe d as follows: 
best of materials, is not likely to make ]bs _ e wllite i ead . 

durable paint. Give the lead and oil a 4 - pints pure raw H nS eed oil. 
chance to combine in that close union i pint pure turpentine 
which they always make if allowed to, % pint pure turpentine drier. 

and which is the. secret of the excellence sec0 nd coat over old work may be „„„ „ 

of white lead and linseed oil paint. lne tbe dme as the fi rs t coat except that the rthletics, 

following directions give best results. 1 he turpcntine mav i, e reduced to >: of a pint. h £® lth - 

order is important. See formulas for Woodwork Inside. The thinners * 

quantities. used for the priming coat depend consid- her H °L “Hearn e 

(1) Take the proper amount^ of white lead erab ]y on the kind of work to be painted. c c . D Unava n 

“Breakup” S* 8 soften 1 '™in a large pail 

TTse a^vooden paddle to stir. 

(2) Add tinting colors if the paint: » ■ 
tinted, mining them thoroughly with the vhito 

lCa ?31 Put in drier Stir thoroughly. 

(4) Add the remainder of the oil required hy 
the formula. Stir thoroughly. , 

now ready to apply. 

Making Tints. Always use the highest 
grade of coloring materials 
tain. Cheap colors are neve- 

fiTin L k stren?t e h andTone'of'diflf«ent mak« 
of colors. Chromes and ochres vary noticeably. 

(2) ^Weigh out t your color and add it 


Edgar Crosby 

Silas Woody -rurs niuge, in. 

William Woody Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. Wiunifred Smith Bar re, Vt. 

LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 

- Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid 
saving, personal health and public 
Scouts have five badges in addi 


; Soft’woods like white pine, poplar and Ralph Woodworth 
. basswood will absorb a great deal of oil. jf’“Gish 

For yellow pine, cypress, spruce and hem- j Walter Helstern 


better than all oil. A good average Grab 
formula for priming is— Rode 

12 y. pounds 


■e raw linseed oil. 
1 pint pure turpentine. 

H I>iut pure turpentine drier. 


r satisfactory. 




J, pints pure turpentine, 
a pint pure turpentine drier. 

I a fi t or dull finish is desired m 
z pounds pure white lead. 
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Well, by the time Slats had got himself carries a rabbit's foot, or so 
all fixed, with Smitty and Grimter holding “Melibe they ain't," said Smi 
the chair on the boxes to steady it, Nel- grim, “but I'm going to keep o 

son was getting near that part that says: long as 1 last." 

“And up the pleasant 
river and down the slant¬ 
ing hill 

The echoing chorus sound¬ 
ed, through the evening, 
calm and still.” 

Only he didn't get quite 
that far. I was around at 
the side of the platform 
where I could see what 
was going on on both sides 
of the curtain. 

“I saw the blue Rhine 
sweep along,” said Nelson, "The ne.H minute hi bei/ar> Nelson boy," sh 
swinging his arms like they to look uncomfortable." Deacon Hodgk 

do speaking pieces, “I spoke his piece 

heard, or seemed to hear, the German spite of them young sealawags 
songs we used to sing, in accents sweet platform.” 

and clear. And-” “Yes, do," said Mrs. Hodgl 

Just that minute Slats reached out and could hear Smitty grind his 
the caterpillar, which was getting more Slats groan, 
aggravated all the time on account of I went right away for I 
being tied to a stick, took a good hold with Slats and Smitty would do son 
all his t'ortylevenlegs on the back of Ncl- I'd get accused of being in it. 
son's neck. So instead of saving “up," to me then like they was a 
which was the next word in the poetry, trying to put anything over on 
his voice turned into a kind of cross be- So I got a place at the table wl 
tween “up” and a puppy trying to bark and figgered 1 would be able 
for the first time. It sounded like “urp,” hadn't done it if anything happ 
only very loud and thin like when a Mrs. Deacon Hodgkins and 

girl sees a mouse. bella Greenfield come bustlii 

Two or three people out in front giggled eaeh of them with a dish of di: 
but for the most part there was a good of ice cream for Nelson. He 
deal of silence. Nelson got red in the the ice cream and looked as the 
face and pawed at the back of bis neck better and then Aunt Arabelh 
with both hands, but Slats had pulled the other trip and come back wil 
caterpillar away. Then Nelson went back hunk of cake. It looked fine, 
eight or ten lines in the piece and started Scoot's eyes shine and I kind 
over again. Just as he was going good I had spoke a piece. 

Slats started to let the caterpillar take “I want you to eat every scr< 

a fresh grip and I don’t know what would said Aunt Arabella, kind of c 
of happened if Fatty Masters hadn’t come she always says things. “I’m a 
down like the wolf on the fold, as Pa right here and sec you enjoy it. 
would say. She’s real proud and touchy 

Fatty had been tagging the Scoot cooking and she sat down 
around ever since he saved him from Punch and watched Nelson. 
Smitty and I spose Fat wanted to do happy as a clam when he put 
something to pay him back. Fat had the first forkful of cake into 
crawled up on all fours under the plat- his mouth, but the next min- 
form and when Slats tried to give the ute he begun to look uncom- 
caterpillar a chance to get in another fortable. He rolled his eyes 
lick Fatty kicked the bottom box out from around quite a lot and swal- 
under the pile he was standing on. lowed mighty hard. Then he 

Smitty and Grunter had been so busy laid down his fork, 

enjoying themselves and trying to keep “I don’t know but I’m 

from haw-hawing out loud that they hadn’t pretty full of ice cream,” he 
seen Fatty and the first they knew what said. He sounded feeble, 
had happened was when Slats fell over Aunt Arabella bristled right 
backward and set down on top of Smitty’s up. 

head and the chair tumbled onto Grunter “Do you mean to say you 
and his neck got stuck between the rungs, don’t like my cake, young 
Somehow Fatty managed to get covered man?” she asked him. “Ain't 
up by a box and they all yelled like mur- it good enough for you?" 
der and for a minute you couldn’t hear Three or four women looked 

yourself think. Folks "begun to look at at Nelson real peevish and 

each other kind of scared and then Deacon shocked • and I could see that 
Hodgkins run aroimd behind the plat- he was squelched. I didn't 
form and come out with both hands full know what had struck him, 
of boys. He took them away so fast that because he hadn’t bad enough 
all you could see was heels snapping. ice cream to be sick, but it 
Things quieted down then and the Scoot was something had, you could 
got through with his piece and I went see that. Anyway, he must 
and set down near where the cake and of made up his mind that it 
ice cream and stuff was piled up on a was easier to eat the cake than 
table. Bimebv Smitty and Slats came to arcer with Aunt Arabella 
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•‘He slid- A cloud of dust hid the players and the bag.” 

Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol 

By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


demanded. 

those fellows. You 
: grows in the summer, 
hack of the outfielders 


ve me a pain.” “Between you and me,” said Ted Car 

when Ted turned away at ter, “that Alex Davidson is a little snipe 
and went off hv himself. Some day he's going to get me mad." 
these spats. Ted was his Don did not answer. Seeretly, he hai 
■, hut Ted didn’t seem to begun to wonder if Alex wasn't a hettei 
veil when it came to an sort of chap than Ted. Alex had sueh ; 
, lex. calm, sure way about him, and he neve: 

baseman’s departure Alex knocked. 

while. Then: The first game brought Bloomfield Higl 

•as breaking fine today,” School to Chester. The night before Doi 
had been told that he was to piteh. Afte 
ith pleasure, “llow was sehool he came hurriedly to the field. Sooi 
the Bloomfield boys appeared .They wer 
, too." The eatchcr sighed, a thick-set lot, and they swaggered a 
d some of your stuff.'’ though the game was a mere formalit; 
■t better as he goes along,” and "that it was already won. 

A plain bench had been plaeed on eithe 
in his heart that Andy side of the diamond—one for the visitor; 
e. Andy had a habit o'f one for the Chester boys. Mr. Wall sa 
t about as he wound up. on the end of the Chester beneh, pullei 
■livery and took the snap his hat down over his eyes and prepare. 
< ’ to watch. He never eoaehed during 













Whirligigs and Other Water Bugs 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


P ROBABLY the most interesting pets 
in the way of beetles are the ones 
you find in the water. They are 
little trouble to feed and keep in confine¬ 
ment because one can put them in an 
aquarium (Fig. 17+) where they may lie 
observed all the time. But since the water 
beetles will come out at night to fly 
around, the aquarium should be protected 
by a wire netting. Some of the smaller 
water beetles have an odd habit of swim¬ 
ming around and around on the top of 
the water in the aquarium, all the time 
emitting a whining, complaining noise. 
Others, like the whirligig beetle (Fig. 
175), for instance, strenuously object to 
being confined in the aquarium, but will 
become accustomed to it in time, and so 
tame that they may be fed from one's 
hands. The whirligigs in part of the South¬ 
west are called “apple bugs," not because 
they love apples, but because when held in 
the closed hand for a while, they emit an 
odor like that of sweep apples, but Pack¬ 
ard says that when caught, they give out a 
disagreeable fluid; this may be true of 
Yankee whirligigs, but it is not true of 






composed of many individuals. If ap¬ 
proached quietly and carefully, tney will 
often be seen resting perfectly still upon 
the surface of the water, but the moment 
they are disturbed, they start rapidly circ¬ 
ling around in and out among themselves 
in a most bewildering manner. 

The captives that I had in the aquarium, 
being unable to circle around in the wide 
spirals to which they were accustomed on 
the open water, would dive down under 
the water when frightened, and, clinging 
to a plant, remain there for some time. 
But after a while they became accustomed 
to my presence and when I caught a fly 
and held it for them, they would take it 
from my fingers, and in the winter time 
after the flies had disappeared they would 
take little bits of fresh meat from my fin- 
gers. 

But the eels that lived in the sand in 
the bottom of the aquarium would smell 
the food and come wiggling to the sur¬ 
face of the water in search of it. The eels 
were extremely small, no larger than small 
leeches, so when they seized the food which 
the whirligig beetles held, it made an in¬ 
teresting and even fight. The eels often 
won, however, by twirling themselves 
around rapidly like a corkscrew until 
they threw the whirligig in the air. 

The female whirligig lays her cylinder- 


and in a little over a week they hatch out 
creatures looking like thousand-legged 
worms (Fig. 176), each division of the 
, body having a thread-like breathing ap- 
. paratus very much like the Hellgranites, 

: Dobsons, Clippers or Bogerts. In August 
these queer things creep out on the shore 
. and spin cocoons in the retirement of 
which the pupa stays a month remodelling 
i itself into the form of a beetle. 

These little incidents are what give in- 
. terest, they are the things that happen in 
i life, and tiiat is the reason I tell you hoys 
that live speci nens are much more inter- 
, esting than dead ones. When I was a 
: small chap like you fellows, I used to 
i make myself little cages for menageries of 


of all kinds, whereas when we boys of yes¬ 
terday were building cages for wild beetles 
we had only mosquito netting to use for 
netting. 

An ordinary square glass aquarium, the 
bottom of which is covered with a layer of 
sand an inch and one-half thick (Fig. 
17+) and one end of which is banked up 
■with sand and moss half way up the side, 
may be made into a land and water affair 
by putting in enough water to cover the 
sand and allowing the moss to serve as the 


It is my impression now that the water 
bugs were the victors, for along towards 
spring I had neglected my aquarium for 
some time and when I looked in it for 
specimens from which to make drawings 
for this hook, the only two live creatures 
left were two water bugs. I do not think 
the other creatures died of starvation, but 
I strongly suspect that the water bugs 
sucked the juice out of them; even the cad- 
dice worms and snails were sacrificed. 

The animals, which prey upon other ani¬ 
mals, as do the lions, tigers and wolves 
among mammals, the hawks and eagles 
among birds, and various beetles, bugs and 
spiders among the insects, arc called “pre¬ 
daceous.” Most of the predaceous insects 
are useful to man because they help de- 


se this position, the preda- 
; beetle, those whose hornj 
make a straight line whert 


down with them, covering the whole under¬ 
side of their bellies with minute hubbies, 
which gives them the appearance of being 
coated with quicksilver. 

When frightened, the whirligigs hitch a 
bubble of air to the hind tip of their body 
and dive below with this supply of breath- 
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From Dan Beard s Duffel Bag 

My Experiences with the Boys at the Culver Woodcraft Camp. 
By DANIEL CARTEL BEARD 



Mr, Beard with his boys at the camp 


W" 




..... Manhattan Limited, and h; 
reached home. He has been held up at 
Boy Scout 1 leadqnartcrs to report to you 
■scouts on his experiences in the cam]) of 
the Woodcraft Department of the Culver 
Summer Schools. 

We had a great camp, and after eight 
weeks under canvas, yesterday we turned 
over to the parents', one hundred and 
forty-odd boys, who were bright-eyed, up¬ 
standing, clean-limbed I.ds; all of them 
as hard as nails, with no illness among 
them, which is a great record in itself. 
But the strangest part of the affair is, 
that in place of the hoys being homesick, 
half of them were sobbing because they 
did not want to go home! 

Of course, your National Scout Com¬ 
missioner did not cry, lie is too tough a 
proposition for that sort of thing, but 
when he went around individually and 
said good-bye to all those fine fellows, 
half of whom broke down and sobbed on 
his manly breast, he certainly did have to 
bite his lips good and hard to keep up 
his reputation for being tough. 

However, this is not what 1 meant to 
tell you about, for it is the stunts that 
you are interested in. Welt, to begin with, 
the hoys built an Iroquois Long-House, 
a Kanuck Log Cabin, an Apache Hogan, 
a Pawnee Hogan, a Northern Tilt, and 
an Objibway-Tepee-shaped, shack, all in 
a day and a half’s time, for a street fair. 

Inside of these “Shelters, Shacks and 
Shanties,” some of the boys were show¬ 
ing how to make prints of leaves, which 
they learned from the Girl Pioneer's 
hook, while others were demonstrating 
wireless and ordinary telegraphy. They 
also had a prairie schooner which they 
had built on the wheels of an old buggy 
and covered with canvas in the proper 
style. It was marked the “Chuck Wagon,” 
and around the Chuck Wagon, the boys 


s over, 'were cooking flap-jacks for the visitors, 
t Com- In front of the Pawnee Hogan, one 
ied off little fellow stood, with two^hands full 

museum. Inside the Hogan, the boys had 
land tortoises, soft-shell turtles, painted 
turtles, green-striped turtles, polk-a-dot 
turtles, snapping turtles and musk turtles, 
all alive, of course, besides which they bad 
live bats, flying squirrels, ground moles 
and an old mother white-footed mouse 
with six little blind babies, green tree 
frogs and various other varmints which 
1 have forgotten. 

Around the walls of the Hogan were 
lmng prepared specimens of marine ob¬ 
jects sent in by some friends of the boys 
in Florida. Outside was a hoard covered 
with armfuls of weeds, wild flowers and 
plants of all kinds, with a woodcrafter 
standing behind the improvised table, 
ready to tell you the name of any plant 
jim might select. 

O! it was a great camp! At the last 
council fire we allowed the spectators to 
take two of the wooderafters, tie their 
arms behind their backs, tie their feet to¬ 
gether, gag them and throw them on the 
ground. Then we had a lady whisper a 
message in the ear of one of the hoys. 
After a few minutes the gag was removed 
from the other boy's mouth and he shouted 
out the message which he had received with¬ 
out wires, and without sounds of any kind. 
Next they bUndfohhd the boys, gagged 
them, leaving each with his hand behind 
his hack and his feet securely lashed to¬ 
gether. In this condition they were thrown 
down in front of the council fire, back to 
back, but they were still able to receive 
and send messages. 1 will not tell you 
how they did it, I want you to guess. 

Afler Ibis stunt a hand of emigrants 
came into the light of the council fire, 
when out from the dark woods a lion ap¬ 
peared, sprang upon the emigrants and 
mauled them severely. Then the lion dis¬ 
appeared into the outer darkness, where 


he sat down on his hind legs and ate some 
sandwiches which had been prepared for 
him, while the Bed Cross boys rushed in 
and rendered first aid to the injured, 
mended the broken legs and broken arms, 
bound up the torn scalps and put adhesive 
plaster on the gaping wounds amid great 
applause from the audience. 

One of the amusing things which oc¬ 
curred at camp happened to a scout¬ 
master who was attending scoutmaster’s 
school. In the September number of Boys’ 
Lire, 1 told how to find the treasure of 
pirate La Fitte. Well, at Culver, I laid 
out a course with three treasures hidden 
at three different points. 1 measured the 
courses carefully, and laid them out by 
the aid of a compass, then 1 called the 
scoutmasters up hut allowed them to use 
no compass. One of them, who is a 
Hethodist minister, started off, reached 
the first point, stooped down, picked up 
some object, started on the second course, 
reached the jaunt, stooped down and 
picked up another object and so on to 
the third. 

It so happened that I had hidden some 
Colgate's tooth-paste at the three points, 
but when the scoutmaster came in he ex- 
jiihited a two-dollar bill, all wet and dirty, 
where it had apparently been hidden in 
the ground, a bunch of yellow pencils and 
some other object which 1 have forgotten. 

Of course, 1 claimed the treasure, but 
have not yet succeeded in annexing the 
two dollars, and ere this it has probably 
gone into missionary funds. But when 
the news leaked out, there were one hun¬ 
dred and forty scouts trying to break 
away from their studies in order to go 
on a treasure hunt. 

We had eight weeks to try out all sorts 
of stunts, useful or amusing for the 
scouts, but I will not attempt to tell it 
all to you in one issue of the Duffel Bag; 
suffice it to say, that all of the one hun¬ 
dred and forty-odd hoys who were of the 
proper age, were made into BOY SCOUTS, 
and all of them took the Scout Oath, and 
now that they have returned home, if they 
do not remain good scouts, it will he the 
fault of their parents or their local scout¬ 
masters. I'll guarantee that every one of 
them is a good scout to-day, whatever he 
may be to-morrow, and if each one of you 
are good scouts to-day—as 1 believe yon 
are—we can leave to-morrow take care of 
itself. 


St. Paul to New York on 
Bicycles 

A trip ftlilii St. Paul, Jlinn., to New 
York, on bicycles—1,(500 miles in thirty- 
three days, was the achievement of two 
St. Paul high school boys, who recently 
dropped in at the editorial office of Boys' 
Life, sun-burned and dusty after their long 
ride. The boys were Harwood Temple 
and Leon Schroeder. They reported that 
they made the trip without difficulty and 
that they could have completed it in much 
less time than thirty-three days if they 
had cared to hurry. They carried all of 
their luggage—a tent, cooking outfit, etc., 
in pack sacks. They did their own cook¬ 
ing and camped out along the road where- 
cver night overtook them. One of the 
boys reported tiiat he had gained seven 
pounds since leaving St. Paul. 















A Strenuous Afternoon 


A Short Scout Play that any Troop can Enact 


By E. RUSSELL PATERSON 



Characters 

Scoutmaster. Assistant Scoutmaster (of 
another troop). Three Patrol Leaders. 
Scouts of Eagle, Buffalo, and Wolf Pa¬ 
trols. Farmer. Tough (from city). 

This play is set for a troop of three 
patrols. Slight changes will adapt it to a 
troop of any size. 

Stage Setctno 




Small table and camp 


back of stage. Flag pole with flag raised. 

The play can be produced with no set¬ 
ting other than a table and two chairs, 
in which case ceremony of saluting and 
lowering flag at conclusion will be omitted. 

(Scoutmaster discovered sitting at small 
table writing busily. Enter Assistant 
Scoutmaster.) 

A. S. II.. Hello, old man, you look 

S. M.: Well, I am, rather. Making up 

A. S. M.: Don’t you think this is too 
fine a day to waste on that kind of a 
job? 

S. M.: Yes, but you see we break camp 
tomorrow, and 1 want to hand in my re¬ 
port to the Local Council as soon as I 
get back to town. I intended to write it 
up day by day while we were here, but 
—well, you know how sueh things go. So 
many details to look 
after that you put 
off writing and keep 
putting it off until 


S. M.: So long. 

(Exit Assistant Scoutmaster. Scout¬ 
master sets to work writing again. Soon 
looks up.) 

S. M.: Guess I’d better see wliat the 
patrols will do till supper 

(Rises and gives signal on his whistle 
for "Rally."' All scouts of troop run in, 
salute him, and group around his table.) 

S. M.: You scouts will remember my 
announcement this morning that I have 
to spend the afternoon in writing up our 
report for the Local Council, and i want 
to know what each patrol is going to Jo 
until supper. First of all f want an 
Orderly to wait over there (pointing to 
stage entrance) and prevent any interrup¬ 
tions. Who’ll volunteer? 

(Several hands are raised. Scoutmaster 
points to scout who raised his first.) 

S. M.: All right, you were first. Now 
what are you patrols going to do? How 
about the Eagles? 

Patrol Leader of Eagle Patrol: We’re 
going to finish our bridge over the stream. 

S. M.: All right. And vou, Buffaloes? 

Patrol Leader of Buffalo Patrol: We 
have a lot of test work to finish up—sketch 
maps of the camp, and signalling, and 
things like that. 

S. M : That'll be all right. And the 
Wolves? 

Patrol Leader of Wolf Patrol: We're 
orderlies for supper, and we're going to 
give you a bang-up feed, so we won't have 


much time to spare. Most of us want to 
practice first aid for our first class test. 

S. M.: That covers everyone. Now 
please remember that I don't want to be 
disturbed unless it's absolutely necessary. 
You, Orderly, wait over there, and please 
keep out everybody you can. Now clear 
out, all of you. 

(Scouts salute and run off stage. Scout¬ 
master resumes writing.) 

S. M.: Now let's see. What did we do 
on Monday? Started sketch map work 
in the morning, and took a hike in the 
afternoon. (Writes busily.) 

(Enter Orderlv, and salutes.) 

S. M.: Yes, what is it? 

Orderly: There's a fellow out here 

wants to see you, sir. He's the chap we've 
noticed hanging around the eainp for the 
last few days. Says he wants to see you 
specially. 

S. .M.: All right. Bring him here. 

(Exit Orderly, after saluting. Re-enters 
with boy dressed as tough from the city, 
who shuffles across stage and pulls off 
cap.) 

S. M.f Do you want to see me? 

Tough: Yah. IIow much does it cost 
tub jine de scouts? 

S. M.: Why, it doesn’t cost much— 
twenty-five cents to have your name offi¬ 
cially enrolled. You don't have to buy 
a uniform if you don't care to. But if 




yo 


■ tw: 




finished before ; 
know it, and you 
find you haven’t 
done more than jot 
down a very brief 
diary of what’s hap¬ 
pened. So I made a 
resolution to give 
the whole of this 
afternoon to the job. 

A. S. M.: Oh, 1 
ree. I just 


ou thinking of join¬ 
ing? 

Tough: Dunno. 

I likes de look o’ 
dc uniform. What- 
i huh gotta do tub 

S. M.: Why. you 
have to learn a few 
and do a ht- 




Thei 


your fellows would 
like to join our troop 
in a game of flag 
raiding. Would you 
like to send them 

S. M.: Just as 
much obliged, but I 
guess not. Most of 
them have work they 
want to finish up be¬ 
fore they leave 
camp, so I guess 
they’d better stay 

A." S. M.: Well, I 
wish you joy. So long. 


ork : 


Tough: F 

D'ftih say wo 
I fought it wuz 
play. Gee, if 
work, not fer mi 
I gets ’nuff w 
in de city. I’m 
here fer fun. 

S. M.: Well, § 
couldn't join c 

wav, because wt 
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Farmer: Why, thank you, sonny. As 
I wuz savin’, I caught these young shavers 
o’ vourn' right in the middle o’ my best 
oat's with a path behind ’em two foot wide 
if ’twas an inch, an’ I can’t afford to lose 
money like that. Now why fl you let em 
run over the country makin trouble ter 

' le (Seout runs in with purse in liis hand. 
Stuns in front of Farmer and salutes.) 

Scout: Is this your purse, sir? I found 
it on the ground just after you passed 
through the camp. . 

(Farmer takes purse and examines.) _ 

Farmer: Well, by golly! Ifthataint 
mine An’ there's a heap o cash m it, 
too 'more ’n 1 usually carry round. 
(Takes out money.) Yes, there’s the 
v hole dollar an’ thirty-five cents all right! 

I wouldn't like to lose all that money, no 
siree. Why, thanks, sonny. that wuz 
a good find all right. . 

(Farmer starts to put purse in pocket 
hut hesitates, then opens it and takes out 
dime, which he holds out to Scout.) 

Farmer: Here y’ arc, sonny. Hints 

fer findin’ it fer me. 

Scout: (Saluting) No, thank yon, sir. 
Scouts don’t take tips for their good turns. 

^ Farmer: (Looking after him open- 

mouthed, and still holding out the money) 

Well I’ll tie- Don't take tips fer 

a ood-- Whv, that's the first boy 1 ever 

^ cen _ (Turning to Scoutmaster) 

That's a good boy o' yourn, mister. But 
as 1 wuz savin’. These young fellers wuz 
in mv oats 'walkin’ through ’em, an some 
o' the oats wuz trampled down where 
tbev’d stenned. Now I don't mind hav- 
Koys o’n’my property, but they hadn't 
oun-hter swish through my oats, had the) . 

S 51 • Were von fellows in this gen¬ 
tleman's'oat fieldY-on your honor? 

Both Scouts: Tes, sir. 

S M.: How far were you in the oats? 

First Scout: About ten paces. 

Second Scout: About fifteen paces. 
First Scout: No, 1 ° n, >’ ten be ' 

Second Scout: No, I’m sure it was fif¬ 
teen because- 

(Farmer stares at them.) 

Farmer: Hey, you boys! Why don t 

ion deny you wuz in my oats? No one 
seen vou but me. 

First Scout: We’re on our honor, sir. 

Farmer: Well, I never! (To Scout¬ 

master.) In all your boys young gentle- 


(Farmer rises and shakes hands with I 
Scoutmaster.) 

S. 51.: I’m sorry, sir, if the MB s have 
bothered you. We've tried to keep off the I 
crops since we've been here. 

Farmer: I’m sure you have, I'm sure 
you have. I wisht that young nevvv O’ 
mine from the city ’d keep offen 'em, too. 
Why don't he jine in with you now? 1 
seen him in the camp as 1 come through. 

S. >1.: Oh, that boy? Well, 1 shouldn't 
wonder if he'd juin a troop when he gets 
hack to the eity. We'll see. 

Farmer: 1 hope so, I hope so. Well, 1 
must tie goin’. Sorry to waste your time, 
sir. ’Twas nothin' at all, nothin' at all. 
(Turning to scouts.) Next time you hoys 
comes nigh my place, jes’ drop in an' have 
a drink o' milk. 5I.iybe we can find some 
apples, too. Eh, what? Wuz a boy myself 


Beech-Nut 

PearuJ^ Butter 


t'ofshb: (Smiling.) We try to help them 

iF^riTnevcrdidsee! Why, whyl 
I guess it don't matter anyway. They 
didn't do no harm. Jes’ a step r two in 
the ° ats - . ,,, • 

First Scout: No, sir. W e were in them 
quite ten paces! 

Second Scout: No, it was fifteen, Im 

SU First Scout: (Explaining.) We saw 
a bird fly out of the oats and we wanted 
to find its nest. 

Farmer: What fer, to steal the eggs? 

Don't vou know it's wrong- 

First Scout: No, sir, it wasn’t to take 
the eggs. We don’t do that. Just wanted 
to see the nest. We’re sorry we spoiled 

Second Scout: Tes, were sorry, sir. 
Farmer: Well, I never did see, on mV. 
life' (To Scoutmaster.) It's nothin, sir, 
nothin’ at ’ll. Jes' a few straws bent down. 
Thev’ll straighten out again by mornin. 
Oh,‘nothin', nothin’ at all! Sorry to have 
troubled you. 


around myself, but I’m busy just 
These scouts will take you about. 

Farmer: Thank you, sir, thank jou 

Sorry to trouble you. (Exit Farmer with 
hand's on shoulders of scouts, still mut¬ 
tering friendly good-byes. Scoutmaster 
sits down at his writing again.) 

S. 51.: Such is Scouting. Now for last 
Tuesdav. -(Continues writing.) 

(Tough enters excitedly. Orderly follow- 

Tough: Say, mister, it’s great! I seer 
it all, an’ it's'work dat's all fun fer fair! 

S. 51.: What have you been watching: 

Tough: Oh, I seen dem wavin' little 

flags round deir heads, an' 1 Fought dat 
muz kids’ play, but de guy dat miiz shouin' 
me round begun readin’'out letters. An’ 
I asks him M-hat lie's readin', an’ he says 
it's de letters dem kids is M-avin' M-id de 
flags. An’ he explains it tub me, an" gee. 
I'd like tuh be able tub M-ave t’ings like 

(Tough pretends to expectorate on 
ground. Orderly jumps forM-ard, but too 
late to stop him.) 

Orderly: We don't do that in this 

camp. It isn't healthy. 

(Tough M-ipes mouth M-itli back of hand, 
and looks ashamed.) 

S. 51.: Yes, that M-as signalling. It 
doesn't take long to learn it. What else 
did yon see? 

Tough: Oh, den dere muz a gang dat 
wuz drawin’ little t’ings on papers, an’ it 
didn't look like nuttin’ at all, but de guy 
he tells me it wuz de camp dev m iiz draw¬ 
in’, just like 's if yuh wuz lookin' down 
on it frum de sky, an’ I seen dat mmiz 
right, too, M-'en yuh looked at it dat May. 

(Tough starts'to expectorate again. Or¬ 
derly starts forward, and Tough remem¬ 
bers" and checks himself in time. l!c- 
peats this at intervals through his speech.) 

S. 51.: They were drawing sketch maps 
of the camp. ' That's something you have 
to do to get your first class badge. 

Tough: Dat’s firs' class work, all right. 
Ail' den dere muz a gang lyin’ each udder 
up M-id handkichers, an’ gee, dey looks 
funnv! I starts to laugh at dem, but de 
guy he tells me dey’re pretendin’ dev're 
hurt, y’ knOM'—busted arms an' legs an' 
t'ings." \n' anudder gang miiz finishin’ off 
a bridge acrost a stream, all made out o' 
sticks an’ ropes—de bridge, v’ knou-, not 
dc stream—but no nails ner iron ner nut- 
tin' F hold it togedder 'eept de ropes. An’ 
I t'inks dat’s easy, but dey let's me tie 
some o’ de knots tub try it, an’ firs’ t’ing 
I knoM-s dey’s slippin’ all dou-n de sticks. 
Dat ain’t no cinch tyin’ dem sticks toged- 
(<Continued on paye 23) 
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And Make Many Useful Things 
With this mechanic’s tool you can 
make inkstands, trays, glass win¬ 
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proud of. 
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In the Scout 
Cave 


Can You Camp in the Same 
Place Next Year? 


By the Cave Scout 
F. J. P. 


uf apples over for you to tiifc loom' with you— 
just to show you tlut^ 1 know a pood bunch of 

thought I’d write to you and tell you about it. 

Well, I guess there's nothing in that 
letter to make us squirm-^ttliless some of 
us tire thinking about our own summer 
camps and tire wondering whether or not 
we will be its welcome next year at our old 
stamping grounds as these Illinois scouts 
will lie. 

Come to think about it, scouts, isn't this 
a pretty good test by which we can de¬ 
termine whether or not our summer outing 
has been a complete success? Suppose each 
one of ns stops right now and thinks 
about his burntH r camps and hikes? How 
many of us have left gates open, or walked 
through growing crops, or "borrowed'' a 
few apples, or left our camping grounds 
in rather a “smelly” condition? 

Gee, wouldn't it he a fine thing if every 
troop in the country could make as good a 
report as these Illinois scouts have made? 


e like 
jrt'ing 


j tlis- 
nv of 
T one 
these 

busy. 

tacks 

’ that 
make 
facts 


some other scout doing something that is: 
just right he says “shucks, I should wort 
That's none of my business!” Do you thi 
that boy knows the full meaning of : 
dividual responsibility? Well, I don't thi 
he does. In such a case a scout should s; 
“well, that fellow is making a fool of hi 
self and lie's queering the scouts. It’s 
to me to do what I can to straighten h 

Of course you have all seen footh 
games and most of you know what 
“grand-stand artist" is—a player who tr 
to show off his own wonderful ability a 
forgets to do the things which are b 
for the team as a whole. Well, a pla; 
like that is individual all right, but 
doesn’t know much about responsibility, 
football team may have a lot of individ 
stars and still get walloped to a “fare-th 
well” by a bunch of men with less abili 
who have teamwork down pat. Teamwi 
means that each man must be willing 
help every other man on the team, and 
sacrifice himself, if necessary, for the gc 
of the team as a whole. In other wor 
he must: have his individual responsibil 
highly developed. 

It is the same way with a troop 
scouts. A boy must be willing to sacril 
his own desires, on occasions, for the s; 
of the troop and of the Movement. A 
he must feel that it is his duty to h 
every member of bis troop, and ew 
scout, to lie the right kind of a scout 
that people will have a good opinion of 
troop as a whole, and of the Movement 
a whole. That’s teamwork. 

And it may encourage you to know t 
such a sense of responsibility, and the 
suiting ability to do teamwork, is one 
the finest qualifications a hoy can possi 
It will he worth a lot to him in a gr 
many ways, all his life. 

Remember that those of us who in 
here in the Cave are honest-to-goodn 
scouts, all wool and a yard wide—felk 
who know that Scouting means more tl 
merely marching around with a six-f 
stick. We try to get down to hed-ro 
here, and do some serious work on 
fundamentals. 

Well, come again next month, fello 
Tin: Cave Scon 


Scouts’ Questions Answered 
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A Strenuous Afternoon 

(Continued from par,c 21) 
tier so (ley'll stay put! 

S. M.: No, bridge building looks a bit 
hard—until you know how. But do you 
think you'd like to join a troop when you 
get back to the city? 

Tough (emphatically) : Yuh—bet—cher 

S. M.: Well, we’ll see about that when 
we get there. In the meantime you can 
start in learning some of the things yon 
have to know before you can take your 
oath apd become a real scout. (To Or¬ 
derly) Take this chap out and get one of 
the "scouts to start him on his tenderfoot 
work. And tell the supper orderlies we'll 
have a visitor to-night. (To Tough) You’ll 
stay to supper with us, won’t you? 

Tough: Yuh betcher—I mean, t’anks, 
mister. 

(Exit Orderly and Tough, latter walk¬ 
ing behind Orderly, bolding himself with 
stiff back, and trying to march military 
fashion. Scoutmaster continues writing.) 

(Enter Very Small Scout in a rush, fol¬ 
lowed by Orderly, who chases him around 
stage. Very Small Scout calling out—) 

V. S. S.: Please, sir, how do you do the 
Fireman’s I.ift? 

S. M. (grinning): Here, Orderly, take 
this young pest out and keep him out! 

(Orderly catches him, and starts to lead 
him off by the scruff of the neck.) 

S. M.: "Or wait! He wanted to know 
how to do the Fireman’s Lift. Yon might 
as well show him. Carry him out that 


(Continues writing.) 
(Enter Patrol Leade 

Sa p. L.: This chap 1 
tenderfoot work with 


his tenderfoot here. Can we give him his 
oath now, sir? There’s just about time 
before supper. 

S. M. (aside): Might as well give up, 
I suppose. (To P. L.) All right. Call 
in the troop. 

(Exit P. L. Whistles sound behind 
scenes, and troop marches in and forms 
up for ceremony of taking Scout Oath. 
Oath is taken. Then flag is saluted and 
^.lowered. Bugle sounds supper calls be¬ 
hind scenes, and scouts are dismissed and 


. 


** in mm 
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The Man in the Multitude 


That the human voice may Wherever you are, it is pos- 
be transmitted across our con- sible to reach any one of our 
tinent by telephone is the marvel hundred million population, 
of this age of wonders. Yet the You can single out from this 
full significance of the achieve- vast throng any particular in- 
ment is not realized if it is con- dividual with whom you desire 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast to speak. 

connection. To bring this about, the Bell 

The Transcontinental Line System has spent years and 

not only bridges the country millions, extending its lines 

from east to west, but, by having everywhere, anticipating the ul- 

finally overcome the great bar- timate triumph. It has had the 

rier of distance, it has removed foresight and the courage to 

the last limitation of telephone unite this great country, corn- 

communication between all the munity by community, into one 

people of the nation. telephone neighborhood. 

This means that the voice With success achieved by 
can be sent not only from New the Transcontinental Line, the 

York to San Francisco, but from established Bell highways make 

anywhere to anywhere —even you, wherever you are, the near 

from any one to any one —in the neighbor of your farthest-away 

United States. fellow citizen. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


And Associated Companies 


supper. That’s 
afternoon. 

(Exit S. M.) 
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AVECC 


Toy Enginee 


Build Bridges, Towers, Skyscrapers, Locor\ 
Big Ones, Little Ones; Lots of Th\ 


MECCANO Engineering is real Engineering 
MECCANO—can duplicate any machine or 
large, strong models, or small, complicated on 
that are true to correct Engineering principles 
Automobiles, Aeroplanes, Steamships, Subma 
other things, all different, can be made with IV 
house. 


MECCANO Shows You 
What Real Engineering Is 


You build just like a real engineer, using minia¬ 
ture steel beams, girders, angle irons, rods, 
wheels, gears, nuts and bolts. MECCANO is 
the greatest toy ever invented for boys. It’s 
more than a toy—it’s an education in mechanics 
and engineering. MECCANO is the original 
building toy that builds models true to mechan¬ 
ical and engineering principles. The MECCAXO- 
wise boy knows about real engineering and me¬ 
chanics; he learns as he builds—and lie has a 
heap of fun at the same time. 



MEC 


With Elei 

as low| 
Sold in 


The Three-in-One Toy 


MECCANO is Mechanical; because you can 
build small or large, simple or complicated ma¬ 
chinery ; Electrical; because you can operate all 
your models with the MECCANO Electric Mo¬ 
tor; Constructional; because you can construct 
large, strong models, taller than you are your¬ 
self. MECCANO is the only Mechanical, 
Electrical and Constructional building toy. 




This is the New 


MECCANO Girder Strip 


Builds towers, bridges and all .u- 

Z C 1i r ECCA»?& r -r-^'fea^ 

side. Cafte °used q ^CAn'I! 

struction; see the Eiffel iUE yCAhO 
Made in two sizes; 5y< 


Outfit. 


50c p 


"K 





Accessory 


]ffpptinn Bovs’ Tirr w nflv^Ttiarw^vtft 


Octcbi 
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Scout NAME 
Knife! 

Do You Want It? 

Boys’ Life Will Help You. 


Van” Steel 'T 


mous Damascus \ A 
sword blade for- 
mula. Will hold a ^ 
keener edge longer ^ 
than any other steel. 

2 Blades; Regular 


With the Scouts Afield 

Stories of Interesting Activities in All Parts of the Country. 

Mr. Taft’s Address to Scouts 7 

at San Francisco * 

AT EMBERS of Troops 1, 11, 12 and !p 


r the world who attended a meeting 
American Red Cross at Festival 
t the Panama-Pacific International 


of the United States, was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker. 

Following the meeting, the boy scouts 
gave a demonstration of first aid work on 
the Marina, the magnificent outdoor field 
which forms a part of the Exposition 
grounds. Mr. Taft and party were most 
interested spectators and viewed the work 
of the hoys from a specially arranged plat¬ 
form in the center of the field. An audi- 
ece estimated at ten thousand looked on 


A Splendid 
Gift at 

V it: 



Francisco was in charge of the work. 

Immediately following the conclusion of 
the program, Mr. Taft left his place and 
standing before tire scouts who were at 
attention, spoke to them. Mr. Taft said 


to he carried two hundred yards up tht 
hill from the place where they were cut 
Two of the poles had been erected an< 
the third was on the way up, when ar 
unusually strong gust of wind blew then 
down and the work had to he done al 
over again. Finally, however, the tasl- 
was completed, and the tower is now ai 
solid as a rock. Its steadiness is showt 
by the fact that the picture of the towei 
was taken on a long exposure, when th< 
wind was blowing so hard that Scoutmas 
ter Matthews had to lean against it t< 
keep his balance while he took the pic 
ture. in spite of this the picture is clean 
cut, showing that it was not shaking it 
the wind. 

News With Scout Ideas in It for You 

W HAT Jo you boys think when you read 
the reports in BOYS' I.IFE about scout 


the giving of-the Boy Scout yell by the 
boys at the conclusion of Mr. Taft’s re¬ 
marks. The latter seemed to deeply ap¬ 
preciate the spirit with which the yell was 
given, ending as it did with three cheers 


the officers of the San Francisco Chap- 
• of the American lied Cross. Com- 
ssioncrAV. S. Vollner, Dr. G. H. liieh- 
Ison and the Scoutmasters co-operated 
th National Field Scout Commissioner 
oss in working out the details. 


Mountain Tower Built by Scouts 











Built Especially for 
Boy Scouts 


plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul¬ 
tiplying reel with click and drag; 
75 ft. of hard braided casting line; 
half dozen snelled spring steel 
hooks; one nickel-plated trolling 
spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 
assortment of sinkers; two-colored 
float—all in a neat carrying case, 
made to attach to Boy (|>o rn 
Scout Haversack . . . 

Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 
making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad¬ 
ruple multiplying, nickel-plated 
reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 


We Teach you 
• to DR AW a • 
good salary 
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For the Boy 
who likes 
Good Books 



Every real bay with snap 
and vim in his makeup 
likes gaadjbaaks.^Isere 

bays* favorite authors 
who like goad books. 


THE SECRET PLAY 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 

A story of high school athletics. A 
Barbour story with the Barbour snap, 
lustrated, $1.30 net. 


real 

II- 


THE ROCK OF CH1CKAMAUGA 

By Joseph A. Altsheler 

A splendid story of the heroes of our 

country. Picturing some of the great U- 

leaders of the Civil War. Illustrated, $1.30 


FAIR PLAY 

By Hawley Williams 


Lansing,’' showing how v 
fair. Illustrated, $1.25 n 




T. HAVILAND HICKS, FRESHMAN 

By J. R. Elderdice 

A Prep, story with fun and good fellow¬ 
ship all through. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


AGAINST ODDS 

By William Heyliger 



MAKING GOOD 


By W. T. Nichols 

succeed^ in ^spite of great difficulties. Illus- 


JOE MANNING 


By Irving Williams 

t fine out-of-doors story of some boys who 
orin a club and spend their time in c 
ng. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


Send a past card today for 

boys, including other books 
by these authors and other 
well known writers of bays * 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 




New York City 


Nautical Troop in Canoe Regatta 



A N active troop of nautical scouts has 
been formed at Oakmont, a suburb 
of Pittsburgh. This troop is under the 
jurisdiction of the Allegheny County 
Council and any First-Class scout in the 
county is privileged to apply for admis¬ 
sion. A limit of twenty-five members lias 
been set for the first troop, and as soon 
as this number is reached, a second troop 
will lie started. Mr. P. W. Price is scout¬ 
master of Nautical Troop No. I. 

A number of prominent Pittsburgh men 
who have served in the Navy have offered 
to assist in training tile nautical scouts. 

Oakmont is situated on the Allegheny 
River about twelve miles nortli of Pitts¬ 
burgh. At tiiis point in the river there 
is a stretcli of about ten miles of slack 
water averaging about one-quarter of a 
mile in width. The river is a popular sum¬ 
mer resort and there are frequently lieltl 
regattas, lantern parades, boat races, etc. 
These various activities will give the nau¬ 
tical scouts an opportunity to he of service 
as life savers and as water police. 

Nautical Troop I lias already attained 
some distinction by winning a silver cup 
offered as first prize in a canoe regatta 
in the latter part of July. These scouts 
also constructed a model of the battle¬ 
ship Pennsylvania, which was exhibited 


Harm in Smoking ? 

S MOKING is all very well for 
pleasing habit, but it costs ; 
money which might otherwise be 
something better than disappeai 
cloud. Twenty-five million pou 
very big suin of money, but tha 
is spent on tobacco in Great I 
one year. And also it does not 
health much good. 

But for a lad who is still gre 
iiacco is an absolute poison, h 
always weakens your heart; and 
is a kind of pump which takes 
and drives it through all the iittli 
veins to every corner of your 1 
this blood then makes the bone, 
muscle which build you up into 
and healthy man. 

If the heart becomes weakened 
ing or any other causes it cannot 
Mood properly; consequently the 
not grow big and strong. He 
becomes weak, finds himself ea: 
his food does not agree with hi. 
headaches and his eyesight wea 
so he gradually develops into a 
pressed little worm instead of a 1 
and active young man. 

No one ever took to smokir 
boy because he liked it—for it g: 
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The Substitute 

(Continued from page 6.) 

gaining now. The Lakeside team, playing 
desperately, stopped the trick plays before 
they were under way, and blocked the run¬ 
ners who tried to receive forward passes. 
Ttindon had clearly exhausted her offensive 
plays and was now merely playing a de¬ 
fensive game. They risked no more tricks 
lest one go wrong and play into the hands 
of their opponents. Their bucks gained 
them nothing against the Lakeside line. 
But they were gamely holding against the 
rushes of the heavy Lakeside hacks. It 
looked as if there would he no further 
score. Both teams were tiring, for the 
play had been terribly fast. Back and 
forth went the ball. Lakeside would ad¬ 
vance a little way and then kick, ltindon 
would take as much time as possible with 
their plays and then kick in turn. They 
were very plainly stalling for time. 

T HE referee’s whistle announced the 
start of the last quarter. In the first 
play there was a fierce smother of red and 
blue uniforms and when the pile had un¬ 
covered, a crimson player lay prostrate. 
“It’s my knee,” said Benton, gritting his 
teeth together with the pain. With the 
help of Allen and Goodwin he got on his 
feet, but when he attempted to step on 
the injured leg he would have fallen but 
for the support of his teammates. Slowly, 
with their help, he hobbled toward the 
sidelines. The rooters rose in a cheer for 
the injured player. He had not filled his 
place as well as he ought, but he had 
played his best that day and past mistakes 
were forgotten. 

Coach Wilton looked toward the substi¬ 
tute bench and his eye fell on Roland 
Mott. The coaeh thought of his faithful 
work. There seemed no chance to score 
now anyway and the hoy could fill the 
place for the rest of the game. So he 
called, “Mott, take right tackle.” 

Roland sprang up and pulled off his 
sweater. His face was flushed at the un¬ 
expected chance and he was trembling all 
over with eagerness and excitement. 
Quickly he reported to the officials and 
took his place in the line. The game went 
on. Roland, fresh and eager, played with 
an enthusiasm that made up for what he 
lacked in weight and experience. Ad had 
been trving in vain to get the team to 
show the old fighting spirit. The game 
seemed hopeless and they had lost the old 
dash and ginger which should have ad¬ 
vanced the ball. Now Ad called for a quar¬ 
terback play through right tackle. He 
had not made a play there during the 
whole second half. Roland summoned all 
his strength and hit his opponent low and 
with everv bit of energy in his 145 pounds 
of weight. Taken off his guard, the big 
Rindon tackle was fairly stopped for the 
first time that day and Ad went through. 
Dodging through the scattered players he 
made fifteen yards before the surprised 
Rindon backs could get him. 

“One minute to play,” announced the 
timekeeper. As the team lined up Roland 
drew Ad aside, “Try me once on a for¬ 
ward pass,” he said. Ad considered. 
There was little chance of scoring in the 
time that remained. He remembered that 
pass which Roland had received in the 
scrub game and in a moment a plan of 
action presented itself. He signalled for 
a punt formation and then shouting, “Hold 
(Concluded on page 31-) 



BOVIM BOUILLON CUBES 

With Chicken and Parsley 

FOR FALL HIKES 



Order direct of 

Department of Equipment and Supplies 
Boy Scouts of America, 

200 Fifth Avenue New Yc 


A New Scout Book 

Boy Scouts of the 
Wildcat Patrol 

By WALTER P. EATON 
A story of Boy Scouting 
This story is a continuation of 
the history of Peanut and the 
other characters which appeared 
in previous volumes by this au¬ 
thor. Some of the former char¬ 
acters have developed into Scout 
Masters themselves and the story 
shows what they have learned in 
the way of Boy Scouting and how 
they passed it along to others. 
Other volumes in this series are 
The Boy Scouts of Berkshire, Boy 
Scouts in the Dismal Swamp and 
Boy Scouts in the White Moun¬ 
tains. 

Each Volume SI.00 net. Delivered SI.12. 

Illustrated with Colored Frontispiece 

W. A. WILDE COMPANY 

120 Boylston Street 


A SPECIAL 

-OPPORTUNITY- 

FOR BOYS’ LIFE READERS 

Before placing this advertisement I 
proved to Boys' Liff that I have actually 
helped hundreds of Y. M. C. A. Boys to 
earn money for their own use, for Troop 
and Camp Equipment, etc. I have an un¬ 
usual business proposition to make to you; 
25 boys made $75.00 in 3 days. I want 
you to know how you can do as well. Why 
not write me today for full paiticulars? 

HENRI M. STEWART, Publisher 

Times Building New York City 


BOY SCOUTS, ATTENTION 

The PET BOOK 

ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Cornell University 

Is a year around companion. Stories, 
housing and care of 70 pets, includ¬ 
ing the animals found in trips afield. 
Profusely Illustrated. 310 pp. + 117 
pages half-tones. Price, $2.50 net. 


'It fi 


km. Libi 


Mothers’ Magazine. 

"Book should lie in every juvenile library 
and school." Chicago Herald. 

For sale at all bookstores or shipped 
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The Substitute 

(Continued from pat/r 2!)) 

'em fellows," he rapidly called the num¬ 
bers. Lew dropped back ns for a punt. 
As the hall was passed Goodwin turned, 
and, running behind the fullback, received 
the hall. The Lakeside line held well and 
Goodwin had plenty of time for his pass. 
As the ball was snapped, Roland had 
broken through, for his man was intent' 
on blocking the expected mint. The lim- 
ilon hacks were watching for a kick. The 
fullback had dropped hack and the halves 
were playing close to the line. Goodwin 
got the pass away straight and high. It 
was a long throw. Watching the hall 
closely over his shoulder, Roland jumped 
just at the right moment and getting Ids 
fingers on the leather, deflected its course 
and grasped it with his other hand. It 
was a wonderful catch. 

The stands were silent for a moment in 
, and then the Lakeside supporters 




) their feet ; 




mighty shout sounded forth 
speeding toward the Rindon goal with 
none hut the Rindon quarterback to stop 
him. The Rindon man dove with all his 
energy straight at Roland's knees. It was 
a splendid tackle and the play would have 
ended there hut just as the man dived, 
Roland leaped from the ground. The arms 
of the quarterback just caught his ankles 
and Roland pitched forward, striking on 
his head and shoulders and rolling ’clear 
of the Rindon tackier. It was a bad fall. 
Staggering to his feet he struggled toward 
tne goal line. He could hear somewhere, 
it seemed far in the distance, the cries of 
the Lakeside rooters frantically calling his 
name. He heard the footsteps of two Rin¬ 
don backs close behind. The blurred white 
line where the goal posts stood, seemed 
to rise and fall as his feet made desperate 
efforts to carry him forward. Then he was 
seized from behind, stumbled, and with the 
arms of the Rindon fullback about him, 
the two rolled over on the ground and 
stopped. And then everything turned 
' black. 

When Roland opened his eyes Ad was 
bending over him, while the whole team 
gathered around, dancing and hugging each 
other like mad men Weakly he rose on 
one elbow, to find that he was lying across 
the goal line with the ball just'over. lie 
had made the touchdown. 

Roland was helped to his feet, while the 
crowd went wild as he walked unsteadily 
back with the team. With the greatest 
care Ad prepared for the try at goal. 
Lew swung his foot a few times and tested 
the wind. Narrowly he measured the dis¬ 
tance. The crowd waited breathless. 
Then the hand of the referee fell as the 
ball touched the ground. The blue line 
dashed forward. The fullbaek'S foot met 
the ball and it sailed straight and true be¬ 
tween tlie goal posts. The game was won. | 

Impetuously the Lakeside crowd 
■swarmed onto the field and the members 
of the team were lifted on the shoulders 
of their admirers and carried in triumph 
around the field. At the head of the pro¬ 
cession was the big fullback, with Ad and 
Roland close behind. 

As Roland entered the dressing rooms a 
hand reached out through the confusion of 
sweaters and blankets and sweaty, muscu¬ 
lar bodies and grasped his own. "Fine 
work, old man," declared Leslie Benton, 
heartily, “I hope yon do make the All- 
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Mobilize Your Strength 

Shredded Wheat 


maintains the muscle army ; 
The call for quick, ; 


it its greatest strength, 
vigorous service- made on Bov 
all over the country is answered by SHREDDED 
WHEAT. The endurance that enables them to stand the 
mlSSt tiring strain can only he found in this nutritious, deli¬ 
cious whole wheat food. 

SHREDDED WHEAT is the stuff that muscle is made of. 
The vigor of living and the health of the sun and soil are in 
ever\ r shred. 

Athletes, sportsmen, out-door men everywhere have long recognized 
its remarkable muscle-building, stamina-giving value. They have ap¬ 
preciated also tlie ease with which it can be served and the convenience 
of carrying it and keeping it fresh. 


Make SHREDDED WHEAT 

outing outfit-no camp is coi 


Made only by 

The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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-•‘100 MILES FOR I 


MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE 


How to Get a Fine 

Rugby Foot Ball 

No. 5 M Reach Practice Rugby 
(value $1.25), made of fine Brown 
Pebble Grain Leather, Canvas 
lined. Given to jihy reader of 
Bovs' Life sending us two yearly 
subscriptions (at $1 each) for 
Boys' Life) 
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Newly Received 

Scout Field 

Glasses 



DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 


YES, WE DO 





REE This Wireless Receiving Station 


w _ _ . They finally 

rived at Dutchman's Canyon where thev niti 
building of a swimming pool, a 
Grundy Peak and other good 
passed nil too quickly. 

OraN ci e, Mass.—A. W. Evans, Scoutmaster of 
Troop 2.’reports a very successful season at 
Camp Set on on Lake Wmla, Locks Village^ Mrss^ 

Mt. Toby and exploration of Sunderland 
ape, Texas. —A fine throe days’ hike was 
enjoyed by the Hyena Frtrol of Troop “ 


N. C.—Scout Will Powell o 


days interesting description of Boone’s c 


Yadkin River. 


beautiful Felham Lake, located 
a dense forest, ten miles from Eustace. 

Fonda, X. Y.—-Troop \ went ^camping 

West Caroga T ’ ‘ '. 

for a ' 


e Adirondack Mountains 






Pekin” III.—"Troop 2, with Troop -. - 

S ,rh i ■ d. h: d a fine time at ( amp S ety 
First on Quiver Like. With plenty of swim¬ 
ming, boating, fishing and baseball they enjoyed 
this on tin* to the utmost, extent. They were 
accompanied by Scoutmaster E. II. Clieescman, o i 
Troop 2, of Pekin. 






* Ore.—I t is very, interesting 
a mile hike° 


He tells of breakers fiftct 
spray goes fifty. Some 


; thirty-si 




III.—The Scouts of this city, under 
>r C. II. Roe. aitcnd.tl the Old Sol- 
Sailors’ Reunion at Pinch nr v die. The 
Is from Sparta, I>u Quoin, Benton, 
id Pimknevi’.le attracted considerable 
mil were complimented 1 ■' 




N. J.—Hiking, both coining 


>f Lambertville s] 


kitchen, in charge of Sergeant Berksl: 
graduate of the Army Cooking School, wei 
successful. The sergeant’s report shows 
meals served, not including lunches for tin 
guards at various times. A fine field li 
complete in every detail, was no small | 
the equipment, though luckily it was nc 
- i- The Boy Scout Bank, located 


hike to'Washington, J>. C., is their plan for the 
near future. . „ 

Kendrick, Ida. — Assistant Scoutmaster 
Ernest Clem reports the annual hike of tjjj 


eighty n 


hospital, handled a 
valuables and return tickets, a 
office handled 1,250 pieces of 

t days’ encampment. Mi. _. 

1 National Scout Commissior 

thorough inspection li 


Mr. Daniel 


s deanlinc 


Jericho Mine and t 




Potlacli 

every twenty-four hours. This troop h 
headquarters, fitted up and maintained entirely 
by the boys. They have installed two telegraph 
instruments. Their finance problem was solved, 
in a measure by their entertainment recently, 
which netted ’$62.65 and by the $25.00 which 
they earned by cleaning up the village cemetery. 


IN, IOWA—A particularly fine^example 


Idlewild. Under Scoutmaster Mulde¬ 
rs spent the divs in various branches 
' ' other good " ■" 

Winchester, ” 


completeness in all details. Other v_ 

interesting talks on various subjects anc 
tical demonstrations were given of 
branches of scout work. The field I 
corps of the troop challenges any scout I 
squad in the United States composed of i 
eight first class scouts, to compote witt 
in any branch of scout field work. 

The success of this camp is due in f 
measure to the leadership of Mr. L. O. 
Special Field Scout Commissioner, under 
personal command it 1 ‘ 


s conducted. 


■ Winchester scouts i 


e first summer c 


, which afforded fine 1 


Icontm'ster S. M. Baker. 
Camden County, JL r 


1 on Burlington Island. 


^_‘fur nislied mu sic d u r in g t h e + b a sebal 1 


? first experience c 


especially 'their initiation into 
? lift—dish washing and guard 
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the boy had drowned was later feund to be 
true and the boys further proved their helpful¬ 
ness by acting as pallbearers at the funeral and 
assisting in other ways. 

Broken Bow, Neb.—D uring the Nebraska 
State Sunday School Convention, under the lead¬ 
ership of their Scoutmaster, the scouts did effi¬ 
cient work in helping take care of the crowds. 
They met all delegates at trains, acted as es¬ 
corts, cheeked and ea± ied baggage and received 
many compliments for their courtesy and will- 


Indianapolis, Ind.—S couts are t< 
charge of parking automobiles at the Stn 
during this month. Their duty will be U 
the drivers of motor cars to special 


drills and demonstrations, s 
free escorts, and conduct a firsl 
Hastings, Neb.—W hen a 
was ^ lost in Chautauqua . P, 

and McGrew. 

^ Memphis, Tenn.—T roop 




by Scouts Bobbitt 
s congratulating 


Scout Williford on the presence o: 
lie showed recently. While makin 
garden truck, by which this Seoul 
lie noticed a small house burning 
roof. He immediately notified _ . , 

and called the fire department. His prompt work 
prevented any material damage to the heuse. 

Athens, N. Y.—When the Athens fire de¬ 
partment was called out by a fire in one of 
the residences, they found the boy scouts already 
on the job with their buckets and before the 
hose could^be hud the fire was under control and 

is. several times the boys have prevented what 
might have been disastrous fires and too much 
cannot be said in praise of their work,” says a 
local paper in reporting this incident. 

Richmond, Va.—A nother instance in which 
t forethought prevented a probable railroad 
dent is that reported from Richmond. Six 
-ts, James Ellis, Howard Jones, Charles Red- 
rd, Monroe Layne, Will Turner and Jack Tur- 
ir are being praised as heroes in recogniton of 
such a service. During a recent terrific storm 
+ll " TT refuge in an empty freight car, and, 


accident i 






. they braved the elements 
watchman of the danger. He 
engine and s.opped it. 

[, Kan.—W hen the Liberty 

s guards and kept the 
the leadership of Scent- 


crowds in order. Unde. , 
master S. G.^Butcher^ th< 

Dover! 1 N.^L—Treop 1 
fer tlio work which they did during the pi 
and parade of the Improved Order of Red 
on July 4. Tlio hoys took part in the parade, 
conducted a first aid tent, and assisted the police 
in maintaining order. As a result of this work, 
Six boys applied for membership. 

Sheraden, Pa.—W hile Scout Samuel An¬ 
drews was cruising about in his motor boat on 
Conneaut Lake he heard calls for assistance and 
discovered that a mother and her three daugh- 
) struggling in the water. They had 


u enjoying j 


r had b 






immediately headed h.„ „„„„ iIJO u 
skiff and arrived just in time to effect 
cue of the entire party. Scout Andre 
cause of Ins timely assistance, became t 
cottage colony at Conneant. 


In Memoriam 

Scout Deb Wilson, 

Scout Clarence Duncin, 
Troop 3, West Hoboken, N. J. 
Scout George Ellis Johnson. 

Scout Rodert Reynolds 
Troop 3, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Scout Francis Samuel Thompson. 
Troop 1, Florence. N. J. 

Scout Lloyd Jones Eldert, 
Troop 3, Jamaiea, X. Y. 

Scout William Otto Morin, 
Troop 37, St. Paul, Minn. 

William G. Hagenlocher, 
Troop 2, Greensburg, Pa. 
Scout Joseph B. Allen 
Troop 39, Boston, Mass. 

Scout William Karl, 

Troop 1, Litchfield, Conn. 

Scout Monroe McDonald 
Troop 1, Medway, Mass. 

Scout Edmtn E. Long, 

Troop 18, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Scout George Foss, 

Troop 1, Dover, N. H. 


1000 

Scout Troops 

Are expected to start with our Troop Fi¬ 
nance Plan between now and January 1,1916. 

What is the Troop Finance Plan? 

It is a plan by which any Scout Troop 
can earn from $15.00 to $40.00 every month 
in the year. 

It Teaches Scouts to be Thrifty. 

By our plan hundreds of Troops earned 
money for last summer’s camping expenses 
and for Troop equipment. Single Troops 
have earned more than $200.00. Many more 
Troops can do as well 

It Includes Vocational Training. 

Scoutmasters everywhere are invited to 
ask full particulars. When writing please 
mention the time when and place where your 
Troop meets, and the number of Scouts in 
your Troop. 

Troop Finance Section 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


WHITE FOOT OIL 

POISON IVY REMEDY 

Relieves all Itching. Cures Poison Ivy Poisoning. 
Cliegoe Bites. Chafing, Sun Burn, Itching Piles. No 

any Scoutmaster.^ Sold by^Druggists or shipped by 

WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., Centrevllle, Md. 

gVa_R l N 6S -FRAT E R'^TYP IN S-B-ADGSZ3Bg 

'£ ^^.KJBROUSE I 

NORTH ATTLEBORO MASS.BOX b-id £ 


—SENDFOR BEAUTIFUL BOOK OF DESIGNS— itOsp 


FI LMS 20c g 

6 E0 R GE 1 * R? g M A PST0 NE. epL 8, A urora. SS nTy*. 
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[A'o advertisement. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS from 70 

/III 

Coast. Monaco, Persia. Reunion, 
dad. etc., for only 15c—A BARGAIN.^ 
UV* Cl \vith 1S e ach°order. QUEEN CITY ST 


online all countries. free, Postage 

o AlYIro xss rs 

lectors. We huy stamps. 

QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 

«*-OLD COINS WANTED—— Sf 

M.25 each paid for U S. Eagle Cents dated lkab. 
to to S r .00 each naid for hundreds of old corns dated 
h f re 1805 Send 10c. at once for New Illustrated 
rota Value Book. 4x7. Get posted; it may mean your 
trnnH fortVine C F. CLARKE & CO., Coin Dealers, 



Hints on Stamp Arrangement 

By FRANK L. COES 



6 United States Navy 1 for ... 10c. 
,6 Panama Canal J 

k. GRAHN, 1817 VanBurenSt., St. Paul, Minn. 

C OIN'S. Notes, Stamps, Indian Relics, Antique 
Weapons exchanged for United Profit Shar¬ 
ing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 

COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle. N. Y. 

ATTENTION ! ^, aces o 50 llin6es and too varieties, 


All for 30c. tJ8»£?3B& : 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

and freight prepaid on the new 1916 
“RANGER*' bicycle. Writ© at one# for 
, vw ^Marvelous : improvement a. C Extraordi- 
Mil, nary values in our 1916 price offers. You 
!||| latest propositions. ^WRITE TODA$. 

“ be a "Rider Agent" and maka 
ey taking orders for bicycles and 
. v-.w ...t-wJuce 6 the new "RANGER." 

I TIRES, equipment, sundries and every¬ 

thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. Factory 

D°CYCLE : 'c0.r d DEpT°W7 SUP C P HTcA60 



DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS 

iMSs 



Mention Bovs' Lite in answering advertisert 


S UPPOSE, after the detailed directions 
and illustration published in the Sep¬ 
tember Bovs’ Life, you have now pre¬ 
pared loose leaves or a loose leaf album 
for your needs; you have lettered a page 
or two and are looking for stamps to fill. 
It is here you need to go slowly. 

Let us take a country as an example. 
One that is in the public eye at present, 
France. Her first issue was the “Repub¬ 
lic" series in 1849 in January, the scries be¬ 
ing completed in 1850. The head is “Ce¬ 
res,” engraved by Barre, and the stamps 
are imperforate. Next, August 12, 1852, 
the “Presidency” issue with Louis Napo¬ 
leon’s head. Following this short series, 
the “Empire” sets, dating from August 17, 
1853, with profile of Napoleon III (same 
man, but a new title), with changes of 
color, plates, etc., in 1801, 1802, 1803. 
Following these, the Republic sets begin¬ 
ning November, 1870, with the “Bordeaux” 
issue, then the “Paris” issue, October, 1870, 
changed in 1872, then the “Peace & Com¬ 
merce” sets of 1870—1892—1898, then the 
“Blanc” and “Jlonchon” types, in 1900, 
with the 40c. and upward of the “Olivier 
Merson” design. In April, 1902, a new 
“Monchon” type, and in April, 1903, the 
“sower” in issues of 1900—1907. This 
series, you see, shows all the dates of gov¬ 
ernmental changes, the year of the previ¬ 
ous German invasion (1870-72) and the 
story of the re-issue in Paris of the first 
Republic types, and then on down the 
varied line of issues to date. 

Perhaps your series shows only stamps 
of 1872 onward. Mount them in proper 
order, leaving spaces, if needful. Later, 
when the earlier issues come to hand, 
you’ll need to insert a leaf, or remount a 
leaf and insert two, as need be. How 
much simpler this is than having a page 
for eacli series to start with and no speci¬ 
mens at all. Get an old Gibbons catalog, 
when you can, and you’ll have all the 
names of designers, printers, and types 
at hand. Remember that each of the 
changes 1 write in that list meant some¬ 
thing to France, its people and its Govern¬ 
ment. Tims you may make of your album 
and collection a diary of historic events 
that you will learn twice as quickly from 
writing the dates on your pages. It is 
wonderful how readily events impress 
themselves when the? are connected on the 
pages by the stamps and the intimate in¬ 
formation about the little pictures. 

Our own U S. stamps do not picture 
changes in Government, but they do recall 
men, events and more or less history of 
moment. If we think of revenues as part 
of our stamp history we have a long line 
of events well recorded. 

A scout asks about mounting for the 
best effect. This must be a matter of in¬ 
dividual taste always. If the stamps to 
be mounted are all’ of one size, it is im¬ 
possible to relieve the monotony by group- 


>p lines, or both. If 
you are mounting shades of the same 
stamp, this is even more to lie considered. 
Some expert mounting depends as much 
on position and balance as on the colors 
and lettering. And again it is here that 
the youthful desire to be “different” 
should he carefully curbed. The differ¬ 
ence between good and bad arrangement 
is so small that one cannot afford to run 
any risks. Always lean toward the quiet, 
orderly and unobstructive. Sometimes a 
title page with a design of stamps, or a 
commemorative set mounted in a fanciful 
form, will add to the album's attractive¬ 
ness, but repeated effects of this kind 
usually end by giving the eye a tired 
feeling, and the display loses its interest. 
A sample page of “plain” mounting in a 
scout’s album has straight lines of stamps 
ill numbers, as follows: (beginning with 
the top line) 3—7—5—5—7. The odd 
numbers giving a chance to use a center 
line to advantage and the five lines across 
dividing his page so there was ample room 
for notes and lettering. 

It is becoming an every-day thing for 
one parent or another to ask me for the 
“rules for collecting stamps.” Even 
scouts with collections of merit ask if 
this or that is the best way. To meet 
these questions, let me say that the “way 
to begin" is to acquire some stamps. Buy 
them, trade for them, get Uncle Dick to 
donate his old album, hunt them in the 
garret, rescue them from the neighbors; 
hut get some stamps. Like the honey 
bee, go after the thing you need as he 
does for honey. You can't get too many 
or too great a variety. Then, in order, 
come the tasks of preparing them for 
mounting (removing the paper that ad¬ 
heres), sorting, locating by number in 
the catalog and finally mounting in your 
album. Intermediate steps to those of us 
who are not able to huy the album and the 
initial stamps needed are the building of 
the album and the trading of duplicates 
for needed space fillers. The three really 
indispensable things are catalog, hinges 
(or mounts) and tongs. The catalog need 
not be the latest, in fact, one four or five 
years old will do for some time; hut the 
mounting hinges and the tongs should be 
good. The mounts “peelable” and the 
tongs with points that will not scratch or 
damage the stamps. 

I have a criticism from a scout like 
this: “I went into a stamp store the 
other day, and the man used his fingers 
on every stamp he showed me.” “Why 
do you say tongs should be used?” Be¬ 
cause, Roilo, they arc usually clean, al¬ 
ways sure, and in the end more rapid. It 
is unpleasant to me to have a salesman 
slip me a stamp out of a stock hook with 
the moistened end of a smudgy finger. 
For myself, I like to make my own mo- 
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tions count, and the accuracy and rapidity 
are an object. This is leaving cleanliness 
out of it'. When vou mount quantities 
you will find the tongs will multiply your 
speed by three, perhaps four. 

A Southern scout asks if “war covers” 
will increase in value and which arc best 
to keep. If he is fortunate to get many, 
I would suggest keeping all till the war 
ends. There are certain to be some with 
marks that will be of value, either as aids 
to the placing of the troops or the methods 
and places of censorship. I have just 
found a brand-new Russian censor stamp 
in a lot of supposed duplicates. After 
you are sure there is nothing else to be 
learned, you can trade the covers or the 
dismounted stamps to your less favored 
correspondents or friends. They will be 
glad to get them, and the saving will 
mean something to you. 

This is one of the things that I try to 
impress deeply. Every item of note, can¬ 
cellation, censor label or stamp, corps or 
base post-mark, mean something, and the 
something may be of value to you later. 
The same rule applies to ordinary letters, 
to letters with precancels or to ordinary 
foreign mail. 1 do not ordinarily counsel 
study of post-marks and cancellations, but 
because of the war they have new and un¬ 
usual meanings. 

The “Shut-ins” were the subject of a 
paragraph not so long ago. Just keep 
them in mind from now till Christmas. 
Stamps are so easy for a sick boy or girl 
to handle that they are an ideal gift. I 
have a letter from a little cripple in 
Georgia (written by his mother) thank¬ 
ing the givers of stamps and a catalog 
and album. It is hard to be deprived of 
one faculty, and this little man finds his 
one hand can help him enjoy the stamps, 
although he can neither walk nor write. 
Don’t forget the “Shut-ins.” 


Respect for the Flag 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—In order to acquaint 
people with the proper forms of respect 
to the flag, the members of Troop 4-t, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of which Robert Davison 
is scoutmaster, is distributing cards to all 
residents in their district, bearing the fol¬ 
lowing information: 


The customary forms of respect due to 
the flag are: 

1. It should not. bo Jhoisted before sunrise 



State Parks Made Bird Reserves 

The necessary legal steps have been 
taken by which the five state parks of 
Wisconsin have been made into bird re¬ 
serves. This will be of great value in 
preserving all kind of bird life, and espe¬ 
cially important in view of the threatened 



I T is a fine thing for a fellow to get a .22 
Autoloader that he knows is made just 
"exactly like the celebrated Remington-UMC 
Big Caliber Rifles—with the famous Remington- 
TJMG Autoloading Mechanism. 

Sixteen shots—handling Remington-UMC Autoload¬ 
ing .22 Cartridges {rim-fire). The simple pressure of 
your finger fires the shot, ejects the empty and slips in a 
fresh cartridge. . Magazine in stock. Hammerless, 
Solid Breech, .22-inch Remington Steel Barrel. 

If you want a hand-operated [repeater, ask your 
dealer to show you the Remington-UMC .22 Repeater. 

Go to the dealer who shows the Red Ball Mark of Rem inglon- UMC. 
He specializes in these rifles and the Remington-UMC 
oiuu.u." ;,i on you ought to have for any make of arm. 



Bicycle Tires 

| Sturdy—Enduring—Ask Your Dealer 


MEAD CYcIlE 
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Chip in and get a 
Columbia Grafonola 




Every Boy Scout Patrol in 
camp, gymnasium, or drill 
work can make exception¬ 
ally good use of a Columbia 
Grafonola. 

Any Columbia dealer will ar¬ 
range, free of charge, to deliver 
a Columbia Grafonola (any 
type of instrument that you 
prefer) together with sufficient 
Columbia Records, allowing 
you a few days’ free trial, that 
you may know for yourself the 
inspirational, disciplinary and 
teaching possibilities of this 
perfected modern invention. 


Columbia 

GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box J645 Woolworth Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 



Our 

Lonesome 

Corner 


Any Boy Can Do It 


X OW that the summer is over, and 
boys have returned to their homes 
| from vamping and vacation trips, we are 
I expecting an increased interest in the 
| Lonesome Corner. You’d better get busy 


of things to write about, too, with all your 
summer experiences to relate. Select a 
few names from the lists given below and 
remember that “WRITE NOW" is the 
Lonesome Corner motto. 


’. Batteix, N. J.; Corr 


Forestry Service. Holland 
scouts, preferably those from 
•Tames Bentley, Ala,; stamps. 


Ebbe Carlson, Con 


study, building bird houses. 
Tar old Melbourne Carpenter, ' 
and foreign scouts, 
t. Winnard Chadwick, Fla.; 

leaders, exchange postcards, 
itanley Clay, Mo.; second cla: 


3 Individual “NAME PENCILS”—25c ( AL n L aA A e ME ) 

Holly, Floral and jSapta Claus boxes. “Christmas Greeting,” “New 
i Green and White stripes^. 

... ’ 1 


magazine printing. 

Claude W. Harkins, X. J.; hoys from 15 to 13 
years from United States, France, England. 
Belgium. Italy, Scotland and Japan. 

Stanley Horka, X. J.; Postcards of statues or 
historic houses, etc.; also autographs, base¬ 
ball, athletics, curios, relics, photography and 












ss 
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Great Prize Competition 

25 FINE PRIZES or CASH to the 25 COM¬ 
PETITORS who sell the greatest number of 

STOAT 

THE GRIAT WAR GAME 

EVERY ENTRANT will earn some money and 
gain valuable experience whether he wins a prize 
or not, and the percentage of your profits increases 
with the number of games you sell. Every reader 
of Boys’ Life is eligible. 

THE COMPETITION IS NOW OPEN!! 

Strat Game Co., Inc., 450 Fourth Ave., New York 



“Merceen 

The Guaranteed Fast Dye Scarf 

After 4 years’ continuous use the 
British Scout Headquarters recom¬ 
mend and sell only “Merceen” Scarves 
—the Official Scarves for every Scout¬ 
ing Organization in England. 

With this recommendation they are con¬ 
fidently introduced to the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

“Merceen” Scarves are backed by a definite 
guarantee that every one- will be replaced 
should it fade within six months. “Mer- 
cecn” Scarves can be fearlessly worn in 
the rain —the dye will not come out. 
“Merceen” Scarves are strong and durable. 
Many Scout-masters call them “the double- 
wearing" scarves because they last so long. 
ORDER DIRECT OF 

DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 



15c. 

Each 


FREE 


Newi9i6Bookof\ 
Sporting Goods 

64 Pages—Tust off the Press 


BOYS MAKE MONEY 

Growing Mushroorr 


Send.nomone^raird b^ng^you^jiis 





you CAN’T SHOOT j 


and nearly 2,000 other articles—standard makes - for all < 
sports. Don’t buy any article for lluntiog, Trapping, Foot l 
Bail, Basket B il, Snating, Photography or other sport un- h 


eQtS " 3-1 N-l Ol L '(COMPANY' 1 

LB. BROADWAY, NEW YOI 


tte’lvee’spo'rtini(/node Brok. 1 ” “a 

(gjartesti&illiam Stores 371 N S ew r York ldg 

Mention Boys’ Life in 


l Ears' Life 
7 advertiser) 


his home, and the wood came away in 

Finally the mast was free and lay roll¬ 
ing in the trough of the ocean. As, how¬ 
ever, the carpenter leaned forward for 
a final stroke, a rope caught his foot and 
pulled him from his grasp upon the spar 
into the seething sea. Jetty, though busy 
every minute trying to keep the spar from 
punching a hole in the side of the ship, 
saw the carpenter slip. He yelled for 
help, but had forgotten the precaution 
the Norwegian had taken in tying a rope 
under his arms, and, a moment later, to 
his relief, he saw the dripping but un¬ 
daunted sailor hauled aboard. 

As soon as the mast was clear, Jetty 
heard himself called. 

“Boy, make fast this rope!” 

The lad looked up. The second mate 
had coiled a heavy line and was standing 
by the rail swinging it for a throw. The 
first time it fell short. The second time, 
the coils went through the air like a 
springing snake and fell right beside him. 
He grabbed the rope, and, as quickly as 
he could, made two half hitches around 
the spar. Three or four of the men tal¬ 
lied on to the line and began to pull the 
spar in-board. Slowly the spar came in, 
the combined on-rush of the vessel and 
the tilting of the spar keeping Jetty under 
water half the time. Though strangling 
and grasping for breath, the boy hung on. 

T HEN, to bis horror, with a succession 
of short jerks, the knot began to slip, 
each jerk nearly tossing him into the 
sea. Finally the rope slipped entirely 
and the spar fell back into the sea. Not 
only that, but with the next roll of the 
vessel, the spar came crash against the 
side of the ship with a shock that made 
her quiver from truck to keelson. 

“Make a rolling-hitch, ye snail-fingered 
jellyfish!” roared the mate, coiling up the 
line and throwing it again. 

With a sinking in the pit of his stomach 
Jetty tried to think how a rolling-hitch 
was made. He had never seen one used 
during the two years he had been at sea, 
and, for the life of him, he could not re¬ 
call what it was like. Suddenly he remem¬ 
bered that, the last time he had been 
home, he had been showing off to his 
chum, who was a Boy Scout, the knots 
he had learned at sea and his friend had 
shown him others that he had not known. 
Was it? Yes, that was right! One of 
the knots his boy scout friend had shown 
him was a rolling hitch. How did it go? 
The boy’s mind worked in a ferment, try¬ 
ing to picture the scene at home, as the 
rope came whirling through the air. 

Then, like a vision, as he reached out 
to grasp the rope, came the figure of his 
friend in the khaki scout uniform, with 
the look of pride on his face as he showed 
the young sailor some knots the latter 
had failed to learn at sea. The feel of 
the rope in his hand brought back to Jetty 
the very motions of the knot, and leaning 
down with the sea roaring over him and 
about him, with death threatening him 
every instant, deftly and quickly he tied 
the required knot—the only knot which 
would hold, the knot on which his very 
life depended. 

The rope tautened, and, in a half-panic, 
the boy watched the knot. But it was a 
true rolling hitch and took the strain in¬ 
stantly. Gradually the spar came to the 
side and lifted. Here was the strain. 
Would the knot slip? Once there came a 
little jerk and the boy’s heart was in his 
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mouth. But it was only the knot tighten- 

Higher and higher came the spar until 
the end swung inboard. Then the car¬ 
penter, leaning over the rail, reached 
out one long gaunt arm—he had thrown 
his oilskins off before plunging into the 
sea—grabbed Jetty hv the collar and 
pulled him over the side. 

L ITTLE the hoy cared that somebody 
kicked him to one side as he lay on 
the deck exhausted. It was enough that 
he was safe and that the spar had been 
hauled aboard for a jury-mast, to make a 
means to rig 'up some head sails and steer 
the vessel to port. It was good to lie 
there, even on the wet and heaving deck. 
Then he heard, in the first mate’s voice: 
“How many inches in the well, Carpen- 

There was a pause and he heard the 
rattle of the sounding rod. 

“Seven, sir.” 

“She’ll keep afloat, hut that’s about all. 
Four men to the pumps. Here, you," a 
seaboot canght Jetty in the ribs, “take 
your spell at the pumps." 

■ The boy, with a groan, got up. in spite 
of his bruises, and went to the great 
iron wheel by the mainmast, which was 
already revolving steadily, and in his clear 
bovisn’ treble started the’old chanty: 

“Oh-h, in lti-i-o Gra-a-ande, where 

"Heave’ awa-a-ay for Ri-i-ol” 


This is the KoIIing Hitch 

-7 This knot is used 
where a rope is to be 
bent to a spar or 
other rope where the pull 
is in a parallel line.' 

Make the first turn 
around the spar the 
same as in a clove hitch 
then make another turr 
the same as the first 
this gives two turns in 
e, as in the first part of the 
The third turn is the 
as the second turn of the clove hitch, 
rolling hitch is used where the standing 
part leads along the spar instead of away 
from it, where the clove hitch is used. The 
rolling hitch jams so that it will not slip 
in the direction of the side where the two 
turns over the standing part are made.— 
From Nautical Scouting. 

Where the Earth Is Thickest 

Have you ever wondered at just what 
place on’its surface is the earth’s largest 
diameter? Of course, everyone would 
realize after stopping to think for a mo¬ 
ment that it would he some point on the 
equator. A line through the Himalaya 
Mountains would come out in the Indian 
Ocean, so that point could not be taken. 
It has recently been determined by very 
exact scientific measurements that an 
imaginary line drawn from the top of Mt. 
Chimboraz in Ecuador on one side and 
coming out on the northeast side of the 
Isle of Sumatra near the strait of Malacca 
would probably be the longest line that 
could be drawn through the surface of 
th: earth. 

A troop of scouts is now being organ¬ 
ized in the Onondaga Indian reservation 
New York State, by M. Alberti De Frank, 
an Oneida Indian. 



w mt mt mtctm mmttm j 
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Boys! Own a Man’s 

Billiard Table! 

Soon Paid at 10c a Day 


Our handsomely illustrated billiard book—sen' 
ing sport thousands of boys are enjoying righ 
billiards and pay to play till the table is paid 
loft gives plenty of space for u real Brunswick 


Superb Brunswick 

“Baby Grand 




CONVERTIBLES” and New Junior “DEMOUNTABLES” 
30 Days’ FREE Trial 
Then 10c a Day 


1’.. . right 



Guide Right 

Important to every Scout. Don’t take 
chances. Don’t go tramping around with¬ 
out a compass. A Scout should always know 
where he is and where he is going. A reliable 
compass will prevent your being “lost” and may 
save your life. Remember, "Safety First" and carry 
an accurate, reliable compass. It’s part of the equip¬ 
ment of a first-class soldier. 

K & E Army Compasses 

Point the Way for Uncle Sam 


._ _e been supplying the Regular Army 

ilitarv organizations with compasses. 

. f ~r accuracy — 1 




___ _ _ wearing qualities. The special model 

offered is the standard type of the United States Army— a 
wonderfully well made compass—sturdy, durable, reliable. 

-Pocket Compass, * lH inches. German Silver, 

watch-pattern hunting case, silvered metal 
dial graduated to two degrees, numbered in 
quadrants every * 5 ~ J l J1 

postpaid. 

Sold by scientific instrument or sporting 
goods dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Order today. Send for descrip- 
~ ~ r compasses. Prices range from 

KEUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY 
General Office, 300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Drawing Materials. Mathematical and Survey* 
Instruments, Measuring Tapes. 


Gan You Hunt; 


rabbits, t 
Oil your gun 
with “ 3 - in - 

j,™ „„ — "mark! Makes trigger 

work right—keeps barrel bright inside a nii or- 




Mrntinn Bovs’ Err 


a advertisements 
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These Are Great Days! 


NO SEASON LIKE THE FALL FOR SCOUTING 

School goes a bit hard the first month or two after vacations are over. 
But there’s a Saturday in every week, and oh, these are wonderful days in 
the woods and open country. 

Scout Troops will take full advantage of their Saturdays for jolly hikes 
and for passing off out of door tests for the next rank above. 

Should supplies be needed, here they are: 

POPULAR HIKE TENTS. 

Similar to the regular army duck tents. Quickly and easily 
erected. Waterproof khaki material. Complete in case with 
poles, pegs and guy cords. Height when erected, 36 inches. 

66-inch .$3.00 72-inch.$3.50 

SPECIAL SCOUT BLANKETS. 

No chill of October can get through these. Just the thing for 
overnight hikes and week-end camps. 

“Scouts’ Own.” Stamped with official badge design Soft, 
beautiful blanket for all year use; strong and durable. Size 66 
by SO inches, weight 4 lbs. Remarkable value.$3.50 

“Highgrade A superior blanket practically all wool. You 
can roll up in this on a fall or winter night and not feel the cold. 

Size 62 by 84 inches. Weight 4 lbs.$5.00 

RUBBER PONCHOS AND CAPES. 

Should rain overtake you, no need to worry with either of 
these garments. May be used also as ground blankets .-mi! 
pack covers. 

Waterproof Poncho. Made like a single blanket with opening 
in center for the head, closed with a ball and socket fastener. 

Size 45 by 72 inches.$1.50. 66 by 90 inches.$2.25 

Waterproof Cape. Same material as the ponchos but made up 
into a garment. Suitable for general wear.$2.25 

ALUMINUM COOK KIT. 

Is there anything quite like a meal cooked in the woods. In 
this new messkit there is a fry pan with patent handle, cooking 
pot with cover, drinking cup and stew pan, which also serves 
as plate or soup bowl. A fork and spoon for good measure. 

All nesting compactly in the khaki carrying case with adjustable 
strap .$2-00 

NEW ALUMINUM CANTEEN. 

It isn't always saff tp drink the water you come across on a 
hike. Better to carry some with you. The “Wearever” canteen 
holds a little over a quart. Heavy metal. Olive drab cover 
with adjustable strap .$1-50 

ARMY HOUSEWIFE. 

If uniforms get torn in the woods, or buttons lost, this com¬ 
plete little outfit will save the day. Sold by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands to the Government. Contains scissors, safety pins, common 
pins, needles, thread, buttons, etc., in khaki case. Weight only 

4 ozs.50c 

TWO MORE ESSENTIALS. 

Last of all, you will want a staff to help you over the hard 
places, and a "Hikemeter" or pedometer to measure the miles. 

Bamboo Staffs. Light, strong and cheap. Now owned by thou¬ 
sands of Scouts. We have to ship them by express, charges 
collect. So get together in your troop to make up an order and 
so reduce cost for all. 

Not less than eight to an order.Each 15c 

Hundred Mile Pedometer. Registers every step, and you know 
how far and how fast travelling. Full directions with 

each .$1.00 

SPECIAL OFFER 

To all ordering before October 31st, and mentioning BOYS’ LIFE, 
carriage charges on all the above, except staffs, will be prepaid. 

ORDER DIRECT OF 

DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


“The Quartermaster Says” 


w 


Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Frederick N. Cooke, Jr. 
Secretary, Committee on Scout Suppli 
ought 

to P be"i'(ientifietl_ 

position to render service of 




the -w 


another when opportunity arises? 

The Quartermaster has been told of many 
instances where boys in everyday clothes, and 

identified as scouts by their manly * bearing, 
’ourtesy and quickness to take advantage of a 
■ r -" ~x>d turn, however trifling. 


But there are tim. 
hikes and in camp, t 
uniform be worn, 
clothes when indulgi 

r during all but 
* improved regulation 


the everyday 
of the more 

uniform consisting of 

-- —.---o--1 hat, and khaki coat 

r ith breeches to match. There is a choice of 
lirts in light weight khaki and standard weight, 
and also a woolen shirt. To complete the uni- 


r stockings, either of wool or c 


here the climate is uni- 
n all year 'round. The 


turned down below the knee. 

The neckerchief is really one of the n 
sons. First, to remind the scout of h: 


may be worn with any of the outfits spoken of 

Every scout is obliged to be versed in the use 
of a compass and to know liow to use a knife 
and axe. So there is provided a line of com¬ 
passes from which to select, and an official axe of 
superior quality equipped with a sheath. Similar¬ 
ly, there is a choice of official knives 

snap hooks of the belt, and the scout whistle 
on the other. Since the adoption of the scout 
lanyard, however, many boys are wearing knife 


Before a 


n that. 


.... with which he i 
sts. The first of these outfits cons 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and a v 

. little folding wire broiler, all of tl 

pack closely together, and there is a liar 
acli article. More recently an alumiu 
kit has been coming into popular 


t handle, small 


s as plate or so 
i a drinking c 

g ki an ar a r d1u n ftabb 




To make sure ot at least a 
water in case of emergency, 

scouts wear the aluminum e;_, __ 

being a little more than a quart. The shape 
is flat so that it conforms to the body when slung 
over the shoulder with the adjustable carrying 
strap. It has an olive drab color. 

Scouts are often in a position to render ex¬ 
ceptional service through their knowledge of 
first aid. A well equipped scout, therefore, may 
be expected to number among his possessions a 
first aid outfit, several of which are offered by 
the Supply Department. 

Purely as a matter of enjoyment a field glass 
is a valued possession. It is especially helpful 
in connection with such scout activities as signal¬ 
ling, bird study and astronomy. 

All of this seems like a big lot of equipment 
for one boy, but remember we started out to 
inquire about everything that a fully prepared 
scout might require for liis convenience or to 
render service to others. Again, let it be said, 
that there are plenty of boys who have risen to 
high scout rank without uniform or any special 
equipment. In this article, the Quartermaster 
has tried to answer a question which has fre¬ 
quently been asked with the belief that it will be 
of general interest. 


Mention Boys' Life in answering advertisements 
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The Riot Wedge 


o Cont 


\ed from page 8.) 


mostly because the fellows on either side 
of him had not stirred. He dug his teeth 
into his under lip to keep back a fright¬ 
ened whimper, and then, of a sudden the 
clear, high voice of Mr. Curtis rang out 
even above the deafening din and turmoil. 

“Troop Three prepare to form double 
riot wedge ! One !” 

Instinctively Dad leaped two paces for¬ 
ward and a little to the right. In like 
fashion the others darted to their positions 
with the swift precision of machines. Not 
a scout failed. Even Bennie lthead, 
frightened as he was, made no mistake, 
and in a thrice the wedge was complete. 

“Two!” shouted the scoutmaster. 

Down swung the staves, interlocking in 
a double barrier of stout hickory, backed 
by equally sturdy muscle. The scoutmaster 
had barely time to place himself swiftly 
in front of the apex of the wedge before 
the mob struck it. 

“Hold fast, boys!” he cried. “Brace 
your feet and don't let them break the 
line.” He flung up both arms in the face 
of the maddened throng. 

“Stop!" he shouted. “You can't get out 
this way; The stairs are impassable. Stop 
crowding! There's no danger if you keep 
your heads. The escapes are in good 
order. The windows-” 

The rest was choked off by the crushing 
weight of the mob dashing against the har¬ 
rier. Even in the second row Dad felt the 
double line shake and give under the strain 
and instinctively he dropped a shoulder 
against the pressure and spread out bis 
legs to get a brace. Bob Mellvaine must 
have noticed what he was doing, for he 
shouted to the others to follow Dad’s ex¬ 
ample, and presently the line steadied and 
held. Then a shrill whistle cut through 
the clamor, stilling it a little and making 
it possible to hear the stentorian voice of 
Captain Chalmers from somewhere in the 
rear of the crowd. 

“You can't get out by the stairs. The 
fire escapes at both front and rear are in 
good order. Ladders will soon be raised 
to the other windows. There’s no danger 
if you only keep your heads. Stop crowd¬ 
ing and form in line at the windows. 
Scouts will see that these lines are kept, and 
that the women and children are taken out 
first.” 

An inarticulate murmur followed his 
words, but the wild din of a moment befon 
was not resumed. In a moment, too, the 
pressure of bodies against the double ” 
of scouts about the door began to relax 
os those in the rear made haste to seek 
other wavs of escape. Presently it had 
ceased entirely, and as the boys‘straight¬ 
ened from their cramped positions, Mr. 
Curtis turned to face them. 

“I'm proud of you, fellows,” he said in a 
low, quick tone. “That was corking! 
Steady, now, for a minute or two longer." 

That minute or two seemed the longest 
space of time Dad Gibson had ever known. 
Now that the stress and strain of strenu¬ 
ous action was removed, he had time to 
think, to wonder—to be afraid. His 
mother and father were both here; so was 
Ted and little Flossie. Had they been in 
that awful crush, he wondered, as bis anx¬ 
ious gaze flashed from one to another of 
the scurrying groups. Had they been 
hurt? The smoke was pouring thicker into 
the hall, stinging in his eyes and catching 
i a choking sort of grip. | 


his throat i 


J 


Fifty King 
Prizes 

In a little over a 

month from now fifty 
boys will have won the 
* right to call themselves 

sharpshooters of Amer¬ 
ica, and will possess 
fifty splendid prizes. Will one of these prizes be yours? 

The Grand National King Marksmanship 

Contest will be held Nov. 8th to 13th (inclusive) in every 
town throughout the country. It is open to every boy of 1 6 
years of age or under and costs nothing to enter. 

The man who sells air guns in your town has 

a free target for you, and the rules governing the contest are 
printed on the back. If your dealer has not received his tar¬ 
gets, send us a postal with his name and address and we will 
send him a supply. 

The “King” has for 30 years been known as 

the best air rifle made. It is handsome, strong, shoots straight 
and is perfectly safe in the hands of a boy. 

for illustrated booklet ''B,” and when you receive it show it to 


The Markham Air Rifle Co. 

PLYMOUTH. MICH.. U.S.A. 




WEAR IT ON A LANYARD 

DON’T LOSE YOUR KNIFE 

Have you seen the Lanyards that many Scouts are wearing? 

Your knife or whistle is safe when hitched to one of these. 

Plenty long enough not to interfere with use of knife. 

KHAKI OR WHITE-Each I5c. Prepaid. Per dozen $1.50 

Order Direct of DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


FOR 

MOTORCYCLES 


—you'll need the real 
mobile tire wear tl 
these tough, speedy 
cycle tires. They’re built 
right up to the big Vacu¬ 
um Cup Tire standards in 
everything but size. 

Guaranteed 5,000 
Miles 

—and their suction grip 
will save you many a spill 
on the treacherous road¬ 
way. They hold where the 
going's bad. 






That's why 
many merit 
ing along 
Cups. They're highest quality 
made—and •.hey'vc got a 
15 JtS oz. puncture-proof Sea 

Island Fabric as strong as that 




? full 





ENTS 


Sf#* Toothache! 
Gum 



answering advertisements 


Through the open windows came the clash 
and clang of engines, the muffled roar of 
excited crowds gathering below. Dad 
could see nothing of his mother or the chil¬ 
dren, and a dry sob came from his tight 

“ ’Tention!" called the scoutmaster 
sharply. “We'll take the two windows at 
this side of the front, fellows. Line up on 
either side of them and keep the crowd in 
order. Women and children first, remem¬ 
ber. Left, face! March!" 

Dad pivoted mechanically and moved 
forward in step with Boh Alcllvaine. 
Through the swirling smoke he could see 
that the other troops had gathered at dif¬ 
ferent windows and were keeping the 
crowd in line, helping the women and small 
children through to the fire escapes or out 
onto the ladders which had just been 
raised. By this time the men had, for the 
most part, recovered from their panic and 
were assisting in the work. 

fn a corner Jim Cruncher, still in his 
costume of patent medicine fakir, with 
false heard pushed around under one ear, 
knelt beside a woman who had fainted, and 
was reviving her with salts and ammonia 
from an open kit beside him. Somehow, 
Dad found nothing funny in his appear¬ 
ance—on the contrary, he wondered admir¬ 
ingly, whether Jim was as cool as he 
seemed to he, and even found time for a 
twinge of remorse at his unjust criticism 
of the fellow's acting. Then his thoughts 
flashed back to his mother, and his anxiety 
broke out afresh, not to be quelled until he 
I suddenly caught sight of her in the line of 
people close bv the next window. She was 
carrying Flossie, and his father had Ted 
over a shoulder. They both looked so calm 
and brave that Dad's spine stiffened, and 
when he caught his mother's eye a moment 
later, he was able to smile and wave his 
hand almost as carelessly as if his heart 
wasn't pounding unevenly at the sudden 
realization that not a scout could stir until 
all, everybody, was safe out of the build¬ 
ing. 

It wasn't a conscious longing for any 
one ctse's place. It was blind fear, pure 
and simple, and though he tried to crush 
it down In thinking of the people he was 
helping, it persisted and grew stronger 
just as the smoke grew steadily denser and 
more choking, and the crackle of flames 
seemed to come from behind the closed 
doors with ominous distinctness. When 
the lights suddenly went out, it was all he 
could do to keep from crying out in terror. 
A moment later his panic reached its 
height, when he discovered that Jtr. Curtis 
had disappeared from his place beside the 

“He’s gone!’’ he gasped, choking with 
the smoke. “He's got away and left us.” 

In his saner moments he would have real¬ 
ized the impossibility of sueh a thing, hut 
he wasn't quite sane now. Instinctively he 
took a quick step out of the line toward 
the window, hut Wesley Becker’s sharp 
voice halted him. 

“Steady, Dad! Not quite yet. We'd 
better lie down on the floor, fellows. The 
air's better, clearer there.” 

Dad dropped down with the others and 
was instantly aware of the difference. 
Within a foot of the floor there was scarce¬ 
ly any smoke, and he could breathe quite 
freely. A moment later the scoutmaster 
staggered out of the murky darkness be¬ 
hind them, carrying a red fire bucket half 
full of water. 

“Found it — in the — coat room,” he 
gasped, when he had gulped some fresh air 
from the window. “Dip your handkerctuefs 
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Scout Masters : 



















ASuperb Portrait w co h s °t ut 

If you send Two Yearly Subscriptions to Boys’ Life 

(or if yon prefer, send One Subscription and 50 cents) 

Made from Any Photograph or Snap-Shot 

wall. This is a rare opportunity to obtain a fine enlargement of 
any small photograph, or snap-shot scene of Scout comp. Outing 
trip, etc. The enlarged portrait^ is the new, popular, Oval Con- 

Three S toFivVbo'ltars. yC ° SS ’ W P '"' C 

Boys’ Life is enabled to make this unusual offer by reason of 
a special arrangement with the Holloway Art Studio, Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, New Yor%*$^a| known for the superior excellence of its 
photographic work. 


boys'life \ Enclose Check, Money-Order, or Two Dollars in 
°Niw h Y^rk nue n. bills at our risk, together with the photograph of 
Enclosed find $’00* for one w b° s ? picture you desire enlarged, 

two_ yearly subscriptions to mail it to us. and we will do the rest. That 
<names L a F ttached) nni if iV nnderN, is, we will fill your order for two yearly 
• ( subscriptions to Bovs’ Life and will 

inches, fnduding mat! of'the {.hoto-'v send you, without further charge, the 
\ enlargement of the photograph 
^ itself. Boys’ Life will guarantee the 
Address _ _ _ N, return of the photograph to you, 

^ ".nd the enlargement will be first* 

, . . ,. 1 1 — . , v class. Any good photo will do, 

- r ’i rc _ cr f e „'._ on . e ._: c . ar - y . >? u >sc f! p l°. n ». °__ : OYS -„\ i whether cabinet or snap-shot. 
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Each Part of Uniform 

is stamped with the 
Official Seal of the 



Boy Scouts of America 


We Manufacture Uniforms for 
BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 

AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 

If none in your town, arrange¬ 
ments may be made with 

SIGMUND EISNER 

Official Outfitter to the 

Boy Scouts of America 

MANUFACTURER OF 

U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 





RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 



New York Salesrooms 

103 FIFTH AVENUE 
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This wonderful device has made the bicycle 
the safest, the easiest controlled vehicle in the 
world — on any road — no matter how 
crowded —hilly or rough. 

You can stop your bike in less than its length 
and instantly control its speed. When you 
buy your bicycle see that it’s equipped with 
the New Departure Coaster Brake. 

It is built o! steel —the last word in a stable, sale 
controlling device lor your bicycle. 

The New Departure 
Manufacturing Co. 

100 N. Main Street Bristol, Conn. 


— they can’t do with= 
out the good old bike 

It’s a feller’s best chum — the friend who 
never fails. 

And the healthful pleasure of cycling has 
been made absolutely safe by the 



Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 

Vest-pocket Flashli^ht for One Subscription to Boys' Life at One 
Hollar. Almost everyone is carrying one of these—-they’re so con¬ 
venient. Take up no room in your pocket, yet throw a bright light 
at night or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. 
Tungsten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent, longer service 
than any other similar flashlight battery made. 2Vs volts Jlazda 


• promptly. * 200 f.lh Ave.,NY\v 


Don Strong of the Wolf 
Patrol 

(Continued from page lti) .. 
Wall would not be there. How would Ted 
buck him up? 

He bumped into the first-baseman at 
noon. Ted grinned, and .announced loudly 
that Andy was as good a pitcher as the 
high school had ever had. 

“You don’t see them hitting Andy for 
eight runs," Ted proclaimed. 

Don flushed. Bloomfield had got to him 
for eight rims. He felt like turning around 
and making some kind of retort; hut Alex 
Davidson slipped an arm across his back 
and led him away. 

‘‘This Washington bunch ean’t hit a 
drop," said Alex. 

Don brightened. “Who told you that?" 

“1 heard it from a fellow who has played 
against them. We’ll see if we ean’t get 
your drop tuned up, eh?”. 

“You bet,” said Don. On the way home 
to dinner he pointed out a spot where the 
troop could set out a bird house. 

"We ought to call ourselves the Robin 
Patrol,” Alex laughed. “We have six bird 
houses out, and live of them have robins 

Don knew. He could not seem to get 
over the wonder of a bird living- in a house 
that he had lmilt. 

That day, at praetiee, lie worked steadi- 
lv at his drop. Toward the end of the af¬ 
ternoon it was working beautifully. He 
did not go near Ted, and Ted did not 
bother him. Andy pitched without much 
effort, giving his arm a chance to rest 
after yesterday's struggle. Onee, during 
n lull, lie said hurriedly: 

“Don’t pay any attention to Ted, Don. 
lie doesn’t mean half what he says." 

“1 guess he means it when he says it 
about me," Don answered. He broke a 
beautiful drop down aeross the outside 

“Mackerel!’’ Andy sighed. "I wish 1 
could do that.” 

Don smiled to himself. There wasn’t a 
elianee of Andy doing it, he thought, in a 
thousand years. 

For the next three days Don practiced 
his drop zealously. Then, the morning of 
the Washington game, he suddenly awoke 
to the fact that his wrist was sore. He 
hurried through breakfast and went off 
to Alex's house. His whistle brought the 
catcher to the gate. 

“Got your glove?” he asked. 

“Inside,” said Alex. 

Don took off his coat. “Get it. Some¬ 
thing’s wrong with my wrist.” 

Alex brought out the glove. They 
ranged off the pitching distance. Don 
threw—an out first, then an in. His wrist 
did not complain. He tried the drop. The 
wrist gave a kink of pain. 

"That’s it," lie called. 

Alex whistled. “The drop?” 

Don nodded. “I guess it’s all up with 
me,” he said. 

But when Captain Roberts heard, he bit 
his lips and scratched his head, and finally 
decided that Don without a drop was 
quite likely to lie better than Andy. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 










BOYS SCOUTS ATTENTION !! GET THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA HABIT! 

The Boy Scouts are daily acquiring habits that will last them through life and one of the most valuable habits 
that a Boy Scout can acquire is the Encyclopedia habit, looking up subjects and investigating for himself, and by 
this means keeping in step with the events and progress of the world. 

Send in the coupou to-day and we will send you sample pages, etc. These pages will interest your whole family 
and convince them of the necessity of having Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia and Research Bureau 
for Special Information in the home. 

“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S” 

The World’s Great Rulers, Statesmen, Diplomats, Scientists, Specialists, 
and Scholars, when seeking the most Accurate and the Latest Information 

Depend upon Nelson’s—The World’s Greatest Question Answerer 

HOW NELSON’S LOOSE-LEAF REVOLUTIONIZED ALL ENCYCLOPAEDIA MAKING 

When on November IS, 1907, Nelson’s Perpetual .Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia was perfected, newspapers and maga¬ 
zines and publishing houses everywhere recognized the great practical value of the loose-leaf binding device as 
applied to Encyclopaedia making—because by this means Nelson’s Encyclopaedia could be kept ‘always new, and 
could be relied upon to supply the facts of to-day as well as the facts of yesterday. At once the cumbersome, 
unsatisfactory method of issuing year books was superseded. Since its appearance in 1907, Nelson’s Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia and Research Bureau for Special Information has achieved the most remarkable success 
in the history of Reference Book publishing, and is now to be found in all parts of the civilized world—in Govern¬ 
ment Departments, Libraries and Educational Institutions wherever the English language is spoken 


Nelson’s L-L 
is the Stand¬ 
ard Author¬ 
ity wherever 
the English 
language is 
spoken. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

i £rResearch Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson ’s L-L 
is perpetual 
—you never 
need to buy 
another En¬ 
cyclopaedia. 


The fact that over half a million people In ever? 
Encyclopedia is in itself tha highest recommendatioi 
the Inquisition of these hundreds of thousands of re 


Bound in Twelve Handsome Volumes 

_ Treating over 1,000,000 topics with 7,000 illustra- 


Nelson’s FREE Research Bureau 

Nelson’s permanent Research Bureau for Scientific Reports 


and colored plates. The Patented Loose-Leaf 
Binder, a volume so practical that by simply turning 
a nut the pages are loosened, the obsolete pages 
easily removed, and the new pages substituted. The 
Publishers issue to. subscribers not less than 250 re¬ 
vised pages each six months—in March and Octo¬ 
ber—thereby making Nelson’s Encyclopaedia always 
new and abreast of the times. 


likins, and Special Information and Special Correspondence 


organization of its kind in existence. 1-t is prepared to answer 
fully and freely any question, to supply free any information 
that Nelson’s subscribers may ask or may want to know.. Any 
time a subscriber wishes a special report on any subject, 
large or small, old or new, he 'imply writes to Nelson’s X 
Research Bureau with the positive assurance that he Xr 
will promptly receive the latest obtainable and most Xr 
dependable information on that subject. X^ 


Y Depl.259 
Thomas Nelson 
& Sons 

381-385 Fourth Ave. 
New York Cily 


EXCHANGE 


are constantly receiving inquiries asking u 
Itowance for old encyclopaedias to apply as p 
n Nelson’s. We have, therefore, prepared a pric 
ig the amount allowed, which will be mailed upo; 


When All Other Emeyctspaedias Fail 

“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S” 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

Publishers Since 1798 Bibles, Hymnals and Prayer Books Dept 

381-385 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
NOTE—We are also Official Publishers of The Boy Scout Testaments am 
Bibles—in The American Standard Version—in small vest pocket sizes 


Research Bureau for Special Informatioi 










The Toy Like Structural Steel 


Here is the famous Erector girder 


build 


Write for 
Free Book 


printed in color 


lcscribes 

models. 


about my $3000 
ys. Automobile, 


,oupon 


GILBERT. 


A. C. GILBERT, President 
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10 Cents 


Each part of Uniform is stamped with the official seal 
of the 



AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES — If none in your town, arrangements may be made with 

SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


Red BanK, New Jersey 


New YorK Salesrooms 

103 FIFTH AVENUE 
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FAMILY TALK — 

'THANKSGIVING and football. 
x They go together this month, com¬ 
bining interests. Turkey and rooting. 
Good turns which make people truly 
thankful on the holiday. Clean play¬ 
ing. Good losing. 


TTUGH CRAIG tells a football story 
1 - 1 that will delight and excite you. 
What do you think of what Dick Cher- 
rington and the other scrubs did? 
Can’t all of us play on the Va|Sp, or 
become Eagle or Honor Medal scouts, 
can we? But every last one of us can 
do for our school or our troop almosl 
as much as the Cherrington scrubs 
did. You d_on’t doubt it, do you? 


Editor, Walter P. McGuire; Associate Ed 
itor, Daniel Carter Bearo; Business Man¬ 
ager, Frederic L. Colver. 

Editorial Board: William D. Murray, George 
D. Pratt, Frank Presbrey, Daniel Carter 


THE CAVE SCOUT also talks foot- 
ball. Hasn’t he right dope? 
If you have a problem that’s puzzling 
you or your troop, ask the Cave Scout 
about it. He is helping hundreds of 
boys every month. 


e Bay Scouts' . 
' monthly by t 


Boys' Life 2" 

..... Scouts of America. ^ 

is the official magazine of tfiat great organi- 


It is packed full of the finest 
boys; stories with plenty of 

about camprng, woodcraft, handicraft, scout 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals — in fact, every sport, 
eation or activitiy in boys life, presented 
the entertainment of all boys. 


s are written by the greatest “boy 
ers. Every issue profusely illv ~ 
i colored cover, sketches hy f 
s, and photographs from all ov 


Postage .—-Postage to all parts of the 
United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii anrl the Philippines is prepaid by 
us. Subscribers in Canada must add 10 
cents to yearly subscription price for post¬ 
age; foreign subscription requires 25 cents 


WALTER WALDEN again! You’ll 
vv all he glad to read more from the 
pen of the western man who gave you 
"Tropic Smugglers," “The Mystery 
of the River Cave," and “The Moon¬ 
shiners in the Jungle.” Start his 
Alaska story now—page 5. 

■ROOKS—the kind you like best. 
^ They have been picked out for you 
by the Chief Scout Librarian. Read 
about them. Next month he will tell 
you about other new ones. 


TJERE’S a question for every boy 
whose eye hits this line: Have 
you any boy friends across the sea? 
It’s easy for you to make friends in 
Oriental lands, on remote Pacific Isl¬ 
ands, in picturesque South America, or 
in war-torn Europe, in Africa, Alaska, 
Japan or Australia. Hundreds of boys 
have done so. The way is explained 
in our Lonesome Corner, page 36. 


Renewals 


e of a renewal 


THE NEXT THING is so interest- 
ing and important that one column 
won’t hold it so wc will have to give 
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Leading Features 


The Cherrington Scrubs. 

By Ilugh Craig 



Our New Serial Story 

T HERE is an announcement of this big news on page 34 of 
this issue, but we place this extra notice here because we do 
not want any boy to miss it. 

No more interesting things ever happened in a book than 
happened to the Coyote Patrol that went in the Flying Fish on a 
long cruise in the Pacific. 

Storm, wreck, hunger, encounters with reptiles, wild beasts 
and strange birds, house-building in the wilderness, an explora¬ 
tion of a volcano—these and other adventures make a most ex¬ 
ceptional story for boys. 

Don’t miss, and don’t let your boy friends miss this. 

IT STARTS IN ’’BOYS’ LIFE” NEXT MONTH. 










In the Land of Gold 

What Happened to Scout Alan Worth in Alaska—A Two-Part Story 
By WALTER, WALDEN 

Author of "The Tropic Smugglers," "Moonshiners in the .Jungle," "The Mvstehj- of the River Cave,” Etc. 

Illustrated by Norman P. Rorlttvin, 

G under his heavy pack. With tin pick the old miner loosened harsh tilings, however tru 
t plodded over the hog- some rock by the water, and Alan and spoken with a good 
and so benumbed with shovelled it into the pan. I In other then Though Alan did not 
c that he noted nothing dipped all into the stream and whirled the said certain tilings within 
igs. He was barely con- water within till lie had washed out all sessed of an obstinacy ' 
tpanion and partner, old hut a bit of black sand in the bottom. there grew between the 
use load was even heavier, “Just a few ‘colors,’" said he, pointing barrier. Alan felt his 1 
tion, tis it did, pick and out a couple of wee flakes of yellow gold understand his ambitions 
had even surreptitiously amongst the black grains in the pan. discuss them with him. 15 
-pan off Alan’s pack to Young as he was, Alan showed no more when he got the chance 
enthusiasm in the gold search than the him what he could do. 

■Xity minutes to twelve, old case-hardened miner; he, too, took it Well, the breach grew, 
ill broad daylight; for it only as a matter of business. Although mas and New Year's Day 
; a hundred miles to the the hoy did his share of the work with- an unwilling consent, 
it Alan had got himself out lagging, and pushed on without waver- started west. His ticket 
The sun set shortly be- ing, it was with a kind of grimness—with Oregon,” the home of his 
iddling in behind a moun- no whit of the cheerfulness that lightens “Now, we’ll see what 
; and very soon it came labor. During all those days since he ter than a [dace in the 
side of tile peak to say started on this quest, lie had never been father. “You’ve enough 
But Alan gave no heed, seen to smile—and he was a scout, too. era} months. Remember, 
his feet for ten hours, But there was that which took all the joy approval to this tiling. 

•d the North Pole. out of life for him. leave Portland without ir 

very well to be dogged. It was a tearful motbe 

, Alan, lad,” finally came A ND now, leaving these two beside the hade him gooil-bye. His 
, “but 1 see you're just l\ stream in the gold country, let us him to take along his ui 
ough you don't say so. see what it is ails Alan. We will go far his “Handbook" with bin- 
ad lie threw off his heavy hack “in the States"—as the miners in her that he was a scout, 
small stream. ' Alaska say—to a town on the Ohio River, In Portland, after a w 

than allowed his tremb- where Alan Worth lived with his parents out to look up a “situa 
lie up under him, and lie and a younger sister. His elder sister had put him in the way of til 
lis pack, without remov- married and gone to live in Oregon. Alan He didn't expect it woi 
shoulders, and fell into a was fifteen, in his first year in high school, he was unprepared for tl 
and a member of the First Troop of If he was not too young 
:r presently loosed the Boy Scouts in the town, and preparing “What can you do?" and 
le hoy’s head on a blanket, to win his first class scout badge. his inability to answer. 

; him, end then himself For how long it had been he could The sending of letters 

r a hit if a snooze. not have told, hut he had a yearning for seldom, since he waited I 

bigger tilings than his home town seemed After some weeks, liatir 
i awoke, after two in the to offer. He wanted to make for himself ure, he got to avoiding 
the Arctic sun was hot a bigger place than one in bis father's sister’s home regarding 
s companion had a fire of store, where he knew it was planned to es- that her husband began 
id was preparing beans, tablish him when his school days should he was frittering away 
:. he over. sightseeing, or otherwise 

greeted Alan. The climax came on Thanksgiving Day. Then, one night when it 

ere, my boy,” said the Alan was dressing for church. His father was sound asleep in hi 
iss-trotting is not so easy in an adjoining room overhead him talk- this conversation: 

•oads—and a pack’s tor- ing to his sister. He said many tilings to “I say, Marg., it app 
Show his state of mind. Among them— brother of yours is just c 
:en eaten Mr. “I’d like to know what I’ve erot to be “Well, he hasn’t said 


:al had bei 
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Governors Send 
Messages to 
Scouts 


Chief Executives of States and Territories 
Write to Boys Through "Boys’ Life’ 


outs of America, 
i Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


It Is impossible to address you without 
first offering congratulations for the won¬ 
derful progress that you have made dur¬ 
ing the past four years. In New York 
State your brown ranks now hold 
than 22,000 out of a total national enroll¬ 
ment of 150,000, and it is a source of par¬ 
ticular gratification to me that one-seventh 
of the scout influence for good citizenship, 
figured numerically, is exerted within the 
borders of my own Empire State. It 
holds a fine promise for the future, 

Yon scouts are to he the men of the com¬ 
ing generation, who will be called on to 
take our places in public life, and I feel 
sure that your watchword, “Be prepared,” 
will help you in fitting yourselves for the 
life work which you will take up when 
your time to serve arrives. 

Be honest and fearless, and true to each 
responsibility which is given to you to 
carry out. Do everything thoroughly and 
well, and when you have once begun a 
task, never leave it until it is done. Make 
best use of each opportunity. Each 





CONXECTK 


MASS A CHI’SETTS. 


task will give 



To the Boy Scouts of America: 

I have recently been studying the Scout 
Laws, and, while I like them all, 1 believe 
I like best that eighth rule which holds 
that the true scout is "cheerful.' 

Everybody likes cheerful people. If you 
will but be observant, you will see that 
the cheerful boy, and the' cheerful man, get 
along well in this cheerful world. A smile 
is half the battle every time. 

Try it, boys, if only for a day. Don't 
shirk, don’t grumble, don’t lag—in <)»>■- 


To the Boy Scouts of At, 
The thought of one hi 
thousand boys who have s 
duty to God and their cm 
fill, strong and ready, and 
must go to the heart c* 


loves 




their numliei 
bear the heat and the lm 

for their country, not, wt 
in the war of man agai 
the never ending strugj 
foundations of society str 


over, jr IF. II. P. Hunt., of Ark, 


First and foremost, be cheerful at home. 
Try your smile on mother, who loves you 
so much. Try it on father, who works so 
hard for you. Be generous with your 
smile to sister and brother. Carry it with 
you to school, and make your 'teachers 
happy. 

In my opinion this eighth rule embodies 
all the others. The boy who is cheerful is 
bound to be also trustworthy, loyal, help¬ 
ful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
brave, clean and reverent. He can hardly 
be cheerful—honestly cheerful, for imita¬ 
tion cheerfulness docs not count, unless 
happily he possesses all these other at¬ 
tributes. 

Be cheerful and you will not only be 
bappy yourself, but the bearer of happi¬ 
ness-to all who love vou. 
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truer! At the end of the Civil t 
■ paraded up Pennsylvania Avenue 
hington, the Grand Army of the 
ie, tattered and worn and weary, 
11 the glory of a nohlc victory ove 
e foe. America has few occasions 
listory that so set the hlood to ti 
as does this. But perhaps gran 
would be the sight, at the end c 


The hoy scout propaganda does not, as 
some persons suppose, seek exclusively to 
promote a war-like spirit. It teaches 
patriotism, but patriotism may be of the 
loftiest and never fire a shot. Indeed, 
the most exalted form of patriotism is that 
which engenders fairness and decency, a 
kindly regard for the rights of others, and 
every other act tending to create the high- 
, est type of citizenship. I have never met a 
hoy scout who wasn't a manly' fellow whose 
hand I was glad to clasp. 


vacation season ends and school d 
irn is to apply to their own interi 
splendid motto of the boy scouts, ‘ 
ood turn daily.” Every hoy can 
self a good turn daily by giving 
: efforts to his school work. Our p 
school system is the nation’s gift to 
s and girls. They should prize it a 
ilege, enjoy' it as a pleasure and m 
it a sure foundation for a useful 1 
Yours verv trulv. 


i The boy who has shaped his vacation 
; life upon the model prescribed in the 
> scouts’ oath and law has done that which 
) will be of incalculable benefit to him. He 
l will take up the tasks of the new school 
. term with increased zest and do far bet- 
; ter work. The application of the same 
i rules in his school life will pay in divi- 
; dends so rich as to approach munificence. 
. Better boyhood means better manhood— 
and upon that the life and happiness of our 
country depend. Scouting and schooling— 




To the Boy Scouts of America: 

I know of no organization ii 
which is doing more for the n 
immediate future than the b 
Learning to read and to write 
ing the things to which literacy 
important, but they' are by' no 
whole of education. The high* 
efficiency cannot be attainec 
proper development of the sen.' 
the body. The work of the 1 
promises ns men better develop! 
and body, men who are alert and 
and full of vitality; and it is 
as these that make a nation gre; 
and in war. The training acqi 
hoy scout increases his ability 
in the world and renders him 
more value to his country. 




carcely a day passes without some in- 
■nt proving the elevating, man-building 
Lienees of the principles of the Boy 
uts of America. It would be difficult 


To ily Friemls the Boy scouts: 

Your work is product.ve of gi 
good habits and good citizenship 
friendliness, courtesy, cleanlim 
cheerfulness, courage and rev< 
the keynotes of your organizatic 
Boy scouts are of incalculabl 
great public meetings. They 
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(1, honest and 
[lend upon him 
greativ admire 
re you ‘are ri^ht 
way to lie right 
mperate habits. 




ome knowledge 
atriotism in its 
'lie boys should 
■ir hearts at all 
r order. 1 ap- 
i and heartily 


)uth Carolina. 


again ex]iress 
Hoy Scouts of 
this organiza- 

< will continue 
;ed as the years 





ure to add my 
cork being done 
Boy Scouts of 

laraoter of the 
g the lines tui¬ 
tion and other 
patriotism and 
e a benefit; 
e felt for many 

re tlian once to 
eh the members 

1 1 cannot too 
4 that is being 


f 


flncnee. 1 desire to wish the organiza¬ 
tion continued success and each of its 
members all good things.- 
Sincerely yours, 



Governor of Washington. 


MAINE 

To the lion Scouts of America: 

The chief pm post of preparedness 
against war is to insure peace, and while 
I would not advocate the use of firearms 
liv hoy scouts, I would urge thorough 
training in the rudiments of military tac¬ 
tics, and the inculcation in the minds of 
the youth of our land of the principles 
of respect and honor for the flag and love 
of country as most powerful means of up¬ 
building tile national strength for peace or 

(Signed) Oakley C. C cutis. 

Governor of Maine. 


mg to the boy scouts of ail the States of 
the Union and all good friends of the Boy 
Scout Movement. Healthy interest in out- 
of-door life, self-reliance, honesty and ef¬ 
ficiency are among the highest assets winch 
any of us may attain; and the work that 
tilt- hoy scouts are doing to build up their 
minds and their bodies in such a way as 
to gain these attainments merits the ap¬ 
proval and aid of all of us. To my mind 
the Boy Scout Movement is one of the best 
efforts ever put forth for the best up¬ 
building of America’s youth. 

Very truly yours, 


out the activities of the organiz 
of hoys who are learning to 
worthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
kind, obedient, cheerful, thri 
clean and reverent, are madi 
and noblest men and citizens 
the kind of training which fit 
lives of efficiency, helpfulness 
ness in this world of ours, 
the kind of men we need, hot- 
and in private life. It makes f 
efficiency. It is a conscious s 
toward the development of a I 
of humanity. 

The world needs hoys and 
know how to find their way t 
woods—both literally and fig 
boys: and men who know wha 
an emergency and how to d 
and men who have acquired t 
ties of mind and heart, and 
ing of nerve and muscle, whk 
for team work under all com 
in all sorts of situations. 

The spirit which animates 
Scouts is tlie spirit we need 
men in public life in West V 
throughout the United States, 
tend herewith a most cordial 
all who are engaged in tins j 
particularly to the Boy Seoul 

(Signed) Hexuy D. H- 
Governor of West 


I send my greetings to the 
and congratulate them upon 
of their organization. The boy 
will lie the men of the nation 
Their organization lays the pi 
better men for the nation in the 
Your; very trnli 

Governor of ( 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Governor of Orego 


NEW JERSEY. 


1 am glad to add my endorsement to the 
many you have doubtless received of the 
Boy Scouts of America. The training this 
organization gives in the formative period 
of youth, the patriotic feeling it inspires 
in their young minds, the love of their 
flag and country thus instilled in their 
hearts, will always remain with them and 
will prove the strongest force in making 
of them good American citizens. The 
Uipvement has my sincere wishes for its 
continued siti'ft-ss. 


To the Editors of Boys' Life: 

T am deeply interested in th 
movement and its activities pi 
cause it aims to develop st 
courageous, manly lioys, and 
take a place in society as cor 
ficient, useful -men, and also bt 
lieve it is accomplishing its ; 
respect. 

It is splendid to have the 1 
country organized in such a n 
the boy scouts, that holds befo 
ideal of being trustworthy, loi 
friendly, courteous, kind, obed 
fill, thrifty, brave, clean and r 
tlie scout boys will only get 
proper appreciation of the : 
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From Dan Beard's Duffle Bag 

At Big Tink Lake—A Night Visitor— Hoot Owl and Bald Eagle 
By DANIEL CARTER. BEARD 




F E L L 0 ,\V scouts, 
your National Scout 
Commissioner h a s 
just received word from 
our editor that he, the 
editor, is in a hurry for 
the Duffle Dug. These 
editors are ahVUVR ill a 
hurry. They do not come 

s and that 




u give 11s I 

-morrow?" On th< 
iitrarv they all want i 
nr yesterday; all nq 
ust he done yes 
so that they eat 



u n (I e r t h e foot-falls. 
There could he no doubt 
it must be the wild mail 
—he bad come — he was 
there! 

It Got Away — Wiiat 


The lieutenant had 
served eight weeks with 
Capt. Heard and me and 
HI wild boys in camp 
who could give points to 
any wild man that ever 
roamed the woods, so in 
■, spite of the hoot owls, and in spite of the 
. wolf brush, and in spite of the hobgob- 

... n .... _ nere! lins, and in spite of the wild man, my 

The ruffed grouse were drumming in the brave lieutenant arose, grasped a bit of 
woods, and at night the hoot owls were rope as a lariat, and stole out to capture 
calling, H7ion.' U'lioo! wlum-whoo! whoo-alt! the intruder. 

The hoot owl, you know, boys, is the barred TJut the intruder had hig, sharp ears, 
owl. He is the owl that gave the call ;lIU ) n0 intention of being captured, so he 
to the Indian boys of Whoo-ahl \\ T hoo-ah! spread his large plume tail in the air like 
He is the fellow that makes your hair a | ) jg i white flag, gave a derisive whistle 
stand on end and lift your hat_ off your ;l nd dashed away through the woods, down 
■■nods the bank at headlong speed and then 
plunged with a mighty splash into Big 
Tink where, after a few moments listen¬ 
ing, the* lieutenant could hear him blub- 
l the Bering as he put bis head under water. 

What the night prowler was 1 will leave 
you naturalist scouts to tell. 


morrow. 

And the trouble is that yesterday 1 w 
out at my log house on Big Tink Lak 


and hear him shout. 

One night we left Lieul. Bauer i 
log house altmft i;ftid somewhere down the 
railroad it was reported that there i 


a wild mail iiH.ae m me noour., s" v*v*> But he furnished one of those incidents 
body was loking the lieutenant and tell- , , , m . tke a ni llt in the woods interest¬ 
ing him that it he sle])t there alone the . 6 

wild man would come and grab him, but ■r ! % . 

he, being a brave soldier bov, went to bed One morning when we got up (this hap- 
as usual ’ peued liefore we left; the lieutenant alone), 

‘' We had some men out at Bike shing- ' vllcn a!1 tliree of ns were there, we saw 
ling my log house and all the old shingles over the top of the doorway two pairs of • 
that tliev ripped off were strewn on the bright eyes watching us; it was only 
ground 'surrounding the house. In the FoiW dying squirrel and her mate. They 
middle of the night, or rather toward scampered away scolding us for our in¬ 
morning, when the wolf brush was in the trusion on their private domain The 
eastern sky (1 don't suppose you know great big woodpecker, known to the nn- 
what that 'means, it is the pale'streak of dies as the eoek of the woods, and to the 
light which comes just before dawn)— naturalist as the pileated woodpecker, was 
well, you know whim the wolf brush is hammering outside on a pitch-pine tree 
in the* sky, that is the time best suited to |B| having a loud argument with some 
tlie activities of burglars, wild men, and squirrels about the war news from 

it's also the time bug-a-boos. hobgoblins Europe. 

and bogarts go trooping home to escape After I had cooked breakfast and the 
the approaching daylight. That is the captain and the lieutenant bad washed the 
time of night, or morning, when, if awake, dishes, we started over to the Forest Lake 


i the v 


>ods, s 


i feel blue and you know— 
“Everything is gummy when you’re 
Your best friend's a dj|tiimy when 

There is nothing good and true, 
\nd everybody’s doing you 
When you're blue.’’ 


Club to hunt up 


blue. 


• staff officers, 
Mr. Elmer Bussell Gregor. When we ar- 
’ rived there we found that be and Warner 
Miller, the editor of Field and Stream, had 
hiked over to the Indian Cave to dig for 
relics, so after lingering to watch a bunch 
of mallard ducks on Wolf Lake, we hit 
the trail for the log cabin, filling our 
Well, 1 don’t know how it was with the pockets with the little red newts which 
lieutenant, but he woke up when the wolf abounded in the damp places in the roads, 
brush was in the eastern sky to bear a or stopping to watch old L T nele Sam, the 
stealthy step coming through the woods, bald eagle, sailing around over Big Tink, 
Wow 1 as he has been doing to my knowledge 

He sat up in his eot and strained his since 1887 and in all probability for many 
ears, but that was unnecessary, for now years before that. 


Iss t it Fink to be in the Woods? 

Gee! but it is fine to be in the woods 
with nothing to do but live! Especially 
does one appreciate it after one has spent 
two months hustling from five in the morn¬ 
ing till ten or eleven at night with scarce¬ 
ly time to eat. And that is the reason 
that the Duffle Bag was not ready yester¬ 
day ill place of to-day. 

The Duffle Bag is lots of fun. 1 enjoy 
writing it because 1 feel as though 1 was 
talking to you scouts, but 1 would enjoy 
it very much more keenly if I had ail 
you fellows out at my log house at Pike 
on the shores of Big Tink; then 1 think 
1 would be inspired to say something that 
would be really worth while. 

Good luck to you all and sunshine in 


Indiana Troop Makes Some 
Dandy Noggins 

A live troop of hustling scouts is Troop 
1, of Bluff ton, Ind. Sixteen of them en¬ 
joyed the summer camp, on the last day 
of which six scouts qualified for first class 
rank. .Many of the boys are interested 
hi making noggins, following the direc¬ 
tions given by Dan Beard in the July 
issue of Boys’ Life. All of these scouts 



are ready to admit, however that Scout¬ 
master T. J. Simons is the best noggin 
maker in that troop. The picture shows 
the front and back view of one of his 
choicest specimens carved out of apple- 
wood. 

Scout Play Published in October 
"Boys’ Life” Proves Popular 

Boys' Life lias heard of quite a number 
of scout troops which are planning to put 
on the scout play, “A Strenuous After¬ 
noon," which was published in the October 
Boys’ Life. The play is to be presented 
by at least three troops in New York City. 
If your troop is planning an entertainment 
for the winter, don't overlook the oppor¬ 
tunity which this play offers. That is 
the main reason we devoted space to it in 
the magazine. 









Don Strong of the 
Wolf Patrol 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGEK 


CHAPTER VII— (Continued) 

I T did not take the Academy boys long 
to start their attack on Don's pitching. 
A double, an out and an infield single 
brought a run in the first inning. Another 
double came in the second, but did no 
damage. Then, in the third, three singles 
in a row brought in two more runs. The 
score was -t to 0. 

In the last half of this inning the Chester 
nine made its first assault. With three on 
the bases and two out, Alex Davidson 
tripled. The beginning of the fourth in¬ 
ning found the score changed to 4 to 3. 
Roberts walked out with Don. 

"Hold them!” he charged. “We can get 
another run in an inning or two. Hold 
them down and we’ll win out for you.” 

Don nodded. He pitched to the boy at 
the plate, and the hoy bunted, and Ted 
Carter fumbled the hit. 

Don resumed his place on the mound. 
Ted had not looked at him. He pitched, 
and the batter popped to Leonard. 

Robert’s voice rang out gleefully: “One 
down; that’s the way, Don. Get this next 
fellow.” 

Rut the next fellow walked; and after 
that came a scratch single. Once more 
Washington had three men on bases. 

Don discarded curves, and tried speed 
and a straight ball The hatter folded 
two, and then struck out. 

Roberts gave a cry of relief. “Now, this 
last one, Don.” 

Don went hack to curves. The batter 
hit over the ball. The white sphere came 
bounding toward the box. 

It was the easiest kind of a chance. The 
eoachers had yelled “Two out; run on any¬ 
thing,” and the Washington lads were rac¬ 
ing around the bases. Don grinned. A 
lot of good it would do them to run on 
a hit like this. 

The ball struck his glove. He took two 
or three steps toward where Ted waited on 
first base. He threw—and Ted dropped 
the throw. 

A shout came from the eoachers. The 
runners put every ounce of strength into 
their stride. Ted scrambled for the hall. 
“Home!” yelled Roberts. 

Ted threw to Alex. But the third run¬ 
ner had slid safely across the plate. 

Three more runs were in. 

Don’s blood grew hot. He held up his 
glove. Alex tossed him the ball. He 
eaught it with an angry elutch; and when 
Alex signalled for a high out, he threw 
the ball over the catcher’s head. 

Roberts walked toward the mound. 
“That’s enough, Don.” He made a mo¬ 
tion with his hand, and Andy Ford eame 
out on the diamond. 

With hanging head Don walked to the 
bench. Taken from the box. He glared 


out at Ted Carter. 
Ted had vowed to get 
square. Well, Ted had 
done it. 

When the inninsr 
ended the score v 


D ON trudged away and did not glance 
at the bench. As he walked along 
the cries and the shouts of the game be¬ 
came fainter and fainter. But of this 
fact Don was unaware. He was complete¬ 
ly absorbed in his own thoughts. 

It had been the easiest kind of a chance. 
Whv, Barbara could have eaught that hall 
the'way he had thrown it. And Ted had 

got it right in his mitt and had- 

“He meant to drop it!” Don muttered 
passionately. “He saw I was in a hole 
with three on, and he dropped it so the 
runs would come in. Oh, wait until 1 tell 
Mr. Wall.” 

As a matter of ordinary principle Don 
had no use for the tale-bearer. Here, how¬ 
ever, was something that struck him as 
being different. ■ Here was a fellow selling 
out. Here was a fellow throwing a game. 
Here was something that Mr. Wall, as 
a coach, should know. 

“And I’ll tell him first thing in the 
morning,” Don vowed. 

When he reached the house Barbara was 
setting-the supper table. She looked up 
as he paused at the door. 

“Who won, Don?” 

“They did, I guess.” 

“Why, isn't the game over yet?” 

Don shook his head. “1 was taken out. 

Ted Carter dropped a ball and- He 

did it on purpose, Barbara.” 

Barbara put down the knives and forks. 
“How do you know?” 

“He’s sore because 1 cut away from 

“Why did you quarrel, Don?” 

“Because he- Oh, 1 knocked a ball 

out of a fellow’s hand. Mr. Wall said it 
was a dirty victory. Ted said he’d get 
square. To-day he deliberately dropped 
a throw and three runs came in. I'm go¬ 
ing to tell Mr. Wall to-morrow.” 

“Are you?" Barbara said thoughtfully. 
Don went upstairs to his room. He 
was there but a few minutes when a knock 
sounded and Barbara came in. She sat 
down beside him and rested a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“What about that dirty victory and cut¬ 
ting away from Ted?” she said gently. 



Don told her about the Bloomfield 
game, and about what Mr. Wall had said, 
and about the scene with Ted Carter. lie 
explained how Ted had tried to take up 
with Andy Ford, and how Ted had worked 
for Andy against Lackawanna. Then lie 
related what had happened that after- 

Barbara tapped one foot against the 
floor. “Are you sure it wasn’t an acci¬ 
dent, Don?” 

“An accident!” Don grunted. “1 guess 
not. He meant it.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Why, the hall was right in his mitt.” 

“Isn’t it the easiest chance that is missed 
the oftenest?” 

“But he meant to drop this one, Bar- 

“How do you know?” Barbara persisted. 

“Because he said he’d get square.” 

“Did he say he'd get square by throwing 
one of your games* 

“N—no.” 

“Then how do you know he meant to 
drop that ball?” 

“1 don't know it,” Don said at last. “1 
think it.” 

“Ah!” said Barbara. She glanced to¬ 
ward the wall. She kept her eyes there 
for so long a time that Don turned to see 
what she was looking at. There was the 
sign: “A Scout is Clean. He Keeps 
Clean in Body and Thought.” 

“Oh!" said'Don. 

Barbara stood up, and gave him a part¬ 
ing pat, and left the room. “You had 
better wash for supper,” she called from 
the doorway. 

"All right,” said Don. 

B UT he did not leave his place. There 
were the words on the sign—clean 
thoughts. Was it clean for him to think 
that Ted had dropped the ball intention¬ 
ally when he wasn’t sure? Would it he 
clean to go to Mr. Wall on just a thought 
and charge that Ted had thrown a game? 
It was a tough thing to say about any 
“ " .... .... down his 


•bool: Sup 


: Ted 1 




and square l 
Don forgot his passionate anger. He 
began to think calmly about that miser¬ 
able fourth inning. When Ted had drop¬ 
ped the hall, he had got a momentary 
glimpse of the first baseinun’s face. How 
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'Floyd Locals" Found by a Scout 

A Profitable Stamp Discovery—Other Stamp News and Helps. 

By FRANK L. COES 



unci thn 


See h 


worked for one boy of my 
acquaintance. Not long ago he heard his 
mother tell his father that ail old unele 
who had just moved East was once prin¬ 
cipal of a school in Chicago. He had left 
college and gone West as a teacher, and 
had finally left the schools and gone into 
business further West, and now that he 
had retired and his children were all 
settled in New England, he proposed to 
settle in the East and reopen the old 
homestead. I won’t say where, but it 
was slated as the Summer vacation place 
for this .scout. 

Something 1 have written for the rest 
of you had stuck in his mind, and he re¬ 
solved to be a real scout at the first op- 

A few blind questions here and there 
when he landed in the country satisfied 
him that he was on the track of something, 
and with the full permission of great- 
uucle and mother, he systematically combed 
the homestead for stamps. 

His Big Discovery 

The results were in a way disappointing, 
for there seemed to be few high values 
on the old U. S. covers, and no foreign 
letters, but he found several Confederate 
covers and a few things which he brought 
back to be classified. Among these were 
siv envelopes with “Floyd” stamps on 
them. 1 can show a picture of these, and 
as one of the letter heads can be used, you 
will see that the letter was dated “1862.” 

One of these four has not been can- 
c lied. Two are cancelled with a stamp 
“Flnvd’s Penny Post" in an oval nr circle, 
one is pen cancelled and that one is on 
pink paper. (Not catalogued.) 

When the bunch was looked over these 
were a mystery to the scout, but 1 found 
a place for them, and was glad to give him 
their full appraised value. The last sales 
were around .$3.00 each and our friend 
now has two in bis collection, beside hav¬ 
ing sold these four and several other U. 
S. covers at figures that have given him 
funds sufficient to buy a loose leaf album, 
the big packet he wanted, and leave a 
good balance for future buying. Beside 
he has filled 25 or 30 spaces in his U. S., 
at no cost, and with good specimens. 

You scouts of course know all ahout 


ter, both for your stamps 
and for your pages, to use 
one side only. If you have 
tissus separating leaves 
you can use both sides of 
a leaf, but the dampening 
of the hinges will make the 
page hook badly unless the 
stamps are mounted exact¬ 
ly opposite each other and 
the leaf kept under pres¬ 
sure until thoroughly dry. 
You will do better to use 
the right hand pages only, 
and he sure to use an ink 


for the lighter cob 
.ook Out 
sure in mounting yi 


of old hinges ami 
If much soiled you 
tent by dampening 


t.ng- 


ut found. 

the “Floyd Locals.” What yon don't? 

Well, some of you do, and the others who 
are good scouts can soon find nut the facts 
about them. Write me what you learn 511 

ahout “Floyd’s,” and 1 pro hall] will pub- t lu ' 11 
lish in this department the most interest- P a ]'cr^ c 
ing account sent in, if it isn’t more than ( 1,1 

200 words long. a,lc * . VII T' or l | le ve, '. v ™ 

Of course you can’t all do as well as of . "T F 111 " , 1)011 ' ® k .™: 

this the first time, hut you can study P rlnt< < \, ln . anallll c V^hve 

out possible lines, and in ’following thorn * la ".V ffiSSlan stamps and some 
you will probably find more places where l‘ an ) 1 \' - ' a not bear washing; son 
lie possible finds of stamps and stamp United States 1 ostage dues also. i on 11 

history. Don’t be discouraged if you ^am this by experience. 1 believe it wiser 
don’t ’win out the first time. to ta ’ ( ' 0,1 ola l la P or without dippmg. 

Lav them on a wet blotter and the damp 
Loose Leaf Blank Albums wil’l loosen the old paper without wettimr 

A scout asks as to the “best” loose leaf the face of the stamp. As a means of 
blank album and sets his price limit at learning how ninth a st imp may he liright- 
$1.50. That is quite a question, because ened up by cleaning, try an old stamp in 
there are many makes of loose leaf hooks various ways. Peroxide of hydrogen will 

that will answer the purpose of a first at- restore color if the stamp is changed in 

hum. The best 1 can suggest is that you color, but it must be washed out in clean 
go to your stationer or an office supply water very thoroughly or it leaves the 
house and see what is offered. Quadrille paper brittle. 

ruled leaves, about 5x7, should cost not Ql l) g ()N Envelopes or Documents 

over forty cents a hundred. A canvas „ ,, . ,, 

cover for this size about a dollar. This The inquiry of a scon s father m re¬ 
brings the total below $1.50. Of course of ffW on cov- 

a leather cover in any of the “ring hinder” (envelopes) or old documents, will 
books costs more than the canvas. You he better answered for you all. Any 
remember the picture in the September stamp on cn\ei is likely to be worth its 

column showed a sheet of this size (5x7) fa « value or more, if prior to 801. Of 

with three binding holes. There are course the cheaper values (le, 2c, up to 
cheaper loose leaf books, but I am not J0 C ) j nf j> r catalog 1 


,u,t about the quadrille ruled paper. th at being the smallest 
However, that is not a necessity, although currency, hut the higher values (10c 
it is handy. And a cover can be made will probably catalog face, even in 1 
at home. I would prefer to save the cover condition except in a very tew cases, 
cost and put it into the stamps, leaving the rlie covers themselves, unless they I 
cover to come when the pages have reached (Continued on par/e 36) 
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The Scout and the Serpent 


By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


I H didn’t take John Nelson, the boy 
seont, more than about ten minutes 
after be got over being sick to figger him. 
out that Smitty Henderson and Slats 
Sanders was the ones that put salt in his 
n cake at Ellerv Hodgkins’s ice cream 


festival. 

lie told me so n 
was going to get egg 
be something left ( 
but bis revenge was 


s Tries to Think," Etc. 

S URE enough, his line jerked and then 
pulled steady. Eat took a new hold 
and then he braced himself against the 
side of the boat. The boat tipped and the 
line began to slide through his fingers. 

“Gimme that!" Smitty told him, and 
grabbed at the line, lint Fat hung on 
and pretty soon he had it coining his way. 
“1 can ketch 'em myself without any 

help!” he crowed. “1 bet this is-" 

Fatty never said what he thought it was. 
One of the kind of animals you have 
in wince pie dreams, with a head about as 
big as a washtub, peeked up out of the 
water side of the boat. Fat’s line was in 
its mouth. I can’t tell you what that crit¬ 
ter looked like in the face because prob¬ 
ably there hasn’t been anything like it 
since Bible times. It was green and yel¬ 
low and red and black and it might easily 
of been the great-grandfather of all the 
bullfrogs and rattlesnakes in the world. 

Fatty looked just once and fell over 
backward into the bottom of the boat with 
his fish line all tangled around him and 
lay there and groaned, lie. was too seared 
“Well, why don’t you pull it in, then, to holler. Slats jumped up and waved his 
instead of hollering about it?" Slats asked arms. 

Slats was sore, I guess, because “Shoo!’’he yelled. But the critter didn't 
'ally bad the first bite. shoo worth a cent. It bobbed up higher 

Fat pulled in his line and be had a i n the water and we could see there was a 
whopper of a fine perch. He was all good deal more than head to it. 

worked up over it, but Slats and Smitty Smitty is brave. You got to adfnit that, 
wasn’t cheering very much because they He punched Slats in the stomach and made 

much they would both know bow to fish, and Fat don’t and him set down. Then he grabbed the oars 

in favor 'of him, they hadn't had a nibble. and begun to row like everything for the 

oing to lie mean. Fishing is a good deal like religion, you shore. Being a minister’s son I guess 
—’* .~ tell bow it’s going to work. I’ll have to tell the truth about myself. 



He said lie 


I was pretty busy for a while watching Fatty got all the fish lie could pull in and First off I hid behind the bait pail, but 


nettling to happen and planning 
to get mixed up in it. Fatty Master: 
being sort of on the fence between Nelso 
and the gang, was the only safe feller ' 
Cartersville. Only Fatty 
s such a boob. 


didn’t get a smell. He had when Slats got so excited it kind of cooled 
bass and perch and even a pickerel. He me off. Shucks, says I to myself, look at 
got so many you couldn't believe it ex- Jonah. He come out all right, 
cept when you looked at the fish wiggling The critter in the water started after us 
safe be- around in the bottom of tile boat. kind of slow, but sure, with Fat’s fish 

fish Fat got the more worked line still sticking out of his mouth, as much 


Nothing happened. Things went along up he was. He hollered and got red in 

regular and Smitty and Slats began to the face and bragged till Smitty said he 1 

brag that the Scoot, as Smitty calls him, would take his fish 


what’s the 




. the? 


lough to do anything. Bime- 
fty 1 got to thinking he \ 
anything, either. Then one 
and Slats asked Fatty and 
along and go fishing off Ledge Point. 


from him and 
't going to do cuff him into the 
’ Smitty bargain if he didn't 
i come shut up and act sen¬ 
sible. But Fat kind 
of seemed to think 
the he had caught all 
is. that mess of fish lie- 
you cause he was such a 
line smart feller. 

Bimeby the rest of 
; slopped fishing 
watched Fat, 


L EDGE Point is the first point on 
lake north of where the yillage 
The water is deep there and either ■yo. 
don’t catch anything or else yon get sum 
mighty good fish. It is about a ipiarte 
of a mile around by the shore to the vil 
lage. 

Smitty got a lend of his pa’s boat and There 
was promised to be licked if anything liap- use of 
pened, and we all got some tackle one way thing 
and another and started. Smitty rowed made hit 
because he is stronger than anybody else, than ever 
lie stopped inside the point a little ways dropped 


r lines out and I was figgering puffed himself u] 
1 get for some rock ' ' ' ' 

, when Fatty piped 



going 


“Smitty made a dive ft 
his pa is a pood runner 

by the collar.’ 


lers up'any- 
■ ftl-yi, gild I might as 
well take my" time 

He was about two 
rods behind us when 
we hit the beach, 
and coming strong. 
We all jumped out 
mighty quick, but 
Fat, and he lay in 
the bottom of the 
boat amongst his 
fish with his eyes 
shut a n d groaned. 
Smitty poked him 
in the ribs. 

“You get up!’’ he 
yelled. “1 got enough 
trouble without sav- 

Fatty flopped over 
and got up and run 
until us just as the 
the woods, but animal bumped its 
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In the Scout 
Cave 

A Talk on Football 
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could see that the other fellows ought not 
to. So he decided to try to hold them 

lie rented an old ramshackle building 
and began holding meetings and training 
the fellows for their tenderfoot and sec¬ 
ond class tests. Meanwhile he kept pes¬ 
tering away at another man he wanted 
for scoutmaster. He finally landed him, 
hut it was not long before scoutmaster 
number two gave up the gang as a lnineh 
of had eggs. But Ned still stuek. An¬ 
other scoutmaster was secured, but he 
didn’t last long either. Discouragements 
that would have taken the heart out of 
most boys only made Ned fight the hard¬ 
er. And finally he succeeded in getting | 
a permanent troop organized. He soon | 
became a first class scout, and then his I 
opportunity came, and he won an honor 
medal for life-saving. Now he has a num¬ 
ber of merit badges, and is an assistant 
scoutmaster! 

Ned won out because he was name! 
And when Ned goes out to make his way 
in the world old Tough Luck better save 
his cracks for softer material. If he gets I 
funnv with this gritty scout he’ll get a j 
wallop in the jaw! 

Sure it pays to be game in life—even 
more than in football or scouting. The 
point is, that if a hoy learns how to he 
game in football or scouting, it is going 
to be easier for him to be game when 
he goes out and bucks the world. 

Here’s another true story. 

1 know a man who has heen scrapping 
with old Tough Luck most of his life. I 
heard him say a few days ago that he 
spent one whole year strapped to a bed. 
One day when he was just a boy he 

asked a man for a job. The man turned 
him down because he couldn’t ride a bi¬ 
cycle. That same afternoon this boy 
went back and asked for the job again 
—and got it. He had spent the day 

learning to ride. This boy wanted an 
education, hut there was nobody to help 
him so he worked daytimes and studied 
nights. He finally was admitted to the 
bar and became a lawyer. 

You know, sometimes old Tough Luck 
seems to like to pick on a fellow just to 
see how much he'll stand. That is just 
the way it was with this boy I’m telling 

you about. He had troubles and disap¬ 

pointments and handicaps enough to dis¬ 
courage a dozen ordinary fellows, but he 
kept fighting right ahead and old Tough 
Luck never could get in a knockout 
punch. 

This scrapper I’m talking about is your 
Chief Scout Executive, dames E. West. 
He wouldn’t like it if he knew 1 was telling 
yon this, for he is modest as good fighters 
usually are. But I thought you fellows 
would like to know that your Chief Scout 
Executive is a good scrapper, and that lie’s 

I haven’t time for another word to-day, 
scouts, so 1 guess it’s vmir move. Don’t 
forget to BE GAME! ’ 

The Cave Scout. 


Six Cities Choose Executives 

Cities whieh have elected new Seout 
Executives recently, and the men chosen 
are as follows: Louisville, Ky., Mr. A. T. 
Benson: Chattanooga, Tenn., Mr. Martin 
J. Burelbach; New Haven, Conn., Mr. G. 
N. Jerome; Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. R. A. 
Stevenson; Richmond, Va., Mr. Charles L. 
Weaver; Baltimore, Md., Mr. John Henry 
Skeen. 



E VERY American should 
feel it a duty as well as a 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view its 
never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 
and Industry. 

In all this assemblage of 
wonders, combining the highest 
accomplishments of creative 
genius and mechanical skill, 
there is none more wonderful 
than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 

Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 
welcome visitors sit at ease 
while the marvel of speech 
transmission is pictorially re¬ 
vealed and told in story. They 


listen to talk in New York, three 
thousand miles away they hear 
the roar of the surf on the fai • 
off Atlantic Coast; they witness 
a demonstration of Transconti¬ 
nental telephony which has 
been awarded the Grand Prize 
of Electrical Methods of Com¬ 
munication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scientific 
world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful 
universal service of the Bell 
System, which makes possible 
instant communication between 
all the people of the country 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One Policy One System Universal Service 
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Look Boys ate dandles. 




You Can Build More Toy 


Here’s What You 
Wa "‘ ^ You Have 

meccano 


iVUECCA] 




You can build a new toy every day; long bridges, 
high towers, electric locomotives, cranes and derricks, 
Panama steam shovels, fire engines, trains, automobiles, 
clocks, submarines and thousands of other models. 
Small, complicated ones, or large, strong ones; any¬ 
thing real engineers build! It's the greatest fun you 
ever had—you’ll never want to stop —fust think 
—you can build anything you can think of! TVj 


MECCA 

BUILDS 

MODE 




MECCANO Toy Engineering is such fine fun BUILDS 

because you build like a big engineer and because | . 

you make your models work just like real XvX VJlJmI 

■ machines. It’s easy, too; you don’t have to 

learn. You can start right away. Each outfit has plete, not 
everything you need—steel girders, beams, plates, inventol 
rods, couplings and cranks; brass wheels, pulleys, 0 f fun. ] 
cears. nuts and bolts. MECCANO is the finest toy 1 " v ® 


m 


Boys— 

Here’s the Boss of 
All Electric Motors 






rif«ra 



Frank Hornby 

®boywhomade 

fl.000,000 

WITH A TOY 


MECCANO '--- 

of them all. It builds the most 
lie most inter-change-able parts, 
:r-change-ability of every part, 
cally correct; you need fewer 
lels and can make them better, 
tsier and quicker. That’s an- 
:her reason why MECCANO 
oy Engineering is such heaps of 


This is the MECCANO 


Y S — Get MECCANO- [T"o 
MECCANO is the one best 
ig toy ; the one all the boys 
See the outfits in the Toy 
tment. Each one is com- 
Pick the one you're going to get. See 
too. If you have MECCANO get the 
Be a MECCANO Engineer—it’s piles 
se! Send for this fine story about a 
nd don't forget to look at the MEC- 




ere’s The New 

MECCANO 

Girder Strin 


big models 
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Have 
Your 
Own 
Pic l ine 
Show 


What Scouts are Doing 

Stories of Interesting Activities in All Parts of the Country. 


He Makes Fire by Friction in 27 Scouts 1000 Feet in the Air in a 
Seconds—a Record Big Balloon 


Bright ho) s and jjirk everywhere 
are giving their tn\ n picture shows 
at home, showing waSTpictures, 
poster stamps, snap shots, scenic 
and travel pictures, birds, animals, 
and are holding guessing contests, 
charades, puzzle contests with 


The New 


Msrfl’©§<u©pxs> 


A new scout its- The Eagle Scouts of Kansas Citv made 
aid for making fire an unusual scouting trip recently. As 
with riddling sticks guests of Capt. II. K. Honevwell and his 


Adilislird aide. Ward C. tiiflord. they made an 
hy Scout I. .'Milton cension in tile balloon, "The Heart of 
Knight, of Xowton- America." While over 1,000 feet in the 
Scout air the scouts made maps of Kansas City 


ends, four seconds 
better than the time 
of Scout Fred C. 
it red, of Washing¬ 
ton. Scout ltccd es¬ 
tablished his record 
of thirtv-one seconds 
in December, 1912, 
and Scout Kniglit'i- 
vceord was estab¬ 
lished last .Tunc, al¬ 
though tlie oiliciai 


clain 




IMP 


Scout K viui't Headquarters until 
<1 Se])tcmlier 2t. 

Scout Kniglit is 
•n years old atid is now preparing 
second class examination in Troop 
Xewtonville, of which Mr. J. C. 
is scoutmaster. In competing for 
cord. Scout Knight was timed by 
Id ward R. Kimball. Jr.. District 
District,. 

of (treater Boston; Mr. Harold P. Page, 
Field Scoot Commissioner for the Greater 
Hostoil (Jtnmeil, and Mr. Irwin, his scout¬ 
master. All of these mm used stop 
watches in timing the trial. 

Tlie record was made under the follow¬ 
ing conditions: ]?<%* of applewood, string 
of 14" rawhide Iwisted. fire boaid and 
drill of red cedar, socket of spruce, tin¬ 
der made from inside bark of cedar shred¬ 
ded and dried in the sun. no artificial 
heat used. Seoul Knight was film'd from 
the first stroke of the bow until the flame 
was produced. The record was made dur¬ 
ing tlie first trial so there was no chance 
of either fire-board or drill to have been 
gpWf)(f?d before starting. 

\ number of unofficial reports of fire 
by friction records have beep (mule to 
Xational Headquarters recently. Scouts 
end scout officials are hereby notified that 
all applications for records must lie prop¬ 
erly filed. Xational Headquarters will 
furnish propel blanks upon request, to 
| any urn- who is interested. 


and signalled to other scouts on the 
ground. As one scout said—“Kansas City 
looked like a checkerboard. Packard mo¬ 
tor cars like Fords, and Fords like in- 

ln the picture are shown, from left to 
right—Capt. H. E. Honeywell, aeronaut; 
M aid C. Gifford, aide; Scout Snell, of 
Troop 33; Scout Frank, Troop JO; Scout 
Acker. Troop If); Scout Sherman, Troop 
20. Eagle Scoutmasters Holt and Stoph- 
lct accompanied the scouts on flu- ascen- 


Troop Wants to Talk by Wireless 
What the Law Says 


New Card Game—Funniest Ever 

HINKEM BINKEM” 


A Christmas "Good Turn” 

Hoy scouts wlio are looking for a chance 


Troop 25. of Newark. X". ,T., has con¬ 
structed and put into operation a com¬ 
plete wireless outfit, and would lie pleased 
to communicate by wireless with any other 
troops in their locality on Tuesday evfr-q 
nings. John Arsics is their wireless oper¬ 
ator. Sewjt \rsics informs Boys' Lifk 
that Troop 25 has investigated tlie Fed¬ 
eral statutes governing the control of wire¬ 
less stations, and that the scouts of Troop 
25 are entirely within their rights in com¬ 
municating with troops within the juris- 
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same are made, or where interference would 
caused thereby, with the receipt of messages 
signals from beyond the jurisdiction of State 
territory except under and in accordance w 
a license revocable for cause, in that beh 
granted by the secretary of commerce and lal 

LTV.5fbe at S. n n S » , «i, b . U pW 0, .o Q .he in tri h n s- 

mission and exchange of radiograms or signals 
between points situated ; 


Report of National Court of 
Honor for September 

LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 
lis Leroy Tabor, Jr. Croton, Conn, 
d L. Poust Dorrancetown, Pa. 


beyond the jurisdiction of the said State < 
fere with the reception of radiograms or 
from beyond the jurisdiction of said Stal 


signals 


The Life Savers 


EAGLE SCOUTS 

To win the Silver Engle 
Scouts must have qualified fo 
It is the highest honor given 

Clarence Reitter 


Ij. O. Wetzel 
Carl H. ‘Reid 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Ashbourne, Pa. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY , ; J | 

I N ,) great hole dug out by the flooded Howard A. Gifford 
Susquehanna and left full of water 
when the river receded, the boys of Dor- r ™ a e c 5 is . \y. Fitch 
raneeton and Luzerne, Pa., go swimming. Thomas Fitch 
They call it “The Pond Hole.” On Sep- T « Hubby 
temiier 11, Joseph Barrett, age ten, was 

among the bathers and walked off the . . . 

narrow ledge at the edge of the hole into ^ ‘MSib^pulil 

wnter eleven feet deep. health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 

He could not swim and immediately he tion to these, 
went under. There were a dozen other Ralph Newton? Mass 1 " 0 

boys in the water'and some on the bank. Kenneth' Scull* Asbhmirne Pa. 

One of the swimmers tried to help, but Hammond Armstrong 
was pulled under, broke away, and gave Edwin Armstrong 
it up. Clarence W. Renter 

Fred L. Poust, a Tenderfoot Scout, was Edwin Thomas 
at the opposite end of the hole, sixty G ^ 0 ° ge k. Hartle 
yards a wav. Even the older and larger Harold Dunworth 
fellows turned to him in the emergency. • Howarf A^GUTord 
He jumped from the high hank, swam Michael Coplin 
across'and began diving. The water was 
dee]) and so muddy that he could see g a ‘ mue i Schultz 
nothing beneath the surface, but after Robert Cruise 
several attempts he found the boy. Trac^'w G Ames 

While, he applied artificial respiration Edwin J. Mellen 
he sent others to stop the first autoino- S Hicks 

bile that came along the road. There j. \\* d Mutton 
was still a pulse when the unconscious Harvey Cooke 
lad reached the hospital, blit in spite of Howard Penton 
every effort he passed away. gari^fehle," 

One of the older fellows was asked why Hallet B. Schenck 
he did not attempt the rescue. “I wouldn't £ hoi g as ^ibby 
do nothin' unless there was somethin’ in 
it for me," he said. 

r ou get for pulling I>. 

some of the gang 
=j a scout and there- 
Xohody could have 



Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Logansport, lud. 
Richmond, Va. 
Lebannon, Ohio 
New Brunswick, N. 
New London, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
Prophetstown, III. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New London,.Conn. 


Morristown, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Water bury. Conn. 
New ^Brunswick,^> 

Highland Park, fv 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Billiards! 


With the smooth halls glisten¬ 
ing in the early lamp-light—with 
lessons learned, business done 
and a good meal stowed away— 
all hands are eager for a rousing 
round of carom or pocket bil¬ 
liards. 

gibe — a 
This thrilling 


One chance s— 
hair's breadth hit—any of these 
eide tonight's ‘ ' 


Superb Brunswick 

Baby Grand’ 


STAR SCOUTS 


FK SCOUTS 


“How much did ; 
out that Barrett kid 
asked Roust. Fred i 
fore has self-control. 

Mamed him if he had pushed somrbodH I 
lace in, but lie didn't. "Nothing,” he re- Howard Greene. Wilmington. X. C. ,1 

plied, “and I don't want anything.” His Total Number of Merit n.ulges Issued.... 1140 I 
lot in life has been bard work, few lux¬ 
uries and few pleasures, but be lias some- ' 

thing which is worth more to him and to t . (i()t m S& r tv n„w had been In ; | 

the world than all the wealth of all the tr(m |, ]e ;(l Ul( , saln( . Ul „ c , 1m . wou 1.1 proba- 
tnillionaires. | l]v havl . said “let Vr bleed" and helped I' 

In addition to this he has received a the other fellow first. The doctor testi- 
letter of commendation from the National fj et ] to the efficiency of the prompt first 
Court of Honor of the Boy Scouts of a j(j_ Young Hanover was weak from loss 


Free Trial Then 10c a 

V Brunswick ii 


Now sw these handsome tables in 
lors and get full details in our f 
oli—"Billiards—The Home Magnet." 


Send This for Billiard Book Free 


America. 


of blood when the doctor 
if Tabor had not known just what to do 


; the fellow who dropped that jagged bit 
j of china would now be a murderer. 

The National Court of Honor has sent 
t letter of commendation to Scout Tabor. 


T HIS is a bloody tale. 

Wherever there is a beach there 
a fool to sprinkle it with broken gb 

Carl Hanover, nine years old, stepped 
on one of those souvenirs of stupidity at ^COUT HAROLD JOHNSON, of 
Groton, Conn. He cut two arteries and 0 Mazoinanie, Wisconsin, has sent in 
the Wood spurted out at a rate which an account of a heroic rescue. Ivan Haz- 
threatened to empty his circulatory sys- eltine of that town saved two girls from 
lem. drowning, pulling them out of the deep 

Willis Leroy Tabor, ,Tr., a scout, looked water of a creek, and applying artificial 
at the wound and one of the first things respiration. National Headquarters re¬ 
lic had learned in the Handbook exactly grets exceedingly that Hazeltine cannot 
fitted the case. He quickly secured a be rewarded with an honor medal because 
cloth and a stick and applied a tourni- he is not at present a registered scout, 
qnet. “As though his own life depended However, his act was just as courageous 
upon it,” one of the witnesses said. Cer- and worthy of commendation as though 
tainlv! If the cut had been on his own he were in a position to receive 




Make Useful Things 

Inkstands, glass trays, 
aquariums, lampshades 
and other glass n 



“RED DEVIL’ 
GLASS 
CUTTER 


No. 023 — 
the Standard 
Glazier's tool 
of the world 


Smith & Hemenway Co. Inc ., 1 “ “ySac.!* 1 ' 


Mention Bovs' LrFE 
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r Beech-Nutl 

PeanuLB utter fl 


Dan Beard Tells You How 

To Make a WhiffleToof and Trail One* 

By DAN BEARD 


LjfjCSSi 

A GOOD scout is a 
good cook for 
him, things must 
taste delicious as well 
as be nourishing. 
That is why for his 
hike sandwiches he 
wants Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. $ 


'KTnt 3 




-PH£_ WHIFFLE-FQgF-" 



scouts on 


THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 


Look for the Plumb 
* trade-mark on the 
Official Scout Axe. 


DENTS 

o ot h ac h e 
Cum d 


have'been unable to follow fheniTttnt is, led the captain to the trail of a WliitHe- 
tlu- war paths showed mere traces of a P°° f - Jeckly was very mysterious and se- 
traveled route. Later when the pack cre ^ iL because there had been talk 

liorses of the pioneers began to travel the of » strange animal in eamp, and he did 
Indian paths, when thev eame trailing "Tin'T whether or not it was a joke, 
along through the wilderness with their ‘ sal(1 Capt. Beard, solemnly 

packs, these highways were called trails. after jamming the marks. Mg the trail 
Trail is the American word and the word !l Sniffle-poof. 

for all scouts in America to use. "C.ee-wizz! is that so? Don't tell any- 

Tf you had been on the frontier as late one T asked you," said Jcekly, “but please, 
as the last Indian war out West and had sir, what is a Whiffle-poof?" 
spoken of picking up the track or track- "Follow the trail and find out," was the 
mg the Indians, you would have immedi- response. 

atelv been put down as a tenderfoot and About half an hour later Jeckly again 
treated as such. Farmers' hoys track came to Capt. Beard and asked if a 
rabbits ill the snow, lml scouts follow trails Whiffle-poof could climb a tI*i He was 
all the year round. told that he was following a strange ani- 

Xow, since trailing is one of the stunts ,„al and the trail would do all kinds of 
which hoy scouts must learn, it is a great queer things. Jeckly once more started on 
convenience to us to find a simple trail- the trail and did not appear again for 
maker, a trail-maker that it is not neees- more than an hour; then he came again 
s 11 \ to go to a blacksmith to have mami- 




Stops the Ache' 
Cleanses the cav. 
ity. prevents 
decay. Used by 
Millions for past 




The Wiliftit-poof is made p 
fire wood about three iuelif: 
and ten inches long. This i 


nigh to Capt. Beard with 11 
. tb,. and holding it up 
,jl_ “Hull! Whiffle-poof." 


YOUR MOTHER| 


tell which direction the Whiffle-poof is seendant of the old Buckskin 
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Scouts' Splendid Service at 
G. A. R. Encampment 

The hoy scouts are up to their okl trick 
of making a fine reputation for them¬ 
selves at the National G. A. R. reunion. 
This time it was the boy scouts of Wash¬ 
ington. D. C. The G. A. It. eneampment 
was held there from September 27 to Oc¬ 
tober 2* during which time the Washing¬ 
ton scouts were on the job early and late, 
making themselves generally useful and 
making friends by the thousands. 

As soon as the eneampment started, fa¬ 
vorable reports about the work of the 
boys began coming to National Head- 
ipinrters. We would like to give a lot of 
them, here in Bovs' Life, but we haven’t 
the space this month. We do want yon ! 
to know, however, what Major Raymond 
W. Pullman, Police Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, said about tbe 
scouts. This is told in the following let¬ 
ter which Mr. Pullman sent to Chief Scout 
R’vcedBve James E. West: 


Mu Dear Mr. IT est : 

ganizution lire certainly to be congratulated on 
the efiicieut service anil co-operation which they 
have given to the Toli.-e Department an.l to the 
citizens* public order committee during the 49th 

work, from the standpoint of real helpfulness, 

Orltysburg Kcunion. In a statement which the 
papers requested on the day bf the parade, I 


"The work of the members of the Boy Scouts' 
organization along the line of march and on 
the streets where the parade formed is closely- 

thoroughly appreciated. ' They did line work in 
assisting the police and members of tlig: rujhlie 
order committee ami iu-LeJliing the veterans who 


werf, compelled to drop out of line. 

You know that I have followed tin 
the Boy Scout organization closely t 

find myself 6 e‘ °" ’“'"'1 — 


is coming around tc 


week I have heard the scouts prahed for their 

Twentieth Century S is truly more fortunatp than 
the hoy of any other period because of the won- 
d erf ill opportunity for self-improvement which 
lie may grasp by accepting the privileges of 
the scout organization. 


With best wishes, I am, 


Very sincerely, * 

(Signed) Raymond W. PuliA t an. 


IN IM EM OR I AM 


Scout Hkrrert Lewis, 
Troop 3, Ansonhtv Conn. 


Sooi’T Herman Hart ell, 
Troop 3, South Boston, Mass. 
Scott Loris .T. Oberti, 
Troon 7, Bradford, Mass. 
Scour Antonio Anolen. 
Troop 1, Marie no, Porto Rico. 

Troop 1, Aslitabul.i, C>hio. 

S< -OUT DWARD RBAD, 


Troop 1, Bagdad, Fla. 
Scout Oscar Fowler, 
Troop 148, New York City. 
Scout Alfred Barker, 
Troop 1, Orlando, Fla. 
Scout William Conklin. 
Troop 6, Jersey City, N. J. 

Scout James Henry, 
Troop 10, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Scout John McRea, 
Troop 6, Jersey City, N. J. 

Troop 137? New V York'""oity! 
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| The Natural Outdoor Food | 

1 for the Natural Outdoor Boy— 1 

| Shredded Wheat | 

E The natural food because it is the food of Nature. E 

E All that is good, pure and nutritious in the whole = 

E wheat berry is caught and stored in every shred. E 

5 Light, nutritious, easily digested, its flavor is always = 

E fresh and new. E 

= After the morning plunge in the lake or the early fishing trip, = 

E at night at the end of an active day, at any time when the = 

E body needs food, a howl of milk with SHREDDED \\ HEAT E 

S will bring vigor back to the tired muscles rtirtul.'enjoymcit to S 

E the tired camper. E 

E Try it this year on outing trips—you will find it a never- E 

= iftfimg source of comfort and pleasure. It is easy to pack and = 

= carry, easy l% keej) crisp, easy to serve and store. = 

E “There is health and vigor in every shred.” E 

E Made only by E 

E The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York E 

Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiimiii? 



BOYS MAKE MONEY 



BUREAU OF MUSHROOM INDUSTRY 
Dept. 242 1342 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 



SHETLAND & WELSH PONIES 


BOYS I.'A'AiT 

y .’mi!* ' CH his TM A sc’ 
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Build an 
Aeroplane 


■J] “Ideal” 3-ft. 

BjlNtjSwbleriot Monoplant 


NORTH ATTLEBORO MASS-BOX e 


Boy Scouts Around 
the World 


nt is well established in Egyp 
ro there are branches of th 
1 associations: British, Greel 


DeMERITTE SCHOOL 

815 Boylston Street 


' N C.kSrPU s'e C0.° E * 





A Special Offer 

to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 

This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 

made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction i s 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex¬ 
changed for a new one. 

The Clutch j 
Pencil 


screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 


vided with patent 
“clip" which holds 


BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub¬ 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelry work and 
Engraving. fry’Tndyou'r^^kes'arV.K^ysVn 


SCHOOL INFORMATION and FREE L 
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ICE HOCKEY SKATE $995 

I & SHOE OUTFIT J— 

feREGULAR $7.50 VALUE 


The Korean Boy 



A Close Look at the Lad’s Life in the 
Hermit Kingdom 

I By ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 

W ' HAT the Korean hoy needs nior 
than anything else in the world i 
I for somebody to ennie along and teach 
him to look like a boy. He's been the per- 
*•••*' image of rhis 




r Pak r 


girl—parted down 

the middle 
head and made into 
a braid behind—and 

that “sissy" hair 

and the balloon-like 
skirts he wears e 
t a inly don't t 


his 




beauty. And the joke 
is, he's got to wear 
his hair in a braid 
until he mar 
then he proudly 
wads it up in a top- 
n.wsM-. knot under 1' 

horsehair bonnet. 

Maybe that’s the reason the Korean hoy 
marries so early—twelve and thirteen i’ 
not an unusual age for a bridegroom, and 
old bachelors of twenty are rare. 


Lots of Whippings 

But being a boy in Korea has its com¬ 
pensations. A'ou’re greatly honored by 
your dad. As in China and Japan, the 
hoy is the only thing that counts in the 
household; sisters are nuisances and are in 
line for any left-overs from the boy's do¬ 
main. Not many Koreans read English, 
but they all know that line about “Spare' 
the rod and spoil the child.” Oh yes! 
Very few rods spared in Korea. But the 
joke of it is that, with the slack of his 
cotton trousers still warm, Pak may stroll 
down the street and see a grown man 
getting spanked. Spanking in public is 
not only punishment for crime in Korea 
but furnishes free amusement to whole 
cityfuls. 

I doubt very much if you, A'oung Amer¬ 
ica, would swap homes with Pak of Korea 
—not if you saw his home first. He lives 
in a house made of mud and the chickens 
and pigs have as much right in the house 
as he has. To heat the house in winter the 
smoke from the kitchen fireplace is led 
underneath the floors. Fine scheme—in 
winter. But 1 tell gan, that’s a hot house 
in summer! Still, in summer, Pak wears 
little more than a smile and maybe he 
doesn't mind a heated house. 


Queer Tjiixgs He Eats 
He eats many things that don't look 
pleasant, such as the snaky arms of cut¬ 
tlefish, over-ripe whale steaks, now and 
then a puppy and, especial dainty for 
holidays, a juicy sea snail known as bcehe- 
de-mer. Candy in Korea looks like a 
church window, it's so highly colored; and 
it tastes like a patent felt insole for your 
shoe. They make a sort of taffy out of 



BOY SCOUTS ! 

An Education Without Cost 



FASCINATING TALES OF 
ADVENTURE FOR BOYS 

The Young 
Mineralogist 
Series 

By E. J. HOUSTON, Ph. D. 

Author of “The Pacific Series” 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 

In this liook stories :ire told of the life 
and adventures of a lad who has inherited, 
both from father and grandfather, a fond¬ 
ness for mineralogy as well as that wider 
subject, physical geography. The scenes 

author believes that boys of America should 
become especially interested in the physical 
features of their own counirv. 
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Ugh Boys! Here’s real football " 
J'uitt for you! Here’s a book that 
MU tells you how to play the game 
that wins. It is full of inside in¬ 
formation and live tips from the 
first page to the last. Ask the near¬ 
est bookseller for 

LETTERS FROM 
BROTHER BILL 


that stone fights make one of his common¬ 
est amusements—regular stone fights with 
fifty or a hundred hoys on a side. You'd 
better believe there’s considerable excite¬ 
ment in Phyong Yang when a stone fight's 
on. Kit.- lljing U .1 national sport, wherein 
men join with boys in “fighting’’ their 
kites. You know the old trick of sawing 
the other fellow’s string with your own; 
well, in Korea that sometimes leads close 
to murder. Another favorite sport is 
shooting with bow and arrow. Oddly 
enough, swinging—yes, plain old-fashioned 


et. A shuttlecock is made by wrapping 
few copper “cash” in paper and leaving 
“tail" to the wrapper to keep it always 
proper position. This is then passed 
ick and forth between two, but exelu- 
velv by kicks and back-flaps of the feet. 


Boy Scouts' Bibles and Testaments 


Books Boys Like Best 

, . \yfo\4, Straight Tips on 

Some of the 

I New Ones 


Supplied by oil Booksellers o 

, JAMES POTT & COM PANY _ 


— A FREE OFFER — 

to Scoutmasters 


By FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


J UST about the liei 
in a long time i: 
Fair Plan (D. Af 


the best hook 1 have read 
time is Hawley Williams’ 
(D. Appleton & Co.). It’s 
using Academy Series and 


5000 Mile Wireless J 

■ How to make this long distance I 
I amateur receiving set at slight ex- 1 
I pense, as well as complete plans for 1 
building other types of wireless sta- ,| 
1 tions, are shown plainly in I 

1 1 How to Conduct a Radio Club \\ 
a book that no student of wireless l 
can afford to miss. j 

Send 50 cents for your copy today V 
and re- rnrr the’latest issue of ] 
ceive r IYLEi The Wireless Age, 
the only magazine of Radio com- | 
municat’ion. 

MARCONI PUBLISHING COMPANY I 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


letic stunts, exciting games and all kinds 
of Seouteraft. 

In the Boy Scouts in a Trapper’s Camp 
(Penn. Pub. Co.) Thornton Burgess con¬ 
cludes his stories of the boys of “Wood¬ 
craft Camp,” tliougb this time it’s a trap¬ 
per’s camp that makes possible camping 


PLAYS; 


SCOUTS IN CAMP 


Bovs’ 
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motion picture, 'The Adventures of a Boy 
Scout.” Tom Slade of Barrel Alley was 
the hero of that film and in the hook based 
upon his adventures, in almost as moving 
and stirring a way as lire same narrative 
related in motion pictures. Sir. Fitzhugh 
tells of how Tom was gradually changed 
from the street gangster into a first- 
class scout. Scouting activities and prin¬ 
ciples are all cleverly woven into the story, 
which, apart from these interests, abounds 
in those pleasing thrills and fascinating 
situations, stirring experiences and fine 
suspenses that will, once yon begin the 
story, hold your rapt attention right 
through to the end. 

Ox a Farm. 

Vnele Abner's Legacy (Henry Holt & 
t’o.), by \. Hyatt Veri-ill, is the story of 
a boy and girl who had an old, aban¬ 
doned farm “wished on them,” and what 
they did with it. lly the use of many 
modem devices the farm, in spite of many 
obstacles, was carefully developed into a 
most profitable investment. The book is 
Mfflre to prove an inspiration to all boys 
and very informing to many who, begin¬ 
ning life on the farm, face just such 
problems. 

Dowx the Coast 

Widely different is Mr. Verrill's Cruise 
i f the Cormorant (Henry Holt & Co.) 
for it tells how* two American boys with 
their uncle help to deliver his yacht to its 
new owner in Barbados. Besides learn¬ 
ing at first hand much about West India 
ways and history, particularly as regards 
pirates and smugglers, the boys had many 
adventures—yachting, hunting, fishing and 
treasure seeking, the account of which 
Fmiikes the story absorbingly interesting. 

Ur ix* Alaska 

I suppose you have been told that Alas¬ 
ka is almost equal territorially to all the 
States cast of the Mississippi. To help 
boys to easily learn more about that won¬ 
derful country, Capt. Kilbourne, U. S. A., 
has written An Army Boy in Alaska 
(1’enn Pub. Co.), and it's “some story,” 
too. In this far away territory, the life 
ot the “Wild West” repeats itself and 
the hoys who like the thrill of big ad¬ 
venture with life in constant jeopardy 
and hairbreadth escapes will find aplenty 
in this book. 

Wireless Made Plain 

Increasingly, boys are becoming inter¬ 
ested in mechanics and electricity, and 
increasingly books understandable are be¬ 
ing written for liovs upon these subjects. 
Of such a sort is A. F. Collins’ Book of 
Wireless (D. Appleton & Co.), which 

shows you exactly how to make and set 
up and operate a complete wireless sta¬ 
tion for both sending and receiving mes¬ 
sages. The more than two hundred illus¬ 
trations drawn to measure by the author 
himself are sure to help to make good 
his claim that the book is “written so any 
one can understand it.” 

Waskix-c.tox-’s Scout’s Son 

1 wonder how many boys read “Tom 
Strong, Washington’s Scout',” or “Tom 
Strong, Boy Captain” by Alfred Bishop 
Mason. In Tom Strong Junior (Henry 
Holt & Co.), Mr. Mason gives us the 
story of the son of Tom Strong. In his 
father’s shipyard, the Clermont was built; 
he saw the duel between Hamilton and 
Burr; served in the navy during the War 
of 1812; helped defend Washington when 



Two New Books by Your 
Favorite Authors 

CHARLES P. BURTON’S new book for Boys 

CAMP BOB’S HILL 

By the Author of 

The Boys of Bob's Hill .10th Printing 

The Bob’s Cave Boys .4th Printing 

The Bob’s Hill Braves .4th Printing 

The Boy Seouts of Bob’s 15th Printing 
Hill .(Also in Boy Scouts’ Library 

Another wholesome story about Mr. 
Burton’s favorite boys. Very few writ¬ 
ers have caught the spirit of a "gang” 
of country-town boys as well as Air. Bur¬ 
ton. The boy scout appeal is stronger in this story than in any of 
the earlier books. Illustrated by Gordon Grant; $1.25 net. 


ALFRED BISHOP MASON’S New Story of the Young United States 


TOM STRONG, JUNIOR 



Young Tom is introduced to many stirring 
scenes: The Clermont was built in his father's 
shipyard; he stumbles on the duel between 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr; he 
serves in the navy during the war of 1S12; 
makes the trip to Pittsburg and down the 
Ohio and Mississippi with dispatches for Gen¬ 
eral Jackson at New Orleans, etc., etc. 

Boys and girls will read this absorbed in the 
story and, incidentally learn more about the 
period than most of their parents now 
km* know. It does not depend on Mr. Ala- 
son’s earlier books for its interest. II- 

& HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 


Scout Stories—The Real Thing* 

By THORNTON W. BURGESS 

These are stories of adventure by wilderness, lake and stream. The char¬ 
acters in them are Scouts, and they solve difficulties by Scout Law and 
woodcraft. An officer of the Boy Scouts of America said recently that 
one of these books is “the best Scout story every written.” Cloth, illus¬ 
trated, $1.00 net, each. 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 

The story of a tenderfoot Iff-ft Scout camp who got a wrong start, hut 
finally made good. 

THE BOY SCOUTS ON SWIFT RIVER 

Three seasoned Scouts take a tenderfoot on a difficult trip. He turns 
out to have more grit than they expected. 

THE BOY SCOUTS ON LOST TRAIL 

A party from “Woodcraft Camp” hunts for a long lost Indian trail and 
finds a mystery in the North woods. 

THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 

A winter in the woods, and how a New York newsboy proved himself 
of good Scout mettle. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


925 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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business of saving wrecked ships, 

, Ralph D. Paine. All of these stories t 
I- ' s just the kind in which skill and dari 
and courage abound to delight the 1 
d, too, reader. And not the least among I 
Scout new additions to "Every Boy’s Librui 
‘ Boys is Colton Maynard’s School Days of E 
mis in- ott Oral/, .1 r„ which gives in genuine li 
lighted likeness all the thrilling, jovons expe 


A Great Adventure Tale of Boy 
Scout Crusoes 

Strange and exciting experiences of a Scout Patrol Stranded on a Tropical 
Island When a Hurricane Strikes the Flying Fish, are Features of Our 
NEW BIG SERIAL STOKY which starts NEXT MONTH. Everybody 
will be Reading It! Don't Miss the First Installment in DECEMBER 


1 BOYS! A FLEET. 

OF YOUR. OWN! 












SPECIAL SALE 

, COAT^WEATERS ? 5— 


- day, and stranger sounds and dangers 
i night. How heroically they faced t 

- dangers, how well prepared they weri 
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-—if you can prove yourself w 

one of the fifty best air rifle shots in 
the country. They're crackerjack 
prizes, too. Just the things that red-blooded 
boys want most—things for the camp, for the 
stream, for the woods and for the athletic field. 

If you’re sixteen or under you 

ought to be practicing right now. If you 
haven’t an air rifle buy or borrow one and get 
into training for the Grand National King 
Marksmanship Contest—Nov. 8-13, inclusive. 

Ask your dealer—the man in your 

town who sells air rifles—about this great 
shooting contest. If he can’t give you full in¬ 
formation and free targets, just send us his 
name and address and we will supply him with 
all the data. 

For over thirty years the “King” 

has been first choice among thousands of boys 
for its sure, straight, sharp-shooting qualities. 
Whether you want a popgun, a 1 000-shot lever 
action repeater, or the newest King model, 
called the King Kadet army gun, you’ll find it 
in the King line. There is an interesting illus¬ 
trated booklet B we’d like to send you. Write 


The Markham Air Rifle Company 


CHRISTMAS PACKETS 


tTRY COOD APPROVALS FOR BEGINNERS I (Mr-hcr Am'pric 
R. n. WATT. 433 Park Street. Hackensack. N. J. ' All for 30c. 
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MESCOLITE 

WILL MAKE YOUR WAY 

SAFE AND BRIGHT 



(Illustration i 

partly inserted. 

die would bo dangerous. So you see"] 
be’niad"Safe*and, 6 1‘with* the "meSCOLITE^ 



We ask ten cents ($.10) for it- 
give you a coupon receipt 
which can be applied on any 
order amounting to One Dol¬ 
lar ($1.00) or more 

Send for Our Catalog J-28 



It Means Money Saved to You 

MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY^CO. 

'sAN^FRANCISCO ' OFFICE *604 Mission P Street! 


Hass. Paul C. Buev, Iowa. 

William P. Cochran, George Mueller Colef 
Jr., Pa. " T ~ 

iver F. C 

toward R.-- -- . 

Marion Griffin, III. Guy Ferguson, 1 

Richard Grasham, S. C. William Gabel, Mich. 
Alvin Goldstein, Iowa. Wilson Gray ell, O. 

John Hudok, N. J. Wilbur Harvey, Pa. 
George J. Hart, Neb. A. E. Hamilton, Me. 
Ralph Hendricks, Mo. Harold Healy, Me. 
Austin D. Higgins, H a r r y Handle y, 

Lawrence J o h n s o n, Clinton Izzard, Minn. 

N. D. Victor E. King, N. H. 

Clifford Kulp, Tenn. Malilon Leightamer, 


Joseph P. McKinney, Joseph Mazzori, Pa. 

N. Y. Blount Mull, Ind. 

George Muse, Mass. Perry Molstad, N. Y. 
Norman C. Macdonald, Cason Mast, Tex. 

Minn. Robert J. Nossaman, 

James Maze, Ill. Colo. 

William Nugent, N. Y. Laurence H. Penny, 
E. G. Pliilbrick, Mass. N. Y. 

Van Pell, W. Va. Virley S. Porter, 

Robert Pilkiogton, O. N. Y. 

W. A. Ramsey, Jr., Ga. Arthur R. Quacken- 
Henry M. Shaw, Me. bush, N. Y. 

Ralph Stegner, Wis. Kenneth Ralston, O. 
Dudley A. Streeter, Bennett B. Smith, Mo. 

Mass. H. P. Strong, N. C. 

Frank Smithson, Tenn. Edward B. Spooner, 
Millet R. Sweeny, O. N. Y. 

Eugene Thornhill, Kas. Aaron J. Snyder, Pa. 
Andrew Timko, Pa. Arthur Travell, N. J. 
Franklin Earle Wells, David Tilson, Texas. 

Conn. John Varnedoe. Ga. 

Myles Whiting, N. J. William L. Welch, 


Boy Scouts-ALL Boys 
rTRY 3 in One FREE 

" Attention !** We want every Boy Scout 
. and every other boy in America to give 3-in- 
One a good bard test, absolutely free. 

Write today fora generous free sample and 
the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 3-in- 
One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust on all metal parts. 

3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint- 
cleans and polishes harrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 

Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras aad every tool you own. A few drops 
does the work. 3-in-One will keep your catcher’s 
gloves soft and lasting, also 
prevents rust oa your catcher’s 

: bottles at all good 
.es: 10c, 25c and 50c. (The 
' 50c size is the economical size.) 
Write for the free sample 


Herbert P. Woodward, 


Thomas Ward, Jr., 111. 


George Cassidy, 
Charles L. Stiles, 


'Some Speed—Are You Keeping 

Up? 

Only eight months ago Boys’ Life pub¬ 
lished the story of Melville Bell Grosvenor, 
the first boy who talked over the wire from 
New York to San Francisco. On Sep¬ 
tember 29th President Vail of the Amer¬ 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
talked, without wires, from New York 
to San Francisco to his chief engineer John 
J. Carty. The next evening John Mills, 
one of the company’s engineers, talked 
into a wireless telephone transmitter at 
Arlington, Va., and Lloyd Espenchied 
heard him in Hawaii, 4,fi00 miles away. 

Only two days later the newspapers an¬ 
nounced that Prof. Pupin of Columbia 
University had perfected a device which 
prevented static disturbances in the atmos¬ 
phere from interfering with radio com¬ 
munication. This does away with the 
worst difficulty which wireless engineers 
have encountered. 

The whole world is on high speed these 
days. If a fellow stops to wink he misses 
something. There are bigger opportunities 
for the boy right now than there ever 
were before. Only a few years ago Lloyd 
Espenschied, who was sent to take charge 
of the Hawaiian end of the experiments 
with the wireless telephone, was a high 
school boy in Brooklyn, studying wireless 
by making bis own apparatus. 

The only fellow who gets left is the one 
who stands still and lets the procession go 
by. 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohivesn). 
writing in the Popular Science Jtmrlhhi. 
says the death-rate prevailing among the 
American Indians is 30 per thousand of 
population, or douhle the average rate 
among white Americans. 



New 1916 Book of 

64 pages! Just off the press 

Seod no money! Merely a postal card brings you this latest, 
greatest, free catalog of the Charles William Spurting Goods 


Real Grain Leather Foot Balia 
Latest Model Revolvers 
Best Hunting: Clothing 

Clereview and Scout Cameras 
New Steel Rods 

Sweaters, Gloves, etc. 

and nearly 3,000 other articles—standard makes—f<>r all 
Don’t buy any article for Hunting',Trapping, Foot Bail, flasket 
.... - Photography or other sport n h a va mi m onao f 

'Nowhere can you have 
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"The Quartermaster Says'' 

Chats with the Equipment Man 

By FREDERICK N. COOKE, Jr.. Secreiary, Committee on Scout Supplies 


N 


ATIOXAL Scout llcntlqiiarters lias 
a problem! And we are willing to 
pav lihernllv, if neves,sarv, for tlie 


solution! Help must come from members 
and officials of the ltoy Scouts of America, 
since it is largely their problem. 

If yon have reached first class or even 
second class rank, you know how impor¬ 
tant a part of a scout's training is the 
instruction in first aid. The requirements 
for ranks above tenderfoot tire such that 
a scout who passes the tests with credit 
is equipped to render intelligent service 
even in serious accidents. This training 
is one of the assets which scouts possess 
over the average boy and which has so 
often saved lives and brought scouts and 
the Scout Movement great commendation. 

But in addition to bis training, the scout 
versed in first aid treatment must have 
suitable materials to work with. He must 
have just the right bandages and remedies, 
and he must be sure that they are of the 
very finest quality. The bandages must 
be thoroughly antiseptic and the remedies 
of highest standard of purity and proper 
strength. 

The needs of the scout in the way of 
first aid equipment are a little different 
from those of an ambulance surgeon, the 
household cabinet or the factory emer¬ 
gency case. In training the scout or scout 
leader for first aid service, it is not the 
aim to enable him to take the place of the 
physician, but to give him sufficient knowl¬ 
edge and the proper equipment to permit 
him to take charge in an emergency and 
to give temporary treatment which will 
stay further damage until the physician 
arrives. In many instances the simple 
treatment which a scout has rendered has 
been all that was sufficient, but the doctor's 
wider knowledge and experience should 
always be relied upon to check up the 
scout’s work and, if necessary, to go on 
with the treatment. 

So far no standard first aid outfits have 
been devised which meet sufficiently the 
peculiar needs of the boy scout. The Com¬ 
mittee on Scout Supplies have examined 
many first aid outfits and have sought very 
able advice upon the subject, but still feel 
in need of further assistance, and so the 
Quartermaster has been asked to consult 
the Boy Scouts of America, all of them, 
the country over. 

Let's just try to think of the various 
circumstances under which a scout might 
he called upon to render first aid. He 
may be the only scout in a crowd when 
an accident happens, and with all his 
training he may be little better off than any 
other person unless he has in his pocket 
a first aid packet equipped to meet the 
most common forms of emergencies. Or 
again, he may be on duty with his patrol 
at some public gathering when the chances 
of his being called upon to render first 
aid service are numerous. Here, in addi¬ 
tion to the pocket outfit of the individual 
scout, the patrol, as a whole, should have 
a more adequate kit supplied with ma¬ 
terials for relieving temporarily almost 
any injury which may arise. 

Then, there is the scout who is a mem¬ 
ber of an “ambulance squad” or troop 
which devotes itself especially to first aid 
work, in which instances a much larger 


and more complete outfit must be provided, 
mills ease, too, would be the scoutmaster's 
outfit in camp. Such an outfit must be 
amfj^lf stocked with bandages, gauze, 
splint,s.sfempresses, minor instruments and 
simple medical remedies for the relief of 
trifling ills or for the immediate treatment 
of those which threaten to be more seri¬ 
ous. We must still remember, however, 
that neither scout nor scoutmasteJ i .is. to 
be equipped to take the place of the phy¬ 
sician, and so even this last outfit may not 
contain drugs or remedies which might 
prove dangerous in any hut professional 

So far it would seem that we have 
thought mostly of what a scout's first aid 
equipment should not be. But now, of 
what ought it to consist? There is just 
the rub, and it is upon that point that we 
want your help. The Quartermaster knows 
that many troops and numberless individ 
uni scouts have made up outfits of their 
own which they have found practical and 
satisfactory. 

National Headquarters is seeking to 
adopt three first aid kits which it may rec¬ 
ommend and make available officially to 
scouts. These outfits should be roughly 
as outlined above. (I) A simple pocket 
kit for the individual scout which may 
be sold at from 35e to 50c, jgK) A patrol 
outfit which is to be more complete and 
which would sell for from $1.00 to $t.50. 
This may he a pocket case or may be 
slung in a small pouch from the belt. (3) 

A practical troop or scoutmaster's outfit 
for camp use or for Special first aid squads. 
This latter outfit should include a pouch 
or case with strap so that it may he worn 
over the shoulders. The selling price may 
be from $3.00 to $5.00. 

If you or your troop have suggestions 
for such outfits, please make them avail¬ 
able to the Quartermaster. Write him a 
description of your first aid kit, giving a 
list of the contents and telling him the 
purpose for which the kit was designed. 
It will be especially interesting to know- 
in what instances, if any, the contents of 
your kit have been of service in practical 
first aid. 

If you are willing, forward your outfit 
to National Headquarters by express at : 
our expense and it will be returned or pur¬ 
chased at its cost. 

Scouts Holiday Cards t 

The Supply Department at National 
Headquarters will have for sale again this 
year the attractive Christmas and New- 
Year's Greeting Cards which were so popu¬ 
lar lust season. 

The cards show five distinctive scout de¬ 
signs in colors and there are ten different 
holiday messages. The set of ten may be 
bad at 25 cents or any two cards for 5 
cents. The low- cost offers an unusual 
opportunity for scouts and scout leaders 
to exchange appropriate Christmas greet¬ 
ings through the medium of cards unlike 
those on general sale. 

Orders should be placed now as the de¬ 
mand may exhaust the supply, though if 
cards are not wanted until nearer the holi¬ 
days, they will be held until any date re- ! 
quested. 


ORDER NOW 

THE SCOUT 
DIARY 

FOR 1916 

Last Year Two Editions 
Exhausted—Don’t Wait 
and Be Disappointed. 

The “ Miniature 
Handbook’ ’ 

A Scout’s Most Prized 
Possession. 

Revised and Up-to-date 
Filled with Scout Lore 

Some of the Features 

“How to Tell Time with 
Your Hands,” “Boy Scout 
Eats,” “Semaphore Code,” 
illustrated; “How to Build a 
Sun Dial,” “Bandaging,” 
“Knots for Scouts to Tie.” 

Scouts’ Membership card 
and passport. Scout Oath, 
Law and Requirements ex¬ 
plained. Record of promo¬ 
tions in the Scout movement. 
How to tell time by the stars. 
Patrol signs. Whistles and 
hand signals. Boxing the 
compass. Woodcraft and 
First Aid Hints. 

ORDERS PLACED NOW 
WILL BE FILLED IN 
ORDER OF RECEIPT. 

Three Styles of Binding 

Regular Paper Edition, 10c.; 
100 or more, each 8} 4c. 

Scoutmaster’s Edition Souvenir Edition 
Flexihle Cloth 25c. Limp Leather 50c. 

ORDER DIRECT OF 

DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 







THE SIMPLEX TELEGRAPH OUTFIT 

Aii^ opportunity for every^ boy tu learn^ to telegraph 

outfit ^contains 

sounder, mounted on a polished base. Will work any 

ISM 

Sr Pr'te, Mc^VosIm Ex?ra. * Wt„ 2 lbs. Jt 
UPRIGHT STEAM ENGINE ^ 


^’MP’-EXW’REEESS outfit^ ^ 


Special Price, Complete, $2.25. Postage Extra. 

ADAMS-MORGAN COMPANY 
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Scout Master: 

Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest. That is— 

Send Free ol All Charge enough 

Wheatena 

Scout Rations lor your Next Hike 

The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Itahway, New Jersey 


Troop No. 

Street. 

Town. 

Slate.. 

Dale ol next hike. 

No. o( Scoots in Troop .. 


Scout Master 



Fits Any Size Shoe 


jiffy by two nuts which rigidly clamp 
the sole plate to the runner. 

fONRON 

Extension Ice Skate 

Made in hockey orcurved runner type—10 
inch runners for boys—12 inch for men. 

Ask The Hardware Man 

to show them to you. If he is behind the 
times and hasn’t got them, send us one 
dollar and we’ll mail you postpaid a pair of 
real skates, beautifully finished in “Snow 
white” nickel—the finish that doesn’t rust. 
Your dollar back if you are not more 
than satisfied. Write Mail Order Dept. A. 
Conron-McNeal Co., Kokomo, Ind. 




East Orange, N. J,—Since Scout Executive 
J. W. Patton has been placed in charge of the 
work in this city, scouting has been booming, 
and it is expected that East Orange will soon 
take its place in the front rank of scout cities 
in the country. One of East Orange's liveliest 
troops is Troop 8, of which ^ T : ~ 

The pi< 


picture shows :i jolly l 



A jo Hit “feed” in the fall a 
of members ^ of ^the Boli^ White patrol ^eating 

°0RANGE, Tex. —The people of Orange are con¬ 
vinced that the scouts of that city are a real 
live organization,. and a valuable member ^ of 

come through the fine work which these boys 
are constantly doing. Just recently reports have 
been sent to Boys’ Life telling of the aid ren¬ 
dered to people during tin severe storm which 
that section of the country encountered, and the 
latest reports tell of their remarkable efficiency 
in fighting fires. One nf the residences of the 
town caught fire, and 


1 , 


yard and a bucket brigade wa 
formed. * To reach the topmost peak c 
formed a human chain an 


e implicit obedience te 


duct at fires and a very noticeable feature oi‘ 
their work was that they were systematical, 
showed evidence of real 

• ” Charles Taylor 
turn” of the Luzerne scouts, 
boys did one thing this summer 
more popular. They took en- 
..... lawn surrounding onr church, 
and did it well.” 

Ithaca scouts, marched ... .. 
escort to Lieut. Gov. Edward Sehoeneck and 
Commissioner of Agriculture Charles S. Wilson. 

Urban a, Ohio.—T he scouts of Urban a are now 
taking up basketball under the direction of As¬ 
sistant Scoutmaster Ross. A four-day outing 
on the Big Miami River was an event of the 
past summer which all enjoyed. 

Wiiittemore, Mich. —Troop 2 was very ac¬ 
tive during the Whittemore Fair. Tents, cots 
end cooking utensils were furnished by tlie Pair 
Committee and the boys camped on the grounds 
day and night, guarding the exhibition tents, 
anil helping in other ways. They took part in 
the parade each day, and conducted a tirst-aid 
tint. This troop is growing constantly and 
has many applications for membership on tlio 
waiting list. 

Westerville, Ohio.—I n writing an account, 
of the hike and camping trip of the scouts of 
this city, Scout Frank Finley tells many funny 
incidents which happened, such as for instance 
a breakfast consisting of pancakes “hard, brittle 
and uninviting, made by mistake with lime in¬ 
stead of flour.” These hoys spent four or five 
days in camp on a cliff overlooking Walnut 


New Bedford, Mass. —■Members of Troops 
2 and 3 of the New Bedford scouts took at 
bicycle bike to Newport, R. I„ where they 
were entertained by Scout Commissioner Gatzen- 
rm-ier. A visit to the Naval Training Station 

were incidents. The Newport scouts also acted 
ns an escort in conducting the visitors to the 
other points of interest in the city. 

Rome, New York. —Troop 8 of tlie Rome 
State Custodial Asylum, enjoyed its annual field 
day, wit)i a fine exhibition of fireworks and 
evening, on July 9. Mayor 
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WRITE FOR IT! 

J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 

—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Posstoteclub Pr ices^fmf g A n i ekes t. 

Save Magazine Money! 


Onr 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Big Money Saver and is Free to yon for the 
asking. The name I. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 
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VACUUM CUP 

Tied 0 l£|CVCOOO^ 

bicycle tfres 


0 *TH REE^STAR.* 
BICYCLE°TIRES 

Three grades, three fancy 
treads, three prices to 
select from — and yon 


VACUUM CUP 

©iiruioo#' 

MOTORCYCLETIRES 

Straight Vacuum Cup a 
tire construction in motor 
sizes—guaranteed for 

5,000 Miles 






Sturdy Stud 

©ifrciooff' 

MOTORCYCLETIRES 


4,000 Miles 


j Pennsylvania Rubber Company 

Jeannette, Pa. 


^ mmm BOYS! 





ILECTRO IMPORTING COMPANY, 259 Fulton Street, New York Ci 















Chip in and get a 
Columbia Grafonola 

Every Boy Scout Patrol in 
camp, gymnasium, or drill 
work can make exception¬ 
ally good use of a Columbia 
Grafonola. 

Any Columbia dealer will ar¬ 
range, free of charge, to deliver 
a Columbia Grafonola (any 
type of instrument that you 
prefer) together with sufficient 
Columbia Records, allowing 
you a few days’ free trial, that 
you may know for yourself the 
inspirational, disciplinary and 
teaching possibilities of this 
perfected modern invention. 

Columbia 

GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

Box K645 Woolworth Bldg. 




This Model, $50 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DEALERS 

EVERYWHERE 
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A Page that is Largely for Parents 

Christmas Hints for Boy Scouts’ Fathers and Mothers 

Nothing will make a boy happier than to receive on Christmas, gifts con¬ 
nected with his Scout activities. Most of his “equipment” a true Scout earns, 
but at Christmas it is proper that his thrift be rewarded with some specially 
prized article which will increase his enjoyment of the Scout program. Be¬ 
low are suggestions sure to prove popular, and useful as well. 

SCOUT EQUIPMENT for WINTER DAYS and HOLIDAY GIFTS 


How About a Mackinaw? 

A Splendid Coat for School or Scouting 

Bigger-than-weather,” these j S. 


“Bigger-than-weather,” these 
Patrick-Duluth Mackinaw coats 
are called. Made from the wool 
of sheep that thrive in the snows 
of the great Northwest. 

Scouts are proud of them for 
school wear or for use with their 
uniform. Belted Norfolk model, 
with big rolling collar that snug¬ 
gles up in the neck and turns up 
about the head and ears. 

•I * Olive D.rab or Plaids. 

No. 562. Boys’ Sizes 28-34 $7.50 

No. 563. Men’s Sizes 36-44 8.50 

Then, too, we have another 
splendid mackinaw made by the 
manufacturer of the Scout uni¬ 
forms. It is all wool, olive drab 
only, and a bit lower in price. 

No. 564. Boys’ Sizes. 

No. 565. Men’s Sizes. 



Canteen 
Water Bottle 


,' 4 . u ••• 

‘ i 


Aluminum 

Cook-Kit 


Boy Scout Blankets 

For Hike or Home 

No more cherished possession 
of a Scout than the blanket he 
rolls up in on the hike. Handy 
for his bed at home or in camp. 

“Scouts' Own.” Stamped with 
official badge design. Soft, beau¬ 
tiful blanket for all year use; 
strong and durable. Size 66 x 80 
inches, weight 4 lbs. Remarkable 
value, $3.50. 

“Highgrade.” A superior blan¬ 
ket practically all wool. You can 
roll up in this on a fall or winter 
night and not feel the cold. Size 
62 x 84 inches. Weight 4 lbs. 

$5.00 

Field Glasses 


BOY SCOUT STATUETTE. 

For Your Boy’s Room. 


Remittance in full must accompany all orders, which should be sent to: 

ju Department of Equipment and Supplies 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 

Write for Complete Catalog 










An Invitation to the Dance 

Perhaps your friend’s house is over a mile 
away. What combination of travel and 
pleasure can beat a good bike ride on a 
moonlight night? 

The bicycle is a steed that is always ready. It costs 
practically nothing to keep. It has more joys lor girls 
and boys and grown ups than you can even imagine. 

fewBlMRTiM 

CoASTIiR 

B rakb 

Then there is the absolutely dependable New De¬ 
parture Coaster Brake, “ the brake that brought the 
bike back/’ that makes it the safest vehicle on the 
road—it gives you positive control—stopping in less 
than a wheel’s length. 

It doubles the joys of cycling because you can ride 
all day and coast half way — fatigueless fun that 
brings the red glow of health. 


Free to Live Boys ! — \ The 

it J ° y .J^New Departure 


ij The Cherrington Scrubs 

(Continued from page +.) 
throw up his hand. His arm flashed and 
as tire Anoka ends leaped upwards, the 
ball spun safely over their outstretched 
fingers and, turning like a rifled projec¬ 
tile, sailed far down the field. 

For an Instant there was a confused 
ijiixup at the spot where it fell, and Cher¬ 
rington could not see what was happen¬ 
ing. Then Sturdevant emerged beyond, 
racing towards Anoka’s goal with all be¬ 
hind him ! 

When play was resumed, after Cher¬ 
rington had kicked goal, Anoka took des¬ 
perate chances in a tremendous effort tr 
score in the few moments remaining 
Tricks, forward passes, onside kicks— 
everything was tried recklessly, but Cher- 
rington’s men held stubbornly. 

The captains had been warned that time 
was almost up, when—no one knew just 
how it happened, whether Hayes failed 
to hack up the line properly, or, as h( 
said, the left tackle stumbled and could 
not reach the play—Sanford broke througt 
and started for Lincoln's goal with only 
Cherrington in front. 

; A sick feeling, clear down to the knees 
■ j came over the scrub captain. Sanford wai 
far faster than he and the best dodgec 
i on the field. 

' Cherrington trotted slowly ahead; th( 

















THIS IS A PICTURE OF THE HOME OF 

(§|®lll@ 

The Standard Blouse of the World 

It does not show the big playgrounds with their twenty-five steel 
supported swings, giant strides, tennis courts, base ball grounds and 
so on—Neither does it show the bright, clean, airy workrooms where 
nearly a thousand happy people are pleasantly employed — nor can 
you see the handsome executive and business offices with everything 
up-to-date, a cheerful face at every desk and on the walls above the 
desks framed, so placed that they can be read many times a day, 
the SCOUT LAWS for all to live up to. 

We believe in you Boy Scouts—we want you to believe in us and in our product. j 
“Seeing is Believing”—So, if any of you are in Cleveland — the Sixth City — pay us a 
visit. It will be an education in manufacturing that may mean much to you when 
you become business men. 


We make the standard 
LODK/S' 1 ^ LGDP 
Blouse for Boys— 
Also the Notape Blouse 
ASK YOUR DEALER 



COMPANY 

(K&E Blouse Makers) 

KAYNEE BUILDING CLEVELAND 



We make Shirts and 
Pajamettes for Boys and 
Young Men—Washtogs 
for Little Boys —Romp¬ 
ers,Nighties,Creepers and 
Undertogs for Children. 




nrriMiwiMf 


























THE BOY 


«Numbcfl/ 
10 CervU 



II THE LARGEST, HOST MODERH BUILDING in THE WORLD EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO PRODUCING WASHABLE GARMENTS FOR CHILDREN 


EVERY BOY SCOUT IN 1 
THIS RISING GENERATION 1 

owes it to himself to become acquainted with 

THE STANDARD BLOUSE OF THE WORLD 

Made upon honor—fit, material, styles and workmanship are exactly right. 


/ Shirts for the boys 
f and young men, too— 
While you’re at it 
i ask your retail dealer 
to show you both. 


v S '"""COMPANY''^' 
(K&E Blouse Makers) 

KAYNEE BUILDING CLEV 


Tell mother to look at 
KoteE Wash-togs, Rom¬ 
pers, Pajamettes, Under- , 
togs, Nighties & Creepers 
if she goes with you. 
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FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 

Great Books by 
the Greatest 
Authors 


Nothing could furnish 
entertainment of a more 
satisfying character 
than these volumes 


For Yourself 
or Your Friends. 


T?'VTQ* works, which we feature this 
JVll/lX >3 month, should be in every 
home. They are a delight to the boy and grown-up 
alike. As a Christmas Gift they will gladden the 
heart of any boy. 

By Special Arrangement, Boys’ Life can offer its readers 

^eTler hese ONLY $160 

(Six Volumes, 3,000 pages) Price oTone Book) * 


THESE GREAT 
AUTHORS 

HUGO 

DUMAS 

STEVENSON 

LINCOLN 

SCOTT 

SHAKESPEARE 

POE 

KIPLING 

Which Is Your Choice ? 


treTlets theSe ONLY $ 1 60 

(Six Volumes, 3,000 pages) PriceoTone* Book) ^ 

All bound in red cloth, printed in large, clear 
type on good paper. 

f> /'V \T C This is your best chance to own 

A-* X j Dickens’ Books. 

Should you prefer one of the other authors, s'# Y; 
or more than one set, mark on coupon your s''4\<4 
choice and remit $ 1.60 FOR EACH SET. 

Remember, you have no other charges 

to pay. 4^1 

FILL OUT THIS ffis 

COUPON-MAIL sY's /''4f 

IT TODAY s'&y .# 
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A Special Offer 

I to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 

This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
i made of good quality 

black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction i s 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 

any detail can be ex¬ 
changed for a new one. 

The Clutch j| 

Pencil fl 


Scout NAME 
Knife! 

Do You Want It? 

Boys’ Life Will Help You. 

It is new, distinctive 
—different from the 
ordinary knife ; 


Van” Steel \ 1 

blades—the \ 
finest knife \ 
steel in the \ 
world — made " 


PRIZES FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Boys’ Life Makes a Fine Offer— 
New Chance Each 
Month 


NOTE THESE SUBJECTS 

In order to give you something definite to try 
tor each month, we hare chosen special subjects: 
February —Good Turns 


July —Woodcrnfl 

August —Illuslratious o 
September—Handicraft 


plated and pro¬ 
vided with patent^ 
‘'clip” which holds \ 


mula. Will hold a V 
keener edge longer ^ 
than any other steel. ' 
2 Blades; Regular 
Price, $1.50. 


A Splendid 
Gift at 
\ Any 
^ Time 


action picture possible. 

To guard against misunderstanding, < 
tants are urged to observe carefully the 


sbruary number, photographs rr 
ceived not later tnan December 
s understood that Boys’ Life, 1 


BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub¬ 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 


is understood that Boys' Life shall us 
1 the double-page display, in case c 
eressity, photographs not submitted i 


REMEMBER 
it starts ^rlsht away ! t 
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" Rod replied. “Look down might happen to anyone i 


■ever, the thunder and lightni 
ie less frequent and severe a 
d and rain decreased slightly, 
could make himself heard Dr. C 


of dawn the 
he beach. The 
ceased, and the 


running very high. The lads were stiff 
from their cramped positions and very 
: hungry, but otherwise all right. All, how¬ 
ever, were anxious about Dick. 

The scoutmaster proposed that they di- 


It would have been better, of course, if yc 
hadn't been in such a hurry, hut ha 
followed Fred’s lead. But when you four 
you had lost us you did quite right I 
stay where you .were and let us hunt y( 
up." 

“Weren't you frightened alone there : 
the storm?" Harold asked. 

“Oh, no," said Dick, “I was all right ar 
I felt quite sure the rest of you must b 
Of course, it was a hit lonesome.” 

‘‘Did you have anything to eat?” 

“I had a couple of pieces of hard brer 
and half a cake of sweet chocolate. The: 
were some sticks and dried grass in tl 
place. I don't know how they got ther 
It looked as if sea birds might have nestf 
there. So I built a little fire and wil 
the water from inv water bottle made n 
some hot chocolate in my cup. Thi 
Helped a lot. Then I rolled up in n 
blanket and went to sleep. The stor 


ad a couple of ) 
id, Harold a sum 
ul Bobby part of 
r divided among t 


’on have a cool head, Dick,” said D 
eron, “and thorough good sense.” 
ick’s face flushed with pleasure at th 
se from his scoutmaster. It more tin 
e up to him for the discomforts of tl 


i and, as they made their way back Iowan 
the hay, Dick had to tell his adventur 
r all over again and listen to those of tl 

The thought of breakfast caused the 
• to make good speed. They followed tl 
- route hv which they had come the d; 
i before. ‘ They went along the shore fi 
some distance. Then when the way w, 
: blocked by a point of rock jutting out in 
the ocean, they climbed the cliff an 
L crossed an open span with' the forest 
I short distance to the right. 

After they left the shelter of the rod 
I the effects of the storm were evervwhe: 
plainly visible. The tall grass was bei 
almost flat to the ground by the force i 
1 wind and rain, while manv broken ar 


>r T never looked to st 
lining. 1 found the ca 
•rambled in. I thnugl 


A low ridge thinly covered with pal 

• trees shut off from view the little hay ar 
the ocean beyond. Rod and Fred, wl 

: were short distance ahead, were the fir 
l to ascend. Dr. Cameron, at the foot i 
, the ridge, saw them slop on the summi 
: They stood still for a moment gazir 
I ahead of them. Then Rod wheeled sm 
i denlv and shouted. The wind blowing t 
I wards him prevented him from heir 
; heard. Seeing that he had not been unde 
stood, he began signalling with his arm 
- Dick, who was very quick at readir 

• the semaphore code, translated the won 


cave there must he others and that i 
s would probably find shelter somewhe 
It was of no use for me to try to find i 


i 1 but started on the run, the othe 
r after him. In a few minutes they lu 
i reached the top. There before them w, 
t the little harbor, its whole shore lii 
[ visible. There was no boat drawn up up< 
• the beach, no one in sight. Beyond, whe 
I the ship had been anchored, there wi 
i nothing hut open sea. 

The hoys stood aghast. Their fac 
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k Mountain joined it. With this 
e lads could cut down the journei 
three miles and then, too, they hat 


S OOX they had left the open and en¬ 
tered the hardwood belt from whieh all 
: the firs and other evergreens had long since 
: been trimmed. Snowshoeing through the 
woods was not so much of a lark, for the 
, lads had no trail to follow and must needs 
- work their way between half-covered 
underbrush. The snow was softer here, 


Mountain, whieh loo 
■ line, their objective 
• from the mountain 


they suddenly cai 
; nd into the highw; 
ence was held as 
trying to climb t 
untain or taking 1 


; the advisability of trying to climb the 
. shoulder of tlie mountain or taking the 
■ road which led around. The last route was 
decided upon, because up here the thor¬ 
oughfare was little traveled and was prac¬ 
tically unbroken. Indeed, they saw signs 
. of very few sleighs having passed there 
; since the snowstorm four days previous. 

| Away they swung, keeping an eye out 
i on either side of the road for a Christmas 
I tree, but they did not find a fir tall enough 
t to be used for the town's tree. 

| Soon they were around the shoulder of 
. the mountain and traveling west. The 


scouts detected. 

"Cracky! I believe your Northern light 
teas a forest fire, or—or—say, isn't that 
smoke rising above those trees there?” de¬ 
manded Nipper Knapp 

“Right, by gollies!” shouted Bruce, “but 
—oh, I know, now. There’s a little farm 
in there. It's been vacant for—no it 
hasn't, by jingoes ! a little woman has been 
living there all Fall. I’ve seen her in town. 
Nanny Haskells, they call her. Cracky! 
eonie on. fellows, mavbe the noor old soul 


and the sturdy scouts all felt 1 
hearted as they watched her. 

Finally Bruce left the group and 
toward her. Then for the first tim 
little woman looked up, startled at 
But when she saw the uniforms the 
wore she was no longer frightened 
truth, she seemed to welcome them £ 
only sympathetic human beings she 
seen to whom she could tell her woi 

“Oh, boys, hoys, it's gone, all, all 
Look—my old home all in ruins. Oh, 
oh, dear! I’m so miserable. What 
I ever do? Why should this be 
from me, too? They took—they too 
—her—and, oh, dear ! oh, dear! what 
I do?” she cried. 

Bruce put his hands out to comfo 
as best he could and the little lady 
toward him and laid her head upc 
chest, sobbing as if her heart was b: 
But the all-night strain on one s 
; had been too great and presently si 
came very quiet, so quiet indeed 
1 Bruce became frightened and looked 
into her face. And instantly he re 
that she was completely worn out. 

“Here, fellows,” he called in a bus 
like tone, "the poor old lady is all in 
must take her to town and get lie 
the hospital Come, fellows, quickh 
You, Jiminv, and Nipper, make t 
, stretcher—cut some staffs—strong 


or a sweater or two to bundle tl 
lady in.” 

In a twinkle the scouts were 
Staffs were cut, the stretcher const 
and old Nanny made comfortable 
extra coats and sweaters that the 
warmly clad scouts could spare. Tl 
the three lads started townward, 
shouted: 

“Hi, Bud, see that you get a win 
big tree. A thirty footer, if yoi 


G R1SP weather ai 
snowstorm during 
ceded the holidays gave 





ip 


mgsm 



In the Land of Gold 

The Conclusion of the Tale of a Boy Scout's Adventures in AJaska 


By WALTEK WALDEN 


PART II 

N hurriedly scrambled out to the 
> of the canon and went at scout's 
ee back to camp. Taking up ax, 
rvel and pan, he tramped hack 
:w find, and in a few hours, pac- 
down in the bottom and up on 
s. outside the canon, he had meas- 
his twenty acres, taking in the 
le set his Initial Stake at the 
d of the claim near the stream; 
le top of the stake he made a little 
hold his Location Notice, which 
with his indelible pencil, as fol- 


he set the water whirling in the pan again, 
and then presently a tiny flake of yellow i 
gold peeked out of the black. 1 

A second pan he washed, and it yielded 
three colors, and out of a dozen, more than 
half showed gold. Rut Alan had learned 
enough of gold prospecting to know that ' 
that was no evidence of gold in paying j 
quantity. He knew that it was necessary 
to find a streak of dirt that should yield i 
several cents to each pan before it should 

lie kept at his prospecting that night < 
and the following with no better nor worse 
results. On the third night he struck in ! 
his pick at the edge of a basin, a hundred , 
yards below the falls, and the first pan 
washed down to an abundance of black ' 
sand. Alan sent the water spinning around 
in the pan, watching for colors.' And then 
almost popped into view a chunk of yel¬ 
low as big as a nail-head. He pounced 
on it, and he danced on the edge of the 
pool as he held the beautiful wee lump 
of a nugget before his glad eyes. He felt 


“I don’t see any Cascade Creek 
map,” said the puzzled Mr. Healy, k 
his brows in his search. 

“We’re going to put it there,” sail 

“Ah, ‘put it there’, ’’ quoted t 
miner, looking up, wonder still in h 
“And so you have been discovering 
creek?” 

Alan exhibited the copy of the 1 
notice. 

“Quite correct,” said the old mine 
he had read. “We must have a look 


t would pay him in sour 
suffering. 

n he washed; but thougl 


5X he got hack to camp, he found 
r. Ilealy already returned an 
[1 not a little puzzled over Alan's 
When Alan exhibited the little 


The two moved camp to Cascade 
and journeyed to the recorder's oflic 
miles or more distant, on Pilgrim 
to place their claims on record. / 
reached the summit of the divide th 
them a view of Pilgrim River to tin 
they could see the tents of the miner 
on'Rabbit Creek, and on their 
journey they made a detour that 1 
them into that camp. 

Sluice-boxcs and hose were alre 
place, and there was every eviden 
there was, here, no lack of resour 
extensive mining activity. The two 
had some talk with the superint 
who, on learning of Alan's find, 
teered the statement that, should th 
gold at all in paying quantity, he w 
pared to make them a cash offer ft 
claims, based on the yield of gold p 

Thanking him, Alan and his old c 
“mushed" back to their own di 
When they again got their tools ir 
prepared for serious work, the old 


thing systematically. We 
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?s me of your strong alu 
forgive your'mistake, to 
that t am glad of the tog 
(r Jnany another might ] 


T HEY put vigor into pick and shovel, expedition, which for many another 
giving to their labors the hours he- have proved disastrous. Be sure ti 
tween seven in the evening and six in the home to us this fall. Drop the got 
morning. Alan did his turn in a manner ing long before the cold comes, no 
that would both have surprised and pleased what the prospects may seem; it is 
his father. Each morning, near the end of precarious occupation at best." Am 
the period of labor, they would attack in like tone. 

the pile of pay-dirt, taken from bed rock. After two weeks’ study of mining 
and wash out all but the black sand, from tions on the creeks and beach Alan 
which they carefully picked the little warm good-bye to his old comrade, 
grains of gold-dust, which at the end of last word was this: 
two weeks yielded an average of two cents “I'm very glad for you, my boy. 
to the pan. August had come; the sun I might go hack to your age. it’s 
had begun to sink lower each night, leav- many years ago that I started out i 
ing a chill behind. Before another week ing to make my strike in one sea; 
had passed a misty rain came to add to haven’t made it yet. And now I’j 
the chill air, and the working hours were for anything hut just this pros] 
changed to daytime. and hoping.” 

Near the end of the month the two Then Alan sailed in a ship foi 
miners took stock of their resources. Each States.” 
had in his “poke” a little over five ounces 

of gold-dust. W /HAT with the long voyage 

“At sixteen dollars an ounce, you can VV travel on the north Pacific 
see what that means,” said the old miner, and a few weeks' wUsSt with his si 
“We have made nearly three dollars a Portland, it was on Christmas E\ 
day apiece. Now, Alan, boy, I have been Alan felt the tender arm of his 
thinking. In a few weeks this creek will about his neck and the warm clasp 
be frozen, and it will be nine months be- father's hand. 

fore we can resume operations. There is Alan had been very quiet about 
a little fortune here, but the ground is ings on Cascade Creek, far back 
not rich enough for our kind of mining; north; and the others, fearing to t 
it will take much more extensive appara- sore spot, had refrained from ques 
tus to get the gold out in paying quanti- him. So, when the Christmas goo 
ties; I am sure your folks will want to see been attended to, the mother, sist 
you back home this fall; 1 propose that father looked on with wondering eve 
we seek an offer from our friends over the prodigal loosed the string of hi 
on Rabbit.” and poured the gold-dust onto a pi 

“You know best, Mr. Healy,” said Alan, was then he unbuckled a belt fr 


arly Christinas morning Alan put c 
scout uniform and went to meet w| 
troop comrades who had gathered i 


;ks’ study of mining opera- “You look like a tough old tar,” said 
eks and beach Alan said a Phil Boyd. "Tell us about it—when are 
to his old comrade, whose you going back?" 

this: “I don't expect ever to go hack,” said 

:l for you, my boy. I wish Alan. “I’m going to school till l finish; 
k to your age. It's many, and then Pm going into father's store.” 

that I started out expect- When Alan had told the scouts a part 
y strike in one season. I of the big story of his adventures, and as 
yet. And now I in unfit he persisted in his declaration that he 
lut just this prospecting didn't care to throw over any more of his 
life to gold-digging, young Harry Tobey 
ailed in a ship for “The broke out with: 

“Golly ! I don't see why! I'd like to do 


er year from his eighth 
■laim on Cascade Creek. I 
; father's store brought h 


oose ,n had Lightning Calculators 

ister and TV/TUETIPLY 45,9S9 by 8(H,72(i. 

■yes when JY1 How would you iike to have some- 
1ns poke body pop that at you in arithmetic class 
plate. It or some evening while, at your little desk 


So, in another two days, a force of six i 
men and the superintendent from Rabbit 
were sinking prospect holes on 
Cascade, with the result that , 
three days later the superin¬ 
tendent approached Alan and 
Mr. Healy with an offer of $2,- . 

500 cash and an eighth interest 
in their claims. 

“I've an idea this young lad 
will like to keep an interest in 
his first discovery,” smiled the 
good-natured superintendent. 

Alan’s eyes gave corrobora¬ 
tion to this statement. 

A short conference between > 
the old miner and Alan settled 
the matter. The offer was ac ; 
eepted, the papers made out 
and signed, and Alan could say i 
that the claim he had diseov- , 
ered and staked himself was | 
still part his own. 


Nome Alan bore a lightened 
pack, a cheerful face, a roll of 
bills totaling $1,250, and a little 
poke of gold-dust weighing a 
fraction over five ounces and 
representing very hard work. 


keep for many a day. 

At Nome Alan found a 
ing him a letter from his f 


your letter—to think you have 
come to realize the truth of 
things as they are, And Mr, 



to divide 31,021 hv 13, Ra- 
mjan could find the fifth 
; of (if>,343,957, or give the 
■ect answer to the problem: 
at weight of water is there 
i room flooded 2 feet deep, 
room being tS feet 0 inches 
13 feet 4 inches, and a cubic 
of water weighing tS2'4 
nds. 

he professors' at Cambridge 
1 found Ramanujan a mys- 
beeause be is quite un- 


arvard and astounded all of 
s instructors by his profound 
asp of mathematical prinei- 










Don Strong 
of the Wolf Patrol 

By WILLIAM HEYLIGEK 


Chapter Vlff ( Continued) 

T 11E morning was fresh and elear 
when Don started on his long hike 
alone that Saturday. The rain had 
made the roads tirm and springy. Don, 
rejoicing in t’ne glory of the day, eonld not 
content himself with a mere ii'ijmL 
stride. Every now anti then he broke into 
the aW it pace—littv 'IwElliailli,, fifty 
steps walking. \nd as he went alone lie 


eondition, and of the birds, and the 
trees and other L't'uwinr things. 

lie hatl planned to follow the road that 
ran parallel with the to or: hut the woods 
were so cool and fragrant that he turned 
off, after three- miles, and plunged into 
their depths. By and by he did not know 
exactly where he was, and 


All the world, it seemed, was below him. 
Far off the woods ended, and after that 
he could see the clear land of the valley. 


A long distance 

and the glint of sun 
on a church steeple. 
That, he knew, was 
Chester. 

‘'Gee !" he s a i d. 

about nine miles." 
He began to scribble 
notes on his pad. 

lie had made a 
lot of noise climbing 
into the tree. Now, 

rested the w o o d s 
r VIptA t l ,lU ' t a g ilin ‘ 

Pirn Squirrels appeared, 
and birds—many of 
them of a kind he 
had never seen before. lie wished he 
could stay there for hours and watch. 
Soon, though, his legs began to cramp, 
and he came down to the ground and ate 
his luncheon. 

\n hour later he started on the return 
It was slow work finding his 
way out, and twice he was tempted to 
climb a tree and get his bearings. How¬ 
ever, be stuck to his eompnss, and at last 
he found the road he had left that morn¬ 
ing. The sun was getting close to the 
western hills. Don squared his shoulders 
and trudged toward home. There was no 
scout pace now—he was content to walk. 

That night a very tired boy sat down to 
supper. Afterwards, on the porch, he be¬ 
gan to tell his father about the trip. Just 
how much he did tell lie never knew, for 
presently bis father was shaking his shoul¬ 
der and laughing and saying: "Up to bed, 
Don. You're falling asleep." 

And Don, not the smart-looking scout 
of the morning by any means, stumbled 
upstairs to his room. 


S ORE muscles were Don’s portion next 
day. However, a warm bath and an 
alcohol rub brought him around, and Mon¬ 
day afternoon he was ready for his share 
of the baseball practice. 

Alex Davidson came on the field ex- 

“Wednesday’s game with Bloomfield has 
been cancelled," he announced. “Mr. Wall 
says we can't play a team that isn’t fair.” 

“Those fellows' surely did play dirty 
hall," said Leonard, the third baseman. 

Ted Carter looked disappointed. “Then 
there's no game until next Saturday,” he 
said. 

“Oh, yes, there is,” cried Alex. “Mr. 
Wall has booked Washington for Wednes¬ 
day. We'll go there for the game. Here’s 
Don's chance to square accounts." 

“Oh, Don wasn't ‘right’ when he faced 
Washington," Andy claimed quickly. 

"I'd like to beat those fellows,” said 
Don; and all afternoon he practiced that 
wicked in and that quick return throw. 
"Are you going to use those?" Alex 

"Sure," said Don. “I guess they'll hold 
Washington for a while.” 

W EDNESDAY found him throbbing 
with ambition. He had finished writ¬ 
ing the account of his long hike. This 
afternoon he would go to Washington 
and pitch his hardest. He had a feeling 
that he was going to win. And as soon 
as the game was over he would tell M r. 
Wall that he was ready for his first-class 
tests. Then, ho! for the merit badges. 

At one o'clock the nine met at the 
Transfer Station. They piled their suit¬ 
cases behind the motorman. Then, 
bunched in the seats of the car, they began 
to plan for the game. Alex and Don bent 
their heads over a score-book and tried to 
determine what to pitch to Washington’s 
batters. 
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the custom of “Dynamite” Fredericks, as others, and when the last struggling 
he was called, to set off the blasts that he ner was behind him, Ken breathed s 
had all morning been drilling and loading thing like a sigh of relief. Now, his 
up on the face of the cliffs. These blasts, ner's instinct told him, was the time 
being exploded at noon, would shake down the supreme effort, 
upon the floor of the quarry enough rock 
b feed the erushers the rest of the day 


with the long, ]o\ 


Fredericks always lighted the fuses < 
the blasts at twelve-thirty and imme¬ 
diately hastened over to the valley 
road "to warn off any chance traveler 
who might happen to wander within 
the danger zone. It was not thought 
necessary to guard the road up from 
the camp, as everyone connected with 
the quarry knew of the noon blasts. 

Ken's watch was out before any of 
the others. “Twelve thirty-two. Fred¬ 
ericks is over on the other side of the 
ridge—” 

For a short moment each man stood 
tense, dreading momentarily to see the 
grayish puff on the side of the cliff 
and hear the subsequent detonation. 

But almost immediately they had 
started a wild rush up the "trail toward 
the quarry; some of them calling out 
futile warnings to the child as tliey ! 

Ken stopped long enough to throw 
off his mackinaw work coat and when 
he started he was several yards be¬ 
hind the others. 


_ that he had learned 
head and keep cool under the stress 
of an exciting moment. Like all good 
runners, he ran with his head as well 
as his feet. Now as he ran, he was 
able to review the situation and con¬ 
sider the chances of success. They 
did not seem very bright. The match 
had been applied to the blasts at 
twelve-thirty. Generally the fuses 
burned three minutes; sometimes it 
was four—never more. It was now 
after twelve thirty-two. 

Once on the cinder track back at 
Boone’s Ken had run the quarter in 
52 seconds. But it had been under 
vastly different circumstances. He 
had not run over a rock strewn trail 
and, instead of heavy shoes and 

clothes, he had worn only his spikes and tion of the born sprinter, seemed to carry 
light running suit. Besides the course him along without apparent effort, 
here was mostly uphill. Yes, the circum- The others, strung out along on the trail 
stances were different entirely. To-day it behind, saw this new burst of speed with 
seemed that everything was against the wondering eyes. 

chances of making good time. “Go it, boy. Go 1” they called after him. 

But, then, counterbalancing this, was the But the pace that Ken had 


un- Acs had noticed him at last and stood up a 
me- he approached. Ken grasped the chili 
un- about the shoulders and had struggle! 
for back with her a few yards when somethin; 
caused him to glance up at the cliff. Ii 
head went back, his lips drew the instant that his eyes had heen raised 
tiis tight-set teeth and his legs, he saw a vaporish gray dust shoot on 



* off 


cliff. 

But before the sound of the explo¬ 
sion reached his ears, Ken picked tip 
the child, and as the roar of the blast 
echoed across the excavation he turned 
and staggered with her into the shel¬ 
ter of a large bowlder on the quarry 
floor. In another instant the flood of 
stone poured down upon them, the 
mass of it falling just in front and 
on the opposite side of the rock. De¬ 
tached fragments dropped on all 
sides, but a projecting ledge of the 
bowlder sheltered them. The bowlder 
itself swayed as the mass of rock 
crashed against it, and Ken could see 
smaller fragments streaming past like 
a mountain torrent dividing and rush¬ 
ing by on either side of a projecting 

Three other explosions followed at 
short intervals as Ken crowded Wif- 
fles up against tile side of the project¬ 
ing bowlder. But these latter blasts 
occurred either to the right or the left 
of them and, except for flying frag¬ 
ments, there was no danger. 

And then, when the blasts were over 
and quiet had returned, Ken realized 
that never had he been so tired. He 
sent the frightened child down to meet 
her father and then lay still, forehead 
on his arm, while he tried to get his 
breath back again. 

Nor was he fully recovered when 
the others arrived, and to their praise 
and painfully enthusiastic handclasps 
he could only smile feebly. 

B ACK at Boone’s at the beginning 
of next term, several of Ken’s 
friends ventured to sympathize with 
him because he had not been able to 
stay for the interseholastic meet and 
had thereby lost the championship 
dal. They could never quite under- 
nd the smiling resignation with which 
n accepted the loss. 


“Ked Bar” Scouts in an 

reward—the stakes 1 Formerly Ken had ginning to tell. The rough, uneven trail, Ohio City 

run just to be running; for the pleasure his own heavy shoes and clothes, and most zV special first-aid class for scoi; 

of winning, of demonstrating his superior of all, the steady, uphill grade had sapped been formed in k oungsto’- - 

skill; for a little medal, or to gain a few his strength, and suddenly he realized that result of an 
points for his school. But now—his chances he was very tired. 

of winning he knew were small, but here The way was not all uphill, however, and 

surely was the time to make a supreme this fact gave Ken courage. The last hun- 


; the 


ihich happened dur- 


■suit of an incident v 
ig the past snnnner. 

A man fainted at a baseball game and 

___ .. crowd immediately surrounded him and 

effort. * dred yards—from the spot where the trail propped him up erect in a chair. A boy 

At this thought Ken’s teeth snapped to- joined the wagon road to the floor of the scout was there and he knew that when 
gether. His eyes narrowed and his lips valley—was practically level. And when treating a faint spell the patient should 
formed together into a firm, straight line. Ken, gasping and weak of knee, gained the be laid flat on his back. The scout tried 
His “fighting face,” they called it back at summit, his courage returned and he raced three times to get to the man to render 
Boone’s, and whenever Ken flashed past on with pace unchecked. It was the stretch first aid, hut each time he was pushed back 
the rooting section wearing that expression, —that crucial test that calls for the final because lie was only a kid. He was, liow- 
it was a signal for a time of wild applause, dash. ever, a second-class scout, fairly competent 

To-day the grandstands and the rooting It seemed to Ken that never had he to render assistance in the emergency, 
sections were lacking, but Ken ran none moved so slowly. His eyes stole upon the Every scout who completes the first-aid 
the slower because of that. One after an- face of the cliff and he" was sure that he course, which is now being given, will re- 
other he flashed by the other runners, who saw a thin film of white smoke issuing from ceive a red-bar pin from the local council, 
saw him pass, not with the envious glances one of the rock fissures. But he resolutely and will always carry on his person a first- 
that he had come to know on the track, drew his gaze away and fastened it upon aid kit. These “red-bar” scouts will be 
but with welcoming half smiles and some- the child playing in the talus pile before advertised, so that the people of Youngs- 
times with words of encouragement. him. town will know that these boys can be de- 

It was hard work, this jumping on and It was only the strength of desperation pended upon to render first aid in any 
off the path as he forged ahead of the that carried Ken the last few yards. Wif- emergency 






Winning the Rock 


By IRVING CRUMP 


e popular ‘‘Quarry Troop” si 


T HUMP, thump, thump. 

“Hi, Juck! Hello, Ray! Come, 
wake up. Think you can sleep all 
day? It’s half past five " 


Warn 


s he c 


'nrris story is taken from Mr. Crump's 
* new book, “Jack Straw, Lighthouse 
/ilti/rfer," just published by Hubert 1P l/.- ; 

Jjife by their kind permission. 

Jack spends his vacation helping to build 

Ih, I, >hth . t ..tun II . I Id,,,..I. 

Maine. “Winning the Hock ” will give our 


'‘Come,” he added, “tu-inblc out. The 
boat will start for the rock before you are 
dressed.” 

This was enough to stir both lads, for 
they had set their hearts on taking part 
in the tussle with the waves to gain the 
top of Cobra Head. They were on their 
feet in a jiffy and presently were whisk¬ 
ing nn their clothes with little regard for 
sartorial effect. Jack managed to get 
his undershirt on wrong side out and Ray 
discovered that he was trying to get his 
left foot into his right shoe. But they 
adjusted things quickly, dashed cold wa¬ 
ter in their faces, gave their hair a brief 
but effective brushing and emerged from 

Ray’s arm was a little stiff at first, from 
a recent accident, lint the iodine that had 
been applied the day before had taken 
most of the soreness out of the cut and he 
positively refused to keep his hand in a 
sling any longer. 

“I’ll keep on the bandage but I won’t 
wear a sling. Makes me feel like an in¬ 
valid,” he told Jack as they descended the 
stairs and joined Mr. Warner in front of 
the lighthouse cottage. 

Captain Eli was of course snugly tucked 
in bed and snoring lustily at that unseemly 


hour, and since the engineer and his young 
companions were destined to be early risers 
during their stay on the island it had been 
decided that they take their breakfast 
with the crew in the main mess hall. 

B ONGO, the big negro cook of the 

fit, was just sounding his call to 
quarters on the bottom of a big dishpan 
when the three entered the long, low build¬ 
ing. There was little of a decorative na¬ 
ture about the arrangement of the tables 
in the hall. There were two that extended 
the full length of the room and were 
flanked on either side by long backless 
benches. In twos and threes and groups 
of half a dozen the burly lighthouse build¬ 
ers came from the bunk house to the mess 
hall. 

During the meal Mr. Warner and “Big” 
O’Brien, the foreman, were in earnest con¬ 
versation about the details of the expedi¬ 
tion to the rock, and as the lads listened 
they realized more and more that they 
were about to embark upon a hazardous 
undertaking. 

By quarter of six the foreman and the 
engineer had drained their cups and pushed 

20 


hack their plates. Others of the crew 
were doing the same thing when O’Brien 
stood up and shouted, “Come bboys, ye 
have t’ sha-ake a leg. In haf en hour-r 
we’ll man t’ bhoat and r-run out on t’ 
last o’ the down tide. That’ll give us an 
hour-r t’ fuss ar-round befer it sthar-rts 
a-racin’ in again. Come on Mike, and you 
Sandy, and Lafe there, git a wiggle on 
yez, yer all part of the boat crew.” And 
presently there was a scuffle of many feet 
and the rasp of the benches being pushed 
back, and five minutes after O'Brien left 
the mess hall Bongo had the place to him¬ 
self. 

B EFORE collecting his crew the fore¬ 
man singled out three sun-tanned 
workmen who were among the last to leave 
the mess hall and with them at his heels 
the big Irishman went into one of the tool 
sheds. Soon all four reappeared, one drag¬ 
ging a little brass cannon, such as is used 
by coast guards, while the others carried 
a big open box, into which hundreds of 
feet of sail cord was coiled upon pegs. 

The cannon was hauled to the cliff’s 
edge, loaded and sighted by one of the 
weather beaten trio, so as to hurl a 
rocket-like projectile over the ugly gray 
rock there where the breakers curled. 

Of course. Jack and Ray could not en¬ 
tirely understand what it was all about, 
but, w'hilc they were wondering, Mr. 
Warner, who had gone to his office for his 
steel surveying tape and plumbline, arrived 
on the scene and explained that when the 
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men succeeded in landing on Cobra Head 
the projectile would be fired so as to carry 
a rope to them. And when they had all 
things fast, a breeches-buoy would be 
rigged to carry more men from the cliff 
to the rock. 

Upon Mr. Warner's return, O'Brien 
quickly gathered his crew and, with Jack 
and Ray among them, they started down 
the pathway that led to the beach, where 
the two whaleboats were moored. Into one 
of these the men swarmed and within a 
few minutes the craft shot away from the 
strip of sand and headed north inside the 
reef and toward the dangerous Cobra's 
Head. 

I T was low water and the long jagged 
reef, exposed from end to end, looked 
exactly like a giant of the species after 
which it had been named. Outside, beyond 
the wicked rocks, rolled the Atlantic; 
great ground swells heaving in restlessly 
and thundering against the granite barrier 
with a grumbling roar. Jack and Ray, 
who sat in the stern of the whaleboat with 
Mr. Ryder and “Big” O'Brien, were fasci¬ 
nated by the sight. 

But, although the waves piled up out¬ 
side, the strip of water between the island 
and the beach was unruffled, so far as the 
surface was concerned. Under this calm 
exterior, however, were currents and cross 
currents that slipped like oil over the gran¬ 
ite-strewn bottom in spite of the fact that 
it was the hour for slack water. Jack 
could see from the way “Big” O'Brien 
handled the tiller and the strength that the 
men put into their tugs at the oars that 
the force of these currents was tremen¬ 
dous, and he wondered what that strip of 
water would be like when the tide turned 
and began to come in. 

As the whaleboat proceeded northward 
and approached the big rock the currents 
became more vicious. They ripped and 
swirled and licked at the side of the sturdy 
vessel like the advance guard of Neptune’s 
forces defending the rock from the in¬ 
vaders. Slowly but surely the boat drew 
nearer the tremendous boulder, and as the 
lads got a closer view of the pedestal on 
which the new lighthouse was to be erected 
they realized why Mr. Warner had cause 
to worry about the outcome of the expe¬ 
dition. 

For fifty feet about the great chunk of 
granite the water fairly boiled with eddies 
und currents and the force of the heaving 
swells of the Atlantic. Here all these met 
and struggled for supremacy, and the ugly 
sides of the Cobra’s Head were lashed 
and pounded by ^tons of water hurled 
against them. It seemed folly for a craft 
even as staunch as the big whale boat to 
venture into that turmoil and dare the ap¬ 
proach of the rock. 

And to make the situation harder the 
head presented a grim and foreboding 
surface to the adventurers. Indeed, there 
did not appear to be a niche or crevice 
in which the men could get a foothold 
when they attempted a landing, and if 
there really were any they were well 
covered with slippery brown rock weed and 
kelp that draped the sides of the massive 
stone. In truth, as Jack gazed upon the 
grim barrier, it looked to him like the great 
shaggy head of Medusa with her snaky 
locks tossed about in the hissing breakers. 
And the thunder of the tumbling water was 
almost deafening. 

“Mighty ugly looking, isn’t it?” shouted 
Mr. Warner, for a shout was necessary 
to make his voice heard above the roar. 
“Gee, I should say so,” cried the boys, 


trying to suppress their excitement. 

“Big” O'Brien cupped one hand about 
bis mouth and shouted to the boat crew: 

"Row on boys. Pull, an' we’ll go ar- 
round t’ blitherin’ thing t’ see if ther-re 
be a place for a fly to sthick on.” 

And the men bent on once more and 
urged the craft forward, keeping outside 
of the run of troubled water as much as 
possible. 

Slowly they made their way round the 
circle, the whale boat pitching and rolling 
like a cork. Foot by foot they moved 
through the boiling, foam-flecked water 
all the time “Big” O'Brien and Mr. Warner 
scanned the great granite crag for a place 
to attempt a landing. 

A ND at last they found it. To be sure 
it was not much of a landing place, 
but then it was better than a sheer wall 
of granite covered with slippery kelp. On 
the ocean side where the great breakers 
dashed in with a roar the rock weed had 
been all torn away by the force of the 
water. Ages of erosion bad worn soft 
spots of the granite away, too, until there 
remained a sloping trough into which the 
water dashed with a hiss and fountained 
twenty feet in the air. 

The constant action on the side had worn 
the hard stone as smooth as glass and the 
dashing of the wave plumes had pitted the 
rock here and there above, so that a man 
of great agility could hope to gain the top 
if he moved fast enough and could beat 
these curling tongues of water that shot 
against the rock and licked it clean. 

“May Hevin per-rtecht us whin we tr-ry 
to,” shouted the foreman to Mr Warner, 
“fer if wan o’ thin* waves bits yez a slap 
in t’ back ’twill be Davy Jones' Locker t’ 
next stop. No shwinunin’ yez ivver learnt 
will save yez agin the undertow.” 

“Well, the engineer who made the sur¬ 
vey last year did it, O'Brien, and I guess 
we can do as much,” culled Mr. Warner. 

“Shure yez 'er a Kilkenny cat fer pluck,” 
said the foreman, “but I'm wid yez. Hi, 
lihoys, we’ll make a landin’. Tiz me an' 
Mr. Warner that does it an' don't anithcr 
wan o’ yez even think o’ thr-ryin'. Yez 
hear-r me now. I’ll lick t’ life out o’ eny 
man who even sthands up in t’ boat. Here, 
Lanky Sims, yez ’er t’ bist sailor in t’ out¬ 
fit; take t’ tiller and mind yez kape her 
bull. Jist a shlip an’ she'll be smashed t' 
kindlin’ agin t' r-rock an’ we'll all be at 
t’ bhottom.” 

Lanky Sims, a tall, rawboned Yankee 
who had been brought up on the high seas, 
came from the bow and took O'Brien's 
place. Mr. Warner turned solemnly and 
shook hands with Jack and Ray, and 
O'Brien did the same. Not a word did 
they utter, but the lads understood, and 
a lump as big as an apple came into Jack's 

The engineer and the foreman made 
their way to the bow of the boat. Then 
Lanky Sims spat over the side and I 
shouted: 

“Yo-heave-ho, boys!” 

And the men bent to the oars with a 


S IMS took the craft out toward the open 
ocean, they turned her, and with the 
swells at her stern started to ride in 
slowly, keeping his eyes pinned on the 
sloping trough of rock into which each 
big wave plunged. Nearer and nearer 
they drew, the men rowing with short 
strokes and keeping their great bodies 
alert and ready to obey Sims’ orders. Mr. 
Warner had decided to try first in spite 


of the Irishman’s protests, and he stood 
waiting in the bow, one foot on the gun¬ 
wale and his hand resting on Big O'Brien's 
shoulder to steady himself. 

Sims watched the waves with cold eyes. 
Not a muscle in his face moved. Closer 
and closer moved the pitching boat. A 
great wave raised it, held it trembling aloft 
tor a moment, then slipped out from under 
it and shot into the trough, spurting foam 
and water aloft and drenching the entire 
crew. And the moment its force had been 
spent and the water began to suck back¬ 
ward Sims gave the expected order. 

“Yo-heave-ho!" he roared and hent his 
body forward. The oars dug deep and the 
whale boat shot ahead. Mr. Warner hesi- 
ted a moment, then jumped. 

I NTO the trough he dropped and up the 
slippery granite he scrambled. He 
readied the first niche, the second, and 
third. He was ten feet up, twelve, and 
now fifteen. Then Sims shouted: 

“Back, boys, back water quick. Here 

The oak oars bent and creaked under 
the strain. The whaleboat shot backward 
and full into the oncoming wave. For a 
fraction of a second it stopped dead and 
every timber quivered. Then witli a rush 
it shot backward again and the wave 
dipped under it and hurled itself into the 
trough, its great curling tongue licking 
up the side of the roek as if seeking to 
tear Mr. Warner from the little niches 
he clung to. But the engineer was safe. 
He was drenched with foam and spray, 
but he was well out of the way of the 
dangerous water. Up he climbed, slower 
now, feeling his way from plaee to place; 
while the boat backed off to a safe dis¬ 
tance and the crew watched his progress. 
(Continued on I 51) 



With a rush the ta^rt hurled Itself into 
he trough, its great curling tongue licking 
up the side of the rock." 












For a Christmas Potlatch 

to Have One With a Bob-sled Council and an Outdoor Christmas Tree* 


By DAN BEARD 


National Commissioner, Boy £ 






SNi 











turkey, latsli, palicllilt, pa 
m. yum! spelled by differei 
about it 1 igliegh potlatch, 


iristmas potlatch (or phat- Fig, 


l Kloshc Kopa, cultus potlatch sled 


i. Fig. 4 shows the Christmas Coun¬ 
amp. The bobs are arranged in a 
and in place or having a big Council 
each bob has its own fire and the 
tmas tree is planted in the center, 
in front of each bob is the totem 
>r totem-pole or the patrol, while in 
of the leader's or Scontmaster's bob- 
loats the American Flag, at his right; 
lie scout flag at his left. 


Fig. 1 shows the : 
sleds through the 
iow at Christmas 


Hatch is? With the ' 
potlatch is a feast ; 
everything lie has 
iVe do not propose c 


f. 2 shows the ari 
a Christmas pic 
>-sled used as a t 


1 side of them. The other 
as benches. Fig. 3 sho 
view of tables and seat 


must pack your choosing. They may be their parents, 
load it in trek- guardians, teachers and friends, or they 
wheel-harrows, may be the poor people or poor children 
icnt of bob-sleds of the neighborhood whom the scouts want 
the snow. The to make happy with presents. If the tree 
set upon a bank is to be loaded with presents for the 
■ balls and the parents and teachers of the scouts, then 
om slipping off the gifts should be of the scouts’ own 
•s driven along- handiwork. Noggins from the burls on 
lb-sleds are used trees, ditty bags made from the skins of 
■s a perspective wild animals, chamois skin or leather, fire- 
arranged as in making outfits, napkin rings made from 
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sections of young trees. All such handi¬ 
work will he appreciated by the older 
people as showing the skill and affection 
of their hoys. 

Hut .for the poor people, mitts, gloves 
and warm clothing will, of course, make 
most appropriate presents. It is not nec¬ 
essary, however, for the National Scout 
Commissioner to tell you what to give the 
poor children, for they need everything, 
God bless them! so give them everything 
you can that will not work injury to their 
little turn-turns in the way of food, and 
everything in the way of toys which will 
not be a means of putting out their eyes 
or blowing off their heads, and everything 
in the way of clothes which will tend to 
make them comfortable during the winter 
months. 

It would be better to have hot food and 
not “cole clmek” Kloshe-Totoosh, that is, 
iee-eream; and it would be best to ma- 
mook-kunamokst chko-kunamokst with the 
Scout Executives, Scout Council and all the 
officials of your troop, by which I mean, 
unite with them and let them help in the 
expense of the potlatch, either by furnish¬ 
ing the ehikamin (money) or the Iktas 
(goods) and let all join hands to make 
he! he! tum-tum hyns Sunday. In other 
words, Merry Christmas. 

The Indians’ Potlatcii 

You may skip all the Chinook words if 
you desire, but they were suggested by 
“potlatch,” because potlatch is an Indian 
custom and a Chinook word. The pot¬ 
latch was the greatest institution of the 
Indian and is to this day. When a Big 
Chief gives a potlatch, the invited guests 
and tribes assemble from far and near and 
with feasting, singing, chanting and danc¬ 
ing, the bounteous collection is distributed 
while the Chief is made penniless, the 
wealth of a life-time given away in an 


hour; hut he knows that ever after he 
will be crowned with the glory of a 
satisfied ambition and has won honor and 
the reverence of his people. It is a beauti¬ 
ful custom in the eyes of the natives of 
high or low degree, confined to no partic¬ 
ular tribe, but to be met everywhere along 
the Coast. 

The poor Indians by their generosity 
reduced themselves to abject poverty while 
they are alive. White people seldom do it 
before they die and not always then. We 
scouts want to emulate the Redman’s gen¬ 
erosity and good will, without reducing 
ourselves to a helpless state of poverty and 
thereby, in a measure, cutting off our 
power to be of help to others. We want 
to do our good turn every day, besides 
doing a big good turn on Christmas Bay. 
Santa Claus, with sunshine in his heart, is 
a good old Scout 1 

Remember Kit Carson 

Bo not forge^t that this is Kit Carson’s 
Moon and that he was a good old scout 
and a grandson of Baniel Boone, so do 
not fail to mention him in your wa-wa, 
that is your address, oration or speech at 
the Council Meet. 

By the way, I spoke of the tum-tums of 
the children, using that word as it is used 
in English, meaning stomachs, but in 
Chinook tum-tum means the will, the mind, 
the heart. So in the Carson’s Moon when 
in the Tshis-ki-yu (sky), the Tsil-Tsil of 
the Kah Sun Yaka Chako, that is when 
the Star of the East shines in the sky. 
The star of Bethlehem is a beacon to the 
scouts of today' as it was to the shepherds 
of old. When it shines y'our National 
Scout Commissioner will doff his hat and 
wish you lie-lie tum-tum as he repeats, 
“Mav the Great Chief above bless Sou." 

Snghalie Tore BY-BY Kloshe 'll’u-iru 
Mesika! 



Too happy for words! 

How a Keen Kutter Tool Set 
will please your boy, too! Noth¬ 
ing can please him more—noth¬ 
ing combines so big a measure 
of practical use and enjoyment. 

ms mm 

TOOLS 

are a real help for the boy—make him 
handy with tools—encourage him to 
employ his spare hours to good ad¬ 
vantage—inspire in him an appreciation 
of conscientious quality. 


Every Keen Kutter Tool bears that mark 



The Quarry Troops Christmas 


Simmons Hardware Co. 

St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 


(Continued from page 9) 


forward like a dccr. Then her racing in¬ 
stinct seemed to come back to her. She 
knew what was wanted. The horse ahead 
must be passed. She stretched her long 
legs to their utmost and the pace she set 
made the light sleigh pitch and rock like 
a ship in a gale. Bruee never used the 
whip again. Indeed, he tossed it into the 
road, for he must needs use two hands to 
govern the flying horse. 

The animal ahead was flying, too, and 
it was a question for a few moments 
whether the scouts could make up the dis¬ 
tance. But Blossom was at her best. 
Faster and faster she went while town 
folk stood on the sidewalk and gaped in 
amazement at the pace she held. The 
hundred-y'ard lead was cut down to fifty, 
now to forty, thirty-five, thirty. Bruce 
and Bud could see the look of terror on 
the faces of the girl and the woman in the 
cutter. Also they could see the reason 
for the accident. The reins had parted 
and one short length dangled over the 
horse’s side and slapped him continually 
on the ribs while the longer section 
dragged under the cutter. 

“We’ll make it, Bud, we’ll make it. 
We’ve got to make it. I’ll drive like mad. 
We’ll start to pass them and I’ll run Blos¬ 
som as close as I dare and then when we 
get abreast of the horse you hang out 
upon the running-board, and jump for 


Ihe shafts of the culter. Get as!ride the 
horse’s back and grab those reins. Get 
ready, Bud! Out on the running-board, 
now! Hurry!” cried Bruee. 

Blossom was drawing abreast of the cut¬ 
ter. Bud clung to the running-board and 
crouched for a spring. 

“Go it, Blossom,” cried Bruee. “Good 
old girl, go it. Go on, go on. Get ready, 
Bud—steady'—ready now'— jump!’’ 

B UB reached far out and leaped. One 
foot struck the shafts. He threw him¬ 
self forward and grasped the runaway’s 
mane and in an instant he had swung him 
self astride the horse’s back. For a moment 
all that he could do was cling to the sway¬ 
ing animal. And when the horse felt tiie 
extra weight drop upon him he bounded 
forward like a stag, littering a shrill 
whinny of fear. 

For a fleeting moment the lad thought 
of the peril of his position. But when 
he recalled that the lives of two women 
depended upon him, he became active. 
Reaching forward he grasped the broken 
line and the long one and forced the hit 
home into the horse's mouth. The animal 
snorted and plunged. Bud pulled hack 
again. The runaway reared and pawed the 
air, snorting and shaking its massive head. 
“Whoa,” cried the scout, “whoa, boy, 
(Concluded on Page 27) 
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What's a Boy Scout? 

A Glimpse of the Life of a Boy Who " Belongs" 


nines from knowledge. He speaks 
and answers questions modestly. He 
a braggart, lint lie does not elial- 
liim, allowing the boaster to expose 
norance by his own loose-wagging 


SCOUT holds his honor to be his 
most precious possession, and he 
die rather than have it stained. He 
; what is his duty and all obligations 
ed by duty he fulfills of his own free 
His'sense of honor is his only task- 
r, and his honor he guards as jeal- 
as did the knights of old. Jn this 
: *r a Scout wins the confidence and 
:t of all people. 

SCOUT can kindle a fire in the for¬ 
est the wettest day and he seldom 
more than one match. When no 
ics can be had he can still have a fire, 
e knows the secret of the rubbing 
used by the Indians, and he knows 
to start' a blaze with only his knife 
and a piece of flint. He knows, also, 
anger of forest fires, and he kindles 
:e that will not spread. The fire once 
d, what a meal he can prepare out 
in the open! Just watch him and 
ire his appetite with that of a boy 
lounges at a lunch counter in a 
led city. He knows the unwritten 
of the campfire and he contributes his 
to the pleasures of the council. He 
snows when to sit silent before the 
r embers and give his mind free play. 

SCOUT practices self-control, for he 
knows that men who master prob¬ 
in the world must first master thein- 
i. He keeps a close guard on his 
a r and never makes a silly spectacle 
mself by losing bis head. He keeps 
io guard on bis tongue, for he knows 
oud speech is often a cloak to ignor- 
tliat swearing is a sign of weakness 
hat untruthfulncss shatters the eon- 
■e of others. He keeps a close guard 
vs appetite and eats moderately of 
which will make him strong; be never 
alcoholic liquors, because he does not 


ever be goes be can give his signs 
assured of a friendly welcome. 1 
talk with a brother Scout without 
a sound or be can make known his r 
by imitating the click of a telegrapl 

A SCOUT is kind to everythii 
lives. He knows that horse 
and eats have their rights and he i 
them. A Scout prides himself upoi 
“good turns,” and no day in his 
complete unless he has been of aid I 


A SCOUT does not run away 
for help when an accident 
If a person is cut he knows how 
the flow of blood and gently and e; 
hind up the wound. If a person is 
his knowledge tells him how to i 
the suffering. If anyone is dragge 
the water unconscious, a Scout at o 
to work to restore respiration and 
tion. He knows that not a minute 
lost. 

A SCOUT knows that people 
more of him than they do < 
hoys and he governs his' conduct 
no word of reproach can truthf 
brought against the great brother 
which he has pledged his loyalty. I 
always to make the word “Scout” 
of the respect of people whose < 
have value. He wears his 

A SCOUT knows his city as we 
knows the trails in the fore 
can guide a stranger wherever he 
to go, and his knowledge of sh 
saves him many needless steps. Ih 
where the police stations are 
where the fire-alarm boxes are 
where the nearest doctor lives, wl 
hospitals are, and which is the 
wav to reach them. He knows thi 
of the city officials and the nature 
duties. A Scout is proud of his c 
freely offers tils services when he ca 


1 help. 


A SCOUT is 


riot and is 
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The Quarry Troop's Christmas 


work, Bud, fine,” cried Bruce, 
ad pulled in on Blossom the mo- 
scout had jumped from the 
ine work, and—and —gee ! but it 

it had been a narrow escape, 
ed it as well as Bruce. And so 
oinan and the little girl in the 
their faces were white and they 
1 strength enough left to step 
hitter when Bruce tried to as- 

ss me, what a day—what a 
the woman, trembling with ner- 
And when the little girl heard 


been burned to death, and all 
u and father sent me to school 
nber. Oh, mother, mother, it’s 
And then the horse acting up 
1—1—oh, Mr.—er—Mr. Boy 
you know anything about old 
anny Haskell? She was my dear 
st Fall she left our house in St. 
nise my father and mother sent 
ol down in Boston. She—she—- 


A COLD wind was driving powdery 
Hakes out of the darkness overhead 
when the Woodbridge town folk began to 
gather in the square to celebrate their first 
community Christmas. The scouts were 
there early, for, besides the fact that sev¬ 
eral of them had the task of taking care 
of the electric switches that controlled the 
lights on the big tree, the rest of the troop 
had been delegated to police the square. 

The ceremonies were supposed to begin 
at eight o’clock, but by half-past seven the 
big platform was filled with visitors, offi¬ 
cials and prominent townsmen. The or¬ 
chestra had arrived, too, and taken its 
place and the chorus of four hundred 
school children stood waiting, song hooks 
in hand. The big square was literally 
jammed hv joyous men and women and 
shivering, though none the less enthusias¬ 
tic, youngsters. And over these thousand 
or more silence reigned and every eye was 
fastened on the tall somber looking tree. 

Then came the signal from the Mayor. 
The next moment the orchestra leader 
swung his baton and the orchestra rang 
forth. Simultaneously the voices of the 
children took up the opening bars of a 
good old English Christinas carol. This 
was the cue the four scouts at the switches 
were waiting for. One by one they 
jammed the tiny rubber covered connec¬ 
tions home and in circuits of eight and! 
twelve, the colored lamps on the great 
tree began to twinkle until it was a blaze 
of glory from the lowermost branches to 
the great glittering star on the top. 

What a wave of applause greeted this 
illumination. Then someone in the throng 
took up the carol the children were sing¬ 
ing and in a moment thousands of throats 
were pouring forth the happiness of Yule- 
tide. The people’s enthusiasm seemed 
boundless. 

But though the lights of the great tree 


said Bruce, when he fully un- 
she—she—why she’s over in the 
;e hospital. That big building 
on Willow street. We found 
ok ber there, and she wasn’t a 
nly sick, that’s all.” 
is she alive—really—honest— 
shell—boy, you’re sure?” cried 
n excitedly. “We—we—came 

to get ber and bring her back 
id. We wanted to tell ber that 
had come home from Boston to 
that we wanted her to come 


dose beside them, her arm abo 
mrse’s shoulder, sat a very hap 
All through the ceremonies tl 
luge ring even till the lights c 
tree began to go out in groups. 



Advancing for Battle 
at Pocket Billiards! 


Superb Brunswick Home 

Billiard Tables 


$27 Up Pay 10c a Day 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


| The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

, I Dept. 21L, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 

Send free postpaid your color-catalog 

| “Billiards—-The Home Magnet” 


s, I’m sure. I helped bring her '■ 

true, mother, come. I must see 
■ and cheer her up. The boys 
are of the horse and put him in 
Won’t you, boys?” said Gene- 
edly. 

?ud will fix the reins and drive 
e hotel stable. Come into my 
I’ll take you to the hospital,” 


And then with boisterous shouts 
Merry Christmas, everybody,” the scot. 
11 started for home. 


$452 Bugles for Boy Scouts 
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Weavers of Speech 


names and addresses to the Cave Scout, 
their questions will be answered in Boys’ 
Life or by letter. The Cave Scout never 
betrays any confidences, and never men¬ 
tions any names when he is requested 

Well, I guess we've had about all we 
can digest in one day so I’ll say once more, 
"Merry Christmas!” And may you all 
have good luck—in bunches ! 

The Cave Scout. 

Scouts Climb Mountain Two Miles 
High 

Members of Troops I and 2, Heber, 
Utah, may now qualify as first-class moun¬ 
tain climbers. In the late summer they 
hiked eighteen miles to Aspen Grove, at 
the foot of Mount Timpanogas, where they 
made camp. The following day thirty- 
seven scouts and four scoutmasters started 
the exciting climb of 11,957 feet to the 
top of this mountain. The trail to the 
summit leads over steep ledges and rocky 
cliffs, up steep snow and ice banks and 
across a perpetual glacier one mile long. 
The climb requires such endurance that 
none but those in the best physical con¬ 
dition attempt it, but thirty-six membe’s 
of this party reached the top. Coming 
down was less strenuous and more laugh¬ 
able. Each scout straddled his staff and 
slid down the steep snow banks. 

An Efficient Boston Scout 

We have had several inquiries for the 
name of the scout whose picture appeared 
in the November number of Bov's’ Life, 
showing him in conversation with Gover¬ 
nor Walsh in the executive chamber of 
the Massachusetts Capitol. 

This boy is Scout Donald B. Alexander 
of Troop 39, Boston. He is a first class, 
merit badge scout and a senior patrol 
leader. When a number of Boston scouts 
were selected to go on duty on Saturday 
afternoons in Governor Walsh's office, 
Scout Alexander was one of the first scouts 
to be selected. He was also one of the 
eight chosen by competition from Greater 
Boston to work on the government trail 
constructed by scouts in the White Moun¬ 
tains in the summer of 1914. This year 
he was awarded one of the two scholar¬ 
ships open to scouts of Greater Boston at 
Greenwich Academy. Scout Alexander’s 
name has just been added to the subscrip¬ 
tion list of Boys’ Life. 

From the Mexican Border 

The scouts down near the border line of 
Mexico are feeling the effects of the 
Mexican Revolutions, as the following ex¬ 
tracts from a recent letter from Scout 
Scribe Donald Martin, of San Benito, 
Tex., show. 

‘‘No doubt the scout official in head¬ 
quarters who reads this will have seen in 
the papers something of the situation that 
this country is in. There have been sev¬ 
eral battles with the U. S. troops and 
several murders by lawless Mexicans with¬ 
in a few miles of San Benito, which is only 
eight miles from the Mexican border. The 
condition is very bad to say the least. 

“Of course it has an effect on scout work. 
We cannot hike and it is hard to get an 
attendance at meetings.” 

Deaf Boys Become Scouts 

Two troops of scouts have been or¬ 
ganized in the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf, under the authority of the Dan¬ 
ville, Kentucky, Local Council. There are 
sixteen members in each troop. 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac¬ 
tivities of a busy people. 

Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 

In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 

The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 


the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill¬ 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 

Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a faraway state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, 
instant communication every¬ 
where possible. 

This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa¬ 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital¬ 
ized with the skill and intelli¬ 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 
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Scouting in the Dictionary! 

A Great Contest, with $100.00 in Prizes 
for Forty^four Winners 


THE RULES. 

Of course the game has rules; if it 
didn't it would not be a game—it would 
be a sort of rough-house, and no one 
could ever tell who came out ahead. 

The boy who sends in the largest number 
of words, in accordance with the rules, will 
receive the first prize. The second prize 
will be awarded to the bov who sends in 



the second largest list, the third prize for 
the third largest list, and so on. 

In ease of a tie for any of the prizes, 
the prize will be sent to each contestant so 
tied. Those winning books from Every 
Boys' Library will receive a complete list 
of -to books in that Library from which to 
make selections. 

The Judges will be the Editors of Boys’ 
Life, in collaboration with the Editors of 
The New Standard Dictionary. 

AVe will agree, of course, that no letters 
can be used except those in the four words, 
Boy Scoots of America, 

That in any single word you write, the 
letters cannot be used more often than 
they occur in these four words. That is, 
only one y. b, u, t, m, e, i, can be used in 
one word; s, c, and a, not more than twice 
i.i one word; o, not more than three times 
in one word. No word may appear in 
your list more than once. 

No word will be counted that is not 
found in a modern dictionary of the Eng¬ 
lish language; and it is understood and 
agreed by contestants that in deciding 
any question that may arise as to the cor¬ 
rectness of a word used, the Funk & 
AVagnalls New Standard Dictionary is to 
be the sole arbiter. 

Do not write plural forms, they will 
not be counted. Do not write compound 
words, foreign words not in active use 
in English, abbreviations, names of per¬ 
sons, obsolete words, misspelled words— 
they will not be counted. 

(Note: If you were to use both the 
singular and, by adding an s, the plural 
forms of the words, you would almost 
double your work and the work of the 
judges without adding any new words. 
Obsolete, that is, dead words are marked 
with a cross (f) in the New Standard 
Dictionary and Obs. in some other dic¬ 
tionaries. 

The contest is open to all boys who have 
not reached their 18th birthday. 

Contestants may consult with parents, 
teachers or friends about the contest, but 
the lists must actually be compiled and 
written by the contestants themselves. 

The words must be written in ink or on 
typewriter, on only one side of the paper. 

Arrange the words in the order in which 
their first letters occur first in the words 
Bov Scouts of America; that is in the 
order in the list above: n, o, y, s, c, u , 
t, f. A, m, E, r, i. At the end of the list 
under each letter, the contestant should 
write distinctlv the number of words in 
that list. 

At the top of the first page must he 
written the name, age and address of the 
contestant and the total number of words 
he submits in this contest. 

Do not include in the contest letter any 
information or question about any other 
subject. 

Papers may be folded or sent flat, but 
must not be rolled. 

All lists must be in the office of Boy's’ 
Life by February 15, 1916. 

The prize winners will be announced in 
Boys’ Life as soon as the judges can com¬ 
plete their work. 
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It is understood by contestants that in¬ 
dividual acknowledgment of contest lists 
cannot be made, or information given to 
contestants in advance of publication in 
the magazine. If you put your own name 
and address on the envelope containing 
your list, and sufficient postage (lists 
should be sent by first class mail), it will 
reach Boys' Life, or the Post Office will 
return it to you. 

Contributions which are not sent in ac¬ 
cordance with the rules will he disqualified. 

Address all contest lists to 

Word Contest Editor, BOYS’ LIFE, t 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





The Boy Scouts’ Clock words, must include yoi 

By James yeames. address, and must be in c 

Scouts, you have all learned the twelve 15. Jf you are a Boy Sc 

laws. Yes, twelve of them—just as many ,, , ,, c 

as the hours on the face of the dial. Why the name and address OI 

should not every hour as it strikes remind the number of Scouts in 

you of your oath and duty as a scout? A , ,. r , ... A 

When the clock strikes one, or when A beautiful Silk Amei 

your eye rests on the hand pointing every boy from whom W< 

5*2# about what he sells; and 

of my confidence,” and you look at your letter We will Send $10.00 

SMS Address your letter tc 

TW r O reminds you to be LOYAL to Vocational Se< 

(2!) Flag, Country, Friends, and the 

Truth. THE CURTIS PUBI 

THREE—see the three fingers of the t-si -i , , , • 

HELPFUL hand in salute 1 Philadelphia, 

FOUR—Four links in the FRIENDLY 

FIVE, C-0-U-R-T-(5 letters)-E-0-U-S, 
by the sign of the lifted hat. 

SIX—KIND, “Have a Heart,” fellows 1 

SEVEN—The Tablets of the Law— ^ n 

equal to the two Great Commandments of teIISs 

love of God and love to Man; and, duty 

1S E°IGH°T—CHEERFUL 1 See that smile 1 
The ribbon with the motto has it. Keep 
smiling! 

NINE—Busy bees, THRIFTY bees. 

Working, storing. “Neither waster nor 

miser am 1.” - 

TEN—Sword and shield; BRAVE to 

sta " d ° r 'J,° str ^ e for truth and the right. De MERITTE SCHOOL 

ELEVEN—Clear, crystal water, gush- 
ing from the fountain; CLEAN thoughts, 815 Boylston Street 

words, life! BOSTON, MASS. 

TWELVE—“REVERENCE for God Prepares boys for college, The Massachusetts 
and things holy.” who * 1 are °fn T doubt 10 about Results 1 'nest June 

So, boys, every hour the clock strikes should apply # «ji«i ° U rCSU S nCX Une ' 

it reminds us of our obligation. Ours is _ 

a chiming clock, and at the hours it rings : -—-:-:— ----- 

out: Trustworthy, Loyal, Helpful, Learn Watchwork, Jewelry work and 

Friendly, Courteous, Kind, Obedient, Pnoravlnn A fine trade commanding a good S al- 
Cheerful, Thrifty, Brave, Clean, Reverent! f‘ n 5 raVI ”§. ary and yonr services are always in 
Hear the bells 1 BradTy'l J ^f jdrcss p Hp R OL°G ICA L Department, 


Jp* Ten Dollars 

for a Boy Who 
n Sells Things 

What do you sell — newspapers, chocolate, 
books, bicycles, soap ? 

Whatever you sell, write us about it. We want 
to tell other schoolboys how they may earn while 
they learn. 

FOR THE BOY’S LETTER 

which contains the best story about what 
he himself sells, how he sells it and what 
he does with his earnings we will pay 

TEN DOLLARS 

Your letter must be about what you yourself 
have sold. It must not contain more than 350 
words, must include your name, street and city 
address, and must be in our hands before January, 
15. If you are a Boy Scout your letter must give 
the name and address of your Scoutmaster and of 
the number of Scouts in your Troop. 

A beautiful silk American flag will be given to 
every boy from whom we receive a letter telling all 
about what he sells; and to the writer of the best 
letter we will send $10.00. 

Address your letter to 

Vocational Section, Desk 181 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



(T R INGSTRATERNlTYPIN S~ BADGES 

G.K.G.ROUSEC0. 
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FREE—Boys’ Big Story 


Send No Stamps or Money. This Big, 144 P- 2 i 


One of the greatest boys’ stories ever written. Not a booklet, but a big, thick 
story book that tells everything about MECCANO; how to make small anc 
large models; full of pictures of models that won prizes; tells how thej 
were made. 12 Chapters of interesting story about how Frank Hornby 
invented MECCANO: how and where he got the idea; how h<. 



Boys—Get 

MECCANO /Vl |H ■ 

for Christmas! J* 

Builds All Kinds of Model. 




Here’s 

the MECCANO Gear- 
and-Shaft Drive 
Electric Motor 


Boys—You can build any kind of a model you want to with 
MECCANO. Large or small, simple or complicated ones; big, 
sturdy toys that it’s real fun to play with. 

MECCANO parts are made with equidistant holes (yi inch 
apart), so you can fasten them together in a whole lot more 
ways. Every MECCANO part is inter-change-able. You can 
change each part around as much as you like. That is why 
you can build so many more models with MECCANO. 

MECCANO is mechanically correct and builds models that 
faithfully duplicate real things—anything you can think of. 
MECCANO parts are all ready to use; you don’t have to put 
them together before you start to build. 

You get more and better parts with MECCANO, too boys! 
Flanged and Sector plates, girders, flat strips of many sizes, 
vent strips, lots of rods, brass gears, wheels, pulleys, couplings, 
cranks and many useful parts you won’t find elsewhere. MEC¬ 
CANO is the original and leading constructional toy. The one 
you can have the most fun with and that shows you the most 


MECCANO 
Ready to 
and 


Boys—Get Busy 
With , 

MECCANO i 


10,000 Models 



$1,000.00 Prize Contest Now On 





& m 


Send f 


SEND FOR PRIZE MODEL MANUAL FREE 
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DAN BEARD’S 

New 1915 Book 
for Boy Scouts 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK 
OF BUGS, BUTTERFLIES 
AND BEETLES 


! New Book5 Boy5 Like Best 1 


iBll 


CHIEF SCOUT LIBIVAPSAriijirc 




S AMERICAN BOYS’... 

S. BOOKOEBUCS lllUSt 


strong, handsome 


Hodgson Burnett. Tlie lett 
with the liook describes it so well, 
quote a part of it: 

Tho hoy hero is as prince who does n 
he is one, though he has always tli 


\ an excellent pres- 


s well know, T hope, of such of 
great soldiers as Nelson and 
i, and no doubt many another’s 


Roberts" (T. V, Crowell & Co.), by Hi 
old F. B. Wheeler, there’s a reco 
crowned with valiant deeds and noble ; 
tions. Boys who read this hook, in a tn< 


A New TRAIL BLAZER Volume 

Gold Seekers of ’49 

By Edwin L. Sabin 


Something New for Scouts 

The Boy Scouts of Snow- 
Shoe Lodge 

By Rupert Sargent Holland 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 

PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


JAflvSTRAW 


e won- that was. “How Bagiev Met Death with a 
is and Smile,’’ is another thrilling chapter. But 
e very' so are they all thrilling, as yon are sure 
? to find if by some good fortune “The 

Robert Young Heroes of the American Navy” 
•ibner's should come into your possession. 

father The Life Savers 

is Flint “The Boy witli the U. S. Life Savers” 
Then, (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard) is the seventh 
■ South volume of the “L T . S. Service Series,” by 
lirilling Francis RoltAVhecler. The book is pro¬ 
ud did fusely illustrated from photographs sup- 
time in plied by the U. S. Government Bureau, 
mateur and makes yet more interesting the story 


rLr6hthogse1 


only read “The Life of Robert 
Stevenson" you will find it a treasi 
not a “Treasure Island.” 

Remember the Alamo! 


A NEW BOOK 

JACK STRAW, LIGHTHOUSE BUILDER 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., New York 


to" yourselves suppose Indians or bandits care for such things, 
man is always That’s the proper way to begin a liook, 
don’t you think? It’s one of the opening 
tries of Great sentences in Charles P. Burton’s “Camp 
:> Co.), William Bob’s Hill" (Henry Holt & Co.). Some 
Iventurcful life of you boys have read about “The Boys 
nteresting it, 1®. ;of Bob’s Hill”; and how the Band (gang), 
i over the chap* with Skinny Miller as leader, was or- 
in the Creek ganized into Raven Patrol, 
ns”; "Perils of Now, in the latest of the series, “Camp 
r Hunter.” But Bob’s Hill,” 
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The Greatest Boys’ Book 
of the Year! 



President Woodrow Wilson 
Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt 
Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary 
Postmaster General Burleson 
Orville Wright 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
Henry Van Dyke 
William T. Hornaday 
Sir Douglas Mawson 
Daniel Carter Beard 
Paul J. Rainey 
Dillon Wallace 
Walter Camp 
Christy Mathewson 
Joseph A. Altsheler 
Ralph D. Paine 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
Dr. William Brady 
Captain C. A. McAllister 
John Fleming Wilson 
and many other famous men helped 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


the greatest treat that American boys have had for many a year. THE 
BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK is edited by Walter P. McGuire, Editor of 
“Boys' Life” and Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian of The 
Boy Scouts of America, and published under the supervision of the editorial 
board of The Boy Scouts of America. Of course, every Boy Scout will 
want this wonderful book, but thousands of other boys will, too. For 
never was there such a boys’ book as this—never such a list of famous 
contributors—never such a wealth of good things between the covers of 
one boys’ hook. It contains eleven corking short stories; a great number of 
special articles by the most famous men in America—public officials, edu¬ 
cational leaders, naturalists, explorers, handicraft experts, scout leaders, 
athletes and big men of sport, humorists and artists; many pages of "what 
to do and how to do it” material on woodcraft, carpentry, etc.; photographs 
of Boy Scout activities in all parts of the world; and many other things 
far too numerous to mention. Yet the price of this marvelous book is 
only $1.50, a few cents more than that of the average boys’ story. 


Write for This Wonderful Book To-Day 
or Get It at Any Bookstore! 

E BO'S SCOUTS YEAR BOOK contains more than 100 pictures, including ; 
S °;u P , 0t ° g i ra P hs v and , 2 - c °lored plates, is 10*4 inches high, 7’A inches wide ar 
es thick. It is bound in red cloth, stamped in gold, and finished with a beat 
-ed inlay on the cover The price is $1.50 net, or $1.65, if sent by mail. 


Agents Wanted 

S' live boys to act as agents for THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK. Here is 

your chance to earn some Christmas money. Write for terms NOW! 


Write for our New Catalog of Books for Boys 


E). APPLETON & CO., Publishers 

35 W. 32nd St. New York City 


thirty pages of “what to do and how to do 
it"; material on woodcraft, camping, fish¬ 
ing, etc.; photographs of boy scout ac¬ 
tivities in all parts of the world; stories 
of heroic deeds by scouts; several pages 
of games to play; boy scouts in foreign 
countries; and other things too numerous 
to mention. 

Indians 1 

“The Red Arrow” (Harper Bros.), of 
course is an Indian story. Elmer Russell 
Gregor, whose stories have delighted many 
a hoy’s heart, is the author. White Otter, 
a young Sioux, is the hero of the story. 
At his own request, he goes to recover 
the Red Arrow from the Pawnees. 

Many years before, that famous medi¬ 
cine trophy had been stolen from the 
Sioux medicine lodge by a daring young 
Pawnee. The Sioux had made countless 
efforts to recover it, and many warriors 
had forfeited their lives in the attempt. 
White Otter had heard the tales of their 
heroism recited at the Sioux council-fire, 
and they had filled him with a longing to 
achieve the exploit. 

How well lie succeeded makes a story 
so brimming full of desperate exploits that 
all boys are hound to read it with glowing 
interest. 


The Great Wild North 

“In the Great Wild North” (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard) D. Lange recites thrill- 
ingly the adventures of a pioneer boy, who 
with his father and a faithful Indian guide 
made a five-hundred-miie canoe trip from 
a Hudson’s Bay trading post to Red River. 
There they join in a great buffalo hunt, 
narrowly escaping capture by hostile 
Biaekfeet Indians. Following that comes 
a perilous journey down the Arkansas 
River to the Mississippi, and then on to 
St. Louis, where all land in safety after so 
many stirring experiences and hairbreadth 
escapes from the perils that constantly be¬ 
set the pioneers. 

Hurrah for the Golden West! 

Have any of you boys read “On the 
Plains with Custer"? Very good, that’s 
quite a number. And how many of you 
read “Buffalo Bill and the Overland 
Trail”? Well, well, that’s a good many 
more. I needn’t tell you boys, then, that 
it was Edward L. Sabin who wrote both of 
these books. 

And now he has written another one of 
the same fine sort, “Gold Seekers of ’49” 
(J. B. Lippineott). What it meant for 
men to make their way across the. plains, 
hound for the Land of Gold, and what 
happened when they reached there, though 
told in fascinating story form is all set 
down with due regard to accuracy, so that 
in reading it you boys will learn of the 
beginning of California’s history, and be 
proud of what is one of our greatest states 
today. 

More Indians 

You know of cowboys, but did you ever 
hear of a cowboy artist? “Indian Why 
Stories” (Charles Scribner’s Sons) by 
Frank B. Linderman, has many beautiful 
illustrations, the pictures from which they 
were taken being painted by Charles M. 
Russell, a real cowboy. So you can well 
feel that hook must be very good or a 
cowboy would not have wasted his time 
illustrating it. The book is especially for 
younger hoys, though I am sure big boys 
enjoyed the stories when they heard War 
Eagie tell them across his lodge-fire long 
centuries ago. 


Mention Boys’ Life in 


veriny advertisements 
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School Stories 

There are two school stories that are 
likely to interest you very much, though 
both are quite different. The one is “The 
Secret Play” (Appleton) by Ralph 
Henry Barbour; the other, “Deal Woods” 
(Macmillan Co.) by Latta Griswold. The 
first story is very largely of football and 
how “the secret play” won the big game 
of the year. The second story is quite un¬ 
usual, for there is in it so little of school 
sports. It’s a gripping story just the same 
because it gives in such a vivid way the 
everyday happenings, and the things that 
don’t happen every day, in a boys’ pre¬ 
paratory' school. 

All Hail America! 

The beautiful, the great and glorious, 
and what helps to make her so are the 
many places of scenic beauty and historic 
memories that stretch from shore to shore, 
and Lakes to Gulf. In “Places Young 
Americans Want to Know'” (D. Appleton 
Co.) Everett T. Tomlinson marshals all 
of his many abilities to make real and at¬ 
tractive to young people their country’s 
noblest and best possessions. 

Maybe you will be fortunate enough’ to 
travel about a bit and see this glorious 
land of ours. If so, be sure to read this 
hook, for you will enjoy every place you 
visit the more for having read it. For 
those who never “get about” to see 
all the places, let me add that the pro¬ 
fusion of beautiful illustrations makes it 
almost a picture book. 

“Making Good” 

When I was a boy I lived not a great 
distance from a tannery, where in the 
great yard we had such good times tumbl¬ 
ing about in the tan bark. I was never 
privileged to go through the big buildings, 
but looked through the windows, wonder¬ 
ing what v r as going on in there, for there 
was not only the roar and rattle of ma¬ 
chinery that invited, but also the mystery 
of it all, since it was commonly reported 
that the tanning of certain leathers was 
a secret process. 

But no boy need feel like that today, for 
in “The Story of Leather” (Penn Pub. 
Co.) by S. W. Bassett, you may learn 
all about it, and in a most delightful way, 
for the book is not simply a record of dry- 
as-dust facts, but a story, the story of 
Row Peter Codington, leaving his com¬ 
fortable home to enter his father’s leather 
tannery under an assumed name, with his 
friend Xat, mastered this fascinating but 
difficult industry and became, by his cour¬ 
age and faithfulness, a power in the tan¬ 
nery, and with his father. 

Story With a Mystery 

Good news for the boys who read about 
the adventures of the four classmates W’ho 
went on a cruise “To the Land of the 
Carihou.” Good news for all boys, too, 
for the author, Paul G. Tomlinson, has 
written a second book, “In Camp on Bass 
Island” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), in 
which he chronicles more experiences of 
these same four boys. This time they 
spend their summer’s vacation camping on 
an island in the St. Lawrence River. Such 
good times they had—fishing, boating, 
swimming, camping, and competing in 
athletic games at a summer colony nearby. 
And on the island they found a hermit 
who proves to be such a mysterious per¬ 
son. Of course those boys couldn’t be 
satisfied until they found out all about 
him. And how they did it and what their 
discovery was give a most intense element 
of interest to the story. 


" 



IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 3 4 2 chamb«s’s”: c New g Yo“ ass - 













Scouts—Here Are Cartridges 
That Hit Where You Aim 

If you want to be th^'marksmerf and 
tarpshooters use. 

JT^V .22 Calibre Short Cartridges 

Mr/ for BOY SCOUTS 


What Scouts are Doing 

Stories of Interesting Activities in All Parts of the Country. 


Troop Outgrows Its Cabin—Building 
a New One 

T ROOP I, of Albion, N. Y., which 
started with twenty members a year 


Report of National Court of 
• Honor for October 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 

[ Rea Eggleston, Jamestown, N. Y. 

:■ EAGLE SCOUTS 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 



Victor Victrola 

Latest Model $1Q 
8 Song Hits lO 


ini was held at which the boys prepared i 
! served flapjacks and other scout grub. ( 
admission fee was charged, and the 1 


The Life Savers 


icout work, (hump 
c attempting the swi 
mpanving them." 


they had cut the distance down to five 
rods, Story wisely concluded to get ashore 
• as quickly as possible and secure a pole, 
i Just in time be found one, waded back in 
as far as be could, thrust one end of it 


Individual Name 

Pencils^^^-^ 


T HERE is a tree which overhangs the 
Greenbrier River at Ronceverte, W. 
Va„ and from one of its outstretching 
branches hangs a rope. To take the end 
of this rope, stretch back, and then with 
a few quick steps launch out into the air, 
swinging fifteen feet above the swirling 
water, makes a fellow feel like an aviator. 
When he lets go, lie flies in a graceful 
i parabola and then drops into the stream 
, kerplunk and makes the water fly—air- 
i ship, flying boat and submarine trip all in 
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toons and compressed air tanks. lie was 
just tuning up the engines of his mono¬ 
plane on the day after the Fourth and 
hadn't even thought of needing a diving 
suit, but his hands slipped and he looped 
the loop all the way down. He knocked 
a hole in the water as big as a wash tub 
and the crowd on the bank simply laughed 
themselves sick. 

However, the little comedy had its seri¬ 
ous side—and very serious it was. The 
aviator could not swim. For a moment 
there was some doubt as to whether the 
last act would l?||‘':a rescue or a funeral. 
Only one person correctly interpreted the 
meaning of the drawn face, tlfc convulsive 
movements, the choking cry of the hoy in 
the water. That one was Scout Gerald 
Shugbron, tenderfoot, age twelve. He 
flew in like a kingfisher bird, and, although 
fully clothed and lacking in life saving 
experience, he did the job like an expert. 
And now he wears a bronze medal. 

S COUT ATWOOD PEARL got the 
jump on his scoutmaster and the rest 
of the troop in going after a brother scout 
who was swept into a deep hole by the 
swift current of the Grand River, near 
Grand Ledge, Mich., on June 22. The 
presence oFso many, who were prepared 
to render assistance, materially reduced 
the risk, hut nevertheless Pearl’s prompt¬ 
ness deserved a letter of commendation 
from the National Court of Honor, for in 
such emergencies every second counts. 

R HEA EGGLESTON was waiting for 
a chum on the shore of Chatauqua 
Lake one morning last July. They were 
intending to practice some of the work 
required for second-class tests. The 
chum’s brother, a baby of two and a half 
years, was left alone for a few moments 
and started on an exploring expedition. 
He went as far as the end of the pier— 
a little farther, in fact. Rhea heard a 
splash and grasped the situation instantly. 
He rushed out, disentangled the toddler 
from the weeds and snags and pulled him 
out of the muddy water. It was not deep 
enough to drown a scout and there was 
no danger at all, but to the mother the 
rescuer will always be a hero—rightly so— 
and the letter of commendation he received 
was well deserved. 


Bicycle Travelers 

Scouts W i 1- 
lard and Edwin 
Gloss, of Troop 
13, Elizabeth, 
N. J„ made a 
bicycle trip 
during the past 

Elizabeth to 
Scranton, P a. 
They carried 
all their equip¬ 
ment with them and pitched camp along 
the road wherever night overtook them. 
One of their camps was on Lake Hopat- 
cong and another at the Delaware Water 
Gap. The total distance covered on the 
trip was 275 miles. 



Blind Scouts Form Debate Team 

Troop 85, Cleveland, O., composed of 
blind hoys, is making a specialty of debat¬ 
ing and has formed a team with Scout 
Roy Searls as captain. They are planning 
to challenge other scouts to debates. 



DRIFTWOOD CRYSTALS 


Something 

Beautiful 


You Scouts who live on the sea 
coast have seen the mysterious colors 
in a DRIFTWOOD camp fire, con¬ 
tinuously changing—now blue, now 
green, now yellow, now gold, now 
old rose. 




A MECHANICAL PUZZLE 


SPEEDWAY VACUUM ENGINE 


WHAT MAKES IT GO! 



Price, $3 30 

Ask your Toy dealer for tlio Speedway—if he has 
not got it we will send C. O. I>. charges prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. 


DRIFTWOOD CRYSTAL CO. 

Gloucester, Mass. 


SPEEDWAY TOY MFC. CO. 

217 Gibbons Arcade, Dayton, Ohio 


Mention Boys’ Lift: 


vering advertisements 
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j Beech-Nut® | 

| Peanut-Butter flj 





T HREE Scout Rules 
for Winter: Keep 
warm, keep dry, be well 
nourished—and doesn’t 
a big Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter sandwich go to 
the spot just right after 
a hike through the snow. 
The best of the peanut- 
acrid heart, completely 
removed, crushed to a 
butter, ready to spread. 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO.. Canajohaiie, N. \ 


Scout Master: 


Scouts.As Auxiliary Firemen 



Troop 1, of Unadilla, N. 1 
possessing what is proba 
ixiliarv fire apparatus of a 
y. They are organized a: 


onfident that they b 

tfltt'ot of themselves should 


"A Scout Is Helpful' 

Reports from Everywhere Prove Itl 


i coupon and mail, makiug t 


Send Free of All Charge enough f 

Wheatena \ 

Scout Rations lor your Next Hike i 

The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Kahway, New Jersej 


jreatly appreciated. 

Troop 2 has also 
?irst campaign. Sc 


7,000 girls earn Camp Fire dues 

by selling our 

“Camp Fire Cocoa” 

7.000 boys should do the same. 
CJr**' Drop us a post card for circu- 
lars and copies of letters. 


LOTOS TEA CONCERN, Inc. 

57th St. and Lexington Avenue 
■phone Plaza 7454 New York City, N. Y 

IT) / Old Dutch 
Cleanser 
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letter of thanks and commendation fr 
nber of Commerce for their splen- 
rendered during the First National £ 
an. As many as twenty scouts w 


_ fkJ- b!k 






Scouts Afield i 


S E I Yours for a Sound Body and a Keen Mind— 

— | Shredded Wheat 

= Snow and ice and long days spent in the biting wind. Skating, 
■ E snowshoeing, coasting, sleighing and the cold tramp home 

J E through the bare, still forests. These are the days for 

2 | SHREDDED WHEAT. It fills the body with vigor and 

ts that oq E warmth, the muscles with strength and endurance. 


Friday, too. 

TTmoN City, Ind. —Troop No. 
much time and money in fixing uj 


Not only is SHREDDED WHEAT at all times delicious to 
eat, but it is also the perfect food for the athletic, active boy. 


Stores the muscles with strength without overburdening the 
body; ready-cooked, easy to serve. 


a aster William T. Beard 
>f Troop 1—attendance a 
t Hartford, where they si 




When provisioning for your outing trips, see to it that SHREDDED 
WHEAT has its place on your list. It is the ideal food for the Boy 


Each boy pitched his own tent, cooked meals — 
i made beds; four went on a fourteen-mile ^ 
:e. A bridge was built during the encamp- — 


“There is health and vigor in every shred.” 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


BOYS MAKE MONEY I '"i""-1. “"'S' 1 WT,', 


il training in methods of prevent 
shing forest fires. The woods 

(Continucdion page 49) 


POULTRY PAPER S 
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STAMPS 





Another Dandy 


Stamp Find 



And More Helpful Information 
for Collectors 


By FRANK L. COES 


i 


about in the No- 
•cmber Boys' Life has 
, c e n supplemented by 
mother lot of unusual 
•overs. These can hardly 
ie called a scout find, 
but they are a scout¬ 
master's find, and were 
turned over to a lucky 
scout for his collection. 
They were found in an 
abandoned store, which 
lad been the post office 
or a tiny settlement. 
Doubtless the settlement 
till exists, although the 
tore and other buildings 
.•ere burned the winter 
fter the stamps were 
found. 

Like the “Floyds" 


, the 


bearing “Blood’s” stamps 


ps issued by private 

.1 s ; an d doubtless 

during the stress of the Civil War, sucli 
failing companies offered much better 
l ice than the disrupted government mail 
vice for local letters or packages. But 
3e "Blood’s” stamps seem to have been Jenkins’ Camden Despatch being the 
d long before the “Floyds" that were that show in my album, and I believe 
pictured last month. & Co. also had a similar post service 

The first Philadelphia Despatch Post about Philadelphia, 
stamps seem to have been in the form of a There are doubtless others. Yoi 
seal, and were used in 1841. The type was find the values of “local” stamps i 
then changed to the odd pieture of a man Supplement to Scott’s catalog. The ] 
running across the house tops, and these however, are about twice what a Stan 
were used from 1845 to 1817. Then a series cover is worth, if genuine. To he suri 
of round stamps until 1848, when the little are genuine they ought to be on the 
square ones appeared in various styles as these stamps have been counter 
and colors, and in bronze ink on colored and reprinted. 

papers. These were used till 1854. In 1858 Some exceptionally clean and pi 
the post nr "dispatch” service seems to covers would doubtless be worth full 
have been sold or transferred to Kocher- log, and others are unpriced because 
sperger & Co, as their name is seen on the are so rare as to make them worth 
"ower rim of the oval stamps on these en- high nriees. 

This fairly fixes th 


1858 and 


1800, as the p 
date as late 


•, but x 




Thus you see you may yet find 
thing of value in apparently wor 
papers, and in out of the way plac 
. iafl| as There must still be a lot of these i 
to he found if the time is given t 
just how seareh. I am glad scouts can find tht 
1 by this they all help toward a eolleetion, o 
: the de- bring funds for making a collection 
complete. 

Write Little ox Album Pages 
tual cash In the November number I gave 
r the con- helpful hints about transferring fro; 
The best albums and the arrangement, etc, o 


tails. 

They Are Valuable. 

Stamps of this kind have an a 
sale value, which is determined b 
dition of the stamp and cover, 
cover of this lot is the second from the top album 
on the right. This is perfect, the stamp has One question" is about what the 
good margins all round and is lightly can- should write on his pages. I belie* 
celled. Of course you will understand that least possible is best. Of course on 
the arrangement depended on the desire to write a little essay about each m 
show each cover against a contrasting portrait or animal or scene; hut it i 
color, and order of merit of value was not ter to have that story in your hea< 
considered. will add to your ability to remembe 

The little square stamp is “bronze on give you more time for the proper 
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i a Box 



Shirts and Neckties by Mail] 

for less than you pay for shirts alone 
On receipt of $2 and 15c postage with 
name and address of fire friends, we 
send a box of 3 DURO shirts and a 
handsome necktie by parcel post. 


and 15c postage* today with size and five names, 
gladly refund your money. Highest hank refer 

GOOOELL & CO., Room 65, 158 €, 34fh St., Aiw York 


FREE 5 l T ’ oreigI1 s 1 tam P| to appi 

stamp. 50 TJ. ^S.„ catalogue value $1.12, 


70 


DIFFERENT STAMPS fr 


OLD COINS WANTED— 


CLARKE & CO., < 


Hlb. 


L UNSORTED MISSION F 


WAR ISSUES FREE. 


VERT GOOD APPROVALS FOR BEGINNERS 


such a memory is not needed but the more I 
you memorize of facts, dates, names and 
locations, the easier becomes the learning 
of new things and the more certain their 
hold on your memory. Don't let your 
:amps make you waste time in writing 
things you can easily remember. 

I met a scout this summer who could j 
name the “allegorical” designs on 
Newspaper Stamps of 1875-95, and 
free to own that I am unable to do it 
without a look at the stamps and s 
thought. He said he learned them because 
they were the subject of a composition. 
You see how one thing leads to another. 
Anyway you should learn all the portrait 
subjects on our stamps, and don’t let any¬ 
one fool you on Seward or what we owe 
im. It is a standard question which is 
lore often missed than answered. 

The New Catalogue —A Review 
1 don’t suppose it ever occurred to ary 
f you that we all depend for prices on 
the’ Standard Catalogue, and that almost 
•»rj one of the sixty-odd thousand prices 
carefully checked over and changed if 
necessary before the new edition is 
printed. The 1916 catalogue is just off 
the press, and the editor announces 25,000 
changed prices. 

Every one of you needs a catalogue, es¬ 
pecially if there is any exchanging or 
buying done, and to meet all pockets the 
new catalogue is issued in paper covers, in 
cloth covers and in a new de luxe form 
with soft leather binding. 

While not as large as some of the Euro¬ 
pean catalogues, the new Scott Standard 
Catalogue is most complete and thorough 
in United States stamps and envelopes, has 
a parcel post scale and map for pack¬ 
age charge calculation, and “language” 
and “colony” tables, which are invaluable. 

I regret they continue the omission of the 
coinage equivalent tables, as they are 
very handy for foreign correspondents 
through the Boys’ Life Lonesome Corner. 

Remember always that the catalogue 
prices are for “fine” copies, and that 
specimens of quality below perfect mr 
not be expected to bring more than 
part of catalogue value, according to 
condition and rarity. Thus, “mint, full 
gum” is the best tiling you can have; then 
“mint, no gum,” “lightly cancelled,” “me¬ 
dium cancelled” and “heavy cancelled,” 
which grades will determine value, always 
remembering that a thin spot, perforations 
which throw the design “off center” or 
which cut the printing, torn perforations, 
etc., have a place in valuing, and often 
some minor details determine the value of 
an otherwise “mint” specimen. 

I always tell a beginner that a poor 
specimen, if bought at a proper price, 
better than a blank space, and that 
can be replaced for a better stamp when 
opportunity offers. The blank space has 
no educational value, but the poor copy 
has some, and we are out to learn what 
every stamp teaches. 

A catalogue can he bought through any 
of your trade acquaintances or at your 
book store, or direct from the publishers. 
In all probability, the Scott Catalogue 
will be the only true guide which can 
be easily obtained till the war in Europe 
is over. When peace comes there will be 
changes beyond all belief, but now they 
have stopped almost entirely as compared 
with the first few months of the trouble. 



Isn’t That A1 

i Dandy Present f 

I Thousands of boys and girls wan 
i New Mirroscope for Christmas t 

It is a dandy present, bring- I 
i for months to come. With J 

. The New j 

j 

ou can show snapshots, po-ur . 

, „.anips, war pictures, post cards of ' 

\ scenes and buildings, cartoons, jj 
i shadowgraphs, etc., enlarged to si 

I cral feet across. All sorts of gam 
! shows and entertainments arc er 



They’ll fit you 
too dad! ^ 

A*-*, sT 


OH DIFFERENT STAMPS—CaUl 
dUR. H. A. GREEN, 4407 Dovi 

Mention Boys' Lite fn answeri: 


.. buy 

—forhimself | 



foNRQN 

Extension Ice Skate 



n Boys’ Life in answe 
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MESCOLITEl The Electric Scout ATTENTION! 



XMAS MONEY FOR YOU 


By ALFRED P. MORGAN 


I I why boy scouts should he esprcittlh / 
y interested in electricnl things? 

Turn to page four of the Handbook 
and you will read about scouts in all ages 
and in all kinds of work—principally fron¬ 
tier scouts, who have gone out on new and 
strange adventures, and through their 
work have benefited the people of the 





Send for Our Manual No. 5 of 

Wireless Telegraphy 

onl T superficially interested! 

\ ‘ \\ part plfl jt eC * a dtetiDfiraisfced 

\ C\> \ \\ M an *jal e ^U t0 explain 

\ \\ yjj Telegraphy! file Man- 

\ **^&&$* \\ indisiie ^ sat)1 e .to a 


We ask ten cents ($.10) for it-- 
give you a coupon receipt 
which can be applied on any 
order amounting to One Dol¬ 
lar ($1.00) or more 


Send for Our Catalog J-28 


go to some far away frontier whence he 
may push into the great unknown beyond. 
Fortunately it is not necessary. There is 
right at home a wonderful borderland 
which needs exploring and the scout who 
passes along the frontier of that land 
called Science has an opportunity for 


about electricity, mechanics, chemistry, 
.astronomy, etc. Some of you know so 
little that you think it wouldn't interest 
you, and it is not until you begin to ap¬ 
proach the boundary line (on the other side 
of which lies the "land of Science) that 
you will become interested. And here is 
room for the scout. Here is an oppor- 


mto wlueli countless men have gone in ex¬ 
ploration. The knowledge they have 
brought back is one of our most precious 
possessions. This land is so huge that no 
man can even imagine going to its farther¬ 
most border. 


I would be scarecly apt to look for it. 
is wherever your toys, or those tl 
which you use for amusement, may 
pen to be. 

The very top which you spin is a 
tion of the land of science which' is 
I being explored and which promises r 
interesting adventures. 



SSL Wi 




LINCOLN ELECTRIC WORKS 
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ie center of the gyroscope is set to spin- 
ing by pulling a string, which has been 
rapped around a shaft, in much the 
ime manner as in spinning your top, the 
pparatus will exhibit many strange prop- 
rties which it did not possess before 
ie wheel started to spin. For example, 
' you pick it up in your hand, by means 
f the framework and try to give it a sud- 
en twist you will find that it resists you 
ad tries to push back just as if it were 

Steers Vessels, Steadies Aeroplanes 
Some one noticed this peculiar property 
f a spinning gyroscope to resist any at- 
rmpts to suddenly change its position and 
•ied to put it to good usage and as a re¬ 
lit. gyroscopes now balance the aero- 
lane and steer some of the war ships of 
ie United States Navy. 


I jQct/A/fJ&eA&i/ /i/ouA/ JX7?/iay 


ian continuously at the wheel to eonstant- 
r shift the rudder so as to counteract the 
Tect of the waves, currents and winds and 
;ep the ship true to its course. Gyro- 
opes now perform this duty far more 
i-cnrately than man. The gyroscopes used 
>r this purpose are kept spinning con- 
nuously by means of an electric motor, 
hey are mounted upon very delicate* 
ivots. After the ship's course is set, any 
ight tendency for the vessel to turn to 
ie right or left, even an almost imper- 
iptible bit, affects the gyroscope and the 
tter by means of its resisting action 
imediately sets into operation an elec- 
ical arrangement which turns the rnd- , 
ir and corrects the course. This is only 
ie of the many useful purposes of the 
yroseope discovered in the past few 


Your Chance 

An apparently trivial thing which you 
ay notice about some of those objects I 
hich surround you, especially about your [ 
iys, and for which no useful application j 
in be suggested at the time, may one 
iy develop into a brand new invention 
hich will prove of use to all humanity. 

If you build a toy steam turbine, a tele- 
raph set or an electric motor, the ac- 
ial work will be of great interest and 
leasure to you—but the greatest benefil 
ill come from your observance of the 
rinciples of these devices and the things 
hich take place after you finish them 
id set them in operation. 

The Boy Scout Crusoes 

(Continued from page 6) 
hen Dr. Cameron forced himself to speak. 
“It's not surprising that the ship is not 
lere,” he said. “She couldn't stay at 
ichor out there in such a storm. She has 
ther found a sheltered harbor somc- 
here along the coast, or has had to put 
it to sea. We were foolish to expect 
lything else. 1 ought to have warned 
3U that you would not find her out there 
here you saw her last." 

“But the rowboat?" said Rod. 

“T don't understand that," admitted his 
ither. “1 shouldn't have thought that 
ie sailors would have put off to the ship 
ithout ns." 

“Captain Motion would be rather short- 
inded without them though," suggested 




THE ELECTRO IMPORTING COMPANY 

**Everything for the Experimenter** 

273 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 



Monocoil Motor 


5000 Mile Wireless ■ 

f How to make this long distance 
amateur receiving set at slight ex¬ 
pense, as well as complete plans for 
building other types of wireless sta- . 
tions, are shown plainly in I 

How to Conduct a Radio Club \ 
a book that no student of wireless 
can afford to miss. 

I Send 50 cents for your copy today ] 

' and re- pnrr the latest issue of 
ceiveri\E.E The Wireless Age. 

I the only magazine of Radio com¬ 
munication. r 


“The Electrical Experimenter” 


j^end/0 li/ir 3mueA' 
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SAY, SCOUTS! 

HERE’S A NEW STUNT 





tan ley Rule & Level Co. it 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. ™ e & s 

Fritehie”) and through othei 

r> n V Q T T I »rZo°VS^ ia 

iB ^ • • • Hancock, Maryland, and lien 

Here is your chance to own hearty welcome, 

a real automobile. We have * 

just completed plans for of the Royal <j oree for a we f 

THE AUTO JUNIOR | hanging bridge another over 


The process Is easy and I 
fun. The blocks are hard 
and paneled to look like c 


any boy mechan.cally inclined should find a HUTCHINSON, Kansas.— Hikes, 
wonderful educational value in them, Send Little River, proficiency in sending i 

a stomp for further particulars . the semaphore code, and in knot ty 

A FINE CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR ANY BOY. basketball team, a baseball nine, a tei 
ment—these are some of the activiti 

THE PLAN BUREAU These boys have also secured a two-r 

815 Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. ^LrrZ^dZ t’' h ° USe ' “ 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 

Complete Set with Moulds and Tool 
to make 27 different cement blocks 

PRICE $1.00 

We will prepay delivery charges tt 
before January” if W” 

BENJAMIN-SELLAR MFC. CO 

557-559 W. QUINCY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Make Inkstands, and | 
other Christmas Things { 

with this “RED DEVIL” ‘ 
Glass Cutter — The Standard 
Glazier’s Tool of the World, i 
No present like something you 
make YOURSELF. 

Sample postpaid Sc. Glass 
Cutter booklet free. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc. 

168 Chambers St., New York City. 
MANUFACTURERS OF REAL 


iMARCONIgm 



LEARN TELEGRAPHY^ 


TEACH YOURSELF 


KODAK FILMS n- 


Mention Boys’ 


'e in answering advertisements 
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The bu0LER_ 
Sounds « 
number 9C 

Cm-ts 


PASSED 




HIKES 

R*E POPULAR 
IN THE CRISP 
WINTER 
RlR 


SCALING 

WALLS Blvtiopj 

MUSCLES 

RNO 

dexterity 


DENVER SCCOTS 
ffflLUTE 

their hew 
executive 

L.S.DRLE 


ERST ORANGE 

N.r. Citizens 
donate 
$ 17,000 fw 
Scour Work 


£r. Prul 
DOWNS 
HINNEAPOUff 
RELATING 
MESSAGE TO 
60V. HAHMONO 


BIG 

FEATURE 

REEL NEXT 


















BOYS, HERE 
ARE THE MOST WONDER. A 
f/. FUL ELECTRIC AND MECHANICAL 
f TRAINS YOU EVER HEARD OF, SOLD V\ 
' UNDER A WHOLE YEAR’S GUARANTEE. 

The most fascinating and educational toys of the age are these 
working models of actual trains. All who see them marvel at 
their perfect operation and life-like resemblance to the great rail 
road trains of America. 

Electrically-driven “Twentieth Century Limited’* 

The power for this beautiful train is supplied cither from youi 
ordinary house current or from dry batteries. This train which is 
Nearly Four Feet Long 

consists of extra-heavy locomotive, tender and three cars. Twelve 
pieces of third-rail track, specially banked at the curves to prevent 
derailment, complete with wiring connections, five-speed regu¬ 
lator and book of instructions, are supplied with it 
VARIOUS SIZES AND PRICES 

The trains are made in various sizes priced at $4.00, $5.00, 
$8.00, $10.00 and $15.00. All our trains are fully equipped. 
MECHANICAL POWER ALSO 

If you do not possess facilities for electric power zee have mod¬ 
els of the same trains operated by mechanical pozver at 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 and $15.00. 

GUARANTEED FOR TWELVE MONTHS 

a All the trains are sold under our guarantee 
that they will operate perfectly with proper use 
for twelve months. You could get no fairer 
proposition. TOYS 

are known throughout the 
country for quality'. If your 
store cannot show you these 
wonderful trains, send your 
check for one you want to / 

JOHN BING / 

381 Fourth Ave., New York / 


YOU ARE NOT TOO LATE TO ENTER THE 


STRAT SELLING 
COMPETITION 

You’re still in time for Xmas buying and a 
chance to win one of the 

25 Prizes 

It’s a competition where you can’t lose ! 

Strat Game Co.. Inc.. 450 Fourth Ave.. New York 
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VACUUM CUP 

'Red 01ftviOofW 1^0$, 

BICYCLE TFRES 




JW 

zvPy- 


’acuuin Cups. Absolutely im- 

lune from oil-rot. Puncture- 

roof and guaranteed wear- 

roof for one full season or j 

epaired or replaced, for / 

Jgsyf/ 

vhich gives them an / 

turdhiess -“tE" J&S// 
icvcle' t f r e s 6 J 

:^1 A / 


VACUUM CUP 

0l£rPt©of > 

motorcyclePtires 


Scouts' ^ 
Questions Answered l8 


★ TH REE ★ STAR.* 
BICYCLE TIRES 


liappy combina- 
■ goodness, and | 



^410 c k:'v? “^[ewgSDelivery v T o°u FREE : 

-A=>^ ~ ___ A»“tnu„din B o i r..rlonl ! .lO; IS16 .gsHf. A sample 1916 model "ItDneer" bicycle. 


<d t v loi bigotTer. r /~Sk I/ 1 Write at onco for large illustrated 

VuRUlZER Free Band Catalog J ", 

j Carrying Case Free 1 OI, f> V cents a'dJy Un Generous allowance I I -JJtijX MKgwjf and remarkable terms. ^ 

j with this superb I *or old instruments. Free trial. Wenip. || \**VttWt n S RIDER AGENTS Wanted- Boys, 

I triplesilverplated P‘x uicu. ^ 00^1 \\ rite touay. 157g Ijl/fV'R |J V Vj?, make money taking orders for Bicycles. 

1 Lyric Cornet. | 4thSt..Cinc(nnati.o. s.w»ba»"h Av!.Chicairo ll !i .{ JJI 'P T/rCS and Sundries from our big catalog. 
*■■■ - - lw "U Do Business direst with the leading bicycle 


i. S., Ohio.— Q. Mag a second-class patrol 
is patrol leader does? 

1. No. The correct position of the first anc 
unci-cl ass badge, whether for leaders or pri 
2 scouts, is shown in the Official Handbook. 

). Are there spreiol badges for second ana 


DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS I 



•j^^jjsta^ntly with adjust3b 


HATFIELDS - PARLOR - BASEBALL - GAME 
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Here’s Our Trip 


visit the Cave of the Winds, make the 
“Maid o’ the Mist” trips and cross the 
rapids into Canada. We will inspect the 
Shredded Wheat Company and other 






i Denver and get 
grand old Rockies. 
;nt sightseeing and 


August 7th —All aboard for 
morning start by automobile fc 
est and grandest of our natioi 


August9th andiOth —More wonderful still! 
Three whole days at Colorado Springs 
with an auto trip to the Garden of the 
Gods, Manitou and an ascent to’ the sum¬ 
mit of Pike’s Peak by the world-famed 
cog-wheeled road the first day. Next day 


Join Us Next Summer— 
and You'll Smile, too! 

W E are the fifty Boy Scouts and Y. M. C. A. fellows 
from all over the country who went on the 8,ooo-mile 
trip to the San Francisco Exposition last summer, 
returning home thru the Panama Canal. 

And what a peach of a time we had! Not one of us would have 
missed that trip for a house and lot. So enthusiastic were we that 
while on the steamship the day before entering New York Harbor we 
planned another grand trip for this summer. 

And we decided to have a “whole” special train full of fellows this 
time instead of just fifty. If you are a first or second class Scout, or 
u M. C. A. boy, you can join us! 

Now read the itinerary of the great trip we have planned, even though 
it will give you only a faint idea of the grand time you will have, of 
the fine friends you will make, and of the education you will obtain. 

We would like to use up this whole copy of Boys’ Life to tell you 
about our plan, but we can’t afford any more space here. However, 
just cut out this coupon and send it to our Secretary, F. M. Gannon, and 
he will send you our club paper and tell you all about our trip and how 
you can go on it without costing you a cent. Cut out this coupon and 
send it this minute! 

BOYS’ TRAVEL CLUB 

Headquarters, Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio 
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§iij| Winning the Rock I 


Finally he gained the top and stood e 


SPORTING 

now sold ona'valileHasisM^ 
for the first time. 


lo charge of experts. I 

Nbw York's Best Merchandise Brought to You 

j?et from the most ^elusive sporting^ goo^s° a tore U ia 


make large profits because they have heavy ex 
Wh°^ V o« C b y j° Q must P ay v°u^buy_ iron: 


FREE 


■ New 1916 Book 
m of2000 Bargains 

B Send^oo* money! Merely 3 a 


SCOUTS ATTENTION 

Acquire knowledge while on hikes 


Collection No. I contains 20 Rocks 
and 20 Minerals. 

Collection No. 2 contains 40 Minerals 


an-aamhim -Wheel 

^^JCoasterYYagion 
■ The 0ri § in al [ 


BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 

II Schenck St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada, Preston, Ont. 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN 

$1.00 or $2.50 for Xmas 


I Sell 25 packages at 10c earn $1; sell 50. earn $2.50 
Send now for box of 25. The Owl Jlrt Shops 
Room 451 3)3 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER. MASS 

Mention Bots’ Life in answering adverlisemen 


Again it approached the rock slowly, rid¬ 
ing in on the long waves until it began to 
get dangerously near the big boulder. 
Then the tall Yankee at the tiller waited, 
tense and alert, watching his chance to 
* run in immediately .after a big wave had 
| spent itself, and back the boat out of 
( danger before the next wave could hurl 
t it against the granite and shatter it into 
splinters. 

The chance came. A big wave hurst with 
a roar against the rock, the spray splash¬ 
ing in all directions. Then, as the tons 
of water slipped back again, Sims roared 
his "Yo-heave-ho” command. 

It shot tile boat against the curling, 
sucking eddies. Big O'Brien balanced a 
moment on the gunwale and leaped for¬ 
ward. Into the trough he dropped. Then 
began the scramble for the first niche 
before the next wave surged in and seized 
him. Up he climbed over the slippery 
stone. He reached the first of the grooves 
and was trying to get a foothold in an¬ 
other when—his hand slipped. The next 
moment he shot down the trough and back 
to the very spot upon which he had landed. 
Frantically he struggled to his knees, then 
to his feet, only to slip prone again. Then 
with a hiss and roar the next wave came 
curling in. He was doomed. 

The force of the water hurled him up 
the slippery trough, raised him high in 
the air and dr pped him backward, help- I 
. less, into the spume at the base of the 

“Merciful Providence protect him I He’s 
gone,” cried Sims, turning white. 

Jack and Ray were numb with horror. 
Big O’Brien had been whisked from the 
face of the earth like a straw. 

But before they could collect their scat¬ 
tered wits Lanky Sims’ voice was heard 
again above the roar of the water. 

"Look ! Quick! There he is ! On the 
port side! You, Ray, grab him! There 1 
See him !” 

Ray saw a distorted mass of clothing 
and legs arise to the surface just under 
him. It was whirled round and round by 
the force of the undercurrent for a brief 
instant before it started to sink again. 
Blindly the lad reached over the side and 
| clutched. His fingers closed upon a cold 
and clammy wrist, to which he clung de¬ 
spite the surging and tearing of the cur¬ 
rent. 

F ORGETFUL of the danger for the 
moment. Lanky Sims let go the tiller 
and reaching a long arm into the water 
seized hold of the big foreman too. Then 
together they dragged him over the gun¬ 
wale and into the boat. And while Jack 
and Ray took care of the all but drowned 
foreman, Sims directed the whaleboat out 
of the lashing water and toward the open 
sea where there were only the long rollers 
to contend with. 


Big O'Brien. First they got all 'of 
water out of his lungs. Then with 1 
lying prone in the bottom of the b 
they started artificial respiration. 1 
fully fifteen minutes the boys labored o 
the foreman while Sims and the rest 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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Magazine 

Catalog 

FREE! 

WRITE FOR IT! 

J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 

—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club Prices.aod gives the quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 

Save Magazine Money! 

Our 1915 Catalog (44pages) 1 ists more than 
3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking. The name I. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
find promptness ia the magazine field. 

Local Agents Wanted 


ADDRESS 

J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 


THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 


Look for the Plumb 
> trade-mark on the 
Official Scout Axe. 


rice, without leather sheath.75 

t National Headquarters and all hardware stores. 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Will you give one family a 



Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dipt., Commissioner fSIltt, 108 N. Dearborn Street, Chicaso 




"The Quartermaster Says" 

Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Fuedektck N. Cooke, Jit. 

“TT THAT'S NEW?” That is a form 
yy of greeting that is often heard, 
T ’ especially among scouts who 
always have their ears and eyes open for 
the iatest thing. Boys’ Life this month 
has considerable space devoted to Scout 
equipment among which are a number 
of articles that are both new and useful. 

The Quartermaster doesn’t forget that 
Christmas is coming. Accordingly he 
has been trying to help scouts to “put one 
over" in case they are hoping to find in 
their stocking some coveted piece of equip 
ment. Witness the full page advertise¬ 
ment of the Equipment Department in the 
November Bovs’ Life with the great big 
heading, “A Page That Is Largely for 
Parents.” Do you get the point? And 
now, here in this number, are eight pages 
of Scout equipment which possibly in one 
way or another might come to father's or 
mother’s attention. 

Blit now, what about the things that are 
new? Well, perhaps of special interest is 
the vacuum food canteen for keeping a 
lunch piping hot on a winter hike, or until 
noon recess at school. In summer, it will 
be bully for keeping tilings ice cold. Best 
of all, it performs the same service for 
liquids and solid foods alike, so that 
whether you have beef stew, macaroni or 
cocoa to he kept hot, or milk or lemonade 
to be kept cold, you will get equally satis¬ 
factory results. 

The Scout who wants to prepare his 
meal in the woods will he interested in the 
new large solid alcohol cookers illustrated 
on page 60. 

Then the firemaking sets. Here is 
something that Scouts have had a hard 
time to make for themselves, sometimes 
being handicapped by a scarcity of the 
proper kind of wood. Now a complete out¬ 
fit consisting of bow with rawhide thong, 
fire drill with socket, fire hoard and tinder, 
all read}’ for use, may be had for a small 


The Scout who takes pride in the ap¬ 
pearance of his room will be pleased with 
the genuine leather sheep-skin table covers 
and fringed leather pillow tops upon which 
the Scout seal has been burned. 

Two-color carved felt pennants are a 
novelty. Those illustrated on page 60 in¬ 
clude a larger pennant than we have had 
before. They may be had either in red 
and white, or blue and white. 

Still new enough to be included here 
are the neckerchiefs which have become so 
popular with Scouts. Nearly a score of 
colors are provided so that in all hut the 
largest cities each troop may have its in¬ 
dividual color. The lanyards on which 
knife or whistle is worn have also been 
added recently. 

Not to forget the .scoutmaster, we should 
mention the handsome and practical gold- 
filled compasses as one suggestion to the 
trooji which is thinking of presenting its 
leader witli a holiday remembrance. 

The wonderful little Scout Diary for 
1016 must not lie omitted as last year it 
brought pleasure and profit to over" 25,000 
Scouts. 

Finally, all in the Scout movement will 
in five 

cheer to others at Christmas and New 


ate the attractive greeting cards 
designs and ten different wordings 
an page 61. These afford a simple 
ixpensive means of extending cood 



Basket Ball Uniforms $740 

FULL SET OF FIVE I - 


WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 




2 ALL BRANCHES OF ART TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
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FOR THE BOY SCOUT’S CHRISTMAS 


Selected List of Official Supplies and Equipment 

For the convenience of members of the Boy Scouts of America and their 
friends, at this season there is published in the following pages a part of 
the catalog of the Department of Equipment and Supplies. It is hoped 
that many holiday suggestions will be found here. Surely to a Scout no 
gifts could bring greater pleasure than those which will be useful in 
Scouting. 

AN OPPORTUNITY, TOO, FOR THE SCOUT TO EARN EQUIPMENT 


"51&E PREPAREDnSSF ll . h ° l!da >' V irds ' 

ivawishjng y-iu % I their bright designs and 

merry Christmas varied greetings, to the more 

THBoowTmiS^: jK/ strictly practical items of 
dt scout “equipment," the fol- 

t lowing- pages are filled with 

things to gladden the heart 
of any boy—-Scout or other¬ 
wise—throughout the coming year. The knife and axe, 
which every Scout feels he must have, the "mess kit,’’ the 
tent, the blanket, offer a range of interesting suggestions. 
For school or tor Scouting, the splendid mackinaw coats 
will give lasting service and snug warmth with their 
ample length and wide rolling collar. Most of his ueedfj 
the true Scout earns, but nothing will make a boy happier 
than to receive as a holiday gift some coveted piece of 
equipment for his Scouting activities. Do not hesitate tb. 
write this department if assistance of any kind is required. 


Complete Catalog Free Equipment as Premiums 


BOY SCOUT STATUETTE 

Art Inspirational Figure 
By R. TAIT McKENZIE 
For Any Boy’s Room or Gift 
to the Troop 

Seventeen Inches High. 

No. 5088 IVORY FINISH $3.00 

No. 5089 BRONZE FINISH 3.50 

No. 5090 COPPER FINISH 3.50 

Express Charges Extra 



Remittance in full must accompany all orders, which should be sent to: 

Department of Equipment and Supplies 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Latest Word in Scout Equipment 

ARTICLES USEFUL FOR SCOUTING AT SCHOOL AND IN THE HOME 


SCOUT DIARY 

FOR 1916 

The “Miniature 
Handbook” 

A Scout’s Most Prized 
Possession. 

Revised and Up-to-date 
Filled with Scout Lore 

Some of the Features 

, Sun. Dial,"’"Bandaging," 


Scouts’ Membership card and passport. Scout 
< »ath, Law and Requirements explained. Rec¬ 
ord of promotions in the Scout Movement. 


Three Styles of Binding 

Regular Paper Edit*#, ioc.; too or more, 
each, 8/,c. 

Scoutmaster’s Edition Souvenir Edition 
Flexible Cloth 25c. Limp Leather 50c. 


Two Color Cut Felt Pennants 


Lanyards 


Burnt Leather Sheepskins and Pillow Covers 


Special Cooking 


Outfits 


No. 1220. Consists of polished aluminum No. 1221. Same as No. 1220, but without 

boiler with 1 quart capacity, a coffee maker, leatherette case .$2-50 

a windshield, a cover which is used as a No. 1222. Extra can of fuel. 50c 

11 } ' P'U > 'T ' ' o 1213, I ■ i * 

to a chafing dish. Also includes large can with polished nickel plated boiler with 011c 

°f fuel s lit 1 nt t i.briiig 15 quarts of water pint capacity and without coffee maker. 

to the boiling point. Illustrations show Complete in leatherette case..$2.15 

outfit as it looks when set up and when all No. 1224. Same as No. 1223, but without 

parts are nested. Complete in leatherette 1 leatherette case .$1.25 

.$3.75 No. 1225. Extra can of fuel.35c 

Speer a? for December only . The above articles delivered prepaid . 

“Merceen” 

^ ^ The Guaranteed Fast Dye Scarf 

^ * V '*' V /I The color of a Scout’s scarf or neckerchief indicates the 

y. H f troop to which he belongs. Merceen scarves are strong, 

M ^ ■» 1 durable and backed by a definite guarantee that every one 

will be replaced should it fade within six months. Price 15c. 
each in the following colors. Order by number: 

'l. No. 568. Red. No. 577. Violet. 

-TVj No. 569. Maroon. No. 578. Purple. 

No. 570. Orange. No. 579. Khaki. 

No. 571. Lemon. No. 580. Dark Brown. 

Nq s?2 Tea Green No S81 Gray. 

No. 573. Moss Green. No. 582. Black. 

No. 574. Dark Green. No. 583. Sky Blue. 

__ No. 575. Navy Blue. No. 584. Claret. 

No. 576. Royal Blue. No. 58S. Gold. 

OLD FASHIONED BANDANNAS. 

'"/•'V* In assorte d fancy patterns absolutely fast dye, each.15c 

No. 586. Turkey Red. No. 587. Indigo Blue. 

Silk poplin scarves for Scout Masters, each. 35c 

No. 588. Royal Bhie. No. 589. Scarlet. 

No. 590. Khaki. 


Order from THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT—BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Maintained for Service to the Field and for the Extension of the Scout Work. 
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Something New for Scout and Scoutmaster 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR SCOUTS TO REMEMBER THEIR LEADERS 


SCOUT HOLIDAY CARDS Testaments and 


CARRYING CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
CHEER 

FROM SCOUT TO SCOUTMASTER 
or FROM ONE CHUM TO ANOTHER 


Bibles for Scouts 

Handy Size, Thin Paper. 

Durable Bindings. 

i These Testaments and Bibles were prepared 
1 under the direction of the Executive Board 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and contain 
the Scout Oath and Law, also selected Scrip- 


TEN 

for 

25 

CENTS 


Instead of sending cards, such as anyone can buy anywhere, use these, 
which are distinctively yours —created specially for the Boy Scouts efl 
America and their friends. 

It isn’t “presents” which make Christmas, but good will and sincere 
wishes shared among all. 

Let these attractive cards, bright with color, do your part in extend¬ 
ing this message to others. 



ORDER BY LETTER 


A. A thousand good Christmas Wishes 
are marching your way. 

B. I am wishing you a Merry Christmas 
that will last through all the year. 

|f&: For the merriest Christmas that one 
Scout ever wished to another. 

D. For the ^happiest Christmas a boy 

dS, I've wished you a happy Christmas 
and a very happy New Year. 


F. I’ve wished you the happiest Christ¬ 
mas you ever had. 

G. I am only one of many Scouts who 
are wishing yot%‘Christmas happiness. 

H. For the happiest Christmas you 
had. 

ft I am signalling you "Merry 3S|$4st- 

T. To have all the fun I’m wishing you 
on Christmas Day. 


, ture passages for Scouts, 

FOR CAMP, HIKE AND HOME. 
American Standard Version. 




GoIdFilledHuntingCase Compasses 

A suggestion for the Scoutmaster’s Christmas where the 
troop “chips in.” Compasses which any one would be delighted 


p locks needle when c 



* 






No! 1207G. DAY AND NIGHT COMPASS. This is an ideal 
compass for camping and night scouting as well as for all 
round use. The North and South points are prepared with 
a permanently luminous substance enahl" 
easily read in the dark. Instrument h~ ~ 
when it settles, enables all the magn 
quickly and accurately read. Gold 
Jewelled -- - :il - ---*- 


Firemaking Sets 




Long the despair of Scouts v 
o make them for themselves w 


Order from THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT—BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Maintained for Service to the Field and for the Extension of the Scout Work. 
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Santa Claus Guessed 

What the Boys and 
Girls Liked Best. 

Thousands of boys and girls will dream that Santa 
Claus brought them a bicycle. 

And thousands of dreams will come true—and thousands of 
faces will light up on Christmas morning with that joy the 
bike has brought to millions, young and old. 

CciASlis 
TOsHr Brad 

The Brake that brought the Bike back . 

The wonderful device that protects the rider, giving a con¬ 
trol that stops the Bike in less than its length and a perfect 
mastery, no matter what the speed. 

The New Departure Coaster firake reduces the pedaling and in- 






^ \ New Departure 
Mfg. Co. 

Bristol, Conn. 







“A Merry Christmas” ^^gRide a RANGER 
for that Boy of Yours 


V MEAD “cycle Co!, DEPT. F-17 CHICAGO 


Goodyear-Akron $048 
BicycleTires - 

Sturdy—Enduring—Ask Your Dealer 


Winning the Rock 

(Continued from page 54) 
the crew looked on in silence. And grad¬ 
ually their efforts told, for O’Brien’s eye¬ 
lids quivered once or twice and finally 
opened. Two red spots began to show in 
his ashen cheeks, and after a few moments 
he regained consciousness. 

“Pintat happened?—ugh—0 shuv-re I 
know. The big wave caught me, huh?” he 
said rather thickly as he sat up. 

“It didn't on'y ketch ye but it smashed 
t’ life ha’af outen ye,” said Lanky Sims. 

“How about Mr. War-rner?” demanded 
O'Brien, turning and looking toward the 
big rock. Then for the first time the men 
in the boat thought of the engineer. 

There on the top of Cobra Head stood 
the lighthouse builder. He had seen the 
accident and the rescue as well, and Jack 
could guess what his feeling must have 
been as he waited there for a signai to 
tell him whether his foreman was alive or 

“Wave to him, O’Brien. Wave your hand 
and show him that you are still alive,” 
cried Jack. And the big Irishman strug¬ 
gled to his feet and, holding onto Lanky 
Sims, waved and shouted. 

Mr. Warner answered the signal with a 
warning wave which told the men in the 
boat quite plainly that he wanted them to 
keep off and not attempt to land another. 

“I’d like t’ thr-ry anither fling at it jist 
t’ show meself that I can’t be bate by a 
duckin’, but if the boss sez ‘No,’ thin ‘No’ 
’tiz. Come on Lank, thurn-r t’ bhoat and 
we’ll go back t’ th’ island.” 

During the return journey Jack and Ray 
kept their eye on Mr. Warner. They saw 
him scrambling about on the rock making 
measurements and marking off various 
sections of the rugged Head. Then they 
saw him send a signal to the men on the 
cliff who waited to fire a life line to him. 
They saw, too, the puff of smoke from the 
little brass cannon and they watched the 
rocket with the line trailing out behind it 
describe a big arc over the rock and fall 
into the sea beyond, dropping the rope 
almost into Mr. Warner’s hands.. 

The engineer began to haul in on the 
line immediately and presently he dragged 
out of the surt' a heavier section of rope 
to which the line w-as fastened. This was 
the cable upon which the breeches buoy 
was to be suspended, and the engineer 
spent some time in making the end secure 
over the top of the big lump of granite 
that formed the Cobra's Head. The men 
on shore worked quickly at rigging the 
buoy, too, and by the time the boat crew 
had landed and made its way up the pro¬ 
montory Stone cutters were already being 
sent down to the rock to level its surface 
and huild the tow-er that was to support 
' the aerial cable way. And when Jack saw 
this he realized that Cobra Reef had been 
! I conquered and that the lighthouse was ac- 
! tually under way. 

, Sees His First Train at 90 

; John Saimaini, called “Daddy Sim- 
i mans,” timber cruiser of Humboldt 
[ County, California, and 90 years old, re- 
• eently" walked 100 miles across the moun- 
' tainsi at twenty miles a day, to see a 
. railroad train for the first time in his life. 

Milk to Put Oui Fire 

It has been proved that milk will effectu¬ 
ally extinguish the flames from gasoline, 
or anv form of petroleum, since it forms 
an emulsion with the oil, whereas water 
only spreads it. 


nsxvering. advertisements „ 
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ROOM 








AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES — If none in your town, arrangements may be made with 

SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


New YorK Salesrooms 

103 FIFTH AVENUE 


Red BanK, New Jersey 
























